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LORD MACAULAY A1TD THE IfASflACRI OF GLEfOOE. 


Oub Last Dumber contained some 
remark! on the freedom of hand with 
which Lord Macaulay flings tho 
darkest colours on his canvass in his 
portrait of England’s most famous 
Whig general By way of contrast 
rather than relief, we propose in the 
following pages to show with how 
light a touch he can spread a spark- 
ling and transparent glare over the 
most repulsive features of the great 
Whig king. 

There is a popular superstition, 
that the blood of a murdered man 
imprewe* an indelible mark on the 
Bpot where it falls. The stains on 
the staircase at Holyrood and the 
floor of the dressing-room at Staun- 
ton Harold, are still pointed out 
to hundreds of half-believing gasere. 
There is a moral truth at the foun- 
dation of this belief The plaoe 
in which a great crime has been 
committed can never be seen or 
named without calling up the me- 
mory of that crime. The mean 
purposes to which they have been 
applied cannot efface the asso- 
ciation which binda the names of 
Smithfl eld, and of the marketplace 
of Rouen, up in our minds with the 
martyr* of religion and patriotism ; 
and no time can disconnect the nuns 
of Glen <506 from the memory of an 
Outrage *o revolting, that, after the 
TOL, LXXXVL — HO. DIXY. 


lapse of a oentuiy and a half, the 
blood curdle* at it a* If It were a 
deed of yesterday. 

The story of the slaughter of 
M'Iqji of Glencoe and his tribe, often 
as it has been repeated, never p nTl« 
in interest It has lately been told 
by the greatest word-painter of the 
age, whose steps it would be pre- 
sumption to follow, and from whom 
quotation is supererogatory, aj every 
one Is familiar with his eloquent 
narrative. Were that narrative as 
trustworthy as it is eloquent, we 
ahonld only have the pleasant duty 
of joining in the general tribute of 
applause, Instead of asking our reader* 
to followus through the comparatively 
dry details which appear to us neces- 
sary to place the act-or* in that tra- 
gedy in their true light. 

Wo have read Lord htacanlay’* 
aooount of the Massacre of Glencoe 
over and over again, each time with 
increased admiration of the marvel- 
lous variety of hi* powers. The 
most ikiiftu advocate nersi framed 
an argument bo subtle to avert pun- 
ishment from the guilty ; no laby- 
rinth oo infracted to conceal the 
evidence of arime over w*g to in- 
tricate, as the story which I*jrd 
Macaula y has woven to shield Wil- 
liam from the obloquy which at- 
tache* to hi* name for in 
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tint dark traamction. The mind ia 
inaenaihly drawn sway from the 
imat j indignation i* aroused, to be 
directed sooowsirely at one anbordi- 
nate agent after another, until the 
great and principal offender h/u time 
to escape. and the fall torrent of in- 
vective Durst* on the guilty and 
miserable head of one accomplice. 

The brilliancy of the narrative 
remind* u s of the startling effect* of 
thoee scenic representations which 
have given s distinctive character 
to the Adelphi Theatre. At the end 
of the piece the Demon stands con- 
fessed in the person of the Master of 
Stair ; a thunderbolt whines across 
the stage, and the Monster falls in a 
blase of red fire • Lord Macaulay, in 
the garb of the Muse of History, leads 
King William to the foot-lights to 
receive absolution at the hands of tbo 
pit, and we experience a oonfbsed 
sensation mixed op of Bishop Bur- 
nett and the Flying Dutchman, Lord 
Macaulay 'b brilliant periods, Madame 
Celeste’s more brilliant eyes, her sil- 
very ringing voice, and her graceful 
figure most bewitchingly arrayed in 
the Knickerbockers of VanderdockeiL 

It is essential to a oomct judg- 
ment upon the cone to understand 
distinctly the relation in whioh the 
Glencoe men stood to the govern- 
ment of William. The terms rebels, 
marauders, thieves, banditti, mur- 
derers, havo been so freely and so 
fraudulently used by historians and 
political partisans, from the dose of 
the seventeenth century down even 
to our own day, and such is the 
effect of positive, reckless, and often- 
repeated assertion, that some of our 
readers may be disposed to smile in- 
credulously whon we state, as we do 
moat positively, that none of theso 
terms are justly applicable to the 
Maodonalda of Glenooe at the time of 
the mi nacre. 

In the summer of 1691, the war 
which was being vigorously carried 
on in Ireland was smouldering but 
not extinguished in Scotland. The 
dans remained faithful to James, 
but a year had elapeed since they had 
made any overt demonstration in his 
favour. Colonel Hill, who com- 


manded William’s garrison at Inver- 
lochy, writing on the ISth of May 
1691, says, u The people hereabout* 
have robbed none all this win ter { but 
have been very peaceable aniniviC * 
On the 3d of June he writes tetiiAJMr 
of Melville, w We are atpresewtls 
peaceable hereabouts as ever. * + On 
the 29th of July the Privy Council 
report that “ the Highland rebels 
have of late been very peaceable, 
acting no hostilities,” I On the 
22d of August. Colon el Hill wri te* 
from Fort-William to Lord Kaith, 
“ This acquaints your Lordship that 
we are here still in the same peace- 
able condition that we havo been 
for more than a year past.” § The 
chiefs, indeed, only awaited the arri- 
val of uermisaion from Bt Germains 
to enable them to lay down thoir arms 
without blemish to their honour or 
taint upon their fidelity. 

On the 30th of June a suspension of 
arma was agreed upoD. and a truce waa 
entered into in tne following terms, 
between the commander of the foroee 
of J atnea, and the Earl of Breadalbanc 
on behalf of William : — 

"We, Major-General Buchan, Briga- 
dier, and Sir Geo. Barclay, general offi- 
cers of King Junes the Seventh hie 
forces within the kingdom of Scotland, 
to teatifie our aversion of ahedding Chris- 
tian blood, and we deaign to appear 
good Scotsmen, and to wi«h yt this na- 
tion may be restored to it» wonted and 
happy peace, dca agree and oonaent 
to i forebearance of ah acts of hostflitie 
and depredan to be oommitted upon the 
subjects of this nation or England, un- 
til the first day of October nert; pro- 
viding that there be no acta of hostility 
or depredan committed upon any of the 
Kings subjects, who have boon or are 
ingaged in hie service, under our com- 
mand, either by sea or land ; we having 
given all necewary orders to inch as are 
under our command to forbear acts of 
hoetility, by sea or land, untill the 
aforat tyrne. — Subscribed at A oh allad er 
y« 30th June 1001. 

“ Whersaa the chieftains of clans have 
given bonds not to oormnit acta of hos- 
tility or depredan before the first day of 
October next, upon the conditions con- 
tained In ths afv 1 bonds ; and in regard 
that the officers sent by King Jamas to 
command the *d chieftain* have by one 


* Hill to Tsmat, H^kland Papers, Maitland Club. 
t M*d JMeWtffl Paper*, p. 61T. * Ibid | Hid., p. M. 
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li nmtmrm t oonnit m their oonnal of 
war agreed to th* ed forbearance There 
tare I, m haring warrant from King 
Wdham and ^aeen Mvry to treat with 
the formed Hah landed oonoenung the 
peace «f the kmgdoaa doe hereby oer 
*lffy^yt the tA officers and chieftain* 
haw signed a forbearance of acta of 
hoatilitia and depredan till the fiiwt of 
October next yi hrrefore it s moat ne 
c Pitt just and reasonable, yt noe acta 
of boeUuty by Ha or land or depradae 
be committed upon the ad offloere, or 
any of their party whom they doe oom 
maud or upon the chieftains or their 
kinsmen friends tennente or followers, 
till the ford flrat day of October — Sub 
•on bed at Achalladar the 30th day of 
June 1861 — BraidaLHIS* * 

Thu document is conclusive that 
those who were in arms for James 
in Sootland were legitimate belli 

n enemies who might lawfully 
; down in battle, but who 
might treat and be treated with, and 
who were entitled to all thoso rights 
which tho laws of nations award to 
an enemy 

The treaty of Limerick waa signed 
on the 3d of October in the same 
year It will be admitted by every 
one, that to hare ahot or nanged 
Sirsfleld as a rebel, would have been 
an outrage as much on the laws of 
war aa on those of humanity It 
served the interests of those who 
desired to shield the perpetrators of 
an infamous crime from opprobrium, 
to call Macdonald of Glencoe a rebel 
He was as much a rebel as Bars 
field was, and no more in both cases 
the distinction ib broad and clear 
—so broad and clear, that we should 
have supposed it impossible for any 
one honestly to be blind to it Nei 
ther Sarafidd nor Glencoe had ever 
owned the authority of W illiam 
As long as James was in arms to 
defend Eis crown, aa long as mtyects 
who had never owned any other 
allegiance flocked round his rtan 
darcL go long were those subjects 
entitled to all the rights which the 
laws of war concede to enemies. 


3 

Ootemporaneously with the ngna 
tore of the treaty we have referred 
to, negotiations ror a permanent pa- 
cification were going on Ookaael 
Hill, in one of the fitteri we have 
already qaoted, says, “The Appm 
and Gle ncoe men have demred they 
may go m to my Lord Argvle. be- 
cause he is their superior, ana I have 
set them a short day to do it m ’ t 
Its Privy Council m the next month 
report that the Highlands had of 
late been very peaceable, that many 
had accepted the oath from Colonel 
Hill, “never to rise in arms against 
their Majestiea or the Government," £ 
and that otheri were living quietly 
andpeaoeably 

We have been thus precise in our 
statement of the position of the High 
land adherent* of James during the 
summer and autumn of 1991 for the 
purpose of showing, by the best poe 
nbie testimony — that of the civil and 
military servants of William — that 
there was nothing to provoke or ex 
case any measure of seventy , that 
the war, though not extinguished, was 
suspended, and that the conduct ot 
the Highlanders, considering the tin 
settled state of the country, was 
singularly peaceful and orderly 

Immediately after the signature 
of the treaty, the Earl of Bread il 
bane invited the heeds of the clans 
to a meeting at AchalUder, with 
the new of arranging a final cefca 
tion of hostilities 5 Amongst others, 
Glencoe was nmted, and obeyed the 
summons Lord Macaulay attempts 
with great ingenuity to depreciate 
the position held by Glow oe amongst 
hie Wither chiefs It is true th it 
the fighting men who owned hie com- 
mand did not exceed one fourth of 
the number of those who, at the 
s umm ons of the fiery crosa. flocked 
together to obey tne benesta of 
Locheil or Glengarry , but he com 
manded half as many as Keppoeh, 
and a number equal to the haughty 
chief of Barra, who boasted that he 
was the fourteenth Roderick M Neill 


* Odlodm Paper* p 18 

+ Item emd MelnUe Paper*, p 007, Jum Ifltl t Ibid July 29 ml 

I Achaikder vu a house of the Bail of Breadalbene, ctiute new th« north 
t a stffln end of Loch Tulliah in the neighbourhood of the shooting lodgs of the 
prenct Msrtjms, end of the famous deer forest of the Black Mount It ni on tbs 
oppoeite tide at the lake to the present Inn of InTcroran, * piece pcobeWy well 
known to many of oar readers 
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who had reigned in uninterrupted had in hand, or, which appear* more 
soceearion from father to »on over probable, dedrou* to pack a quarrel 
his island kingdom, and who handed and prevent an amicable settlement 
down that patriarchal sway to our -with one whom he hoped to be ahlo 
own time. * to crash, if he could find a plausible 

Much of the influence of Glencoe excuse for doing bo, reproached 
wai due to his personal character, Glencoe “ about acme cows that the 
“ He was a person of great integrity, Earl alleged were stolen from his 
honour, good -nature, and courage, men by Glencoe’s men.” § Glencoe 
He wm strong, active, and of the left Achallader in anger, aa R read- 
largest size ; much loved by hi* albane probably intended he should, 
neighbours, and blameless in his con- and returned with his two sons to his 
duct.”t Such is the character of patriarchal home. He knew the 
Glencoe, drawn by the biographer of malioe of Breadalbone ; but the truo© 
Locheil was not to expire until October, and 

It is by no means improbable, how- till then, at least, he and those for 
ever, that amongst the tribe of which whose safety he was responsible were 
be was the head there were some secure. 

who felt little scrapie in possessing Lord Macaulay, with some philo- 
themselves of the flocks and herds logical assumption, introduces his 
of hostile clans, and who, a a Lord description of the glen by telling his 
Macaulay remarks, as little thought readers that “in the Gaelic tongue 
themselves thieves for doing so aa ‘ Glencoe ’ffljpnifies the Glen of Weep- 
“ the Raleighs and Drakes considered tog.” It signifies no such thing, 
themselves thieves when they divided According to the simplest and most 
the cargoes of Spanish galleons.” % apparent derivation, it signifies the 

Feu Ob had been of frequent occur- Glen of the Dogs, " con ” beingthe 
rence between the Glencoe men and genitive plural of “ eh / 1 a dog. Had 
the neighbouring clansmen of Bread- Lord Macaulay’s knowledge of Gaelic 
albano. An ancient antipathy, deep- been sufficient to tell him this, be 
ened by political differences, existed would probably have urged it as con- 
between the Macdonalds and that elusive proof of the estimation to 
branch of the Campbells. Bread- which tne inhabitants were held, 
nlbane, either forgetful for the mo- But in fact the name signifies no 
ment of the important business he more than the Valley of the Conn or 

* 'Hie following document show* the proportionate strength of the dans at this 
time : — 

*' We, Lord Jamee Murray, Pat. Stewart of Ballechan, Sir John M'Lean, Sir 
Donald M ‘Donald, Sir Evren Cameron, Glengarrie, Benbecula, Sir Alexander M'Laan, 
Appin, Envemjr, Keppoch, G km coo, Strowon, Calochele, Lieut,-Col. M ‘Gregor, Bara, 
Larg, JCNaughton, do hereby bind and oblige ourselvee, for his Majesty's service 
and our own safeties, to meet at the day of Sept next, 

and bring along with us feoolble men, that Is to my — 


Lord James Murray and ) 


Enveray, 


100 

Ballechan, ) 


Keppocn, 


100 

Sir John M'Lean, 

£00 

Lieut. -CoL M'Qregor, 


100 

Sir Donald Msodonald, 

200 

Caloohele, 


50 

Sir Kwen Cameron, . 

200 

Strowsn, 


60 

Glengarrie, 

200 

Bara, 


60 

Benbeculs, 

200 

Glencoe, 


50 

Sir Alai. M'Lean, 

100 

M'Naughton, 


50 

Appin, 

100 

Larg, . 


50 


But in oaae any of the rebel* shall aaumlt or attack any of the shore-named persons 
betwixt the date hereof and the first day of rendesvous, we do all solemnly promise 
to waist one another to the utmost of our power, — as witness these presents signed 
by us, at the Castle of Biair, the 24th Aug. 1669.* (Here follow the signature*.) — 
Bao wits'! BUtorv of tie Clout, rob fcL p. 169. 

+ Memoir* qfLoekoil, 821. J VoL iil p. 307. 

| See tha T*ry plain and simple aoootmt given in the deposition* gf John snd 
Alexander M'lan, 18 State Trials, p. 807 ; and Lord Mscaulsy i piotureaque para- 
phrase, toL ir. p. 198. 
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Cona,* that being the nsrne which 
the stream flowing through it b em 
in common with many other riren 
in Sootiand, d wired either from the 
Scotch fir, or from the oommon moes 
which rovers the valley, both of 
which bear the name of “ cona." 
The word whioh signiflea lamenta- 
tion or weeping, ia the unmanageable 
oomponnd of letters “ caoidh," which 
probably would be quite as great an 
enigma to Lord Macaulay as the 
mystical M.OJLI. was to Malvolio. 

His pioture of Glencoe ia painted 
with the historian's usual brilliancy, 
and hifl usual fidelity. It bears the 
same relation to the place itaclf as 
Mr Charles Kean’s scenery at the 
Princess’s Theatre does to Horfleur, 
Agincourt, or Eaatcheap, We have 
seen the glen in the extremes of 
weather ; we have been drenched 
and scorched in it. We have wrung 
rivers out of oor plaid, and wc have 
knelt down to suck up through 
parched lips the tiny rivulets that 
trickled over the rocks. We there- 
fore consider ourselves entitled to 
criticise Lord Macaulay’s description. 

Lord Macaulay says : “ In truth, 
that pass is the most dreary anti 
melancholy of all Scottish posses — 
the very valley of the shadow of 

death Mile after mile 

the traveller looks in vnm for the 
smoke of one hut, for one hnman 
form wrapped in a plaid, and listens 
in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s 
dog or the bleat of a lamb : the only 
sound that indicates life is the faint 
cry of a bird of prey from some storm- 
beaten pinnacle of rock.”t The reader 
must not suppose that this exag- 
gerated description of the desolation 
of Glencoe is without an object, or 
that it is due only to the pleasure 
which Lord Macaulay feels in soaring 
on the powerful wings of his imagi- 
nation. We shall presently see that 
in the most studied and ingenious 
manner he seeks to diminish the feel- 
ing of sympathy for the Macdonalds, 
by showing that they were ** ban- 
ditti," u thieves," “robbers,” “free- 
booters," “ ruffians," “ marauders who 
in any well-governed, country would 
have been hanged thirty years be- 


fore," t and by this means gradually to 
lead to the conclusion that it was the 
cruelty and treachery which accom- 
panied the execution of the order for 
their “ extirpation ” whioh constitutes 
the crime, and not the giving of the 
order itself 

The Macdonalds, he infers, must 
have been thieves — honest men oonld 
not have existed in such a wilder- 
ness ; and -accordingly in the next 
page he says that y the wilderness 
itself was valued on account of the 
Bhelter which it afforded to the 
plunderer and his plunder." Now, 
from the entrance to the glen down 
to its termination at the village of 
Inyerco is about six miles, and in 
this distance there is nt least one 
farmhouse — if our memory serves 
us correctly, there are two, and 
several cottages ■ bo that if Lord 
Macaulay looked in vain for the 
emoke of a hut, it must have been 
because at that moment the tires 
were not lighted. As to not hearing 
tho bark of a dog or the bleat of a 
lamb, at our last visit we were almost 
deafened by bofcb ? for Glencoe is a 
sheep-walk occupied by that well- 
known sportsman and agriculturist, 
Mr Campbell of Moiude, one of whose 
deer-forests it immediately adjoins, 
and who, on the occasion we refer to, 
was superintending in person the 
gathering of hie nocks from the 
mountains, preparatory to starting 
for Falkirk. At the lower end (tho 
scene of the massacre) the glen ex- 
pands. snd forms a considerable plain 
of arable and jjasture land, where the 
reapers were busy gathering in the 
harvest in the fields round the vil- 
lage, which still stand b surrounded 
by flourishing trees on the same spot 
where it stood in 1092, and where 
it is marked under the name of Id- 
nerooan upon Viascher’e map of Scot- 
land, published at Amsterdam in 
1700,— pretty good proof that it was 
not then a very inconsiderable place. 
A mile or two farther on, Loch Loven 

g littered in the setting sun, round 
tie island burial-place of the M’lans, 
where the murdered chieftain sleeps 
with his fathera The chink of ham- 
mers sounded from the busy slate- 


So© Sir Johs Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland , rol L p 485. 
tVoLiv. p. 10L tYoLir. p.101. 
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quarries of Mr 8tcw*rt of BaQaoh- 
ulish, and in the distance the wood 
of Lettermore (the ioene of another 
foul outrage), stretched forward to- 
ward the broad water* of the Linnhe 
Loch, 

If Lord Macaulay had said that 
the Paaa of Glenooe excel* all other* 
in Scotland in item beauty, he would, 
as far as our knowledge goes, have 
said what was perfectly correct; but 
we know many passes far more “ de- 
solate and melancholy," none grander, 
but many “sadder 4 ’ and “more 
awful” The pass from Loch Kiahom 
to Applecross is more awful and more 
desolate : the head of Loch Tonidon 
is more dreary ; and even Glen Boea 
in Arran is more destitute of the 
signs of human habitation. Many 
others will occur to the mind of any 
one whose stops have wandered out 
of the beaten track of cockney tour- 
ists. Such is Glencoe at the present 
day. It was described not long after 
the massacre by the author of the 
Memoirs of Sir Evan Cameron of 
Lockiel in the following words : — 

“ The country of Glenooe is, as it 
wore, the month or inlet into Loohaber 
from the south, and the inhabitant* are 
the first we meet with that appeared 
nnanimcmaly for King James. They are 
aaparated from Breadalbane on the south 
by a large desert, and from Loohaber 
by an arm of the lea on the north ; on 
the east and weet it i» oorered by high, 
rugged, and rocky mountain!, almost 
perpendicular, riaiug like a wall on each 
aide of a beautiful valley, vhert the tV 
habi touts reside."* 

Just midway between the time of 
the massacre and the present day, 
we have the testimony of another 
perfectly competent witness to it* 
state. Mrs Grant of Lsggan, at that 
time a girl of nineteen, was residing 
with her father, who was barrack- 
master at Fort-Augustus. She was 
distantly oonneotea with the family 
of Glenooe. and the granddaughters 
of the chief himself oar that day. who 
had been carried off to the hills by 
his nuns on the night of the mas- 
sacre, when he was an infant of two 
years old, had been her schoolfellows. 


She writes in May 1773, from Fort- 
William, speaks of an invitation she 
had reoeived from her schoolfellow 
to visit her at Glenooe, and then pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

“ Glenooe she has often described to 
me as very singular in its appearanos and 
actuation ; — a glen to narrow, *o warm, 
ao fartilo, ao overhung by mountains 
which aecm to meet above you — with 
sides so shrubby and woody 1 — the 
haunt of roes and numberless small birds. 

“ They told me it was un equalled for 
the chorus of ‘ wood-notea wild ’ that 
resounded from every side. The sea is 
ao near that its roar is heard and its 
productions abound ; it was always 
accounted (for its narrow bounds) a 
place of great plenty and security.” t 

Lord Macaulay must have seen this 
description, for lie alludee to the letter 
in a contemptuous note,J in which 
he says that Mrs Grant’s aooount of 
the massacre is “ groaaly incorrect," § 
and that she makes a mistake or 
two years as to the date. Mrs 
Grant's account of the massacre is 
just what we might expect from a 

S 'rl deeply imbued with the Ossianic 
ror, writing from tradition without 
even the pretence of historical accu- 
racy. It is curious, however, that 
Lord Macaulay import* into hia 
History the moat improbable incident 
that ehe relates — namely, that u the 
hereditary bard of the tribe took hia 
•eat on a rock which overhung the 
place of slaughter, and poured forth 
a long lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate homa” 
Mrs Grant’s bard bears too evident a 
Likeness to the gentleman of the 
same profession who sat 

"On a rook, wboaa haughty brow 
Frown* o’er old Conway 1 1 foaming 
flood,” 

and committed suicide in its “ roar- 
ing tide,” to be acknowledged as an 
historical personage. Her mistake 
as to time, which Lord Macaulay 
condemns bo handily, is a mistake of 
six weeks— not, as he asserts, of two 
years. She sayi the massacre took 
place during the festivities of Christ- 
mas : it occurred, in fact, on the 


* Memoirs qf LotAiel , Maitland Club, p, 815. 
f Letters from ths Mountains, voL t p. 50. 
t Vol. Iv. p. 213. | Voi lv. p. SIS. 
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13 th of February. HotwithatandirTg 
theae inaecuratijea, Mn Gnat is a 
perfectly good witaea* u to -what the 
state of the glen vm in her time • 
and any one who visits it now, un- 
less he if a cockney boxed up inside 
the u Rob Roy," somnolent from the 
effect of the couch dinner at Tyn- 
drum, or unaccustomed potations of 
toddy at King* Home, will see much 
to confirm the correct new of her de- 
scription. Two mistakes we meet 
guard him against The rite of the 
home of Achtriaten, about half-way 
down the gien, is pointed out by 
some u the wane of the massacre. 
Achtriaten himself was murdered — 
not, however, in his own honse^ bnt 
in that of his brother at Auohnaion * 
Others, better informed as to the 
localities state that a mined gable, 
still atanding, formed part of Glencoe’s 
house : it very powibly occupies the 
same rite as the house of the chief, 
which was burned on the night 01 
the massacre ; but the date and mo- 
nogram, upon a stone inserted under 
one of the windows, show that it was 
probably the house of John Macdon- 
ald, the eldest son and successor of 
the ohief, rebuilt on his return to the 
glen after his father’s murder. 



present in his mountain home, and 
Breadalbane proceeding with his ne- 
gotiations with the other chiefs. An- 
other actor oomea upon the stage— 
the Master of Stair— according to 
Lord Macau l ay, " the most politic, 
the moat eloquent, the moat power- 
ful of Scottish statesmen, M a the ori- 
ginal author of the massacre,** the 


u riigie mind" from whom all the 
a numerous instruments employed in 
the work of death." “ directly or indi- 
rectly, rood red their impulse,” the 
u one offender who towered high above 
the orowd of offender*, pre-eminent in 
parts, knowledge, rank, and power ; " 
the ** one victim demanded by justice 
in return for many victim* immolated 
by treachery." t Such is Lord Ma- 
caulay’s judgment. We are not 
about to dispute the justioe of the 
sentence which consigns the Master 
of Stair to eternal execration ; but 
it is the duty of the historian to mete 
out with an unsparing hand the 
judgment of posterity to all ; and it 
is not by heaping upon one head the 
punishment due to many that the 
claims of justioe are satisfied 

It ia difficult, in dealing with the 
memory of a man whose crimes ex- 
cite such just indignation as do those 
oommitted by the Master of 8tair, to 
gird one’s-seLf up to the duty of say 
ing, that of part of that which he has 
been charged with he was not guilty. 
Black as he was, he was not so 
black as he has been painted. Lord 
Macaulay dooms him from the first 
to be the Demon of the piece. He 
ia the Iago of the tragedy, “ more 
deep damned than Prince Lucifer,'’ 
no “ fiend in hell so ugly ;** and ac- 
cordingly Lord Macaulay suppresses 
every particle of evidence which 
tends in the slightest degree to light- 
en the load of guilt. It is not plea- 
sant to discharge the duty of devil’s 
advocate, but we shall lay this evi- 
dence before the reader : when all is 
done, the Master of Stair will remain 
quite black enough to satisfy any 
moderate amateur of villains. 

Lord Macaulay introduce* him to 
the reader in the following passage 

“ Th* Mister of Stair vs* one of th* 
first men of hi* time, a jurist, s states- 
man, s fine scholar, so eloquent orator. 
His polished manners lively con- 
versation were the delight of sristocrati- 
cal societies ; and Done who met him in 
such societies would have thought it pos- 
sible that he 00 old bear tbs chief part in 
in y atrocious crime. Hi* political prin- 
ciple* wars lax, yet not more lax than 
those of most Scotch politician* of that 
age, Cmalty had n*vsr bsan unputad 
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to him. Thoee who most disliked him did 
htm the justice to own that, where hk 
schemes of policy were not ooc owned, 
he wm a very good-natured man There 
k not the slightest reason to believe that 
he gained a single pound Boots by the 
sot which has covered his name with in- 
famy. He had no personal reason to wish 
the Glenooe men 3L There had been 
no fend between them and his family. 
His property lay In a district where their 
tartan was never soen. Yet he hated 
them with a hatred as fierce and implac- 
able as if they had laid waste hie fields, 
burned his mansion, murdered his child 
in the cradle.” , — (VoL iv. p. 198.) 

rt He was well road in history, and 
doubtless knew how great rulers had, 
in his own and other oo on tries, dealt 
with such banditti. He doubtless knew 
with what energy and what severity 
Jam 01 the Fifth had put down the moee- 
troopen of the Border, how the chief of 
H under land had been hung over the gate 
of the oaatlo in which he had prepared a 
banquet for the king ; how John Ann- 
strong sod his thirty-tii horsemen, when 
they came forth to welcome their sove- 
reign, had scarcely been allowed time to 
say a single prayer before they were all 
tied up and turned off. Nor probably 
was the Secretary ignorant of the means 
by which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared 
the ecclesiastical state of outlaw*. The 
eulogists of that great pontiff tali us that 
there was one formidable gang which 
oould not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines. Boaata of 
burden were therefore loaded with 
poisoned food and wine, and sent by & 
road which ran close to the fuatneae. 
The robbers tallied forth, seised the prey, 
feasted and died ; and the pious old pojie 
exulted greatly when he heard that the 
oorpset of thirty ruffians, who had been 
the terror of many peaceful villages, had 
been found lying among the mules and 
packages. The plana of the Maater of 
Stair were conceived in the spirit of 
June* and of Sixtus ; and the rebellion 
of the mountaineers furnished wlint 
asss n ad to be an exoellent opportunity 
for carrying thoae plans Into effect. 
Mere rebellion, indeed, he could have 
easily pardoned On Jacobites, as Ja- 
oobi tea, ha never showed any inclination 


to bear hard. He hated the Highland*™, 
not as enemies of this or that dynasty, 
but ss enemies of law, of industry, and 
of trade. In his private correspondence 
he applied to them the short and terrible 
form of words in which the implacable 
Roman pronounced the doom of Car- 
thage. His project was no leas than this, 
that the whole hill-oountry from sea to 
sea, and the neighbouring islands, should 
be wasted with fire and sword ; that the 
Camerons, the Macleans, and all the 
branches of the raoe of Maodonalds, 
ihould be rooted out. He therefore 
looked with no friendly eye on schemes 
of reconciliation, and, while others were 
hoping that a little money would eat 
everything right, hinted very intelligibly 
his opinion that whatever money was to 
be laid out on the clans would be best laid 
out in tbe form of bullets and bayonets. 
To the last moment he continued to 
flatter himself that the rebel* would 
be obstinate, and would thus furnish 
him with a plea for accomplishing that 
moat social revolution on which his 
heart was set. The letter is still extant 
in which he directed the co mman der of 
the foroes in Scotland how to act, if the 
Jacobite chiefs should not oome in 
before the end of December. There is 
acme thing strangely terrible in the 
calmness and oonoiaenees with which 
the instructions were given. ‘ Your 
troops will destroy entirely the country 
of Lochaber, LochoiFs lands, Keppoch'e, 
Glengarry ’i, and Glencoe's. Your power 
shall be large enough. I hope the 
soldiers will not trouble the Government 
with prisoners.” * — (V<>1 lv. p. 202.) 

“Hie design was to butcher the whole 
raoe of thieves — the whole damnable 
raoe. Such was the language in which 
his hatred vented itself. He studied 
the geography of the wild oountry which 
surrounded Glencoe, and made his 
arrangements with infernal skill. If 
possible, the blow must be quick, and 
crushing, and altogether unexpected. 
But if Mac I an should apprehend danger, 
and should attempt to take refuge in 
the territories of his neighbours, he 
must find every road barred The pass 
of Rannoch must be secured. The 
Laird of "Weems, who waa powerful in 
Strath Tay, must be told that, if he 


* " That the plan originally framed by the Master of Stair was such ss I hare 
repreaented it, is dear from parts of his letters which are quoted in the report of 

1895 ; and from his letters to Breads] bane of October 27, December 2, and Decem- 
ber 8, 1691. Of these letters to Breads] bane, the last two are in tklrymple’s 
Appendix. The first is in the appendix to ths first volume of Mr Burton’s valuable 
Hutery c,f Scotland, " It appeared," says Burnett (ii 157), “ that a black design was 
laid, not only to cut off th# men of Glenooe, but a great many more dans, reckoned 
to be in all above six thousand persons.**— Ac* by Lord Macaulay. 
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harbour* the outlaw*, he doe* bo at hi* 
peril. Brcadalban* promiaed to ant off 
the retreat of the fugitive* on one ride, 
MaoCaUum Mcr* on another. It i* 
fortunate, the Becrotarr wrote, that it 
waa winter. This wa* lie time to maul 
the wretch e*. The night* wore bo long, 
the mountain-top* *o oold and atomy, 
that er«n the hardieat men oonld not 
long bear exposure to the open air with- 
out a roof or a ap*rk of fire. That the 
women and the children could find 
■belter in the deaert waa quite impos- 
sible. While he wrote thus, no thought 
that he waa committing a great wicked- 
new crewed hia mind. He wua happy 
In the approbation of hia own conscience - 
Duty, fuetioe, nay, charity and mercy, 
were the names under which he dis- 
guised hia cruelty; nor ia it by any 
mean* improbable that the dieguiae im- 
posed upon himself." * 

Much of thii brilliant passage is 
true. But we distinctly deny that 
the Master of Stair u looked with no 
friendly eve on schemes of reconcilia- 
tion,” On the contrary, the cor- 
respondence which Lord Macaulay 
suppresses shows distinctly that for 
months the Master of Stair vu 
most active and urgent in promoting 
schemes of reconciliation, By negotia- 
tion, by threats, by money ; and it 
was not until all these means had 
foiled that he gave in to Breadal- 
bane’s “scheme for mauling them” 
— a scheme, which Lord Macaulay 
most unjustifiably attributes not to 
the Earl, to whom it belongs of right, 
but to the Master of Stair.f who has 
quite enough to answer for without 
bearing any share of other men’s 
crimes. 

It was upon the failure of the 
negotiation that all the tiger broke 
out in the disposition of the Master 
of Stair; it was than, and not till 
then, that he joined in the determina- 
tion to u extirpate " (for such was the 
terrible word selected for the order 
which William signed and counter- 
signed with his own hand) the whole 
dan of M'lan of Glencoe. 

In June 1091 the Master of Stair 
was with William in the Nether- 
lands ; from tbenoe he sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Earl of Breadalbane: — 


Bran to Loan Biuiumn. 

“ fro*. ta» Oomn mt AnnMit, 
fun* IS [ 16 ). lOfiL 

"Mr Loud,— I cam mj nothing to too, 
AE thing* are aa you wkh, but I do long 
to hear from you. By the King'* letter 
to the Council you will see A* Ac u a topped 
all A ettiliti** against the Highlander* 
till Aa mao A ear firm you, and that your 
time be elapaed without coming to aome 
iaaua, which I do not apprehend, for 
there will oome nothing to them. .... 
But if they will be mad, before lammaa, 
they will repent it ; for the army will be 
allowed, to go into the Highland*, which 
soma thirtt so much for, and the frigate* 
will attack them ; but 1 Lire « mack 
confidence in, your conduct and capacity to 
let them tec. the ground tic y tiand on, 
that I think that tuppanliout are vain* 
I bare sent your inatniutkina. — My dear 
Lord, adieu.'’ t 

On tbo 24th of August he writes 
again : — 

" Nascco*, Aug. J4. 0. &, 10CL 

“ The more I do consider our *Saire, I 
think It the more ueoeteary that your 
lordship do with ail diligence poet from 
thence.l and that you write to the clans 
to meet you at Edinburg, to Bare Tour 
trouble of going further. They hare 
been for some time excluded from that 
place, bo they are fein, and will be 
fond to come there. "U 

SlAia to BrEADAI.BAVE. 

“ Draaw, 1081. 

“ Mr Lord, — L had youn from London 
signifying that you had not been then 
deapatched, for which I am very uneasy. 
I ipole immediately to the King, that 
without money the Highlander* would 
never do ; and there have been bo many 
difficulties in the matter, that a resolu- 
tion to do, enpeoialiy in money matters, 
would not Batlsfy. The King said they 
were not presently to receive It, which 
ia true, bat that he had ordered it to be 
delivered out of his treasury, so they 
need not fear in the least performance ; 
berideu, the paper being signed by his 
majesty' t hand for inch auma bo to be 

employed, or their equivalent. 

There want* no endeavour* to render 
you WBpitdoua to the King, but he ailed 
what proof there waa for the informa- 
tion 1 and bid him tell you to go ou in 
your buainoa * ; the best evidence of tin- 
eaity was the bringing that matter 
quietly to a conclusion. . . . / hop* 


* Voh It. p. 206. 

I *. «. from London. 
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f**r lordship will not only keep them from 
giving any qfenct, but bring item to take 
the atUgismee, v hich tkey ought to do very 
cheerfully ; for their lira and fortunss 
they hoot fro* their naiveties." * 

Stalk to Briadalbajtl 

•• Loartow, Jo*. 14, 1WI. 

* Mt Lo*d,— .... I mint your 
oo uith Loch oil bath not boon #o wise 
u I thought him, not to mention grati- 
tude ; for truly, to gratify your relative, 
I did amply to lei Ait share be more <ka» 
was reasonable. There were no pleas 
betwixt him and Argrle to be bought 
In, and 1 veil know he, nor Keppoch, 
nor Ajrpin, cannot lie one night toft t* 
winter from the garrison of Fort-William. 
/ doubt not Olengarrfs house will be a 
better mid- garrison betwixt Inverness and 
Inrerloeky, than ever he will be a good 
subject to this government. . . . 

“ P.R — Though Loch oil were u he 
ihould have been, yet he must to the 
bargain dispone that mow that lies 
nearest to Fort-William for a place con- 
stantly io provide fevei to that garrison ," t 

It is impossible to read these let- 
ters without perceiving the strong 
desire, on the part of the Master of 
Stair, that the Highlands should be 
pacified, if possible, by means of 
negotiation. This desire comes oat 
even more strongly in the next letter, 
mingled with feelings of bitter vexa- 
tion at the approaching failure of 
the plans, and threat© rungs of the 
storm which was about to burst in 
oonaeqnence of hii disappointment. 

Stair to Brxadxlbam. 

‘ 'Losuos, Da. S, 1«L 

“Itr Lord,— I a hall sot repast my 
thought* of your doited oousdnJt 1 
peroelve half-seDae will play a double 
game, but It require# solidity to embrace 
an importunity, which to him will bo 
loat lor over ; and the garrison of Inver- 
lochy it little worth, if ho can either 
■leap in his own bounds, or if ho ever bo 
darter there. / repent nothing of the 
plan, .... Lieutenant-Colonel Hamil- 
ton, Deputy • Governor of Inrerloehy, is 
a discreet man ; you may make use of him. 
I ihould bo glad to find, before you got 
any positive order, that your buineaa it 
done, for ahortly wo will conclude a 
resolution for the winter campaign. . . . 
I think the clan Done 11 moat be rooted 
out, and Locked, Leave the M'Loan’a 


to Argyls. Bat [for] this, Lerac and 
Argyle'a regiments, with two more, would 
have been goat to Flanders. Now, all 
stops, and no more money from England 
to aartertain them. God know* whether 
the £ 12,000 aterling had bean batter 
employed to kettle the Highland*, or to 
ravage them ; but ainoe we will make 
them desperate, I think we ihould root 
them out before they can get that help 
they depend upon.* | 

Even then the Master of Stair did 
not give np all hope. The following 
letter { written the very next day, 
oontaina so enriooa and valuable a 
picture of his state of mind that we 
give it entire : — 

St aim to Bruldalbahi. 

“ Lojtdow, December 3, 1S01. 

“Mr Lord, — The last port brought 
data! letter# from Glengarry, or from hit 
lady and Rorry, upon a message. Glen- 
garry had sent to him to Edinburg. This 
iuti furnished him opportunity to dis- 
count the King on all these matters. He 
tell* me ho hath vindicated you ; only the 
share that the Macdonald* get i* too little, 
and unequal to your good oouatn’o fl (really 
that’s true) ; and ho would have the money 
given to Glengarry, and leave Argvle and 
bim to deal for the plea. He thought 
hi* share had been only £1000 aterling. 
] have satufed As King in these points, 
that hie share is £1G00 sterling, and 
that he nor none of them can get the 
money if Argyle ooneont not ; for that de- 
stroy# all that is good in the settlement, 
which ia to taka away grounds of heredi- 
tary feuds. To be brief, I’ll assure you 
that I shall never consent anybody's 
meddling shall be #o much regarded as 
to get any of your terms altered. By 
the next I expect to hear either that 
these people are come to your hand, or else 
your scheme for mauling them; for it 
will not delay. On the next week the 
offioer* will be despatched from this, 
with instructions to garrison Invergarry, 
and Buohan’a regiment will join Loren, 
which will be force enough; they will 
have petards and some camion I am 
not changed as to the expediency of doing 
things by the easiest means and at leisure, 
but the madness of these people, and 
their ungratefulness to you, makes me 
plainly see there ia no reckoning on 
them : but delenda est Carthago. Yet 
who have aooepted, and do take the oaths, 
will be mfe, bat deserve no kindness ; 


* DeL Apu, Pt 1L p. 211 + DaL Ap., Pt E p. 21L 
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tod OT cn In that cm* there mart be 
hcwtafee of their Deerert relatione, for 
there i* no regarding men’i worth when 
their intereet nan not oblige. Meodee, 

Glengarry, end eh of them, here written 
letter* end taken peina to make it be- 
ttered that ell you did wee for the inte- 
rnet of King Jemoe. Therefore look on, 
and tkcUl 5 * tatufad afyonr rtmngt. 

— Adieu.* * 


Two thing* are dear from this cor- 
respondence, — 

1st, That up to December the 
Master of Stair did everything in his 
power to promote a peaceable and 
oloodless settlement with the High- 
land chieftainu. 

2d, That every step wu commu- 
nicated to William, and that so far 
from having been, as Burnett and 
Lord Macaulay represent him,t indif- 
ferent and ignorant, he attended to 
all the minutiae of the affair, down 
even to the distribution of a small 
stun of money. 

Strangely enough, the only two 
passages in these letters to which 
Lord Macaulay refer*, are the scheme 
for M mauling,” which he attributes 
to Stair instead of to Breadalbano^ 
andthe “words in which the implaca- 
ble Roman pronounced the doom of 
Carthage, ”1 which he refers to without 
quoting the sentence in which they 
occur | and exactly reversing the 
meaning of the passage. The Master 
of Stair expresses regret that this 
must occur, because other means had 
failed ; and on aocount of the madness 
and ingratitude of the Highlanders. 
Lord Macaulay cites it as a proof of 
his implacable determination to de- 
stroy them. A reference to the letter 
shows at once the sense in which it 
is used. We know nothing even in 
Lord Macaulay’s History more unfair 
than the suppression of these letters, 
Lord Macaulay’s knowledge of which 
is proved by the two instances in 
which he misquotes them. 

We left MTan at Glencoe protected 
from the vindictiveness of Breadal- 
bane by the treaty of the 30th of June. 


In August a proclamation was issued 
by the Government, offering a free 
indemnity and pardon to att High- 
landers who had been in arms, upon 
their coming in and taking the oath 
of afiepianoe before the 1st of January 
following. H Bxeadal bane’s negotiation 
failed, and be returned to court “ to 
give an account of his diligence, and 
to bring back the money.” T Such is 
Burnett’s account, and this is a point 
upon which, from his connection with 
William, he was likely to be well in- 
formed, and (which is of quite equal 
importance) it is one as to which he 
does not appear to have had any in- 
terest in misstating the facts. 

About the end of December, such 
are the words of the Report, Mian ** 
presented himself before Colonel Hfll 
at Inverlochy, and desired that the 
oath of allegiance slionld be admi- 
nistered to aim. Hill appears to 
have considered that, as a military 
officer, he had no power to admi- 
nister the oath. He, however, urged 
hia going without delay to Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinlas, the sheriff-de- 

E ute of Argyle, at Inverary, to whom 
o gave him a letter urging Ardkin- 
las to receive him *' as a lost sheep.” t+ 
MTan hastened to Inverary with all 
the speed that a country rough and 
destitute of roads and a tempestuous 
season would permit ; he crossed Loch 
Levon within half a mile of his own 
bouse, but did not even turn aside 
to visit it. As he passed Barcaldine, 
which appears then to have been in 
the possession of Breadalbane, ho tt 
was soiled upon by Captain Drum- 
mond (of whom we shall hear more 
presently), and detained twenty-four 
hoars. lie arrived at Inveraryon the 
2d or 3d of January ; but here again 
luck was against him, for Ardkinlas 
(detained by the bad weather) did not 
arrive until three days afterwards. 
On tbe 6th of January, Ardkinlas, 
after some scruple, ana upon the 
earnest solicitation of MTan, admi- 
nistered the oath.§§ 

MTan returned to Glcnooe, “ called 


* D*L ApfL, Pt. ii. p. 217. t Bratn, 4, 154. Mac., rob iv. p. 204. 
t The puHg* in th« letter leaves do doubt that the “ scheme for maul in g them 
wa* Brnadalhane’a ; whether the brutal expreaalon waa hia or BUir’a ia of little oou- 
•eqtwooe, 

I VoL lv.p. 201. \ Report,?. U 5 Bmixm, voL iv. p. 158. 
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hi* people together, told them that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance 
and made hi* peace, and therefore 
desired and engaged them to live 
peaceably xmder King William’s go- 
vernment** He considered that lie 
and hi* people -were now iafe. Ard- 
kinlas forwarded a certificate that 
Glenooe had taken the oath to Edin- 
burgh, written on the same paper 
with *ome certificate* relating to 
other person*. When the paper was 
afterwards produced by the clerk of 
the Council, Sir Gilbert Elliot, upon 
the occasion of the inquiry which 
took plaoe some yean afterward*, 
the part relating to Ulenooe was found 
soored through and obliterated, but 
so nevertheless that it was stili legi- 
ble. Lord Macaulay attributes this, 
a* he attribute* everything fool, to 
the Master of Stair. “ By a dark 
intrigue,” he says, “of which the 
history is but imperfectly known, 
but which was in all probability 
directed by the Master of Stair, the 
evidence of MTan’B tardy submission 
was suppressed. ”t The circumstances 
are sot torth in the Report, and do 
not appear to us to be shrouded in 
much mystery. Anlkinlas forwarded 
to his namesake, Oolin Campbell, the 
sheriff-clerk of Argyle, who was in 
Edinbuigh at the time, along with 
the oertmeatea, Hill’s letter to him- 
self, urging that he should receive 
“ the lost sheep,” and at the same 
time wrote how earnest Glenooe was 
to take the oath of allegiance— that 
he had taken it on the Otn of January 
but that he (Ardkinlas) was doubtful 
if the Oouncil would receive it.£ The 
sheriff-clerk took the certificate to 
the clerks of the Council, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot and Mr David Moncrieff, who 
refused to receive it because the oath 
was taken after the time had expired. 
The sheriff -clerk and a Writer to 
the Signet, another Campbell, then 
applied to Lord Aberuchill, also a 
Campbell, who waa a member of 


the Privy Council, who, after ad- 
vising with some other privy coun- 
cillors, of whom, aooording to one ac- 
count, Lord Stair, § the father of 
the Master, was one, gave it a* 
their opinion that the certificate 
could not be received with safety to 
Ardkinlas or advantage to Glencoe, 
without a warrant from the King. It 
was therefore obliterated, and in that 
condition given in to the clerk of tho 
Council. Bat it did not appear that 
the matter was brought before the 
Council, “ that their pleasure might 
be known upon it, though it seemed 
to have been intended by Ardkinlas, 
who both wrote himself and sent 
Colonel Hill’s letter for to make 
Glencoe’s excuse, and desired ex- 
pressly to know the Council’s plea- 
sure. 1 ”11 There appears to be nothing 
to connect the Master of Stair, who 
was in London at the time, with this 
transaction ; indeed, his letter of the 
9th of January, in which he says 
“ that they have had an account that 
Glencoe had taken the oaths at Inver- 
aruy, , ’H aod regrets his being safe ; 
and that of the 11th, in which he 
*ays “ that Argyle told him Glencoe 
had not taken the oaths,”** seem 
conclusively to negative nis having 
had any correct knowledge of what 
had taken place. 

In the mean time, Breadolbane, 
enger to satisfy old grudges, and the 
Master of Stair, in whose mind dis- 
appointment for the failure of his 
scheme seems to have awakened a 
feeling of ferocity, the intensenees of 
which appears Hardly compatible 
with sanity ; had determined upon 
the destruction of the Glenooo men. 

Burnett states that the proposal 
for a military execution upon the 
Glencoe men emanated from Breadal- 
hane ; that he had the double view 
of gratifying his own revenge, and 
rendering the King hatefaL jrt if this 
were so, he certainly attained both 
objects. Here, however, we find no 


* Report, p. 18. + Vol. iv. p, 203, t Report, p. 17. 

| Mr Burton, in hi* History of 8outla*d, fella into * not unnatural but rather 
important mistake, which he will no doubt be glad to correct, between the father 
and son, and states that th« Hatter of Stair was oonsultad, Ac. 

i Report, p. 18. *G Gal Rod., pp. 101, 104. ** 

f t Bonum, voL iv. p. IK. 
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guide whom we cm safely follow, 
for Burnett* narrative, written long 
After, and with the manifest design 
of ervmring William, is full of in- 
aocurades and false statements. Wo 
h»T«, how e v er , the fact as to which 
there can be no doubt whatever, 
that the following order was signed 
by William on the 16th of January 
1692 

“ lMT»U<mOirg THOM THJ KlUO TO 

Oolohml Hill. 

“ 1(WA JVuwttfrjr 1901 

* William R. — 1. The copy of that 
paper given by Macdonald of Acghtera 
to you hath been abown u*. We did 
formerly grant pataca to Bcohan and 
Cannon, and we do authorise and allow 
yon to grant peases to them, and ten 
servant* to each of them, to oomc freely 
and safely to Leith ; and from that to be 
transported to the Netherlands before 
the 16th of March next; to go from 
thenoo when they please, without any 
atop or trouble. 

* 2. We do allow you to reoeive the 
aubtuiaaiona of Glengarry and thoee 
with him, upon their biking the oath of 
allegiance and delivering np the Loose 
of Invergarry ; to be safe as to their live*, 
but aa to their eatatea to depend upon 
our mercy. 

“8. In caao you find the house of Inver- 
garry cannot probably be taken in this 
season of the year, with the artillery 
and provision* you onn bring there ; in 
that case we leave it to your discretion 
to give Glengarry the assnranoe of entire 
Indemnity for life and fortune, upon 
delivering of the house and arms, and 
taking the oath of allegianoe. In this 
you ire to act as you find the circuin- 
atanceH of the iflkir do require ; but it 
were much better that those who have 
not taken the benefit of our indemnity, 
in the terms within the diet preflxt by 
our proclamation, should be obliged to 
render upon merer. The taking the oath 
of allegiance is indispensable, other* hav- 
ing already taken it. 

“4. IfM'Ean of Glenoo and that trybe 
can be well separated from the rest, it 
will be a proper vindication of the public 
juatioe to ex tii-pats that sect of thieves. 
The double of tbeae Instruction* is only 
communicated to Sir Thomas Livingston. 
— W. Rax.” * 

The advocates of William have 
framed various defences for this act 
Burnett says be signed the order 
without inquiry, t Lord Macaulay 


seee, as every one must, that it is 
impossible to support this in the 
face of the facts ; he therefore takes 
the bolder course, and justifies the 
order. He says that, “ even on the 
supposition that he read the order 
to which he affixed his name, there 
sterns to be no rtaton for blaming 
Amt," that the words of the order — 

“ Naturally bear a sense perfectly in- 
nocent, and would, but for the horrible 
event which followed, have been univer- 
sally understood in that sense. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the first duties of every 
government to extirpate gang* of thieves. 
This does Dot mean that every thief 
ought to be treacherously aseasainated 
in hi* sleep, or even that every thief 
ought to be publicly executed after a 
fair trial, but that every gang, is a gang, 
ought to be oonqJetely broken up, and 
that whatever severity is indispensably 
neoewery for that end ought to be used. 

“ If William had reed and weighed the 
words whioh were submitted to him by 
hia secretary, be would probably have 
understood them to mean that Glencoe 
was to be occupied by troops ; that re- 
uistanoe, If reawtacce were attempted, 
was to be put down with a strong hand ; 
that lovere punishment won to be in- 
flicted on those leading members of the 
clan who could be proved to have been 
guilty of great crime* ; that some active 
young freebooters, who were more used 
to handle the broadsword than the 
plough, and who did not seem likely to 
settle down Into quiet labourers, were 
to be sent to the army in the Low Coun- 
triee ; that others were to be transported 
to the Amerioan plantations ; and that 
those Macdonald* who were suffered to 
remain in their native valley were to bo 
disarmed, and required to give hostages 
for good behaviour. "J 

We can hardly suppose that Lord 
Macaulay intended his readers to 
accept these transparent sophism* 
as his deliberate opinion. We sur- 
pect he is laughing in his sleeve at 
the credulity of the public. The only 
charge against the Macdonalds was 
that they had been in arms against 
the Government, and had omitted 
to take the oaths of allegiance be- 
fore a specified day. There was no 
question before William of any sup- 
pression of a “ gang of freebooters." 
There was no accusation even of 
offences committed against lift or 


Cnllodtn Paper* , p. 19. t Btrawirr, voL tv. p. 154. t VoL Iv. p.SCfi. 
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property. Bat supposing there had tend ire have no doubt William knew 
Seen *uch a charge— aappoamg that enough of English to attach the 
Breadalbane had accused certain in- same meaning to the word 
dividual* of the tribe of stealing This order, it will be observed, b 
hi* cows, or even of firing hu dAted on tbe 10th of Jammy. Few 
house. does Lord Macaulay mean facts in history are proved by better 
gravely to assert that such an aecu- evidence than the Burt (denied both 
Mtdon would have justified William, by Burnett and Lord Macaulay *) that 
without inquiry or trial, in issuing an William, at the time be signed it, 
order for the “ extirpation ” of three knew that M'lan had taken the 
hundred men, women, and children, oath 

simply for bearing the name and A reference to the Maeter of Stair’s 
owning the blood of the offenders? letters of the 2fith of June, 20th of 
Hardly a month posses without September, and 3d of December, will 
worse offences than any the Glencoe show how minute on attention was 
men have ever been accused of, be- paid by the King to all that was 
ing committed at the present time going on in Scotland with relation 
in Ireland. What would Lord Mac- to the clans. On the 0th of January, 
an lay think of a government that the Master of Stair wrote from Ion- 
proceeded to “ extirpate " by military don, where he was in constant corn- 
execution, without trial ana without inn ideation with William. — " We 
warning, all the inhabitants of the have an account that Lockart and 
pariah where a murder had been com- Macnaughten, Appin and Glenco, 
mitted, with particular instructions took the benefit of the indemnity at 
that the squire of the parish and his Inveraray and he adds, “I have 
sons should by no means be allowed been with the Ring ; he says your 
to escape t instructions shall be despatched on 

If the order is to be justified, as Monday." + When we couple these 
Lord Macaulay here attempts to jus- facta with the subsequent impunity 
tify it^ as an act of the civil power which William granted to all, and 
(lone in execution of “ one of tho the rewards he bestowed upon some 
first duties of every government,” of those who executed the order, wo 
it should have been preceded by think no reasonable doubt can be 
the trial and conviction of the offen- entertained that he knew both the 
ders. It should have been addressed fact that Glencoe had taken the oath 
not to the militair governor of In- and the nature of the warrant he 
verlochy, but to the Lord Advocate gave, though we do not think that 
or the sneriff-depnte of tbe county, he contemplated (indeed it was hard- 
The attempt to justify the order ly poesible he should) the peculiar 
on the ground of its being a civil net circumstances of treachery and bar- 
is therefore clearly untenable ; and harity which attended the execution 
Lord Macaulay himself subsequently of the order, 
abandons it whon he attempts to Most of the accounts of these 
justify William for not inflicting transactions give only the conclnd- 
punishment on the perpetrators of ing paragraph of the order. The 
the act, on the ground that they whole of the document is material 
were compelled to do it by the mill- It contains internal evidence which 

S ' duty of obedience to their so- place® it beyond doubt that William 
or officer*. If the subject was had considered and approved of it* 
horrible, if the duties of an his- contents. The particular direction* 
torian were less solemn, Lord Mao- as to the passes to be granted to 
aulay’a attempt to introduce a new Buchan and Gannon, the instruo- 
mcaaing for the word a extirpate " tions as to the line to be pursued 
would be limply amusing. We are with regard to Glengarry, bear tbe 
<mite satisfied to abide Iby the au- marks of having been under hie 
tbority of Johnson and of old Bader consideration ; and it is particularly 
the <pA&irym, who agree that ft deserving of observation that it u 
means to “root out," “to destroy;" assumed that Glengarry and the 


BuaifSTt, voL iv. p. 104 ; Mxo., toL iv. p. 104. 
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Macdonald* had not taken the oath*, Thapaawjato Rannoehwould be »ecured, 
yet they were to be s&fc u to their A party that may b* potted in 
lire*, and in pertain rircomaUncea hiutd Bt * lirw ®«* out tham off;- Ac.* 
aa to their property alao, whilst Again on the 30th of January he 

Q4enooe and the M'lana wean to be wrote M ... Lei it be Herat and 

u extirpated.” The only artnizn- mdden. ... It mnit be quietly 

stanoe to diatingmah Macdonald of done, otherwise they will make shift 

Glenganyfrom Macdonald of Glffljooe both for the men and their ca ttle. 
waa, that the former was at this Argyle’i detachment lie* in Keppoch 
moment holding hi* castle in open wellt to aasiat the garrison to do all 
and avowed defiance to the Govern- on * Bndden."t 
ment, whilat the latter had taken the Other letters from the Master of 
oath of allegiance, and had brooght Stair oontain expression* even mom 
his people into a state of peaceful guvage. In one of them he informs 
submission to the Government. Yet Livingstone with exultation that a 
Lord Macaulay thinks that there is report had reached him, through 
“no reason for blaming" the King Argyll, that GLenooe had not taken 
for signing an order to spare Glen- the oath ; but then which we have 
gany and to “ extirpate Glencoe, quoted refer immediately and ex- 
and that the order itself was “ per- preaaly to William’s order for “extir- 
fectly innocent” pation " of the 16th of January. 

The Master of Stair lost no time Hill was a time-serving but not 
in patting Williams commands into an inhuman man. He Lad kept in 
execution. He forwarded the order -with every government since the 
forthwith in duplicate to Living- Commonwealth, but he had no taste 
stone, the oommander of the forces, for unnece«ary bloodshed, though 
and to Hill, the governor of the gar- he had not manliness or courage to 
riaon of Inverlochy ; and he wrote on oppose the slaughter. Ready agents 
the 16th January, the very day on were, however^found in Sir Thomas 
which the order was signed, the fol- Livingstone, Lieut -Col. Hamilton, 
lowing letter to the former Major Honcanson, Captain Campbell 
Staib to LmaosTOiTM. of . ^Jenlyon, Captain Drummond, 

..i , nnd the two IindsayB, These name* 

" Sih, — B y thi. I send ^ve down to an im- 

you farther instruction* oouoerning the mortality of infamy, *S the willing 
l>ropo*itions by Glengarry ; none know and remorBeles* tools of the King, of 
what they are but onJy’Col Hill, Ac. Bread albano, and the Master of Stair, 

. . . Tke King doet not at ail inoline to in the work of murder. On the 23d 
receive any after tke diet but on merry, of January, immediately after the 
Ac. ... But for * just example of \m- receipt of the Master’s letter of the 
geanc*. I introat th*t the thieving tribe igflj, gi r Thomaa Livingstone wrote 
of Glenoo may be rooted out in earnest Lj e nt-OoL Hamilton as follow* 

. . . Let me know whether you would 

have me expede your co mini ■ion a* a “louracaaB, Jan. JS, ISM. 

brigadier of the army in general, or if “Sna,— SinoemylMtl ondoretimd that 

you would rather want it UU tke end of the Laird of Glenco, ooming after the 
thia expedition ; that 1 Hope your tueeett preflxt time, wa* not admitted to take 
may be nek at to incline tke King to cure the oath— it very good neta to ut 
you a furtker adeanoementf Ac. ^ng tkat at Court it u uitked tkat 

TT , , , ke had not taken it — *o that the very 

He wrote on the same day to neat might be entirely routed out; for 
Hill ; — the Secretary, in three of hi* laat letter*, 

“ I thill entreat you, that for a just has made mention of him, tod it i* 
vengeance and public example the known at Court that he ha* not taken 
thieving tribe of Glenoo may bo rooted it, 80 , air, here it a fair occasion to 
out to purpose. The Earl* of Argile show you that your arriton serve* for 
and Breadatbana have promised they some ute ; and being tkat tkt order it to 
■hall have no retreat ia their bound*, poeitivt from Court to me not to apart 

* Higklmnd Paper*. Maitland dub. p. M. 
t Ia other oopiea these word* ar* ‘ in LattirickwheeL* 

I QeL Red., 102. Mtpert, M, 31. 
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any of (Am that ware not timeou*ly 
oocn* in, m yon may see by the orders 
I s*nt to your oolonel, I desire you 
would berm with Glenoo, snd *par« 
nothing of what belong* to them ; but 
do not tronbU Uu Go vtntmmi wiik pri- 
mnurt. 1 shall expect with the first 
oocasion to hear the progress you hare 
made in this, end remain, air, your obe- 
dient •errant, T. Litukhttoss," * 
Hamilton lo«t no time. t Campbell 
of Glenlyon was »eleoted for the ser- 
vice. On the 1st of February 1692 
he entered the glen with hie two sub- 
alterns, Lieutenant and Ensign Lind- 
say, and one hundred and twenty 
men. The story of the massacre has 
been told in eloquent prose and in 
impassioned verse, but never, in our 
opinion, so vividly, bo impressively, 
as in the words of the Report of 
1095 

“ Ths alanghter of the Glenco men 
was in this manner ;vis., John and Alex- 
ander Maodonald, sons to the deceased 
Glenoo, depone that, Gleugary’* house 
being reduoed, the foroes were called 
b*ok to the south, and Glenlyon, a oap- 
tain of the Earl of Argyle'a regiment, 
with Lieutenant Lindsey and Ensign 
Lindsay, and lix-soore soldiers , returned 
to Glenoo about the 1st of February 
1 002, whore at their antry tho elder bro- 
ther John met them, with about twenty 
men, nod demanded the reason of their 
coming ; and Lieutenant Lindsay showed 
him bis orders for quartering there, un- 
der Colonel Hill’s hand, and gave assur- 
ance that they were only oome to quar- 
ter ; whereupon they were billotod in 
the country, and had froe quarter* and 
kind entertainment, living familiarly 
with the people until the 13th day of 
February. And Alexander farther de- 
pones, that Glenlyon, being his wife's 
undo, came almost every day and took 
his morning drink at his house ; snd 
that the very night before the slaughter, 
Glenlyon did play at cards in his own 
quartan with both the brothers. And 
John depones, that old Glenco, his fa- 
ther, had invited Glenlyon, Lieutenant 
Lindsay, and Ensign Lindsay, to dine 
with him upon the very day the slaughter 
happened. 

Here we must break in upon the 
narrative, and show bow this 12th of 


February, which was pajsed by Glen- 
lyon in playing cards with the yotmg 
Macdonalds in his quarters, and re- 
ceiving invitations from then father, 
was employed by Hi ll, Hamilton, 
and Dunoanaon. This will appear 
from the following let ten, all of 
which are dated on that day > — 

Con Hill to Lhut.-Col. Hajtlltox. 

" Fkit-Woium, ISOk las*. 

” Bra,— Y ou are, with four hundred of 
my regiment, and the four hundred of 
my Lord Argyle’s regiment under the 
oommxnd of Major EhmCanson, to march 
straight to Glenco, and there put in exe- 
cution the order* you have received 
from the Commander-in-Chief. Given 
under my hand at Fort-William the 12th 
[Feb.] 1022. J. Hill.” 

Lhut.-Col. Hamilton to Major Robt. 

DnscAireoif. 

(7) J ■ Baluithvua, lStA Fd> , ]«WX 

“ Sir, — Ponraant to the Commander-in- 
Chief and my oolonel’s order to me, for 
putting in execution the King’s com- 
mand against these rebels of Glenoo, 
wherein you, with the party of the Earl 
of Argyll’s regiment under your com- 
mand, are to be concerned : you are, 
therefore, forthwith to order your aflhirs 
so as that the several peats already as- 
signed you be by you and your several 
detachments fain in acUvaneas precisely 
by fivo of the dock to-morrow morning, 
being Saturday ; at which time 1 will 
endeavour the same with those ap- 
pointed from this regiment for the other 
places. It will be moat necessary you 
secure well those avenues on the smith 
side, that the old fox, nor nous of his 
cubs, get away. The orders are, that 
none be spared of the sword, nor the 
Government troubled with prisoners ; 
which is all until I see you, from, air, 
your most humble servant, 

u JAjrxa Hajcltoit. 

“ Please to order a guard to secure the 
ferry and boats there; and the boets 
must be all on this aide the ferry after 
your men are" over.” 

Major Robert DcrvoiJnios to Captain 
Robert Campbell of Glenlyoue. 

l ttk Ttb. 18M. 

“ Sir, — You are hereby ordered to 
fall upon the rebels, the Macdonalds of 


* fSdlodm Paper*, 12. 

t Just ana hundred Tsar* after these events, in 1791, the opening of the roads 
and the establishment of posts are mentioned ss having had so great an effect that 
“ a letter might ooms from Edinburgh to Appin in three days, or even two days and 
a-balf.” — StKCLAia’i Statistical Account of (A« Highland*, vol. L p. 497. 

t “ Fort-William” in other copies, and apparently correct Bee the order in the 
PJ8. to hare the boat* on tkit aids to prevent the escape of the victims. 
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Qlocoo, and pet all to the sword ondar Innerriggra, where GHaolyoo vu quar- 
—To n ty. Too an to ban an espocial tered ; and that he found Glee! you and 
can that the old fox and hi* eon* do no* hi* men preparing their arm*, which 
eaoane tout hands : rtra are to secure all made the deponent a*k the cause : but 


wmp« jour hunk ; jm at© to Moure ill m ad o the deponent a mk the oanae ; but 
the avenue*, that no roan escape. TTii* Glenlyon gave him only good word*, 
you are to pot in execution at five of the end aaid they were to march again** 

L : _ -l— , J l,. +Kaf lima <vr iriTTia rtf m*vn » • rvH ff 


dock perciaely ; and by that time, 
very ahortly after it, I will strive to be 


■ome of Glengarrie’* men ; and if they 
were ill intended, would he not have 


at you with a rtruugar party. If I do told Sandy and hi* niece t — meaning the 
not oome to you at five, you are not to deponent’* brother and hie wife — which 

tarry for me, but to fall on. This i* by made the deponent go home and go 

the King 1 * special command, for the again to hi* bed, until hie •errant, who 
good and safety of the oountry, that hindered him to Bleep, roueed him ; and 

th«e miscreants be cut off, root and when he rose and went out, he peroeived 

branch. See that this be put in ex ecu- about twenty men ooming toward* hi* 

tion without fear or favour, or you house, with their bayonet* fixed to their 
may expect to be dealt with a* one not musket* ; whereupon he fled to the hill, 


true to King or Government, nor a man 
fit to carry oommiiion in the King’s 
service. Expecting you will not fail in 


and having Aucluiaion, a little village in 
Glenoo, in view, he heard the anot* 
wherewith Auchintriaten and four more 


the fulfilling hereof, u you love yourself were killed ; end that he heard also the 
— I Bubecribe thi* with my hand at Bhot* at Innerriggflrn, where Glenlyon 


Bellychyll* the 12th Feb. 1092. 

“ ROBXHT DUK0A3BO5." 


hail caused to kill nine more, a* a hall be 
hereafter declared ; and thi* i* confirmed 


We now return to the nnrrotive of h, tho eoncuning depnetion of A1 m- 
event, in Glencoe, rad the mode in -nJe r HUod..inUd, hi. brother, whom n 
whichGlenlyonexecnted th^eoriem 

“But on the 13th day of February, killing your brother at the door ; which 
being Saturday, about four or five in the made Alexander to floe with his brother 
morning, Lieutenant Lindsay, with a to the hill, where both of them heard 
party of the foreeoid soldiers, came to the foreeoid allots at Auchnaion and In- 
old Glenoo b house, where, having called nerriggen. And the laid John, Alex- 
in a friendly manner, and got in, they under, and Archibald Macdonald, do all 
flhot hia father dead, with several shot*, depone, that tho some morning there 
as he was rising out of hia bed ; and wo* one Serjeant Barber with a party at 
their mother having got up and put on Auchnaion, and that Auchintriaten be- 
her clothe*, the soldiers stripped her ing there in his brother 1 * house, with 
naked, and drew the rings off her fin- eight more sitting about the fire, the 
gers with their teeth; as likewise they aoldiere discharged upon them about 


killed one man more, and wounded t 


eighteen shots, whioh killed Auohlntri- 


other grievously at the same place, aten and four more ; but the other four, 
And thi* relation they aay they had whereof nine were wounded, falling 


from their mother, and 1* confirmed by 
the deiKwitdon of Archibald Macdonald, 


down a* dead, Serjeant Barber laid hold 
of Auohintriaten’a brother, one of the 


indweller in Glenoo, who further de- four, and asked him if he were alive F 
pones that Glenco was *hot . behind his He answered that he wss, and that he 
back with two shot* — one through the d paired to die without rather than 


head, and another tlm 


within. Barber said, that for his meat 


and two more were killed with him in that he had eaten, he would do him the 
that plane, and a third wounded and left favour to kill him without ; but when 
for dead : and thi* he knows, because he the man was brought out, and soldier* 
came that same day to Glenoo house, brought up to shoot him, he having his 
and saw his dead body lying before tho plaid looee, flung it over their face*, and 
door, with the other two that were killed, so escaped; and the other three broke 
and spoke with the third that wu through the bock of the house and 
wounded, whose name wa» Duncan Don, escaped. And at Innerriggen, where 
who come there occasionally with letter* Glenlyon wa* quartered, the soldier* 
from the Brae of Mar. . , . took other nine men, and did bind them 

u The said John Maodonald, eldest son hand and foot, and killed them one by 
to the deceased Glenoo, depone* : The one with *hot ; and when Glenlvoa ln- 
aame morning that hi* father wa* killed dined to aave a young man of about 
there oame soldier* to hi* house before twenty year* of age, one Optain Drum- 
day, and called at hi* window, which mond came and aaked how he n a me to be 
gave him the alarm, mad* him go to saved, in reepeot of the order* that w*r* 
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given, end «bot him deed. And osother 
yoma boy, of about thirteen year*, ru 
to Qleniyon to be saved ; he vu like- 
wise abut deed. And in the same town 
there wa* a woman, and a boy about 
four or five yean of age, killed And 
at Auohnaion there waa aleo a child 
ml Med, and nothing found of him but 
the hand. There ware likewise aevand 
killed at other placea, whereof one waa 
an old man about eighty yean of age. 
And all thi#, the deponent* aay, they 
affirm, because they heard the ahot, aaw 
tha dead bodice, and had an aocount 
from the woman that were left And 
Ronald Maodonald, indweller in Glenoo, 
farther depone*, — That he being living 
with hie father in a little town in Glenoo, 
tome of Glenlyon’a aoldiera came to hie 
father's house, the aid 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, in the morning, and dragged hie 
father out of hia bed, and knocked him 
down for dead at the door ; which the 
deponent seeing, made hia escape ; and 
hia father recovering after the soldiers 
were gone, got into another house ; but 
this houae was shortly burnt, and hia 
father burnt in it ; and the deponent 
came there after and gathered hia father’* 
bone* and buried them. He aleo de- 
clare*, that at Auohnaion, where Auch- 
intrinton waa killed, he aaw the body of 
Auohintriaten and three more oast out 
and oovered with dung. And another 
witneee of the same declares, that upon 
the aamo 13th day of February, Glen- 
lyoTi and Lieutenant Lindsay, and their 
soldiers, did, in the morning before day, 
fall upon the people of Qlenco, when 
they wore secure in their beds, and killed 
them ; and he being at Jimerriggen, fled 
with the first, but heard ahot*, and had 
two brothers killed there, with three 
men more and a woman, who were ail 
buried before he came back. And all 
theae five witnesses concur, tint the 
aforesaid slaughter waa made by Glen- 
]yoc and his soldiers, after they had 
been quartered, and livod peaceably and 
friendly with the Qlenco men about 
thirteen days, and that the number of 
those whom they knew to be aLun were 
about twenty-five, and that the »>ldiera, 
after the slaughter, did bum the houses, 
lama, and goods, and carried away a 
great rpoil of horse, noh, and ah cep, 
nbors 1000. And James Campbell, aol- 
dies in the castle of Stirling, depones, 
that in January 1062, he then being a 
soldier in Gleolyon's oompany, marched 
with tha oompany from Inverlochie to 
Glenoo, where the oompany was quar- 
tered, and very kindly entertained for 
tha ipaoe of fourteen days ; that he knew 
nothing of tha dadgn of killing the 


Glenoo men till tha morning that the 
slaughter was committed, at which time 
GUmlyon and Captain Drummond's com- 
panies were drawn out in several parties, 
and got orders from Qleniyon and their 
other ofBoers to shoot and kill all the 
countrymen they mot with; and that 
the deponent, being one of the party 
which was at the town where Glanlyon 
had his quarters, did see several men 
drawn out of their beds, and particularly 
he did see Gienlyou’i own landlord shot 
by his order, and a young boy about 
twelve years of age, who endeavoured to 
save himself by taking hold of Qleniyon, 
offering to go anywhere with him if he 
would spare his life ; and waa shot deed 
by Captain Drummond’s order. And 
the deponent did see about eight persons 
killed, and several houses burnt, and 
women flyiDg to tho hilis to save their 
lives. And lastly, Sir Colin Campbell 
of AbcruchU depone*, that after the 
slaughter, Glenlyon told him that Mac- 
donald of Innerriggen was killed with 
the rest of the Glenoo men, with Colonel 
Hill’s pas# or protection in his pocket, 
which a soldier brought and showed to 
Glenlyon.” 

Some circumstances still remain 
strangely obscure. We have been un- 
able to discover whether the clan 
gave ap their arms when they made 
their submission to the Government. 
It is difficult to *uppo*e that a fact 
which would add so greatly to the 
atrocity of tho deed should have been 
passed over unnoticed ; yet it is 
equally difficult to suppose that a 
body of from fifty to a hundred men, 
trained to anna, should have per- 
mitted themselves, their wives, and 
children, to be butchered without 
striking a single blow in their de- 
fence ; and unequal is the numbers 
were, and sudden as was the attack, 
it can hardly be supposed that such 
defence would have been wholly with- 
out effect 

Another point which lias never 
been cleared up, relates to the plunder 
of the glen by the troop*. The soldiers 
of William, who, according to Lord 
Macaulay, were executing justice 
upon thieves and marauders, did not 
content themselves with murder, but 
added the crimes of robbery and 
arson. The flock* and herd*, the 
only movables of value, were swept 
away, and all that oouid not be re- 
moved was ruthlewly burned. The 
plunder waa ooaudeirable— above a 
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thousand head of cattle, horses, and 
sheep rewarded tbo murderers. Of 
this they appear to have retained 
quiet possession ; at least we can 
nowhere trace any act of restitution. 
The Parliament of Scotland ad- 
dressed the King, recommending that 
some reparation might be made to 
the survivors of the massacre for 
their loases, and “ such orders given 
for supplying their necessities as hia 
majesty should think fit,” William 
■was deaf to their prayer. The only 
effect was the remission of a cees 
which had been imposed upon the 
valley, and which they appear to have 
been utterly unable to pay.* 

Such is the story of the massacre 
of Glencoe. Lord Macaulay observes 
— u It may be thought strange that 
these events should not hsve been 
followed by a burst of exoaration 
from every part of the civilised 
world.” t It would have been strange 
indeed had they passed unnoticed. 
Official publication in Engiand was 
of course suppressed. The London 
Gazettes, the monthly Mercuries, and 
the licensed pamphlets were silent 
But the Paris Gazette of the 12th 
April 1G92, under date of the 23d 
March (less than six weeks after the 
event), has the following announce- 
ment 

“ D'EDraBouRo, 23 Mart, 

“ Le Laird de Glenoow * estS m*»aacrtf 
depute quolques joun«, de la manure la 
plui barbtro, qmy (jail * ftut mrAmit 
a* Qoureruement prisr.st. Le Laird de 
Gleolion, espitainedana le rdgiment d’Ar- 
gyle, suivant 1’ordre exprds du Colonel 
Hill, goavernear d' Inverlochie, »e trans- 
porta la nait h Glenoow, areo un oorpa 
do troupes ; et lea aoldats extant ontroi 
dui lea malaoni, tUerent le Leord de 
Glenoow, deux de oea fils, t rente six 
hommes ou eufans et quatre femmes. 

u lie avoieDt rdaolu d’extenniner ainsi 
le reate des habitant, nonobttant Vam- 
nrtiie qui leur avoit c*t( accordlt : mate 
environ deux cents se eauvdrent On fait 
courlr le bruit qull a esU tu<5 dsns une 
embuaoade lea arm os k la main, pour 
dim inner d'horreur d'une action si bar- 
bare, capable do faire oonootetrs k 
toute la nation, le peu de auretd qu'il y 
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a dsns laa parolea de eulx qui gouvema- 
ment”t 

This account, it is true, oontaini 
few particulars. It is silent as to 
the peculiar treachery of Glenlyon ; 
but it states the slaughter of peace- 
ful men, women, and children, in 
violation of an amnesty. HowLord 
Macaulay, who refers to this passage, 
can state that “ in this there was 
nothing very strange or shocking, 
we confess ourselves wholly unable 
to understand. If murder committed 
in violation of pledged faith is not 
shocking, we should be glad to know 
what is. A detailed and very aocurate 
account, entitled “ A Letter from a 
Gentleman iu Scotland to iiis Friend 
in London, <fec., v dated April 20th, 
1092, next appeared. Lord Macaulay 
intimates his opinion that this letter 
was not published until the follow- 
ing year, and reminds his readers 
that the date of 1692 was at that 
time used down to the 25th March 
1693. But Lord Macaulay has failed 
to observe that the date of the letter 
is Avial, and April 1692 was always 
April 1092. 

It is no doubt difficult to fix the 
precise date — great obstacles wore 
thrown in the wuy of publication. 
But the contents of the letter were 
certainly known in London before 
June 1692, for in that month Charles 
Leslie, the writer of the Gallienus 
Redivivus , went in consequence of 
this letter to Brentford, where Glen- 
lyon and Drtunmond, with the rest of 
Lord Argyle’s regiment, were quarter- 
ed, and there heard the account oftho 
massacre from the soldiers who had 
been actors in it, one of whom said, 
“Glencoe hangs about Glenlyon night 
and day ; you may see him in his 
face.” H 

It is strange that Lord Maoaulay, 
who is Dot scrupulous as to the sa- 
crifices he makes for the sake of the 
picturesque, should havo lost the 
poetry of this passage by using * 
doubtful term, substituting a place 
for a person, and a prosaic paraphrase 
for the simple words and poetical 
imagination of the Highlander who 


* Highland Papers, Malt CL + VoL iv. p. 218. t Paris Gasettc, 12 Avril 1M2. 
§ YoLiv. p. 314. U QaL Red., p. 92. 
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Mir the image of the murdered man petion" order with hie own hand, An- 
refloctod in the face of hie murderer.* other point of similarity consisted in 

The Gallienus Redivisus, which, the filial impiety of William and Mary. 
Lord Macaulay says, “ speedily fol- u Whilst Rome lamented the fate of 
lowed," did not appear until after her sovereign isav# Gibbon), the loa- 
the execution of the commission in age coldness of his son was extolled 
1695. Lord Maoanlay bestows a by the serrile courtiers as the per- 
note t upon the sin gular name of this feet firmness of a hero and a stoic." (9 
pamphlet, which deserves a passing Lord Macaulay substitutes the Mas- 
no tioc, aa it betrays the care with ter of Stair for William, and his 
which he has availed himself of every letters for the M extirpation " order, 
opportunity to divert indignation and garbles the quotation to make it 
from William to the Master of Stair, fit. In dealing with a book which 
He sayaj u An unlearned or even a is in the hands of so few as the GaU 
learned reader may be at a loes to lieniu Redivivus, this is hardly 
guess why the Jacobites should have fair. 

selected so itrange a title for a Wo owe the knowledge we derive 
pamphlet on the massacre of Glen- of the massacre from the evidence 
coe/ The reader, learned or un- taken before the Commission to a 
learned, who found himself at any fortunate combination of ciroum- 
loss iu the matter, must be singularly stances. 

stupid, inasmuch as the reason is The excitement of public feeling 
fully stated at page 107 of the rendered it impossible for William to 
pamphlet, where a parallel lb drawn resist the demand for inquiry, and 
between William and tbe Emperor the jealousy of Johnston made that 
Gallienus, and a comparison msti- inquiry searching and complete, with 
tuted l>etween the “Extirpation" the view of destroyinghis colleague, 
order of the former, and a letter of the Master of Stair. We agree with 
the Emperor to Yunianus. This Lord Macaulay, that the report of 
letter, which tho writer of the the commission is an “excellent di- 
pamphlot quotes, and which Gibbon gest of evidence.” IT The character of 
describes aa “a most savage mandate “ austere justice,’* which he claims fur 
from Gallienus to ono of his minis- it, we wholly deny. “ The conclu- 
ters after the suppression of Ingcn- sion,” says Lord Macaulay, “ to 
uus, who had assumed the purple in which the commission came, and in 
Illyricum,” § concludes with the which every intelligent and candid 
following words — “ language to inquirer wilt concur , was that tho 
which " fsaya Lord Macardajf “ that slaughter of Glencoe was a barbarous 
of the Master of Stair bore but too murder, and that of this barbarous 
much resemblance : ” — “ Perimendus murder the letters of the Master of 
est omnia sexus virilia. Oceidendus Stair were ike sole warrant and 
est qnlcunqne maledixit. Oceidendus cause,” ** At the risk of having our 
est quicunque male voluit. Lace- intelligence or our candour denied 
ra, Occide, OoDcide : animttm meum by Lord Macaulay, we are compelled 
inteli\gere poles, mea mrnle iratcere to dissent from the latter portion of 
<pii hcec manu mea scri}m. n Lord this judgment Admitting in its full 
Macaulay, quoting the passage which extent the atrocity of these letters, 
is given entire in the Gallienus Redi- they formed, in our opinion, but a 
virtu, omits the words which we small and secondary part of the cause 
have put in italics, which contain the of the slaughter. There was another 
sting, from their similarity to the fact greater than Stair, or than Breadal- 
of William having signed the “ extir- bane, who must, according to the 

* Lord Mac* ulaj "■ word* ar* m follow* : “ Some of hi* soldier*, however, who 
Obwrvod him closely, whispered that all thi* bravery waa put on. He was not the 
mao that he had been before that night. The form of liia count* urn oe wo« 
changed. In all plaoee, at all hour*, whether he waked or slept, Glenooe was for 
ever Wore him.” — VoL iv. p. SIC. 

+ See note, p. 11*. t Vol iv. p. 21*. f Gibbon, Decline and Fall vol i p. 412. 

B Giuboh, yuL i. p. 407. T VoL iv. p. 674. ** y 0 L Ir. p. 674. 
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“austere justice ” of history, share 
the responsibility of this great crime 
■with them. Lord Macaulay mis- 
leads his readers, and obscures the 
question, by treating the slaughter, 
when it suits his purpose, as the 
exercise of a wild and irregular jus- 
tice against a band of murderers and 
freebooters. To prepare the mind of 
the reader, he evokes from past 
oenturiM horrible tales of outrages 
committed by the tenth cousin a of 
the great- grandfs there of the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe on the people of 
Culloden, by the inhabitant* of Eig 
on the Macleods, and by the Mac- 
leoda again on the people of Eig. 
He narrates a story, unsupported by 
a single tittle of evidence, of M‘Ian 
having at bo me former period exe- 
cuted with his own hand the wild 
justice of the tribe on a member of 
his own clan* He likens the M&o- 
donalds to the mosstroopers of the 
Border and tho banditti of the Apen- 
nines, and describes them as “ ma- 
rauders who, in any well-governed 
country, would have been hanged 
thirty years before.” t Lord Macaulay 
is an accomplished advocatm and is 
well aware of the effect that declama- 
tion of this kind will produce on the 
minds of nine out of ten of his 
readers. The tenth man knows that 
he has the testimony of Colonel 
Hill to the quiet, peaceable, and 
honest domeanour of the Macdonalds, 
and the conclusive fact, that during 
the whole of the inquiry, though 
abundance of hard lan guage was used, 
there was no attempt to bring even 
a single charge of any offence what- 
ever against the Macdonalds. This 
puts an end at onoo to any defence 
of William's “ extirpation ” order, 

K ded on the supposition of its 
_ directed against oi vil offenders. 
We may therefore confine our atten- 
tion to the inquiry into how far it 
was justified, and who was respon- 
sible for it as a military act. 

The Parliament of Scotland found 
the slaughter to bo murder, and 
demanded that Glenlyon, Drum- 
mond, the Lyndsaya, and Sergeant 


Barber should be sent home to be 
prosecuted for the crime of murder 
under trust. Lord Macaulay saya 
that the Parliament was here severe 
in the wrong place ; % that the 
crimes of these men. horrible as they 
were, were nevertheless not the fit- 
ting subject of punishment, inasmuch 
as each was compelled to act as he 
had done by the subordination ne- 
cessary in an army. Lord Macaulay 
runs up the ladder of responsibility 
from the sergeant to the ensign, and 
so on up to Glenlyon, and from him 
to his ooionel, Hamilton ; hut he ap- 
pears not to be aware to what this 
argument necessarily leads. If Glen- 
lyon was justified by the onler of 
Hamilton, Hamilton was in like 
manner justified by the order of 
Livingstone Thus we reach the oom- 
nmnder-in-chief. Doe* the responsi- 
bility rest there 1 If it did, loud 
would have been the cry of vengeance 
for innocent blood ; yet the Scottish 
Parliament acquitted Livingstone, and 
Lord Macaulay passes him over un- 
noticed That the slaughter in Glen- 
coe was a barbarous murder, mur- 
der under trust, the foulest and 
highest dogn;c of crime, all are 
a^eed- We have traoed the responsi- 
bility up to the commander-in-chief ; 
who was Aw superior ? Not the 
Master of Stair. The Secretary of 
Stuto for Scotland has no authority 
in military matters over the com- 
mander-in-chief, except so far aa he 
is the mouthpiece of tne King. Liv- 
ingstone derived his orders direct from 
William. Lf he exceeded thoeo or- 
ders. the blood-guiltiness rests on his 
head. It is of no avail for him to 
say, “ I obeyed the Master of Stair,” 
unless the Master of Stair spoke and 
wrote as the agent of the King ; and 
if he did, hii orders were William’s 
orders. The Parliament of Scotland 
voted that the order signed by Wil- 
liam did not authorise tho slaughter 
of Glencoe. If Johnson' » Dictionary 
had been in existence, and if they 
had consulted it to discover the 
meaning of the King’s wonls, they 
would have found that his deaign 


* This story wsa first told by Dslrympk in 1771. There is no trice wh **° T £ ai 
It to be discovered in the ootemporery proceedings, where, no doubt, it would Dave 
bean found, bad there been even the slightest foundation for it. 

t VoLii.p.WS. I VoL It. p. 576. 
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mu to “ root oat, to eradicate, to 
exscind, to destroy," and the follow- 
ing example given : w We in vain 
endeavour to drive the wolf from 
our own to another’s door ) the breed 
ought to be ultibpatkd out of the 
island * It would be difficult to 
point out any passage in the Mas- 
ter of Stair’s letters which exceeds 
this. Inhuman as they are, they 
add nothing to the plain and simple 
words of the order. The execution 
certainly fell far short Instead of 
“ extirpation," not more than about 
one tenth part of the clan was de- 
stroyed, Here, then, following out 
Lord Macs nlay’s own principle — the 
principle known to the law as u re- 
spondeat superior” — the responsi- 
bility rests with William. Tho only 
esoftpe is the one suggested by 
Burnett, namely, that Wiluam affixod 
his signature to a paper, presented to 
him by Stair and brcadalbane, in 
ignorance of it* contents. We have 
already shown how entirely this 
hypothesis is unsupported by evi- 
dence, how strong the presumptions 
ure aguinst it. But there remains 
one piece of evidence, which to our 
minds is conclusive. Had William 
been thus entrapped, how terrible 
would have been his wrath when lie 
discovered the crime to which he had 
been unwittingly made a party ! How 
signal his vengeance on the traitore 
Stair Mid Brcadalbane ! Instead of 
this, wo find that, when he was 
obliged to dismiss Stair from office 
in compliance with public opinion 
and the intrigues of his colleagues, 
instead of handing him over to justice, 
consigning him to the trial, tho con- 
viction. and the death of shame, 
which he most unquestionably would 
have deserved, he grants hirn full 
pardon, immunity, and protection for 
all bis acta, and espemally for his 
share in the slaughter of the men of 
Glencoe. 

We are not aware that the follow- 
ing document has been cited in any 
history of the massacre : to us ft 
appears conclusive of the original 
participation of W illiam in that great 


“ Scholl or Disch axo* to Johv 
Vmoodht Stahl 

u Hi* majesty, considering tint John 
Viscount of Stair hath been employed in 
hie majesty ’• eerrloe for many yean, and 
in •everial capacities, first as his majesty '• 
Advocate, and thereafter aa Secretary of 
State, in which eminent employments 
peeaons are in danger, either by exceed- 
ing or coming abort of their doty, to 
fall under the seventies of law, and 
become obnoxious to prosecutions or 
trouble therefor; and bis majesty being 
well satisfied that the said Vimxmni of 
Stair hath rendered him many faithful 
service*, and being well assured of his 
affection and good intentions, and being 
graciously pleased to pardon, cover, and 
secure him now after the demission of 
his office, and that he is diverted of public 
employment, from all questions, prose- 
cutions, and trouble whatsoever ; and 
particularly hie majesty, ooneidering that 
the sutfmfr of execution of the men of 
(Jlenco was contrary to the laws of 
humanity and hospitality, being done 
by those eoldiers who for some days be- 
fore had been quartered amongst them 
And entertained by them, which was a 
fault in tho actors, or thoae who gave 
tho immediate orders on tho plaoe. But 
that tho said Viacount of Stair, then 
Secretary of State, being at London, 
many hundred rnilee distant, he could 
have no knowledge of nor aoeeswon to 
the method of that execution ; and his 
majesty being willing to pardon, forgive, 
and remit any excess of seal or going 
beyond bis instructions by the said John 
Viscount of Stair, and that Ac had no 
hand in the Inirfmrou* manner of execu- 
tion ; therefore his majesty ordains a 
letter of remission to bo rnide, Rnd 
pasaed his great seal of his majesty’s 
antient kingdom, Ac., and particularly 
any excess, crime, or fault done or com- 
mitted by the said John Viscount of 
Stair in that matter of Qlenco, and 
doth exoner, discharge, pardon, indem- 
nify, and remit the said John Viscount 
of Stair, Ao." + 

It is to lie observed that the very 
gentle censure contained in this docu- 
ment is confined entirely to “the 
manner of execution .” The King 
shows no disapproval whatever either 
of the order— his signature to which, 
Burnett Bays t was obtained by the 
fraud of Stair— or of those letters 


Look*. 


t Pmpert IUmtmtix* cf the Highland* of Scotland, Maitland Club. 
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which Lord Macaulay avert* to hare 
been the u sole warrant and cause of 
this barbarous murder." If anything 
were wanting to prove without a pos- 
sibility of doubt the King’s participa- 
tion in the crime, it would be rap- 
plied by the fact that this u Scroll of 
Discharge" ia immediately followed 
by a grant from William of the teind 
duties and other* of the regality of 
Glenluoc, as a “ mark of hia favour 
to John Viscount Stair.” 

None of the actor* in the transao- 
tion, *o far a* we are aware, incurred 
any mark* of the displeasure of the 
King. They appear to have had 
prosperous live* : Colonel Hill be- 
come* Sir John ; Glenlyon, when he 
reappears on the page of history, is a 
oolonel ; Livingstone become* Lord 
Teviot* The Master of Stair, though 
withdrawn for a time from active 
employment, in obedience to the 
voice of the Parliament and public 
opinion, was, us we have seen, re- 
wart led by William, and not many 
years afterwards reappears on earl 
instead of a viscount. 

We do not think that it is a task 
of any groat difficulty to measure ont 
the degree of responsibility which 
fairly attache* to each of tlio actors 
in tniB horrible tragedy. 

First to our minds cornea the King. 
He had not the excuse, poor as it 
may be. that he was urged on by 

K nal wrong and animosity, like 
lalbane ; or by chagrin and dis- 
appointment at the failure of a fa- 
vourite scheme, like the Master of 
Stair. We cannot doubt that Wil- 
liam's signature wai affixed to the 
order with full knowledgo of the 
facts, and that his intention was to 
strike terror into the Highlanders 
by the u extirpation ” of a clan too 
weak to offer any formidable resist- 


ance, but important enough to serve 
ss a formidable example. 

Next oome _ Breads! bane and the 
Master of Stair, between whom the 
scale* balance so nicely that it is 
hard to aay to which the larger 
share of execration i* due. 

Living*tone, Hamilton, Dun can- 
eon, Drummond, Glenlyon and his 
subaltern*, must share amongi t them- 
selves the res]xmsibUity for the pe- 
culiar circumstances of treachery 
and breach of hospitality attendant 
upon the execution. For this we 
think neither William, Breadalbanc, 
nor the Master of Stair can jnstly 
bo held answerable. 

The blundering partisans of the 
day attempted to make light of the 
atrocity of the slaughter. Lord 
Macaulay is too skilful to be betray- 
ed even by his partisanship into sup- 
porting so false an issue. He de- 
nounces the crime with unsparing 
severity. But by suppression, by 
sophism, by all the arts which may 
be tolerated in an advocate, but 
wkioh are intolerable in a judge, he 
seeks to obtain a verdict of acquittal 
for William— to limit his culpability 
to his remissneas in failing to bring 
the Master of Stair to justice, and, 
by dwelling in Btrong terms ou that 
offence, to keep out of view his parti- 
cipation in the original crime. The 
renders of the Decom/ron know by 
what means San Ciapjjelletto ob- 
tained canonisation ; the readers of 
Lord Macaulay’s History see how the 
mode of justice and humanity may 
be awarded to the murderer of 
Glencoe. They rnny compare the por- 
trait of Marlborough with the por- 
trait of William, and judge wbnt 
fidelity i* likely to be found in the 
rest of Lord Macaulay’s picture-gal- 
lery. 


Life of William III p. 357. 
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THE LUTED VEIL. 

CHATTIS L 


The time of my end approaches. 
I have lately been subject to attack* 
of angina pectoris ; and in the ordin- 
air course of things, my physician 
tell* me. I may fairly hope that my 
life will not be protracted many 
month*. Unless, then, I am cursed 
with an exceptional physical consti- 
tution, m lam cursed with an ex- 
ceptional mental character, I shall 
not much longer groan under the 
wearisome burthen of this earthly 
existence. If it were to be otherwise 
—if I were to live on to the age 
most men desire and provide for— I 
should for once have known whether 
the miseries of delusive expectation 
can outweigh the miseries of true pre- 
vision. For I foresee when I shall 
die, and everything that will happen 
in my last moments. 

Just a month from this day, on the 
SOth of September 1850, I shall be 
sitting in this chair, in this study, at 
ten o’clock at night, longing to die, 
weary of incessant insight and fore- 
sight, without delusions and without 
hope. Just as I am watching a 
tongue of blue flAme rising in the 
fire, and my lamp is burning low, the 
horrible contraction will begin at my 
chest. I shall only have time to 
reach the bell, and pull it violently, 
before the sense of suffocation will 
come. No ono answers my helL I 
know why. My two servants are 
lovenkand will have quarrelled. My 
housekeeper will have rushed out of 
the house in a fury, two hours before, 
hoping that Peny will believe she 
ha* gone to drown herself Perry is 
alarmed st last, and is gone out after 
her. The little scullery-maid is asleep 
on a bench : she never answers the 
bell; it does not wake her. The 
sense of suffocation increases : my 
lamp goes out with a horrible stench : 
I make a great effort, and snatch at 
the bell again. I long for life, and 
there is no help. I thirsted for the 
unknown : the tJhirst is gone. 0 God, 
let me stay with the known, and be 


weary of it : I am content. Agony 
of pain and suffocation — and all the 
while the earth, the fields, the pebbly 
brook at the bottom of the rookery, 
the fresh scent after the rain, the 
light of the morning through my 
chamber window, the warmth of the 
hearth after the frosty air— will dark- 
ness close over them for ever f 

Darkness — darkness — no pain — 
nothing but darkness : but I am pass- 
ing on and on through the darkness : 
my thought stays in the darkness, 
bnt always with a sense of moving 
onward. .... 

Before that time comes, I wish to 
use my last hours of ease and strength 
in telling the strange story of my 
experience. I have never frilly un- 
bosomed myself to any human being ; 
I have never been encouraged to 
trust much in the sympathy of my 
fellow-men. Bnt we have all a chance 
of meeting with some pity, some 
tenderness, some charity, when we 
are dead : it is the living only who 
cannot be forgiven — the living only 
from whom men’s indulgence and 
reverence arc held off, like the rain 
by the hard east wind. While the 
heart beats, bruise it — it is your only 
opportunity ; while the eye can still ' 
turn towards you with moist timid 
entreaty, freere it with an icy on an- 
swering gnxe ; while the ear, that 
delicate messenger to tho inmost 
sanctuary of the soul, can still take 
in the tones of kindness, put it off 
with hard civility, or sneering com- 
pliment, or envious affectation of in- 
difference ; while the creative brain 
can still throb with the sense of in- 
j ustioOj with the yearning for brotherly 
recognition— make haste— oppress it 
with your ill-considered judgments, 
vour trivial comparisons, your care- 
less misrepresentations. The heart 
will by-and-by be still— ubi rceva 
indignatio ulterivt cor laccrarc ne- 
quit ; * the eye will oease to entreat : 
the ear will be deaf ; the brain will 
have ceased from all wants as well as 
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from all -wort Then your charitable 
speeches may find vent ; then you 
may remember and pity the toil and 
the straggle and the failure ; then 
you may give due honour to the work 
achieved ; then you may find extenua- 
tion for error*, and oonaeot to bury 
them. 

That i* a trivial ichoolboy text ; 
why do I dwell on it ? It has little 
reference to roe, for I ah all leave no 
works behind me for men to honour. 
I have no near relative* who will 
make up, by weeping over my grave, 
for the wound* they inflicted on me 
when I was among them. It is only 
the story of my life that will perhaps 
win a little mors sympathy from 
strange™ when I am dead, than I 
ever believed it would obtain from 
my friends while I waa living. 

My childhood perhaps seems hap- 
pier to me than it really waa, by con- 
trast with all the after yearn For 
then the curtain of the futore was 
as impenetrable to me as to other 
children : I had all their delight in 
the present hour, their sweet indefi- 
nite hopes for the morrow ; and I 
had a tender mother : even now, 
after the dreary lapse of long years, 
a slight trace of sensation accompa- 
nies the remembrance of her caress 
aa she held me on her knee — her 
arms round my little body, her 
cheek pressed on mine, I had a 
complaint of the eyes that made me 
blind for a little while, and she kept 
me on her knee from morning till 
night. That unequalled love soon 
vanished out of my life, and even to 
my childish consciousneaa it whs as 
if that life hAd become more chilL I 


nags thundered under the archway 
of the courtyard, bj the din of the 
gong aa it gave notice of luncheon 
and dinner. His measured tramp of 
soldiery which I sometime* heard— 
for my father’s houae lay near a 
county town where there were large 
barracks— made me sob and trem- j 
ble • and yet when they were gone 
past, I longed for them to come back I 
again. 

I fancy my father thought me an 
odd child, and had little fondues* 
for me • though he was very careful 
in fulfilling what he regarded as a 
parents duties. Bat he waa alrendy 
past the middle of life, and I waa not 
his only son. My mother had been 
bis second wife, and he waa flve-and- 
forty when he married her. He was 
a firm, unbending, intensely orderly 
man, in root and stem a banker, but 
with a flourishing graft of the active 
landholder, aspiring to county influ- 
ence : one of those people who are 
always like themselves from day to 
day, who are uninfluenoed by the 
weather, and neither know melan- 
choly nor high spirits. I held him 
in great awe, and appeared more 
timid and sensitive in his presence 
than at other times ; a circumstanoe 
which, perhaps, helped to confirm 
him in tho intention to educate mo 
on a different plan from the prescrip- 
tive one with which he had complied 
in the case of my elder brother, 
already a tall youth at Eton. My 
brother waa to be his representative 
and successor ; he must go to Eton 
and Oxford, for the Bake of making 
connections, of course : my father waa 
not a man to underrate tho bearing 


rode my little white pony with the 
groom by my side as before, but thore 
were no loving eyes looking at me as 
I mounted, no glad arms opened to 
me when I came back. Perhaps I 
missed my mother’s lovo more than 
most children of aeven or eight would 
have done, to whom the other plea- 
sures of life remained as before * for 
I was certainly a very sensitive childL 
I remember still the mingled trepida- 
tion and deliciou* excitement with 
which I was affected by the tramping 
of the hones on the pavement in the 
echoing stables, by the loud resonance 
of the grooms’ voice*, by the booming 
bark of the dog* aa my father’* car- 


of Latin satirists or Greek drama- 
tists on the attainment of an aristo- 
cratic position. But, intrinsically, 
he had slight esteem for u those dead 
but soeptred spirits having quali- 
fied himself for forming an indepen- 
dent opinion by reading Potteria 
jEaehylus, and dipping into Francis’s 
Uoracc. To this negative view he 
added a positive one, derived from a 
recent connection with mining _ specu- 
lation* ; namely, that a scientific 
education waa the really nsofal train- 
ing for a younger eon. Moreover, it 
waa clear that a shy, sensitive boy 
like me waa not fit to encounter the 
rough experience of a public achooL 
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Mr Lutheran had said ao very decid- 
edly. Mr Lethemll was a large man 
in spectacles, who one day took my 
email head between his large hands, 
and prewed it here and there in an 
exploratory, suspicious manner — then 
placed each of bia great thumbs on 
my temples, and pushed me a little 
way from him, and stared at me with 
glittering spectacle*. The contem- 

{ ilation appeared to displease him. 
or he frowned sternly, and said 
to my father, drawing nis thumbs 
across my eyebrows, 

w The deficiency is there, sir — 
there ; and here,” he added, touohing 
the upper aides of my head, “ here is 
the excess. That moat be brought 
out, sir, and this must be laid to 
sleep.” 

1 was in a state of tremor, partly 
at the vague idea that I was the 
object of reprobation, partly in the 
agitation of my first natrod— hatred 
of this big, spectacled man, who 
pulled my head about as if he wanted 
to buy and cheapen it 

I am not aware how much Mr 
Letherall had to do with the Bystem 
afterwards adopted towards me, but 
it was presently clear that private 
tutors, natural history, science, and 
the modern languages, were the ap- 
pliance* by wind tlio defects of mv 
organisation were to be remedied. 
I was very etopid about machines, so 
I was to lie greatly occupied with 
them ; I hud no memory for classi- 
fication, so it was particularly neces- 
sary that I bIiouIJ study systematic 
roology and botany ; I was hungry 
for human deeds and human emo- 
tions, bo I was to be plentifully 
crammed with the mechanical powers, 
the elementary bodies, and the phe- 
nomena of electricity and magnetism. 
A htltec-wastituted boy would cer- 
tainly nave profited under my in- 
telligent tutors, with their scientific 
apparatus; and would, doubtlew, 
hare found the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism as fascinating 
as I was, every Thursday, assured 
they were. As it was, I could have 
paired off, for ignorance of whatever 
was taught me, with the worst Latin 
scholar that was ever turned out of 
s classical academy ; whence I have 
been led to conclude that the only 
universal rule with regard to educa- 


tion is, that no rule should be held 
universal, s good education being 
that which adapts itself to individual 
wants and faculties, I read Plu- 
tarch, and Shakespeare, and Don 
Quixote by the sly, and supplied my- 
self in tost way with wandering 
thoughts, while my tutor was assur- 
ing me that “ an improved man, as 
distinguished from an ignorant one, 
was a man who knew the reason why 
water ran down-hill" I had no de- 
sire to be this improved man : I was 
glad of the running water ; 1 could 
watch it and listen to it gurgling ’ 
among the pebbles, and bathing the 
bright green water-plants, by the hour 
together. I did not want to know 
why it ran ; I had perfect confidence 
that there were good reasons for what 
was so very beautiful 

There is no need to dwell on this 
part of my life. I have said enough 
to indicate that my nature was of the 
sensitive, unpractical order, and that 
it grew up in an uncongenial medium, 
which could never foster it into 
happy, healthy development. When 
I was sixteen I was Bent to Geneva 
to complete my course of education ; 
and the chaDge was a very huppy one 
to me, for the firet Bight of the Alps, 
with the setting bub on them, ob we 
descended the Jura, seemed to me 
like an entrance into neavon ; and the 
three years of my life there were 
sjient in a perpetual Ben bo of exalta- 
tion, as if from a draught of delicious 
wine, at the presence of Nature in all 
her awful lovoliness. You will think, 
perhaps, that I moat have been a 
poet, from this early sensibility to 
Nature. But my lot was not so 
happy as that A poet pours forth 
liis song and Mievrg in the listening 
ear 7ln(l answering soul, to which his 
song will be floated axmer or later. 
But the poet’s sensibility without his 
voioe — the poet’s aensibLlity that finds 
no vent but in silent tears on the 
sunny bank, when the noonday light 
sparkles on the water, or in anin- 
ward shudder at the sound of hare h 
human tones, the sight of a oold 
human eye— this dumb passion brings 
with it a fatal solitude of soul in the 
i society of one’s fellow-mem My least 
solitary moments were those in which 
I poshed off in my boat, at even- 
ing, towards the centre of the lake ; 
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it seemed to me that the *kr, uni the 
glowing mountain- top*, and the wide 
blue water, surrounded me with a 
cherishing love such a* no human 
lace had shed on me sinoe my 
mother’* love had vanished out of 
my life. I uaed to do as Jean 
Jacques did — lie down in my boat 
and let it glide where it would, while 
I looked up at the departing glow 
leaving one mountain- top after the 
other, as if the prophet’s chariot of 
fire were passing over them on its 
way to the home of light. Then, 
when the white summits were all Bad 
and corpsc-like, I had to push home- 
ward, tor I was under careful sur- 
veillance, and was allowed no lato 
wanderings. This disposition of mine 
was not favourable to the formation 
of intimate friendships among the 
numerous youths of my own age who 
are always to be found studying at 
Geneva. Yet I made one such friend- 
ship ; and, singularly eriougb, it was 
with a youth whose intellectual ten- 
dencies were the very reverse of my 
own. I shall call him Charles Meu- 
nier; liis real surname — an English 
oue, for he wa* of English extraction 
— having since become celebrated. 
He was an orphan, who lived on a 
miserable pittance while he pursued 
the medical studies for which he had 
a special genius. Strange ! that with 
my vague mind, impressionable and 
unobservant, hating inquiry and given 
up to contemplation, I should have 
been drawn towards a youth whose 
strongest paaaion was science. But 
the bond was not an intellectual one ; 
it came from a source that can hap- 
pily blend the stupid with the bril- 
liant, the dreamy with the practical : 
it came from community of feeling. 
Charles was poor and ugly, derided 
by Genevese gamins, and not ac- 
ceptable in drawing-rooms. I saw 
that he was isolated, as I was, though 
from a different cause, and, stimu- 
lated by a sympathetic resentment, I 
made timid advances towards him. 
It is enough to say that there sprang 
up M much camaraderie between us 
as our different habits would allow ; 
and in Charles’s Tare holidays we 
went up the Salfeve together, or took 
the boat to Vevay, while I listened 
dreamilv to the monologue* in which 
he unfolded his bold conceptions of 


fixture experiment and discovery. I 
mingled them confusedly in my 
thought with glimpse* of bine 
water and delicate floating cloud, 
with the notes of birds and the dis- 
tant glitter of the glacier. He knew 
quite well that my mind was half 
absent, yet he liked to talk to me in 
this way : for don’t we talk of our 
hopes ana our projects even to dogs 
ana birds, when they love us I I 
have mentioned this one friendship 
beoause of its connection with a 
strange and terrible scene which I 
shall have to narrate in my subse- 
quent life. 

This happier life at Geneva was 
pat an end to by a terrible illnes*, 
which is partly a blank to me, partly 
a time of dimly -remembered suffer- 
ing, with the presenoe of my father 
by my bed from time to time. Then 
came the languid monotony of conva- 
lescence, the days gradually breaking 
into variety and distinctness as my 
strength enabled me to take longer 
and longer drives. On one of these 
more vividly remembered days, my 
father said to me, as he sat beside 
my sofa, 

“ When you are quite well enough 
to travel, Latimer, I shall take you 
home with me. The journey will 
aimiflo you and do you good, for I 
shall go through the Tyrol and Aus- 
tria, and you will ecc many new 
places. Our neighbours, the Fil- 
morcs, are eoiue ; Alfred will join ub 
at Basle, and wo shall all go together 
to Vienna, and back by Prague”. . . 

My father was called away before 
he had finished his sentence, and he 
left my mind resting on the word 
Fragvs, with a strange sense that a 
new and wondrous Beene was break- 
ing upon me ; a city under the broad 
sunshine, that seemed to me as if 
it were the summer sunshine of a 
long- past century arrested in its 
course — unrefreehed for ages by the 
dews of night, or the rushing rain- 
cloud; scorching the dusty, wearv, 
time-eaten grandeur of a people 
doomed to live on in the stale repeti- 
tion of memorise, like^ decooed and 
superannuated kings, in their regal 
gold - inwoven tatters. The city 
looked so thirsty that the broad 
river seemed to me a sheet of metal ; 
and the blackened st*toe*,isI passed 
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under their blank gaze. along the 
unending bridge, with tneir ancient 
garment* and their saintly crowns, 
aeemed to me the real inn a hi tan t* 
and owner* of thi* place, while the 
busy, trivial men and women, 
hurrying to and fro, were a nr arm 
of ephemeral visitants infesting it 
for a day. It is Rich grim, »tony 
being* ae these, I thought, who are 
the father* of ancient faded chil- 
dren, in those tanned time-fretted 
dwelling* that crowd the *teej> be- 
fore me ; who pay their court in the 
worn and crumbling pomp of the 
palace which *tretches its monoton- 
ous length on the height ; who wor- 
ship wearily in the stifling air of the 
churches, urged by no fear or hope, 
but compelled by their doom to be 
ever old and undying, to live on in 
the rigidity of habit, as they live on 
in perpetual mid-day, without the 
repose of night or the new birth of 
morning. 

A stunning clang of metal suddenly 
thrilled throQgh mo, and I became 
conscious of the objects in mv room 
ogaiu : one of the fire-irons had fallen, 
as Pierre opened the door to bring 
me my draught My heart was pal- 
pitating violently, and I begged 
lMerre to leave my draught beside 
me ; I would take it presently. 

As soon as I was alone again, I 
began to ask myself whether I had 
been sleeping. Wus this a dream — 
this wonderfully distinct vision— mi- 
nute in its distinctness down to a 
patch of coloured light on tho pave- 
ment, transmitted through a coloured 
lamp in the shape of a star— of a 
strange city, quite unfamiliar to my 
imagination 1 I had setm no picture 
of Prague : it lay in my mind as a 
mere name, with vaguely remembered 
historical associations — ill -defined 
memories of imperial grandeur and 
religious war*. 

Nothing of this sort had ever oc- 
curred in my dreaming experience 
before, for I had often been humili- 
ated because my dreams were only 
saved from being utterly disjointed 
and oommonplaoe by tue frequent 
terror* of nightmare. But I could 
not believe that I had been asleep, 
for I remembered distinctly the 
gradual breaking-in of the vision up- 
on me, like the new image* in a dis- 


solving view, or the growing dis- 
tinctneas of the landscape a* the sun 
lift* up the veil of the morning mist 
And while I was conscious of this in- 
cipient vision, I was also conscious 
that Pierre came to tell my father 
Mr Filmore was waiting for him, and 
that my father hurried out of the 
room. No, it was not a dream ; was 
it— the thought was full of tremulous 
exultation — was it the poet’s nature 
in me, hitherto only a troubled, 
yearning sensibility, now manifesting 
itself suddenly ss spontaneous crea- 
tion 1 Surely it was in this way that 
Homer saw the plain of Troy, that 
Dante saw the abodes of tbe departed, 
that Milton saw the earthward flight 
of the Tempter. Was it that my ill- 
ness had wrought some happy change 
in my organisation— given a firmer 
tension to my nerves — carried off 
some dull obstruction 1 I had often 
read of such effects — in works of 
fiction at least Nay ; in genuine 
biographies I had read of the subtil- 
ising or exalting influence of some 
diseases on the mental powers. Did 
not Novalis feci his inspiration in- 
tensified under tho progress of con- 
sumption 1 

when my mind had dwelt for some 
time on this blissful idea, it seemed 
to me that I might perhaps test it by 
an exertion of my will. The vision 
had commenced when my father was 
speaking of our going to Prague. I 
did not for r moment believe it was 
really a representation of that city ; 
I befieved— I hoped it was a pic- 
ture that my nowly-liberated genius 
had painted in fiery haste, with the 
colours snatched from lary memory. 
Suppose I were to fix my mind on 
some other place — Venice, for ex- 
ample, which was far more familiar 
to my imagination than Prague : per- 
haps the same sort of result would 
follow. I concentrated my thoughts 
ou Venice : I stimulated my imagi- 
nation with poetic memories, and 
strove to feel myself present in 
Venice, as I had felt myself present 
in Prague, But in vain, I wa» only 
colouring the Canaletto engravings 
that hung in my old bedroom at 
home ; the picture was * shifting 
one, my mind wandering uncertainly 
in search of more vivid imsge* ; I 
could *ee no aocident of form or 
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shadow without ooroscioai labour 
after the neoeaaarr condition*. It 
wu all prosaic effort, not rap t pas- 
sivity , Rich u I had expenenoed 
hali an hoar before. I wu discour- 
aged ; but I remembered that in- 
spiration waa fitful 

For several days I was in a state 
of excited expectation, watching for 
a recurrence of my new gift. I sent 
my thoughts ranging over my world 
of knowledge, in the hope that they 
would find some object which would 
send a reawakening vibration through 
my slumbering genius. But no ; my 
world remain ea as dim as ever, and 
that flash of strange light refused to 
come again, though I watched for it 
with palpitating e&gerneea. 

My father accompanied me evory 
day in a drive, and a gradually 
lengthening walic as my powers of 
walking inoreasod; and one evening 
he had agreed to come and fetch 
me at twelve the next day. that 
we might go together to select a 
musical Bnuff-box, and other pur- 
chases, rigorously demanded of a 
rich Englishman visiting Geneva. 
He was one of the most punctual 
of men and bankers, and I was al- 
ways nervously anxious to be quite 
ready for him at the appointed time. 
But, to my surprise, at a quarter 
past twelve he had not appeared. I 
felt all the impatience of a convales- 
cent who has nothing particular to 
do, and who has just taken a tonic 
in the prospect of immediate exercise 
that would carry off the stimulus. 

Unable to sit still and reserve my 
strength, I walked up and down the 
room, looking out on the current of 
the Rhone, just where it leaves the 
dark-blue lake ; but thinking all the 
while of the possible causes that 
oould detain my father. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my 
father was in the room, but not 
alone : there were two persons with 
him. Strange ! I had heard no foot- 
step, I had not seen the door open ; 
but I saw my father, and at his 
right hand our neighbour Mrs Fil- 
more, whom I remembered very 
well, though I had not seen her 
for five years. She was a oom- 
monplaoe middle-aged woman, in 
silk and cashmere ; but the lady on 
the left of my father was not more 


than twenty, a tall, slim, willowy 
figure, with luxuriant blond hair ar- 
ranged in cunning braids and folds 
that looked almost too massive for 
the slight figure and the small-fea- 
tured. thin-hpped face they crowned. 
But the face had not a girnsh expres- 
sion : the features were sharp, the 
pele grey eyes at once acute, rest- 
less, and sarcastic. They were fixed 
on me in half-smiling curiosity, and 
I felt a painful sensation as if a Bharp 
wind were cutting me. The -pale- 
green dress, and the green leaves that 
seemed to form a border about her 
blond hafrj made me think of a 
Watcr-Nbae, — for my mind was full 
of German lyrics, and this pale, fatal- 
eyod woman, with tlio green weeds, 
looked like a birth from some cold, 
sedgy stream, the daughter of an 
aged river. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me 
long,” my father said. . . . 

But while the Inst word was in 
my ears, the whole group vanished, 
and there was nothing between mo 
and the Chinoee painted folding- 
screen that stood before the door. I 
was cold and trembling ; I oould only 
totter forward and threw myself on 
the sofa. Tliis strange now power '■ 

had manifested itself again 

But lecu it a poworl Might it not 
rather he a disease— a sort of inter- 
mittent delirium, concentrating my 
energy of brain into moments of un- 
healthy activity, and leaving my 
saner hours all the more barren 1 I 
felt a dixry sense of unreality in 
what my eye rested on ; I grasped 
the bell convulsively, like oue trying 
to free himself from nightmare, and 
rang it twioe. Pierre camo with a 
look of altrm in his face. 

“ Monsieur ne se trouve pas bien V 
he said, anxiously. 

u Pm tired of waiting, Pierre," I 
said, as distinctly and emphatically 
as I could, like a man determined to 
be sober in spite of wine ; “ Tm afraid 
something has happened to my father 
— he’s usually so punctual. Run to 
the Hdtel des Bergues and see if he 
is there.” 

Pierre left the room st onoe, with 
a soothing “ Bien, Monsieur ■ ” and I 
felt the bettor for this scene of simple, 
waking prose. Seeking to calm my- 
telf still farther, I went into my bed- 
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room, adjoining the «lon, and 
opened a caae of eau-de-cologne; 
took out a bottle ; went through the 
process of taking out the cork very 
neatly, and then rubbed the re Tiring 
•pint over my hiuidi and forehead, 
and under my nostril*, drawing a 
new delight from the scent because I 
bad procured it by slow details of 
labour, and by no strange sudden 
madness. Already I had begun to 
taste something of the horror that 
belongs to the lot of a human being 
whoso nature i» not adjusted to 
simple human oonditiona 

Still enjoying the scent, I returned 
to the saJon,but it was not unoccupied, 
ns it had been before I left it. In front 
of the Chinese folding-screen there 
was my father, with Mrs Filmore on 

iiis right hand, and on his loft 

the slim blond-haired girl, with the 
keen faoe and the keen eyes fixed on 
me in half-smiling curiosity. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me 
long ” my father sain. ... 

1 heard no more, felt no more, till 
I became conscious that I was lying 
with my head low on the sofa, Pierre 
and my father by my side. As soon 
as I was thoroughly revived, my 
father left the room, and presently 
returned, saying, 

“ Tto boon to tell the ladies how 
you arc, Latimer. They were wait- 
ing in the next room. We shall put 
off our shopping expedition today." 

Presently he said, “ That young 
lady is Bertha Grant, Mrs Filmore.g 
orphan niece. Filmore has adopted 
her. and she lives with them, so you 
will have her for a neighbour when 
we go home — perhaps for a near re- 
lation ; for thoro is a tenderness be- 
tween her and Alfred, I suspect, and 
I should bo gratified by the match, 
since Filmore means to provide for 
her in every way as if she were his 
daughter. It hadn’t occurred to me 
that yon knew nothing about her 
living with the Filmores.” 

He made no further allusion to the 
fact of my having fainted at the mo- 
ment of seeing her, and I would not 
for the world have told him the 
reason : I shrank from the idea of 
disclosing to any one what might 
be regarded as a pitiable peculiarity, 
most of all from betraying it to my 
father, who would have suspected 
my sanity ever after. 


I do not mean to dwell with par- 
ticularity on the details of my ex- 
perience. I have described those two 
cases at length, because they had 
definite, clearly traceable results in 
my after lot 

Shortly after this last occurrence 
— I think the very next day— I be- 
gan to be aware of a phase in 
my abnormal sensibility, to which, 
from the languid and alight nature 
of my intercourse with others since 
my illness, I had not been alive be- 
fore. This waa the obtrusion on my 
mind of the mental process going for- 
ward in first one person, and then 
another, with whom I happened to 
be in contact : the vagrant, frivolous 
ideas and emotions of some unin- 
ter eating acquaintance — Mrs Fil- 
more, lor example — would force 
themselves on my consciousness like 
an importunate, ill-played musical 
instrument, or the loud activity of an 
imprisoned insect But this unpleas- 
ant sensibility was fitful, and left me 
momenta of rest, when the souls of 
my companions were once more shut 
out from me, and I felt a relief such 
as alien co brings to wearied nerves, I 
might have believed this importunate 
insight to be merely a diseased ac- 
tivity of the imagination, but that 
my prevision of incalculable words 
and actions proved it to have a fixed 
relation to the mental process in 
other minds. But this superadded 
consciousueas, wearying and annoy- 
ing enough when it urged on mo 
the trivial experience of indifferent 
people, became an intense pain and 
grief when it seemed to be opening 
to mo the souls of those who were in 
a close relation to me — when the 
rational talk, the graceful attentions, 
the bon-moto, and the kindly deeds, 
which used to make the web of their 
characters, were seen aa if thrust 
asunder by a microscopic vision, that 
showed all the intermediate frivoli- 
ties, all the suppressed egoism, all 
the struggling chaos of puerilities, 
meanness, vague capricious me- 
mories, and indolent make -shift 
thoughts, from which human words 
and deed* emerge like leaflets cover- 
ing a fermenting heap. 

At Basle we were joined by my 
brother Alfred, now a handsome 
■elf-confident man of six-and-twenty 
— a thorough contrast to my fragile, 
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nerTooa, Ineffectual self. I believe I 
wu held to hire a sort of half- 
womanish, half-ghostly beauty ; for 
the portrait-painter*, who are thick 
a* weeds at Geneva, had often asked 
me to ait to them, and I had been 
the model of a dying minstrel in a 
fancy picture. Bat I thoroughly dis- 
likea my own. physique, and nothing 
but the belief that it was a condition 
of poetio genius would have recon- 
ciled me to it. That brief hope waa 
quite fled, and I saw in my face now 
nothing but the Btamp of a morbid 
organisation, framed for passive suf- 
fering — too feeble for the sublime 
resistance of poetic production. 
Alfred, from whom I had been almost 
constantly separated, and who, in hia 
present Btage of character and appear- 
ance, came before mo as a perfect 
Btranger, was bent on being extreme- 
ly friendly and brother-luce to me. 
He had the superficial kindness of a 
good-humoured, self-satisfied nature, 
that fears no rival 17 , and has en- 
countered no contrarieties, I am not 
sure that my disposition was good 
enough for mo to have been quite 
free from envy towards him, even if 
our desires had not clashed, and if I 
had boon in the healthy human condi- 
tion that admits of generous confi- 
dence and charitable construction. 
There must always have been an 
antipathy between our natures. As 
it was, he became in a few weeks an 
object of intense hatred to me ; and 
when he entered the room, still more 
when he spoke, it was as if a sensa- 
tion of grating metal had set my teeth 
on edge. My diseased consciousness 
was more intensely and continually 
occupied with hia thoughts and emo- 
tions, than with those of any other 
person who came in my way. I was 
perpetually exasperated with the 
petty promptingB of his conceit and 
his love of patronage, with his self- 
corn plaoent Belief in Bertha Grant’s 
passion for him, with his half-pitying 
contempt for mo — seeu not in the 
ordinary indications of intonation 
and phrase and slight action, which 
an acute and suspicion* mind is on 
the watch for, but in all their naked 
skinless complication. 

For we were rival*, and our desire* 
clashed, though he was not aware of 
it. I have said nothing yet of the 


effect Bertha Grant produced in me 
on a nearer aoqualntanoe. That 
effect was ohiefly determined by the 
fact that she made the only excep- 
tion, among all the human beings 
about me, to my unhappy gift of in- 
sight About Bertha I was always 
in a state of uncertainty : I could 
watch the expression of her face, and 
■peculate on its meaning; I oould 
ask for hex opinion with the real in- 
terest of ignoranoe ; I could listen for 
her word* and watch for her smile 
with hope and fear : she had for me 
the fascination of an unravelled des- 
tiny. I say it waa this fact that 
chiefly determined the strong effect 
Hhe produced on me : for, in the ab- 
stract, no wo manl y character could 
seem to have lees sympathy with that 
of a shrinking, romantic, passionate 
youth than Bertha’s. She was keen, 
sarcastic, unimaginative, premature- 
ly cynical, remaining critical and un- 
moved in the most impressive soonest, 
inclined to dissect all my favourite 
poems, and, most of all, contemptu- 
ous towards tho German lyrics, 
which were my pet literature at that 
time. To this moment I am unable 
to define my foeling towards her : it 
was not ordinary boyish admiration, 
for she was tho very opposite, even to 
the colour of hor hair, of the ideal 
woman who atill remained to me tho 
typo of loveliness ; and she was with- 
out that enthusiasm for tho great and 
good, which, oven at the moment of 
nor strongest dominion over me, I 
Bhould have declared to be the highest 
element of character. But there is 
no tyranny more oomplete than that 
which a self-centred negative nature 
exercises over a morbidly sensitive 
nature perpetually craving sympathy 
and support The moot independent 
people feel the effect of a man’s 
sHenoe in heightening tbeir value for 
his opinion — feol an additional 
triumph in conquering the reverence 
of a critic habitually captious and 
satirical : no wonder, then, that an 
enthusiastic self-distnurting youth 
should watch and wait before the 
cloeed secret of a sarcastic woman’s 
face, ts if it were the shrino of the 
doubtfully benignant deity who ruled 
his destiny. For a young enthusiast 
is unable to imagine the total nega- 
tion in another mind of the emotions 
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that are itirring bis own : thermay 
be feeble, latent, inactive, he thinks; 
bat they are there, they may be called 
forth —sometimes, in moments of 
happy hallucination, he believes they 
may be there in all the great® 
strength because he sees no outward 
sign of them. And this effect, as I 
have intimated, was heightened to 
its utmost in tensity in me, because 
Bertha was the only being who re- 
mained for me in the mysterious se- 
clusion of soul that renders such 
youthful delusion possible. Doubt- 
less there was another sort of fasci- 
nation at work— that subtle physical 
attraction which delights in chesting 
our psychological predictions, and 
in compelling the men who paint 
sylphs, to fall in love with some 
bomv H brave femme, heavy-heeled 
and freckled. 

Bertha’s behaviour towards me 
was such as to encourage all my illu- 
sions, to heighten my boyish passion, 
and make me more and more depen- 
dent on her smiles. Looking back 
with my present wretched know- 
ledge, I conclude that her vanity and 
love of power were intensely grati- 
fied by the belief that I liad fainted 
on first seeing her purely from the 
strong impression her person had 
produced on me. The tnoat proeaic 
woman likes to believe herself the 
object of a violent, a poetic passion ; 
and without a grain of romance in 
her, Bertha had that spirit of in- 
trigue which gave piquancy to the 
idea that the brother of the man sho 
meant to marry was dying with love 
and jealousy for her sake. That Bho 
meant to marry my brother, was 
what at that time I did not believe ; 
for though he was assiduous in his 
attentions to her, and I knew well 
enough that both he and my father 
had mad e up their minds to this 
result, there was not yet an under- 
stood engagement — there had been 
no explicit declaration ; and Bertha 
habitually, while she flirted with my 
brother, and accepted his homage in 
a way that implied to him a thorough 
recognition of its intention, made me 
believe, by the subtlest looks and 
phrases, slight feminine nothings that 
oould never be Quoted against her, 
that he was rosily the oogect of her 
secret ridicule; that she thought 


him, as I dk£ a ooxoomb, whom she 
would have pleasure in disappoint- 
ing. Me she openly petted m my 
brother’s presence, as if I were too 
young and sickly ever to be thought 
of as a lover ; and that was the view 
he took of me. But I believe she^ 
must inwardly have delighted in the 
tremors into which she threw me by 
the coaxing way in which she patted 
my curls, while she laughed at my 
quotations. Such caresses were al- 
ways given in the presence of our 
friends, for when we were alone to- 
gether, she affected a much greater 
distance towards me, and now and 
then took the opportunity, by words 
or slight actions, to stimulate my 
foolish timid hope that she really 
preferred me. And why should she 
not follow her inclination i I was 
not in so advantageous a position as 
my brother, but I had fortune, I was 
not a year younger than she was. 
and Bhe was an heiress, who would 
Boon be of age to decide for herself 
The fluctuations of hope and fear, 
confined to this one channel, made 
each day in her presence a delicious 
torment. There was one deliberate 
act of hers which especially helped 
to intoxicate me. When we were at 
Vienna her twentieth birthday oc- 
curred, and as she was very fond of 
ornaments, we all took the oppor- 
tunity of the splendid jewellers' 
shops in that Teutonic Pans, to pur- 
chase her a birthday present of 
jewellery. Mine, naturally, was the 
least expensive ; it was an opal ring 
— the opal was my favourite stone, 
because it seems to blush and turn 
pale as if it had a souL I told 
Bertha so when I gave it her, and 
said that it was an emblem of the 
poetic nature, changing with the 
changing light of heaven and of 
woman’s eyes. In the evening she 
appeared elegantly dressed, and wear- 
ing conspicuously all the birthday 
present# exoept mine. I looked 
eagerly at her fingers, but saw no 
opal I had no opportunity of no- 
ticing this to her during the evening ; 
but the next day, when I found her 
seated near the window alone, 
after breakfast, I said, u You scorn 
to wear my poor opal I should have 
remembered that you despised poetic 
natures, and should have given you 
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coral, or turquoise, or «ome other 

S ue unreepo unite ■tone.’’ m Bo I 
se it!" she answered, taking 
of a delicate gold chain which 
she always wot® round her neck and 
drawing out the end from her bosom 
with my ring hanging to it • “ it hurt* 
me a little^I can teU you, 4 * she wid, 
with her usual dubious smile, “to 
wear it in that aearet place • and 
aince your poetical nature is so 
stupid aa to prefer a more publio 
position, I shall not endure the pain 
any longer.’’ 

She took off the ring from the 
chain and put it on her finger, smil- 
ing still, while the blood rushed to 
my cheeks, and I could not trust my- 
self to say a word of entreaty that 
she would keep the ring where it 
was before. 

I was completely fooled by this, 
and for two days shut myijelf up in 
my own room whenever Bertha was 
absent, that I might intoxicate my- 
self afresh with tho thought of this 
scene, and all it implied. 

I should mention that during these 
two months — which seemed a long 
life to me from the novelty and in- 
tensity of the pleasures and pains I 
underwent — my diseased participa- 
tion in other people’s consciousness 
continued to torment me ; now it 
was my father, and now my brother, 
now Mrs Filmore or her husband, 
and now our German courier, whose 
stream of thought rushed upon me 
liko a ringing in the ears not to be 
got rid of, though it allowed my own 
impulses and ideas to continue their 
uninterrupted course. It was like a 
preternaturally heightened sense of 
nearing, making audible to one a 
roar of sound where others find per- 
fect stillness. The weariness and 
disgust of this involuntary intrusion 
into other souls was counteracted 
only by my ignorance of Bertha, and 
my growing passion for her ; a pas- 
sion enormously stimulated, if not 
produced, by that ignorance. She 
was my oasis of mystery in the dreary 
deaert of knowledge. I had never 
allowed my diseased condition to be- 
tray itself, or to drive me into any 
unusual speech or action, except once, 
when, in a moment of peculiar bitter- 
neat against my brother. I had fore- 
stalled aome words whicn I knew he 
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was going to utter— a clever observa- 
tion, which he had prepared before- 
hand He had occasionally a slightly - 
affected hesitation in his speech, and 
when he pauied an instant after the 
second word, my impatience and 
jealousy impelled me to continue the 
speech for him, ss if it were some- 
thing we had both learnt by rote. 
He coloured and looked astonished, 
os well as annoyed ; and the words 
had no sooner escaped my lips than 
I felt a shock of alarm lest such an 
anticipation of words, very far from 
being words of course easy to divine, 
should have betrayed me as an ex- 
ceptional being, a sort of quiet ener- 
gumen, that every one, Bertha above 
all, would shudder at and avoid 
But I magnified, as usual, the im- 
pression any won! or deed of mine 
could produce on others ; for no one 
gave any sign of having noticed my 
interruption as more than a rude ness, 
to bo forgiven me on the score of my 
feeble nervous condition. 

While this Buporadded conscious- 
ness of the actual was almost oonstant 
with me, I had never had a recur- 
rence of that distinct prevision which 
I have described in relation to my. 
first interview with Bertha; and I 
was waiting with eager curiosity to 
know whether or not my vision of 
Prague would prove to have been an 
instance of the same kind. A few 
days after tho incident of the opal 
ring, we ware paying odo of our fre- 
quent visits to tne Li ch ten berg 
Palace. I could never look at many 
pictures in succession ; for pictures, 
when they are at all powerful, affect 
me so strongly that one or two ex- 
haust all my capability of contempla- 
tion. This morning I had been looking 
at Giorgione’s picture of the cruil~ 
eyed woman, said to be a likeness of 
Lucreria Borgia. I bad stood long 
alone before it, fascinated by the 
terrible reality of that cunning, re- 
lentless face, till I felt a strange 
poisoned sensation, as if I had long 
been inhaling a fatal odour, and was 
just beginning to be conscious of its 
effects. Perhaps even then I should 
not have movedaway, if tho rest of the 
party b«H not returned to this room, 
and announced that they were going 
to the Belvedere Gallery to settle a 
bet which had arisen between my 
o 
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brother and Mr Filmore about a 
portrait. I followed them dreamily, 
and was hardly alire to what oc- 
curred till they had all gone up to 
the gallery, leafing me below ; for I 
refold to come within eight of an- 
other picture that day. I made my 
way to the Grand Terrace, for it waa 
agreed that we ahould saunter in the 
garden* when the dispute had been 
decided. I had boen sitting here a 
short space, vaguely conscious of trim 
gardens, with a city and green hills 
m the distance, when, wishing to 
avoid the proximity of the sentinel, 
I rose and walked down the broad 
stone stene, intending to seat my- 
self farther on in the gardens. 
Just aa I reached the gravel walk, 
I felt an arm slipped within mine, 
and a light hand gently pressing 
my wrist In the same instant a 
strange intoxicating numbness passed 
over me, like the oontinuance or 
climax of the sensation I was still 
feeling from the gaie of Luereria 
Borgia. The gardens, the summer 
sky, tho consciousness of Bertha’s 
arm being within mine, all vanished, 
and I seemed to be suddenly in 
darkneas, out of which there gra- 
dually broke a dim firelight, and 
I felt myself sitting in my father's 
leather chair in the library at home. 
I knew the fireplace — the dogs for 
the wood fire— the black marble 
chimney-piece with the white marble 
medallion of the dying Oleopatrain tho 
oentre. Intense ana hopeless misery 
was pressing on my soul ; the light 
became stronger, for Bertha was 
entering with a candle in her hand — 
Bertha, my wife— with cruel eyes, 
with green jewels and green leave* 
on her white boll-drees ; every hate- 
ful thought within her present to me. 

. , . . “Madman, idiot! why don’t 
you kill youraelf, then?” It was a 
moment of hell I saw into her piti- 
less soul— saw Its barren worldliness, 
its soorohing hate— and felt it clothe 
mo round like an air I was obliged to 
breatha She came with her candle 
and stood over me with a bitter smile 
of contempt ; I saw the great emerald 
brooch on her bosom, a studded ser- 
pent with diamond sye*. I shuddered 
—I despised this woman with the 
barren soul and mean thoughts : but 
I felt helpless before her, as if she 


clutched my bleeding heart, and 
would dutch it till the last drop of 
life-blood ebbed away. 8 he was my 
wife, and we hated each other. Gra- 
dually the hearth, the dim library, 
the candle-light disappeared — seemed 
to melt away into a background 
of light the green serpent with the 
diamond eyes remaining a dark image 
on the retina. Then I had a sense of 
my eyelids quivering, and the living 
daylight broke in upon me; I saw 
gardens, and heard voices ; I was 
seated on the steps of the Belvedere 
Terrace, and my friends were round 
me. 

The tumult of mind into which 
I was thrown by this hideous vision 
made me ill for several days, and 
prolonged our stay at Vienna. I 
shuddered with horror as the scene 
recurred to me ; and it recurred con- 
stantly, with all its minuthe, as if 
they had been burnt into my me- 
mory; and yet, such is the madness 
of tne human heart under the in- 
fluence of its immediate desires, I 
felt a wild hell-braving joy that 
Bertha was to be mine ; for the 
fulfilment of my former prevision 
concerning her first appearance be- 
fore me left me little nope that this 
last hideous glimpse of the future 
was the mere diseased play of my 
own mind, and had no relation to ex- 
ternal realities. One thing alone 
I looked towards as a possible means 
of casting doubt on my terrible con- 
viction— the discovery that my vision 
of Prague had been false — and Prague 
was the next city on our route. 

Meanwhile, I was no sooner in 
Bertha’s society again, than I was 
as completely under her rway as be- 
fore. What if I saw into the heart 
of Bertha, the matured woman— Ber- 
tha, my wife ? Bertha, the girl, was 
a fascinating secret to me still : I 
trembled under her touch ; I felt the 
witchery of her preaenoe ; I yearned 
to be assured of her lova The fear 
of poison is feeble against the sense 
of thirst Nay, I waa just as jealous 
of my brother as before— just as 
much irritated by his small patron- 
ising ways ; for my pride, my dis- 
eased sensibility, were there as they 
had always been, and winced as in- 
evitably nnder every, offence as my 
eye winced from an intruding mote. 
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The future, even when brought with- — pile shadows thit beckoned in 
in the compass of feeling by a vision vain, while my hind vu grasped by 
that made me shudder, had still no the tiring and the loved. 


more than the force of an idea, com- 
pared with the force of preaent emo- 
tion — of my lore for Bertha, of my 
dislike and jealousy towards my 
brother. 

It is an old story, that men sell 


In after dart I thought with bitter 
regret that if I had foreseen some- 
thing more or something different — 
if instead of that hideous vision 
which poisoned the passion it could 
not destroy. or if, eren along with 
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themselves to the tempter, and sign it, I oould have had a foreshadc .. 
a bond with their blood, because it ing of that moment when I losked 
is only to take effect at a distant on my brother’s face for the last time, 
day ; then rush on to snatch the cup some softening influence would have 
their souls thirst after with no less been shed over my feeling towards 
aavage an impulse, because there is him : pride and hatred would surely 
a dark shadow beside them for ever- have been subdued into pity, and 
more. There is no short cut, no the record of those hidden sins would 


patent tram-road, to wisdom : after 
all the centuries of invention, the 
soul’s path lies through the thorny 
wilderness which must be still trod- 
den in solitude, with bleeding feet, 
with sobs for help, as it was trodden 
by them of old time. 

My mind speculated eagerly on 
the means by which I should become 
my brothers successful rival, for I 
was still too timid, in my ignorance 
of Bertha’s actual feeling, to venture 
on any step that would urge from 
her an avowal of it I thought I 
should gain confidence even for this, 
if my vision of Prague proved to 
have been veracious ; and yet, the 
horror of that certitude 1 Behind 
the slim girl Bertha, whose words 
and looks I watched for, whose 
touch was bliss, there stood con- 
tinually that Bertha with the ful- 
ler form, the harder eyes, the more 
rigid mouth.— with the barren sel- 
fish soul laid bare ; no longer a fasci- 
nating secret, but a measured fact, 
Uiging itself perpetually on my un- 
willing sight Are you unable to 
give me tout sympathy— you who 
read this T Are you unable to ima- 
gine this double oonsctouiness at 
work within me, flowing on like two 
parallel streams that never mingle 
their waters and blend into a oom- 
monhuef Yet you must have known 
something of the presentiments that 
spring from an insight at war with 
passion; and my visions were only liko 
presentments intensified to horror. 
Yon have known the powerlessmss 
of ideas before the might of impulse - 


have been shortened. Bat this is 
one of the vain thoughts with whioh 
we men flatter ourselves, trying to 
believe that the egoism within us 
would have easily been melted, and 
that it was only the narrowness of 
our knowledge which hindered our 
generosity, our awe, our human piety, 
from flooding our hard cruel inoiffer- 
enoe to the sensations and feelings 
of our fellow, with the tenderness 
and self-renunciation which have only 
come when the egoism has had its 
day, when, after our mean striving 
for a triumph that is to be anotkers 
loss, the triumph cornea suddenly, 
and we shudder at it because it is 
hold out by the chill hand of death. 

Our arrival in Prague happened at 
night, and I was glad of this, for it 
seemed like a deferring of a terribly 
decisive moment, to be in the city 
for houri without seeing it As we 
were not to remain long in Prague, 
but to go on speedily to Dresden, it 
was proposed that we should drive 
out the next morning and take a 
general view of the pike, as well as 
visit some of its specially interesting 
spots, before the heat became oppres- 
sive — for we were in August, snd 
the season was hot and dry. But 
it happened that the ladies were 
rather late at their morning toilette, 
and to my father’s politely repressed 
but perceptible annoyance, we were 
not in the carriage till the morning 
was far advanced I thought with 
a sense of relief, as we entered the 
Jews’ quarter, where we were to 
visit the old synagogue, that we 
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and my visions, when onoe they had should be kept in this flat, sbut-np 
passed into memory, were mere ideas part of the city, until we should 
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all be too tired and too warm to go 
farther, and 00 we should return 
without seeing more than the street* 
through which we had already passed. 
That would give me another day's 
suspense — suspense, the only form 
in which a fearful spirit knows the 
salaoe of hope. But, as I stood under 
the blackened, groined arches of that 
old synagogue, made dimly risible 
by the seven thin candles in the 
sacred lamp, while our Jewiah cice- 
rone reached down the Book of the 
Law, and read to us in its ancient 
tongue,— I felt a shuddering impres- 
sion that this strange building, with 
its shrunken lights this ■ arriving 
withered remnant of medieval Juda- 
ism, was of a piece with my vision. 
Those darkened dusty Christian 
saints, with their loftier arches and 
their larger candles, needed the conso- 
latory Boom with which they might 
point to a more shrivelled death in 
life than their own. 

Am I expected, when we left the 
Jews’ quarter, the elders of our 
patty wished to return to tho hotel. 
But now, instead of rejoicing in this, 
as I hod done beforehand, I felt a 


sodden overpowering Impulse to go 
on at onoe to the bridge, and put an 
end to the suspense I had been wish- 
ing to protract. I declared, with 
unusual decision^ that I would get 
out of the carnage and walk on 
alone: they might return without 
me. My father, thinking this merely 
a sample of my usual T " poetic non- 
sense,’ objected that I should only 
do myself harm by walking in the 
heat ; but when I persisted, he said 
angrily that I mignt follow my own 
absurd devices, but that Schmidt 
(our courier) must go with m& I 
assented to this, and set off with 
Schmidt towards the bridga I had 
no sooner passed from under the 
archway of the grand old gate lead- 
ing on to the bridge, than a trem- 
bling seised me, and I turned cold 
under the mid-day son ; yet I went 
on ; I was in search of something — 
a email detail which I remembered 
with special intensity as part of my 
vision. There it was— the patch of 
coloured light on the pavement trans- 
mitted through a lamp in the shape 
of a star. 


C3APT1E n. 


Before the autnmn was at an 
ebd, and while the brown leaves 
still stood thick on tho beeches in 
our park, my brother and Bertha 
were engaged to each other, and it 
was understood that their marriage 
was to take place early in the next 
spring. In spite of the certainty I 
had felt from that moment, on the 
bridge at Prague, that Bertha would 
one day be my wife, my oonstitu- 
tionsl timidity and distrust had con- 
tinued to benumb me, and the words 
in which I had sometimes premedi- 
tated a oonfewlon of my love, had 
died away unuttered. The same 
conflict had gone on within me aa 
before— the longing for an assurance 
of love from Bertha’s lips, the dread 
lest a word of contempt and denial 
should fall upon me like a corrosive 
add. What was the conviction of a 
distant necessity to me 1 I trembled 
under a present glance, I hungered 
after a present joy, I was dogged 
and chilled by a pnaaent fear. And 


bo the dayi passed on : I witnessed 
Bertha’s engagement and heard her 
marriage discussed as if I were 
under a conscious nightmare— know- 
ing it was a dream that would van- 
ish, but feeling stifled under the 
grasp of hanl-clutching fingers. 

When I was not in Bertha’s pre- 
sence — and I was with her very 
often, for she continued to treat me 
with a playful patronage that wak- 
ened no jealousy in my hrother— I 
spent my time chiefly in wandering, 
in strolling, or taking long ride* 
while the daylight lasted, and then 
shutting myself up with my unread 
books : for W>ka had loot tne power 
of chaining my atteution My self- 
consciousness was heightened to that 
pitch of intensity in which our own 
emotions take tne form of a drama 
that urges itself imperatively on 
our contemplation, and we begin to 
weep, less under the sense of our 
suffering than at the thought of it 
I frit a sort of pitying anguish over 
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the pathos of my own lot— the lot of 
a being finely organised for pain, 
bat with hardly any fibre* that re- 

r ded to pleasure — to whom the 
of fhttrre evil robbed the pre- 
sent of its joy, and fbr whom the 
idea of future good did not still the 
uneasiness of a present yearning or 
a present dread : I went dumbly 
through that Btage of the poetB 
suffering, in which he feels the de- 
licious pang of utterance, and makes 
an image of his sorrowa 

I was left entirely without remon- 
strance oonoeming this dreamy way- 
ward life : I knew my fathers 
thought about me : — w That lad will 
never be good for anything in life : 
he may waste his years in an insig- 
nificant way on the income that falls 
to him : I shall not trouble myself 
about a career for him," 

One mild morning in the begin- 
ning of November, it happened that I 
was standing outside the portico pat- 
ting lazy old Ctesar, a Newfoundland 
almost blind with age, the only dog 
that ever took any notice of me— 
for the very dogs shunned me, and 
fawned on the happier people about 
me— when the groom brought up 
my brother's home which was to 
carry him to the hunt, and my 
brotner himself appeared at the 
door, florid, b road -chos tod, and self- 
complacent, feeling what a good- 
natured fellow lie was not to behave 


But then, Again, my exasperating 
insight into Alfred's self-complacent 
soul, his freedom from til the doubts 
and foAia, the unsatisfied jaamingi, 
the exquisite tortures of sensitive- 
ness, that had made the web of my 
life, seemed to absolve me from all 
bonds towards him. This man needed 
no pity, no love ; those fine influences 
would* have been as little felt by 
him as the dclioate white mist it 
felt by the rook it carcases. There 
was no evil In store for Aim ; if he 
was not to marry Bertha, it would be 
l>ecause he had found a lot pleasanter 
to himself. 

Mr Filiuore’s house lay not more 
than half a mile beyond our own 
gates, and whenever I knew my 
brother was gone in another direc- 
tion f T went there for the chance of 
finding Bertha at home. Later on 
in the dny I walked thither. By a 
rare accident she was alone, and we 
walked out in the grounds t<wether. 
for she seldom went on foot beyond 
the trimly-swept gravel-walks. I 
remember what a benutifol sylph 
she looked to mo as the low Novem- 
ber sun shone on her blond hair, 
and she tripped along teasing me 
with her asuul light banter, to which 
I listened half fondly, half moodily : 
it was all the sign Bertha’s myste- 
rious inner self ever made to me. 
To-day perhape tho moodiness pre- 
dominated, tor I had not yet shaken 


insolently to us nil on the strength 
of his great advantages. 

u Latimer, old boy," ho said to 
me in a tone of compassionate cor- 
diality, u what a pity it is you don’t 
have a run with the hounds now and 
thon. The finest thing in the world 
for low spirits 1” 

“ Low spirits 1 ” I thought bitterly, 
as he rode away; “ that’s the sort 
of phrase with which coarse, narrow 
natures like yours think you com- 
pletely define experience of which 
yon can know no more than your 
none knows. It is to such as you 
that the good of tliis world falls : 
ready dulness, healthy selfishness, 
good-tempered conceit — those are 
the keys to happinM." 

The quick thought came, that my 
selfishness tu even stronger than 
his— it was only a suffering selfish- 
ness instead of an enjoying one. 


off the access of jealous hate which 
my brother had raised in mo by his 
]>arting patronage. Suddenly 1 in- 
terrupted and atartled her by saying, 
almost fiercely, “ Bertha, how can 
you love Alfred 1 ” 

She looked at me with surprise 
for a moment, but soon her light 
smile came again, and she answered 
sarcastically, “ Why do yon euppose 
I love him 1” 

“ How can you ask that, Bertha 1" 
“ What ! your wisdom thinks I 
must love the man Tm going to 
many l The most unpleasant thing 
in the world. I should quarrel with 
him ; I should be jealous of him ; 
our menage would be conducted in 
a very ill-bred manner. A little 
quiet contempt contributes greatly 
to the elegance of life.” 

u Bertha, that is not your real 
feeling. Why do yoa delight in 
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trying to deoeire mo by indenting 
each cynical speediest” 

“ I need never take the trouble of 
invention in order to deceive yom my 
•mill Tasso" — (that was the mocking 
nune she usually give me). a The 
easiest way to aeoeive * poet ia to 
tell him the truth.” 

She was testing the validity of 
her epigram in a daring way, and 
for a moment the shadow of my 
vision— the Bertha whose soul was 
no secret to me— passed between mo 
and the radiant girl, the playful 
sylph whose feelings were a fascinat- 
ing mystery. I suppose I must have 
shuddered, or betrayed in some other 
way my momentary chill of hprror. 

J Tasso !” she said, soiling my 
wrist, and peeping round into my 
face, “ ore you really beginning to 
discern what a heartless girl I am 1 
Why, you are not half the poet I 
thought you were ; you are actually 
capable of believing the truth about 
me,” 

The shadow passed from between 
us, and was no longer the oliject 
nearest to me, The girl whose light 
Augers grasped mo, whose elfish 
charming face looked into mine — 
who, I thought, was betray iug an 
interest in my feelings that she 
would not have directly avowed,— 
this warm- breathing preeenoe again 
possessed my aenace and imagination 
like a returning syren melody that 
had been overpowered for an instant 
by the roar of threatening waves. 
It was a moment as delicious to mo 
as the waking up to a consciousness 
of youth after a dream of middle 
age. I forgot everything but my 
passion, onu said, with swimming 
eyes— 

K Bertha, shall you lovo me when 
we are first married 1 I wouldn’t 
mind if you really loved me ouly for 
a little wliilo." 

Her look of astonishment, as she 
loosed my hand and started away 
from me, readied me to a sense of 
my strange, my criminal indiscretion. 

“ Forgive rue," I said, hurriedly, 
as soon as I could speak again ; 
“ I didn’t know what I was saying." 

“ Ah, Tasso’s mad fit has come 
on, I see,” she answered quietly, for 
she had recovered herself sooner than 
I had. “ Let him go home and keep 


bis head cool I must go in, for the 
sun is setting.” 

I left her — fob of indignation 
against myself I had let slip words 
which, if she reflected on them, 
might rouse in her a suspicion of my 
abnormal mental condition— a suspi- 
cion which of all things I dreaded. 
And betides that, I was ashamed of 
the apparent baseness I had commit- 
ted in uttering them to my brother’s 
betrothed wife. I wandered home 
slowly, entering our park through a 
private gate instead of by the lodges. 
As I approached the house, I saw a 
man dashing off at full speed from 
the stable-yard across the park. Had 
any accident happened at hornet 
No ; perhaps it was only one of my 
father’s peremptory business errands 
that required this headlong haste. 
Nevertheless I (juickened my paoe 
without any distinct motive, and 
was soon at the house. I will not 
dwell on the scene I found there. 
My brother was dead — had been 
pitched from his horee, and killed on 
the spot by a concussion of the brain, 

I went up to the room where he 
lay, and where my father was seated 
beside him with a look of rigid de- 
spair. I had shunned my father 
more than any one since our return 
home, for tho radical antipathy be- 
tween our natures made my insight 
into his inner self a constant afflic- 
tion to me. But now, as I went up 
to him, and stood beside him in sod 
silence, I felt the presence of a new 
element that blended us as we had 
never been blent before. My father 
had been one of the most successful 
men in the money -getting world : he 
had had no sentimental sufferings, no 
illness. The heaviest trouble that 
hod befallen him was the death of Ilia 
first wife. But he married my mother 
soon after ; and I remember he seemed 
exactly the samo, to my keen childish 
observation, the week after her death 
as before. But now, at last, a sorrow 
bad come — the Sorrow of old age, 
which suffers tho more from the 
crushing of its pride and its hopes, 
in proportion as the pride and hope 
are narrow and prosaic. His son 
was to have been married soon— 
would probably have stood for the 
borough at the next election. That 
son’s existence was the best motive 
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that could be alleged for making new 
purchases of land every year to round 
off the estate. It ia a dreary thing 
to live on doing the tame thing* year 
after year, without knowing why we 
do them. Perhapt the tragedy of 
disappointed yonth and passion ia 
Lean piteous than the tragedy of dis- 
appointed age and worldhneaa. 

As I saw into the desolation of my 
father's heart, I felt a movement of 
doep pity towards him, which was 
the beginning of a new affection — an 
affection that grew and strengthened 
in spite of the strange bitterness with 
which he regarded me in the first 
month or two after my brother’s 
death. If it had not been for the 
softening influence of my compassion 
for him— the first deep compassion 
I had over felt — I should have been 
stung by the perception that my 
father transferred the inheritance of 
on eldest Bon to me with a mortified 
sense that fate had compelled him to 
the unwelcome course of caring for 
me as an important being. It was 
only in spite of himself that he began 
to think of me with anxious regard. 
There is hardly any neglected child, 
for whom death has made vacant n 
more favoured place, that will not 
understand what I menu. 

Gradually, however, my new de- 
ference to his wishes, the effect of 
that pationoe which was born of my 
pity for him, won upon his affection, 
ana he began to please himself with 
the endeavour to make me fill my 
brother’s place as folly as my feebler 
personality would admit, I saw that 
the prospect which by-and-by pre- 
sented itself of my becoming Bertha's 
husband was welcome to him, and he 
even contemplated in my case what 
he had not intended In my brother’s 
— that his son and daughter-in-law 
■hoald make one household with him. 
My softened feeling towards my 
father made this the happiest time 
I had known since childhood these 
last months in which I retained tho 
delicious illusion of loving BerthSj of 
longing and doubting a nd hoping 
that she loved me. She behaved 
with a oeitain new consciousness and 
distanoe towards me after my bro- 
ther’s death ; and I too was uuder s 
double constraint — that of delicacy 
towards my brother’s memory, and 


of anxiety si to the impression my 
abrupt words had left on her mind. 
Bat the additional screen this mu- 
tual reaerve erected between us only 
brought me more completely under 
her power : no matter how empty 
the adytum, so that the veil be thick 
enough. So absolute is oar soul’s 
need of something hidden and un- 
certain for the maintenance of that 
doubt and hope and effort which are 
the breath of its life, that if the whole 
future were laid bare to us beyond 
to-day, the interest of all mankind 
would be bent on the hours that lie 
between ; we should pant after the 
uncertainties of our oue morning and 
our one afternoon ; we should rush 
fiercely to the Exonange for our last 
possibility of speculation, of suooesa, 
of disappointment ; we should havo 
a glut of political prophets foretelling 
a crisis or a no-ensia within the only 
twenty-four hoars left open to pro- 
phecy. Conceive the condition of 
the human mind if ill propositions 
whatsoever were self-evident except 
one, which was to bocomo self-evident 
at the close of a summer’s day but 
in the moan time might be the subject 
of question, of hypothesis, of debate. 
Art and philosophy, literature and 
science, would fasten like bees on 
that one proportion that had the 
honey of probability in it, and be the 
more eager because their enjoyment 
would end with sunset Our im- 
pulses, our spiritual activities, no 
more adjust tncmselves to the idea 
of their future nullity, than the beat- 
ing of our heart, or the irritability of 
our muscles. 

Bertha, the slim, fair-haired girl, 
whose present thoughts and emotions 
were an enigma to me amidst the 
fatiguing obviousness of the other 
minds around me, was as absorbing 
to me as a single unknown to-day — 
as a single hypothetic proposition to 
remain problematic till sunset' and 
all the cramped, hemmed-in belief 
and disbelief trust and distrust, of 
my nature, welled out in this one 
narrow channel. 

And §h e made me believe that she 
loved me. Without ever quitting 
her tone of badinage and playful 
superiority, she intoxicated me with 
the sense that I was neoemuj to 
her, that she was never st ease un- 
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loM I m near her, submitting to her 
playful tyranny. It coats a woman 
•o little effort to besot os in this 
Way ! A half-rcpre»ed word, a mo- 
ment’! unexpected silence, even an 
easy fit of petulance on our account, 
will serve ua as kathUk for a long 
while. Out of the subtlest web of 
scaroely-peroeptible signs, she set me 
wearing the fancythatshe had alwaya 
Unconsciously loved me better than 
Alfred, but that, with the ignorant 
flattered sensibility of a young girl, 
the had been imposed on by the chirm 
that lay for her in the distinction 
of being admired and chosen by a 
man who made bo brilliant a figure 
in the world as my brother. She 
satirised herself in a very graceful 
way for her vanity and ambition. 
What was it to me that I had the 


of what befall them externally, leav- 
ing their feelings and sentiments to 
be inferred. 

We lived in a round of visits for 
some time after our return home, 
giving splendid dinner-parties, and 
m airing a sensation in our neighbour- 


hood by the new lustre of our equi- 
page, for my father had reserved this 
display of his increased wealth for 
the period of his son’s marriage - } and 
we gave our acquaintances liberal 
opportunity for remarking that it 
was a pity I made so poor a figure as 
an heir and a bridegroom. The ner- 
vous fatigue of this existence the 
insincerities and platitudes which I 
had to live through twice over — 
through my inner and outward sense 
— would have been maddening to me, 
if I had not had that sort of intoxi- 


llght of my wretched prevision on the 
fact that now it was I who possessed 
at least all but the personal part 
of my brother’s advantages? Our 
sweet illusions are half of them con- 
scious illusions, like effects of colour 
that we know to be made up of tin- 
seLbroken glass, and rugs. 

We were married eighteen months 
after Alfred’s death, one cold, clear 
morning in April, when there came 
hail and sunshine noth together; and 
Bertha, in her white silk and pale- 
green leaves, and the pale sunshine 
of her liair and eye^ looked like tho 
spirit of tb« morning. My father 
was happipr than he had thought of 
being again : my marriage, he felt 
sure, would complete the desirablo 
modification of my character, and 
make mo practical and worldly 
enough to take my place in society 
among sane men. For be delighted 
In Bertha’s tact and acuteness, and 


cated callousness which came from 
the delights of a first passion. A 
brido and bridegroom, surrounded 
by all the appliances of wealth, bur- 
ned through tho day by the whirl of 
society, filling their solitary moments 
with hastily-snatched caresses, arc 
prepared for their future life together, 
as the novice is prepared for the 
cloister, hy experiencing its utmost 
contrast 

Through all those crowded excited 
months, Berthn’s inward self re- 
mained shrouded from me, and I still 
read her thoughts only through the 
language of her lips anil demeanour; I 
had Btifl the delicious human interest 
of wondering whether what I did and 
aaid pleased her, of longing to hear 
a word of affection, of giving a deli- 
cious exaggeration of meaning to her 
smile. But I was conscious of a 
growing difference in her manner to- 
wards me ; sometimes strong enough 


fslt sure she would be miitreas of to be called haughty coldness, cut- 
me, and make me what she chose : ting and chilling me as the hail had 
I was only twenty-one, and madly in done that came across the sunshine 


love with her. Poor father! Ho 
kept that hope a littie while after 
oar first year of marriage, and it was 
not quite extinct when paralysis 
came and saved him from utter dis- 
appointment 

I shall hurry through the rest of 
my story, not a welling so much as I 
have hitherto done on my inward 
experience. When people are well 
known to each other, they talk rather 


on our marriage morning • some- 
times only perceptible in the dex- 
terous avoidance of a t&t-h-lHt walk 
or dinner, to which I had been look- 
ing forward. I had been deeply 
pained by this— had even felt a sort 
of crushing of the heart, from the 
sense that my brief day of happiness 
was near its setting ; but still I re- 
mained dependent on Bertha, eager 
for the last rays of a bliss that would 
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■oon be gone for ever, hoping and 
watching for some afterglow more 
beautiful from the impending night. 

I remember — how should I not re- 
member 1 — the time when that de- 
pendence and hope utterly left me — 
when the sadness I had felt in Berthas 
growing estrangement became a joy 
that I looked back upon with longing, 
as a man might look back on the 
last pains in a paralysed limb. It 
was j ust after the close of my father’s 
last illness, which neoessarily with- 
drew us from society, and threw ns 
more upon each other. It was the 
evening of my father’s death. On 
that evening the veil that had 
shrouded Bertha’s soul from me, 
and made me find in her alone 
among my fellow-beings the blessed 
possibility of mystery, and doubt, and 
expectation, was first withdrawn. 
Perhaps it was the first day since the 
beginning of my passion for her, in 
which that passion was completely 
neutralised by the presence of an 
absorbing feeling of another kind. I 
had been watching by my father's 
death-bed: I had been witnessing the 
last fitful yearning glances that his 
soul had cast back on the spent in- 
heritance of life— the last faint con- 
sciousness oflovB thnthehad gathered 
from the pressure of my hand. What 
are all our personal loves when we 
have been sharing in that supreme 
agony 1 In the first moments when 
we come away from the presence of 
death, every other relation to the 
living is merged, to our feeling, in the 
great relation of a common nature 
and a common destiny. 

It was iu that state of miud that 
I joined Bertha in her private sitting- 
room. She was seated in a leaning 
posture on a settee, with her back 
towards the doer : the great rich 
coils of her blond hair surmounting 
her small neck, visible above the 
back of the settee. I remember, as I 
closed the door behind me, a oold 
tremnlousneos seising me, and a 
vague sense of being hated and lonely 
— vague and strong, like a presenti- 
ment. I know how I looked at that 
moment, for I saw myself in Bertha’s 
thought as she lifted her cutting 
grey eves, and looked at me : a 
mlarrable ghost-seer, surrounded by 
phantoms m the noon-day, trembling 


under a breese when the leaves were 
still, without appetite for the com- 
mon objects of human desire, bnt 
pining after the moonbeams. We 
were front to front with each other, 
and judged each other. The terrible 
moment of complete illumination had 
come to me, and T saw that the dark- 
ness had hidden no landscape from 
me, but only a blank proeoic wall : 
from that evening forth, through the 
sickening years that followed, I saw 
all round the narrow room of this 
woman’s soul— saw petty artifice and 
mere negation where I had delighted 
to believe in coy sensibilitiee, aud in 
witat war with latent feeling— aaw tho 
light floating vanities of the girl de- 
fining themselves into tho systematic 
coquetry, the scheming selfialuietis, of 
the woman — saw repulsion and an- 
tipathy hardening into cruel hatred, 
giving pain oDiy for the sake of 
wreaking itself. 

For Bertha too, after her kind, 
felt the bitterness of disillusion. She 
had believed that my wild poet’s 
passion for her would make me her 
slave ■ and tliat, being her slave, I 
should execute her will in all thing*. 
With tho essential shallowness of a 
nogativo. unimaginative nature, sho 
was unable to conceive the fact tliat 
sensibilities were anything else than 
weaknesses. Bhe had thought my 
weaknesses would put mo in her 
power, and she found them un- 
manageable forces. Our positions 
were reversed. Before marriage, she 
had completely mastered my imagi- 
nation, for she was a secret to me ; 
and I created the unknown thought 
before which I trembled, as if it were 
hers. But now that her soul was 
laid open to mo, now that I was com- 
pelled to shore tho privacy of bor 
motives, to follow »U the petty de- 
vices that preceded her words and 
acts, she found herself powerless with 
me. except to produce in mo the 
chill shudder of repulsion— power- 
less, because I could be acted on by 
no lever within her reach, I was 
dead to worldly ambitions, to social 
vanities, to all the incentive* within 
the compass of her narrow imagina- 
tion, and I lived under influences 
utterly invisible to her. 

She was really pitisble to hare 
such a husband, ana so all the world 
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thought A graceful, brilliant woman, 
like Bertha, who smiled on morning 
caller*, made a figure in ball-rooms, 
and was capable uf that light repartee 
which, from such a woman, is accept- 
ed as wit, was secure of carrying off 
all sympathy from a husband who 
was sickly, abstracted, and.os some 
suapectedf crack-brained. Even the 
servants m our house gave her the 
balance of their regard and pity. 
For there were no audible quarrels 
between os ; our alienation, our re- 
pulsion from each other, lay within 
the silence of our own hearts ; and if 
the mistress went out a great deal, 
and seemed to dislike the master’s 
society, was it not natural, poor 
thing 1 The master was odd, I was 
kind and just to my dependants, but 
I excited in them a shrinking, half- 
contemptuous pity ; for this class of 
men and women are but slightly de- 
termined in their estimate of other* 
by general considerations of charac- 
ter. They judge of persons as they 
judge of corns, aud value those who 
puss current at a high rate. 

After a time I interfered so little 
with Bertha's habit*, that it might 
seem wonderful how her hatred to- 
wards me could grow so intense and 
active as it did But she hod begun 
to gusset, by aorno involuntary dc- 
t ray ala of mine, that there was an 
abnormal power of penetration in 
me— that fitfully, at least, I wus 
strangely cognisant of her thoughts 
and intentions, and ehe began to bo 
haunted by a terror of me, which 
olternati'd every now and then with 
defiance. She meditated continually 
how the incubus could bo shaken off 
her life— how she could bo freed from 
this hateful bond to a being whom 
she at once despised as an imbecile, 
and dreaded as an inquisitor. For a 
long while she lived in the hope that 
my evident wretchedness would drive 
me to the commission of *uicide ; 
but suicide was not in my nature. 
I was too completely swayed by the 
sense that I was in the grasp of un- 
known force*, to believe m my power 
of self-release. Towards my own 
destiny I had become entirely pas- 
sive ; for my one ardent deaire had 
■pent itself, and impulse no longer 
predominated over knowledge. For 
this reason I never thought of taking 


any step* towards a complete separa- 
tion, which would have made our 
alienation evident to the world. Why 
should 1 rush for help to a new 
course, when I was only suffering from 
the consequence* of a deed which 
had been the act of my intenaest 
will t That would have been the 
logic of one who had desire* to 
gratify, and I had no desires. But 
Bertha and I lived more and more 
aloof from each other. The rich find 
it easy to live married and apart 
That course of our life which I 
have indicated in a few sentences 
filled the space of years. So much 
misery — bo slow and hideous a 
growth of hatred and sin, way be 
compressed into a sentence 1 And 
men judge of each other’s live* 
through this summary medium. They 
epitomise the experience of their 
fellow-mortalj and pronounce judg- 
ment on him in neat syntax, and feel 
themselves wise and virtuous — con- 

S urrors over the temptations they 
oSne in well-selected predicates. 
Seven years of wretch odnem glide 
glibly over the lips of the man who 
has never counted them out in 
moments of chill disappointment, of 
head nnd heart throbbing*, of dread 
and vain wrestling, of remorse and 
despair. We learn word* by rote, 
but not their meaning ; that must be 
paid for with our life-blood, and 
printed in the Bubtle fibres of our 
nerves. 

But I will hasten to finish my 
story. Brevity is justified st once 
to those who readily understand, and 
to those who will never understand. 

Some years after my father’s death, 

I was sitting by the dim firelight in 
my library one January evening — 
sitting in the leather chair that used 
to be my father 'a — when Bertha ap- 
peared at the door, with a candle in 
ner hand, and advanced towards me. 

I knew the bell-dress she had on — 
the white ball-dress, with the green 
jewels, shone upon by the light of 
the wax candle which lit up the 
medallion of the dying Cleopatra on 
the mantelpiece. Why did she come 
to me before going out t I had not 
seen her in the library, which was 
my habitual place, for month*. Why 
did she stand before me with the 
candle in her hand, with her cruel 
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contemptuous eye* fixed on me, ud 
the glittering serpent, like a familiar 
demon, on her breast f For a mo- 
ment I thought thin fulfilment of my 
vision at Vienna marked some dread- 
ful crisis in my fate, but I saw no- 
thing in Bertha's mind, as she stood 
before me, except scorn for the look 
of overwhelming misery with which 
I sat before her. . . . M Fool, idiot, 
why don’t you kill yourself; then'r 
— tliat was her thought. But at 
length her thoughts reverted to her 
errand, and she spoke aloud. The 
apparently indifferent nature of the 
errand seemed to make a ridiculous 
anticlimax to my prevision and my 
agitation. 

“ I have had to hire a new maid. 
Fletcher is going to be married, and 
she wants me to ask you to let her 
husband have the public-house and 
farm at Molton. I wish him to have 
it. You must give the promise now, 
because Fletcher is going to-morrow 
morning— and quickly, because Tm 
in a hony.” 

M Very well ; you iuay promise 
her,'’ I said, indifferently, and Bertha 
swept out of the library again. 

I always shrank from the sight of 
a new person, and all the more when 
it was a person whose mental life 
was likely to weary my reluctant in- 
sight with worldly ignorant triviali- 
ties. _ But I shrank especially from 
the sight of this new maid, because 
her advent had been announced to 
me at a moment to which I ooold 
not cease to attach some fatality : I 
had a vague dmnl that I should find 
her mixed up with the dreary drama 
of my life— that some new sickening 
vision would reveal her to me as an 
evil genius. When at last I did un- 
avoidably meet her, the vague dread 
was changed into definite disgust. 
She was a talL, wiry, dark-eyed 
woman, this Mia Archer, with a faco 
handsome enough to give her coarse 
hard nature the odious finish of bold, 
self-confident coquetry. That was 
enough to make me avoid her quite 
apart from the contemptuous feeling 
with which she contemplated me. I 
seldom saw her ; but I perceived that 
she rapidly became a favourite with 
her mistress, and, after the lapse of 
eight or nine months. I began to be 
aware that there had arisen in Ber- 


tha’s mind towards this woman a 
mingled feeling of fear and depend- 
ence, and that this feeling was as- 
sociated with ill-defined images of 
candle-light scenes in her dressing- 
room, and the locking-up of some- 
thing in Bertha’s cabinet My inter- 
views with my wife had become so 
brief and so rarely solitary, that I 
had no opportunity of perceiving 
these images in her mind with more 
definiteness. The recollections of 
the past become contracted in the 
rapidity of thought till they some- 
times bear hardly a more distinct 
resemblance to the external reality 
than the forms of an oriental alpha- 
bet to the objects that suggested 
them. 

Besides, for the last yoar or moio 
a modification had been going for- 
ward lu my mental condition, and 
wua growing more and more marked. 
My insight into the minds of those 
around me was becoming dimmer 
and more fitful, and the ideas that 
crowded my double consciousness be- 
came less and less dependent on any 
personal contact Ail that was per- 
sonal in me seemed to bo suffering a 
gradual dcath^ao that I was losing 
the organ through which the per- 
sonal agitations and projects of others 
could affect mo. But along with this 
relief from wearisome insight, there 
was a new development of what I 
concluded— a* I have since found 
rightly— to be n prevision of external 
scenes. It was as if the relation be- 
tween me and my fellow-men was 
more and more deadened, and my 
relation to what we call tin) inani- 
mate was quickened into new life. 
The more I lived apart from society, 
and in proportion as my wretchedness 
subsided from the violent throb of 
agonised passion into the duluese of 
habitual pain, the more frequent and 
vivid became sneh visions as that I 
had had of Praguo — of strange cities, 
of sandy plains, of gigantic ruins, of 
midnight skies with strange bright 
constellations, of mo un tain -nawes, of 
grassy nooks flecked with the after- 
noon sunshine through the boughs : 

I was in the midst of all these scenes, 
and in all of them ope presence 
seemed to weigh on me in all these 
mighty shapes— the presence of some- 
thing unknown ana pitiless. For 
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continual •offering had annihilated 
religion* faith within me : to the 
utterly miserable— the unloving and 
the unloved— there is no religion pos- 
sible. no worehip, bot a worship of 
devils. And beyond all these, and 
continually recurring, vu the vision 
of my death— the pangs, the suffoca- 
tion, the last struggle, when life 
would be grasped at in vain. 

Things were in this state near the 
end of the seventh year. I had become 
entirely free from insight, from my 
abnormal oognisance of any other 
consciousness than my own, and in- 
stead of intruding involuntarily into 
the world of other mindsj was living 
continually In my own solitary future. 
Bertha was aware that I was greatly 
changed To my surprise the had of 
late seemed to seek opportunities of 
remaining in my society, and had 
cultivated that Kind of distant yet 
familiar talk which is customary 
between a husband and wife who 
live in polite and irrevocable aliena- 
tion. 1 bore this with languid sub- 
mission, and without feeling enough 
interest in her motives to Ik? roused 
into keen observation ; yet I could 
not help perceiving something trium- 
phant and excited in her carriage and 
the expression ofher face— something 
too Bnhtlo to express itself in worda 
or tom*, bot giving one the idea that 
she lived in a state of exjiectation or 
hopeful suspense. My chief feeding 
was sa definition that her inner self 
was once more shut out from me ; 
and I almost revelled for the moment 
in the nlisent melancholy that made 
me answer her at cross purjioacfl, and 
betray utter ignorance of what she 
hod been saying. I remcmltor well 
the look and the mile with which 
■he ono day said, after a mistake of 
this kind on my part : “ f used to 
think you were a clairvoyant, and 
that was the reason why yon were 
so bitter against other clairvoy- 
ants, wanting to keep your mono- 
poly ; bat I see now yon have become 
rather duller than the rest of the 
world” 

I said nothing in reply. It oc- 
curred to me that her recent obtru- 
sion of herself upon me might have 
been prompted by the wish to test 
my power of detecting some of her 
secrets j but I let the thought drop 


again at onoe : her motives and her 
deeds had no interest for me, and 
whatever pleasures she might be 
seeking, I had no wish to baulk her. 
There was still pity in my soul for 
every living thing, and Bertha was 
living — was surrounded with possi- 
bilities of misery. 

Just at this time there occurred an 
event which roused me somewhat 
from my inertia, and gave me an in- 
terest in the passing moment that I 
had thought impossible for me. It 
was a visit from Charles Meunier, 
who had written me word that he 
was coming to England for relaxa- 
tion from too strenuous labour, and 
would like to eeo me. Meunier bad 
now a European reputation ; bnt his 
letter to me expressed that keen re- 
membrance of an early regard, an 
early debt of sympathy, which is in- 
separable from nobility of character: 
and I too felt as if his presence would 
be to me like a transient resurrec- 
tion into a happier pre-existence. 

He came, and as far as possible, I 
renewed our old pleasure of making 
tHch-tftt excursions, though, instead 
of mountains and glaciers and the 
wide blue lake, we had to couteut 
ourselves with mere slope* and ponds 
and artificial plantations. The years 
had changed us both, but with what 
different result! Meunier was now 
a brilliant figure in society, to whom 
elegant women pretended to listen, 
ana whose acquaintance was boasted 
of by noblemen ambitious of brains. 
He repressed with the utmost deli- 
cacy all betrayal of the shock which 
I am enre he must have received 
from our meeting, or of a desire to 
penetrate into my condition and cir- 
cumstances, and sought by the ut- 
most erertion of his charming social 
powers to make our reunion agree- 
able. Bertha was much struck by 
the unexpected fascinations of a visi- 
tor whom she had expected to find 
presentable only on the score of hia 
celebrity, and put forth all her co- 
quetries and accomplishments. Ap- 
parently she succeeded in attracting 
Lis admiration, for bis manner to- 
wards her was attentive and flatter- 
ing. The effect of his presence on 
me was so benignant, especially in 
those renewals of our old tUe-h4Hc 
wanderings, when he poured forth to 
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me wonderful narrative* of hi* pro- 
feMtcmal experience, that more than 

E wben hi* talk tamed an the 
ological relations of disease, the 
jht crossed my mind that, if his 
stay with me were long enough, I 
might poaebly bring myself to tell 
this man the •eorete of my lot. Might 
there not lie some remedy for me, 
too, in his science 1 Might there not 
at Least lie some comprehension and 
sympathy ready for me in his large 
and susceptible mind 1 But the 
thought only flickered feebly now 
and then, and died oat before it could 
become a wish. The horror I had 
of again breaking in on the privacy 
of another soul, made me, by an irra- 
tional instinct, draw the shroud of 
concealment more closely around my 
own, as we automatically perform 
the gesture we feel to be wanting in 
another. 

When Meunier’s visit was ap- 
proaching its conclusion, there hap- 
pened an event which caused some 
excitement in our household, owing 
to the surprisingly strong effect it 
appeared to produce on Bertha — on 
Bertha, the self-possessed, who usu- 
ally seemed inaccessible to feminine 
agitations, and did even her hate in 
a self-restrained hygienic manner. 
This event was the sudden severe 
illness of bor maid, Mrs Archer. I 
have reserved to this moment the 
mention of a circumstance which had 
forced itself on my notice shortly 
before Meunier’a arrival, namely, 
that there bad been some quarrel 
between Bertha and this maid, ap- 
parently during a visit to a dis- 
tant family, in which she had accom- 
panied her mistress. I had over- 
heard Archor speaking in a tone of 
bitter insolence, which 1 should have 
thought an adequate reason for im- 
mediate No dismissal fol- 

lowed ; on the contrary, Bertha 
seemed to be silently putting up 
with personal inconveniences from 
the exhibition* of this woman’s tem- 
per. I was the more astonished to 
observe that her illness seemed a 
cause of strong solicitude to Bertha ; 
that she wsa at the bedside night 
and day, and would allow no one 
else to officiate as head-nurse. It 
happened that our ftuniiy doctor was 
oia on a holiday , an accid e n t which 


made Marnier's p resen oe is the house 
doubly welcome, and he apparently 
entered into the case with an inte- 
rest which seemed so much stronger 
than the ordinary professional feel- 
ing, that one day when he bad fallen 
into a long fit of silence after visit- 
ing her, I said to him, 

^Is this a very peculiar case of 
disease, Meunieri 

u No," he answered. w it is an 
attack of peritonitis, which will be 
fatal, but which does not differ phy- 
sically from many other cases that 
have come under my observation. 
But TIL tell you what I have on my 
mind. I want to make an experi- 
ment on this woman, if yon will givo 
me permission. It can do her no 
harm— will give her no pain— for I 
shall not make it until life is extinct 
to all purposes of sensation. I want 
to try the effect of transfusing blood 
into her arteries after the heart has 
ceased to beat for some minutea I 
have tried the experiment again and 

S u with animals that have died of 
disease, with astounding results, 
and I want to try it on a human 
subject. I have the small tubes 
necessary, in a cose I have with me, 
and the rest of tho apparatus could 
be prepared readily. I shonld use 
my own blood — toko it from my own 
arm. Tills woman won’t live through 
the night, I'm convinced, and I want 
you to promise me your assistance in 
making tho experiment I can’t do 
without another hand, but it would 
perhaps not be well to call in a medi- 
cal assistant from among your pro- 
vincial doctors. A disagreeable, fool- 
ish version of tho thing might get 
abroad." 

“ Have you spoken to my wife on 
the subject 1” I said. “ because Bhe 
appears to be peculiarly sensitive 
about this woman : she has been a 
favourite maid.” 

u To tell you tho truth,” said Meu- 
nier, “I don’t want her to know 
about it. There are always Insuper- 
able difficulties with women in these 
matters, and the effect on the sup- 
posed dead body may be Btartling, 
You and I will sit up together, sad 
be in readiness. When certain symp- 
toms appear I shall take yon m, and 
at the right moment we moat manage 
to get every one else out of the room,” 
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I need sot fire our farther conver- 
sation on the ratgeet He entered 
Tory folly into the detail*, and over- 
came my repulsion from them, hr 
exciting in me a mingled awe and 
cariosity conoeming the possible re- 
sults of his experiment. 

We prepared everything, and he 
instructed me in my part as assistant. 
He had not told Bertha of bis ab- 
solute conviction that Archer would 
not survive through the night, and 
endeavoured to persuade her to leave 
the patient and take a night’* rest. 
But she was obstinate, inspecting 
the fact that death was at hand, and 
•apposing that he wished merely to 
save her nerve*. She refused to 
leave the sick-room, Meunier and I 
sat up together in the library, ho 
malting frequent visits to the sick- 
room, and returning with the infor- 
mation that the case was taking pre- 
cisely the course ho expected. Once 
he said to mo , u Can you imagine any 
cause of ill feeling this woman ha* 
against her mistress, who is so de- 
voted to her!” 

u I think there was some misunder- 
standing between them before her 
illness. Why do you ask 1 ” 

“ Because I have observed for the 
lost five or six hour*— since, I fancy, 
sho has lost all hope of roooveiy — 
there seems a strange prompting in 
her to say something which pain and 
failing strength forbid her to utter ; 
and there is a look of hideous 
meaning in her eyes, which she turns 
continually toward* her mistress. In 
this disease the mind often remains 
singularly clear to the last " 

“I am not surprised at an indica- 
tion of malevolent feeling in her.” I 
mid. "She is a woman who has 
always inspired me with distrust and 
dislike, but she managed to insinuate 
herself into her mi stress's favour.” 
He remained silent after this, looking 
at the fire with an air of absorption, 
till he went UMtairs again. He re- 
mained awsy longer than usual, and 
on returning, «ud to me quietly, 
" Oome now. 

I followed him to the chamber 
where death wu hovering. The 
diark hangings of the large bed made 
a background that gave a strong 
relief to Bertha’* pale faoe aa I en- 
tered, She started forward as she 


saw me enter, and then looked at 
Meunier with an exprewon of angry 
inquiry ; but he lifted up his hand as 
if to impose silenoe, while he fixed 
his glanoe on the dying woman and 
felt her pulse. TV face was pinched 
and ghastly, a cold perspiration was 
on tne forehead, and the eyelids 
were lowered so as almost to conceal 
the large dark eye*. After a minute 
or two, Meunier walked round to the 
other side of the bed where Bertha 
stood, and with his usual sir of gentle 

E liteness towards her begged her to 
tve the patient under our care — 
everything should be done for her— 
she was no longer in a state to be 
conscious of an affectionate presence. 
Bertha was hesitating, apparently 
almost willing to believe his assur- 
ance and to comply. She looked 
round at the ghastly dying face, as if 
to read tho confirmation of that 
assurance, when for a moment the 
lowered eyelids were raised again, 
and it seemed as if the eyes were 
looking towards Bertha, but blankly. 
A shudder pasted through Bertha* 
frame, and sne returned to her station 
near the pillow, tacitly implying that 
she would not leave tne room. 

The eyelids were lifted no more. 
Once I looked at Bertha, as she 
watched the face of the dying one. 
Slie wore a rich peignoir, ana her 
blond hair was half covered by a 
laoe cap : in her attire she was, as 
always, an elegant woman, fit to 
figure in a picture of modern aristo- 
cratic life : but I asked myself how 
that faoe of here could ever have 
seemed to me the face of a woman 
born of woman, with memories of 
childhood, capable of pain, needing 
to be fondled t The features at that 
moment looked so preternatural ly 
sharp, the eyes were so hard and 
eager — she looked like a cruel im- 
mortal, finding her spiritual feast in 
the agonies of a dying race. For 
across those hard features there came 
something like a flash when the last 
hour had oeen breathed out, and we 
all felt that the dark veil had com- 
pletely fallen. What secret was there 
between Bertha and this woman t I 
turned my eyes from her with a 
horrible dread lest my insight should 
return, and I should be obliged to see 
what had been breeding about two 
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unloving women’* heart*. I tot that 
Bertha oad been witebiif for the 
moment of death u the sealing of her 
secret : I thanked Heaven it could 
remain sealed for me. 

Mennier said quietly , u Gone.” He 
then gave hie arm to Bertha, and ahe 
submitted to be led out of the room. 

I auppoee it was at her order that 
tiro female attendant* came into the 
room, and dismissed the younger one 
who had been preaent before. When 
they entered, Mennier had already 
opened the artery in the long thin 
neck that lay rigid on the pillow, and 
I dismiatod them, ordering them to 
remain at a distance till we rang : 
the doctor, I said, had an operation 
to perform— he waa not sure about 
the death. For the next twenty 
minute* I forgot everything bnt 
Mennier and the experiment in which 
he waa eo absorbed, that I think hia 
senses would have been closed against 
all aouDda or Bights that had no re- 
lation to it. It was my task at first 
to keep up the artificial respiration 
in the Wly after the transfusion had 
been effected, but presently Mennier 
relieved me, and I could Bee the won- 
drous alow return of life : the breast 
began to heave, the inspirations be- 
came stronger, the eyelids quivered, 
and the soul seemed to have returned 


yon were jealous .... are yon sorry 
. . . now t" 

The lip* continued to murmur, but 
the sounds were no longer distinct 
Boon there waa no sound— only a 
slight movement : the flame had 
leaped out, and waa being extin- 
guished the faster. The wretched 
woman’s heart-strings had been set 
to hatred and vengeance ; the spirit 
oflife had swept the chords for an 
instant, and was gone again for ever. 
Good God 1 This i« what it is to 
live again ... to wake up with our 
unstiUed thirst upon us, with onr 
nnuttcred curses rising to onr lips, 
with our muscles ready to act out 
their half-committed sins. 

Bertha stood pale at the foot of the 
bed, quivering and helpless, despair- 
ing of device*, like a cunning animal 
whose hiding-places are surrounded 
by swift - advancing flame. Even 
Mennier looked paralysed ; life for 
that moment ceased to be a scientific 
problem to him. As for me, this 
scene seemed of one texture with tho 
rest of my existence : horror was my 
familiar, and this new revelation waa 
only like an old pain recurring with 
now circumstances. 


Since then Bertha and I have lived 


beneath them. The artificial respira- 
tion was withdrawn : still the breath- 
ing continued, and there waa a 
movement of the lips. 

Just then I heard the handle of 
tho door moving : I suppose Bertha 
had heard from the women that they 
had been dismissed : probably a 
vague fear had arisen in her min d, 
for she entered with a look of alarm. 
She came to the foot of the bed and 
gave a stifled my. 

The dead woman’s eyes were wide 
open, and met hers in full recognition 
—the recognition of hate. With a 
sudden strong effort, the hand that 


Bertha had thought for ever still was 
pointed towards her, and the haggard 
woe moved. The gasping eager voice 

“^Vo. mean to poison your hus- 
band .... the poison is in the 
black cabinet .... I got it for you 
• . . . you laughed at me, and told 
fie* about me behind my hack, to 
make me disgusting .... because 


apurt — she in her own neighbour- 
hood, tho mistress of half our wealth, 
I as a wanderer in foreign countries, 
until I came to this Devonshire nest 
to die, Bertha live* pitied and 
a<lmired— for what had I against that 
charming woman, whom every one 
but myself could have been happy 
with 1 There had been no witness of 
tho scene in the dying room except 
Mennier, and while Mennier livod, his 
lips were sealed by a promise to me. 

Onoe or twice, weary of wandering, 
I rested in a favourite spot, and my 
heart went out towards the men and 
women and children whose faces 
were becoming familiar to me : but 
I was driven away again in terror at 
the approach of my old insight — 
driven away to live continually with 
the one Unknown Presence revealed 
and yet hidden by the moving cur- 
tain of the earth and sky. Till at 
last fH—** took hold of me and 
forced me to rest here — forced me to 
live in dependence on my servants. 
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thought la constituted." — P. 70. 
Ncverthele« this Absolute ia to keep 
its aland in the human mind, and lie* 
in the very alphabet of theology. So 
of the Infinite — * The Infinite, if it ia 
to be oonoeived at all, moat be oon- 
oeired as potentially everything, and 
actually nothing.” — P. 70. Such a 
conception escapee entirely from the 
arena of human thought Many 
other hard things are laid of the 
Infinite. w Yet all along, though 
our positive religious consciousness 
ia of the Finite only, there yet runs 
through the whole of that conscious- 
ness the accompanying conviction 
that the Infinite does exist, and must 
exist, though of the manner of that 
existence we can form no conception ; 
and that it exists along with the 
Finite j though we know not how 
such a ooexistcnce is possible.” Thus 
we lie fettered down in contradictor 
faiths, doomed to believe in contradic- 
tory propositions — doomed, it seems, 
to believe, if such a state of mind can 
be entitled to the name of belief, but 
evidently not enabled to stir one step 
in the way of reasoning. 

The conclusions to which we are 
finally conducted are those : 1. Thut 
the Reason is incapable of criticising 
Revelation, the fundamental truths 
of theology lying beyond its appre- 
hension ; that it can neither criticise 
In the way of Rationalism, which is 
a tendency to abstract from the given 
doctrine, norin the vray of Dogmatism. 
which is hero descrilxxl as the method 
of systematising the doctrines of Re- 
velation by supplement or addition. 
2. That, while the reason has no 
other office than implicitly to receive 
the doctrine* in favour or which it is 
awured that a miracle has been 
wrought, theac doctrine* themselves 
are (from the very limits of our 
thought) cither wholly incomprehen- 
sible, or else are adaptations and 
accommodations to the weakness of 
the human intellect They are either 
to be believed without being under- 
stood, or they are to be understood 
and believed as merely subjective or 
r^ulative truths. In fact, in Reve- 
lation, according to Dr Manaeb no 
truth is revealed— only a duty of be- 
lieving ; of believing propositions 
which are unintelligible, or state- 
ments which are indeed not only in- 


telligible, but extremely Impressive, 
but which are to be understood by 
the philosophic mind as condescend- 
ing adaptations to the human intel- 
lect. Of those adaptations, these re- 
presentatives or symbols, it is impos- 
sible to say how near, or how remote, 
they may be to the real truth. All 
that is true is in comprehensible, ‘and 
all that is comprehensible is, or may 
be, a delusion. 

Thus, even the given and intel- 
ligible statements of Scripture are 
not allowed to be fundamental truths 
on which we may bo permitted to 
reason, so that one part of Scrip- 
ture may be tested or explained by 
another. We are altogether impotent 
in theology, except to enter into the 
question of the historical character 
or credibility of certain Greek and 
Hebrew documents. Our Oxford 
metaphysician, it will bo seen, is at 
once the most dogmatic and the 
most sceptical of men. The Church 
of Rome could not require a more 
abject submission of the reason ■ but 
the Church of Rome doe* profess to 

S 've its disciples a positive truth. 

ur Protestant divine tells ns that 
even what we believe with the 
understanding and the heart, is hut 
a representation put forward for our 
discipline and culture j it is not to 
be reasoned on as positive truth. If 
the Protestant would give us some- 
what more liberty in investigating 
the historical value of the document 
(a department oi theological study, 
however, whicli, judging from the 
notes uppended to these lecture*, Dr 
Mansel is evidently not much inclined 
to, and apparently very little versed 
in), there is one point in which the 
Protestant lies at so manifest a dis- 
advantage to the Catholic, that it 
appears to us the most natural tiling 
in the world that the advanced pupil 
of the Oxford metaphysician should 
run for aid and shelter into the 
bosom of the infallible church. For 
it is admitted that the Scriptures do 
not give us a system of divinity ; and 
if some systematic view is needed, 
and if the human reason is incapable 
of framing it, what other resource is 
there but an infallible and inspired 
church I Rationalism and Dogma- 
tism, the only two mode* of framing 
such a system, are hoik at fault. 
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M Each represent*,” n y» Dr Manse! 
in his opening paragraph, “a sys- 
tem from which, when nakedly and 
openly announced, the well-regulat- 
ed mind almos t instinctrrely shrinks 
back.” And a little farther on he 
kti that “ both aUkf have prejudged 
or neglected the previous inquiry — 
Are there not definite and discernible 
limits to the province of reason it- 
self, whether it be exercised for ad- 
vocacy or criticism 1” — P. 10. Mean- 
while there slips in this perplexing 
avowal, u Whether a complete sys- 
tem of Scientific Theology could or 
could not have been given by direct 
revelation, consistently with the 
existing laws of human thought, and 
the purposes which Revelation ia 
designed to answer, it is at least cer- 
tain that such a system is not given 
in the Revelation which we possess, 
but, if it is to exist at all, must be 
constructed out of it by human in- 
terpretation,” — P. 5. Now as some 
system, whether you choose to call 
it of scimtijir. theology or not, the in- 
telligent man does require, and does, 
in fact, receive, as the product of 
this or that church ; and as more 
human interpretation is unequal to 
any system whatever, we are at a 
loss to perceive on what grounds any 
such system is to l>e maintained if 
not upon the claims of a continu- 
ously inspired or infallible church. 

Snort of the alternative of atheism 
(which the logic of theso Lectures 


perpetually offere to the mind), it 
would be impossible to adopt a more 
disastrous position on the great sub- 
ject of religion than the metaphysical 
advocate for orthodox Christianity 
has here assumed. The Reason, in 
her great office of inquiry, is silenced, 
and that in favour not of truth, but 
of something which is to be received 
« truth, ana which we know js more 
or less a delusion. We are bound 
hand and foot before the altar, and 
lo ! the statue which has fallen from 
heaven is confessedly not the image 
of the Go<L We say that if it were 
possible for men to assume or re- 
tain such an attitude aa this in pre- 
sence of Revelation, it would be ao- 
oompanied by the most pernicious 
consequences. For religious faith 
would be sapped, while the natural 
intelligence of men would be excluded 


from its due exercise in the highest 
region of thought A religion that 
is divorced from the genuine and 
earnest exercise of human reason, 
lives only as the superstition of the 
vulgar, or lives only to crush and 
torture the more generoui mind that 
has adopted it Instead of advancing, 
it checks the intellectual culture ana 
moral progress of society. You say, 
perhaps, that its moral precepts 
might at all events remain for our 
guidance ; but a high standard of 
moral excellence will not long be 
secured in a soeioty forbidden to 
think upon speculative truth. You 
cannot deal with the intellect of man 
in tliis arbitrary manner— ask from 
it its highest efforts in one direction, 
and put a veto upon any effort what- 
ever in another direction. In his late 
//rVtory of' Civil imtiim, Mr Buckle 
has stated a great truth in a partial 
and a somewhat paradoxical manner, 
when he enlarges on the value, as a 
social elemont, of the spirit of philo- 
sophical scepticism. It is not scep- 
ticism by which society has made its 
great stride^of progress ; it is Faith 
of some kind, religious or patriotic, 
which has been the great motor 
force ; but it is & faith that thinks ; 
and as inquiry implies somo mea- 
sure of scepticism, this latter becomes 
a test of intellectual activity. It is 
tliis intellectual activityin thohigh re- 
gions of thought that is the real thing 
wnntod ; it is a faith that thinks, that 
inquires, that mmjisrs, and livos in 
the very energy it creates. We do not 
want scepticism for its own sake ; 
wo want a living and progressing 
faith, a religion capablo of being ani- 
mated by tne last and noblest efforts 
of the intellect. It would bo no 
gain, therefore (if this were possible), 
but a gTeat misfortune, if the trntlis 
of Revelation were abstracted ontirely 
from the region of controversy and 
inquiry. It would be the decay and 
destruction of religion, as well as a 
great detriment to the general growth 
and vigour of tho intellect. Wo have 
do wish to see tho great doctrines of 
Revelation shvnt^i aside out of the 
direct tracks of human thinking — 
men of the world looking only to see 
that they are so completely shunted 
as to keep the wav open for science 
and philosophy. We desire that the 
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religion of a society should feel the 
Ugmiratie influence of the whole 
culture of that society, and itself re- 
act upon that cult-ora If indeed Dr 
Mantel is correct In the view he pre- 
sents to us of the M limits of Reli- 
gious Thought ” — if his exposition is 
complete of the faculties we po«e*fl, 
by God’s original gift, to look into 
theology, or of the nature of that 
u alphabet " which it is said we can- 
not road — then, indeed, rather than 
lapse into the alternative of utter 
darkness, we may be glad to accept 
his scheme of a paasive recipiency of 
whatever time has brought down to 
us. But we are persuaded that Dr 
Man sel’s exposition is far from being 
correct and complete ; we do not ac- 
cept him as our guide in the matter 
of this “ alphabet of Theology.” 

Be it remembered that it is we 
here who stand upon the old paths 
—not Dr ManseL It is he who is 
facing the world with dangerous 
novelties, with untried and precari- 
ous dogmas. There is no harm in 
that, if be has truth on his side, but, 
at all events, the great teachers of 
the English Church, and of Chris- 
tendom in general, hare constantly 
proclaimed that Revelation came in 
aid of human reason ; very few re- 
ligious men have asserted that there 
was no independent faculty in the 
human mind for tlie discovery of the 
great fundamental truth of theology. 
What asyi Bishop Butler, the es- 
pecial favourite of Dr Manael, and 
at present the extravagantly ap- 
plauded of our English clergy i He 
spends a large portion of his work in 
proving the truth of what it is cus- 
tomary to oall by the ambiguous 
name of Natural Religion ; he asserts 
that Revelation is the re-publication, 
with authority, of this religion of the 
reason ; and in ouo rather striking 
passage he expresses himself thus 
“But it is to be remembered that 
how much soever the establishment 
of natural religion in the world is 
owing to the Scripture Revelation, 
this does not destroy the proof of 
religion from reason, any more than 
the proof of Euclid’s Rlrm&d* is de- 
stroyed by a man’s knowing that he 
should Dever have seen the truth of 
the several propositions contained in 
it, nor had those propositions ocmc 


into his thoughts, but for that mathe- 
matician.” Bo opposite to this is the 
view taken by our Bamptou lecturer, 
that, according to him, there would 
not only be no mathematics without 
our Euclid, but (and this must ine- 
vitably follow) our Euclid bo longer 
repeats for us any positive and in- 
telligible truth; we may le&m the 
demonstrations by rote, or we may 
apply the problems to practical pur- 
poses, but their eternal veracity is 
gone. What is true is not compre- 
hensible, and what ii comprehensible 
is not absolute truth. 

Our readers, we are sure, have 
agreed with us in these general re- 
marks; but they have perhaps doubt- 
ed whether we nave given a faithful 
representation of the views put forth 
in these Lectures. We must trespass 
a little upon their patienoe while we 
show the correctness of our state- 
ment, and also endeavour to contri- 
bute something towards dispersing 
that obscurity which our author has 
contrived to throw over the whole 
subject of religious truth. Dr Man- 
se! 's position (as a few extracts will 
speedily show) is, that the essential 
requisite to a knowledge of God — 
that which is identical with such 
knowledge— is the capacity to frame 
“ a philosophy of tho Infinite.” We 
cannot frame what he and some 
other metaphysicians are pleased to 
call a philosophy of the Infinite— we 
cannot com pro herd what scholastic 
minds have oonjared up as the Abso- 
lute and the Infinite — and therefore 
must for ever confess ourselves in- 
capable of reasoning upon religious 
truth. This is asserted again and 
again. Here is one statement as ex- 
plicit as any 

* If Revelation ia a communication 
from an infinite to a finite intelligence, 
the oouditiona of a critioiam of Revela- 
tion ou philosophical grounds mutt be 
identical with thoee which are required 
for oonat meting a philosophy of the In- 
finite. For Revelation can make known 
tha Infinite Being only in one of two 
ways ; by patenting Him aa Hs ia, or 
by representing Him under aymbola more 
or Jew adequate. A presentatJve Re- 
velation implies faculties in man which 
oan receive the pre se n tation ; and such 
faculties will also ftu-nkh tha oonditkwa 
of oQoatructinc a philosophical theory of 
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th* oWect pc— nted. If, on the other 
Wd, Revelation la merely repr—cU- 
tiva, the accuracy of the r*pree*ntation 
can only be aeoerteined by a knowledge 
of the object represented ; and this again 
implies the poaribilitj of a philosophy 
of the Infinite. Whatever impedimenta, 
therefore, exist to prevent the forma- 
tion of each e philosophy, the eeme 
impediments most likewise prevent the 
eooomplishment of t oomplete critkrixm 
of Reveletioa. Whatever difficulties or 
contradictions axe involved in the philo- 
sophies! idee of the Infinite, tho woe, 
or similar ones, most naturally be ex- 
pected in the corresponding idea which 
Revelation either exhibits or implies. 
And if an examination of the problem of 
philosophy and the conditions of their 
eolation should compel us to admit the 
existence of principle* end modes of 
thought, which must be aooepted as true 
in prtctioe, though they cannot be ex- 
plained in theory, tho same practical 
acceptance may be claimed, on philoso- 
phical grounds, in behalf of tho corre- 
sponding doctrines of religion. 1 ’— P. 27. 


finite Being hi frnpostiblo. end yet 
satisfied himself that this impossible 
conoeption is an article of philoso- 
phical belief— having fixed upon the 
reason this incurable contradiction 
—he laughs to scorn all the objec- 
tions of restless theologians, fretted 
with the contradictions which cer- 
tain systems of drvinity may poad- 
bly disclose to them. He has an 
answer for all such objections. Ton 
believe in an Infinite Being, and 

C i can give no account of yoor 
ie£ After this what do von 
expect in theology but contradic- 
tion t And it must bo oonfeeeed 
that, in one respect, he is consistent 
enough, for throughout his book be 
deals out with his right hand, and 
his left hand, the moet contradictory 
statements. This is Dr Mansers 
method of satisfying all the demands 
that hie subject can make npon him. 
Do you complain that his idoa of 
God resolves itself into a mere ver- 


The contradiction in philosophy 
which Dr Mantel has to prove, and 
by aid of which ho is to abash and 
silence all who recoil from contradic- 
tion in sny system of divinity, is, 
that we have at the same timo a 
belief and a disbelief, and therefore, 
at the same time, some conoeption, 
and no conception, of what he 
calls the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Through what intricate paths a man 
10 versed in the history of philo- 
sophy, and so accustomed to expose 
the fallacies of others, has wrought 
himself into this curious position, or 
how he really can or does maintain 
his two contrary truths, we are really 
at a loss to explain. One thing is 
noticeable, that all the stress of the 
argument, and all the ingennity of 
the lecturer, is bestowed on the 
negative proposition — the impossi- 
bility of conceiving the Infinite. 
He adopts most decidedly the ex- 
position of Sir William Hamilton, 
that all our cognitions are of the 
conditioned and the finite. He will 
not allow to Schelling and other 
mysterious teachers their transcen- 
dental intuitions. Very little is said 
in favour of the positive proposition, 
that we have a belief in the infinite. 
Nevertheless having proved that the 
conception of the Absolute and In- 


bal abstraction ?— he pushes before 
you a mowt vivid personality for your 
devotion. Would you reason npon 
tho attributes of this personal God t — 
ho veils it altogether from your sight. 
And after shutting out every avenue 
of philosophic or rational criticism, 
he tells you, with placid assurance, 
not to limit your andmren of Chris- 
tianity to any one spociflc inquiry, 
but to embrace tho whole subject, 
the (hx'trinr as well as the history. 
He seems to have established the 
right to assert the most contradic- 
tory propositions, and would doubt- 
less protest against the injustice of 
any criticism which did not give 
him full and equal credit for oppo- 
site and conflicting statements. 

And what are these conceptions 
of tho Absolute and tho Infinite, 
which, strange to say, we have, 
and we have not ? What are these 
subtleties of ratiocination which are 
to fix ns in a state of self-oontnuliq- 
tion, and therefore, It seems, of im'- 
potent credulity T They are the old 
subtleties that, three thousand years 
ago, led Indian philosopher* to re- 
fine upon their idea of God till they 
fonnd it impossible any longer to 
oonceive of Him as the Creator of 
the world. He became Jhahm the 
Absolute and Infinite, who can have 
no conceivable relation to the finite, 
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tod BraJuna took the place of Crea- 
tor. Men fart towed the existence 
of God from the world, and from 
their own humanity ; they reasoned 
wo to a wiae and beneficent Being, 
who had planned, and therefore 
produced, this great scheme of mate- 
rial and mental phenomena : they 
inferred that thin Being was eternal, 
tod of infinite power; they next 
refined upon this abstraction of an 
eternal and infinite Being till they 
demonstrated to themselves that 
such a Being could not possess the 
attributes from which alone they 
had inferred its existence ; and rea- 
soning down from their definitions 
of the Absolute and the Infinite, 
they proved that the supreme God 
could have no relation wliatever to 
the world or to humanity. Creation 
became imposaible to a Being already 
infinite ; it was a dorogution to a 
Being already perfect Some lower 
god, some avatar, some personifica- 
tion of an attribute (whose appari- 
tion and nature, however, it would 
be impossible to explain), must be 
interposed to perform the now de- 
graded and subordinate tusk of crea- 
tion. But if God is no longer the 
Greater and Governor of the world 
— if Ho has no conceivable relation 
to us — if, moreover, wo do not know 
Him by any attributes, as of wis- 
dom, justice, and benovolonee — then 
is there no God at all for us. We 
have nothing left but a profound 
oonviction of our own utter and 
hopeless ignorauoe. Accordingly, the 
European intellect, more sedate and 
better balanced, nos almost inva- 
riably replied to the subtle Asiatic— 

M It is the infinite variety of the 
finite, it i» the beautiful harmony 
of organic wholes, each a harmony 
in. itself, thivt forms the very basis 
of my conception of the supreme 
and eternal Mind. If you bring 
before me aome definition of In- 
finite Being which is deatruetive of 
my conception of a Supremo In- 
telligence, embracing as thought 
this harmony of the nnivorae, I 
must challenge you to show me 
whence you obtained the right to 
argue at all abont an Infinite Being. 

I have no conception of God but of 
a Being poaaesaing theee attributes 
of wisdom and benevolence : if you 


convince me that thoao attributes 
are the mere coinage of my own 
brain, I have no Goa at all ; I have 
no knowledge left me but of the bare 
earth I tread on, and the mere feel- 
ings and imaginations I am pleased 
or bewildered with. As to your 
abstractions of the Infinite or the 
Absolute — which are at one moment 
identical with the all, and the next 
moment identical with non-entity— 
they plainly destroy themselves by 
their contradictory nature ; they are 
just nothing at all, or mere circuitous 
expressions of total ignorance — an 
obscure formula for atheism.” We 
»ay that the European intellect has 
generally answered in this manner ; 
but the Asiatic mode of thought, if 
we may so describe it, has had its 
partisans in the West, and of late it 
has been reproduced with unex- 
ampled force and power by Borne of 
our Teutonic philosophers. Dr Man- 
bc! has been involving himself in 
these abstruse and shadowy specula- 
tions, and then has rushed into tho 
Oxford pulpit to tell all English 
students, that if they think at all 
upon theology, they will be lost for 
ever in a maze of contradiction. 

We refuse to walk in his labyrinth. 
We would indicate a* briefly as we 
can tho position which wo believe 
that every mature and thoughtful 
mind will take up from whence to 
survey without alarm the sort of 
labyrinth, or rather the metaphy- 
sical chaos, which the learned Doc- 
tor displays before ua. We know, 
and can know, God only by His 
attributes : only by its attribute* 
do we know what we call mind or 
matter. Wo say that the world 
manifests the existence, out of itself, 
of intelligenoo ; we have no concep- 
tion of this intelligence but as the 
attribute of a being. On the other 
hand, we have no conception of this 
being other than of that which posses- 
ses and exercises this and other attri- 
butes. If; now, some metaphysician 
choose* to fasten upon the abstrac- 
tion of Being in itself, or of Infinite 
Being, he is evidently going forth 
into the region of the unknowable ; 
and if be cornea back from this ex- 
curaion, and tells us that of the In- 
finite Being we cannot predicate 
such attributes as thoee of wisdom 
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mhI benevolence, — what bu he done 
bat just destroyed the only ground* 
he hid far thinking of men a Being 
at all f We must think God a* the 
being who posseoMS these attribute®, 
or resign all attempt to think in 
this direction, and obliterate religion 
at orioe from the rational human 
mind Such definition* as we have 
here of the Absolute and the Infi- 
nite will do nothing for us ; nor can 
•we extract a truth out of manifest 
and incurable contradictions. 

“ The oonoepilon/* Dr Missel tells 
us, “ of the Absolute and the Infinite, 
from whatever side we view it, sp peers 
enooinpsased with contradictions There 
is s contradiction in supposing noh an 

object to exist, whether alone or in con- 
junction with others j and thero is a con- 
tradiction in supposing it not to exist 
There Us contradiction in concoiving it 
as one ; and there is a contradiction in 
conceiving it as many. Thorn is a con- 
tradiction in conceiving it as personal, 
and there is a contradiction in conceiv- 
ing it as impersonal. It cannot, without 
contradiction, be represented as active ; 
uor, without oqual contradiction, be re- 
presented as inactive- J t cannot be con - 
reived as the sum of all existence ; nor 
can it be conceived as a part only of this 
sum.” — P. flfl. 

D<x» not the conviction at once 
arise to our readers that such a con- 
ception as this is the mere unautho- 
rised coinage of scholastic ingenuity ? 
An attempt is made to think of tue 
Absolute or the Infinite m — of 

Beiug, in fact, ]*r «e, without attri- 
"butes — which attempt wo are told, 
at tho same time, is utterly fruitless. 
It is fruitless, for every conception of 
being or power that we form must 
bo, at the instant, finite, and our only 
idea of the infinite is of an inexhaust- 
ible power, by which the finite passes 
on into other forms, or may be ex- 
tended, or multiplied, infinitely. The 
infinite can only be thought of by aid 
of tho finite, and our conception of 
God as truly embrace* the Unite as 
the Infinite. What conception have 
we of His infinite power, but of a 
power that manifests itself in endless 
jinitet, whether thoughts, or creations 
in space ? Or how is our idea of 
God rendered more exalted or dis- 
tinct by fastening upon this mere 
abstraction, the infinite alone, and 


thus rendering the oouoeptiom of the 
Supreme Resaon impossible— render* 
ing impossible any conception what- 
ever 1 Let us see the results as de- 
scribed by our present author, which 
come out from the employment of a 
stringent logic on such premises as 
these scholastic notions of the Abso- 
lute and the Infinite. And indeed 
such of our readers who have not 
perused these Lectures will be impa- 
tient all this time to hear Dr Man- 
sel’s own exposition, 

" There are three term*, fmmfllar m 
household word* in the vocabulary of 
Pliiloaophy, which must be taken into 
account in every system of Meiapbywoal 
Theology. To oonoeire the J>dty as He 
Is, wc must conceive Him as First Cause, 
as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the 
Fir it Cause is meant that which pro- 
duce* all thing*, and i* iteolf produced 
by none. By the A bsolute, la meant that 
which oxiflU in and by itself, having no 
n co weary relation to any other being. 
By the infinite, i* mount that which is 
free from all possible limitation ; that 
than which a greater ia inoouoeivablo ; 
and which, consequently, can receive no 
additional attribute or mode Of exist- 
ence which it had not from all eternity. 

u The Infinite, u* contemplated by this 
philosophy, cannot be regarded as con- 
sisting of a limited number of attributes, 
each unlimited in its kind. It cannot be 
conceived, for example, after the ana- 
logy of a line, infinite in length but not 
in breadth ; or of a sarfaoe, infinite in 
two dimension* of space, but bounded in 
tho third ; or of an intelligent being, 
possessing tome one or more modes of 
oonsciouanosB In on infinite degree, but 
dovoid of others Even if it bo granted, 
which ia not the case, that such a par- 
tial infinite may without contradiction 
be conceived, still it will havo a relative 
infinity only, and be altogether incom- 
patible with the Absolute. The meta- 
physical representation! of the Deity as 
absolute and infinite must nooowemly, aa 
the profonndest metaphysician* have ac- 
knowledged, amount to nothing leas than 
the *um of all reality. . . . That which 
is oonoeived a* Absolute and infinite, 
must be oonoeived aa containing within 
itself the sum not only of all actual, but 
of all possible being. ... 

" But these three conceptions — the 
Cause, the Absolute, the infinite — all 
equally do they not Imply 

contradiction to each othw, when viewsd. 
in conjunction, u attribute* of on* and 
the *ame Being ! A cause cannot, as 




took, bo abaohtU i tin Absoluts oanwot, 
as such, be a caws. Tbs obuss, «a tooh, 
axhto only in relation to its affect : tin 
qum k a cans* of the effkk ; the attest 
k m affect of tin sanao. Oq tin other 
baud, the o op o e ption of the Absolut* im- 
plias a possible existence oat of all rela- 
tion. We attempt to escape from thk 
apparent contradiction by introducing 
the Idea of eqooastion Id time. The Ab- 
soluts ex late first by itself, and afterward! 
beeomea a eauee. Bat here we are 
o becked by the third ooooeptioo, that of 
the Infinite. How can the Infinite be- 
oome that which it waa not from the 
fint t If Carnation ie a possible mode 
of exiatenoe, that which exist* without 
causing k not infinite ; that which be- 
come# a oaoee has peaeed beyond ita for- 
mer limits. Creation at any moment of 
time being thm Inoonodvable, the philo- 
aopher la reduced to the aitcrneUTo of 
Pantheism, which pronounce* the affect 


positively to represe nt in thought the 
aom total ot existence aa a limited 
quantity. A limit k itself a relation; 
and to oonoeive a limit aa each ia 
virtually to acknowledge the 1 sristsooe 
of a eorrelatir* ’ on the other aide of it. 
By a law of thought, the aignifioanoe orf 
which baa perhaps not yet been fully 
investigated, it k impossible to oonoeiTe 
a finite object of any kind, without con- 
ceiving H aa one out of many — aa re- 
lated to other object*, coexistent and 
antecedent A fir*t moment of time, a 
flrat unit of apace, a definite *um of ail 
exktence, are thua u inconceivable aa 
the opposite supposition* of an infinity 
of each. 'While it i* impossible to re- 
present in thought any object exoept aa 
finite, it U equally Impossible to re- 
present any finite object, or any aggre- 
gate of finite object*, aa exhauating the 
unirerae of being. Tima the hypothoai* 
which would annihilate the Infinite ia 


to be mere appearance, and merge* all 
real exktonoe in the cause. The validity 
of this alternative will be exam in od pre- 
•antly.’*-?. 44. 

We interrupt thi* perfect artillery 
of scholastic argument to suggest 
that those definition* or abstractions 
of the Absolute and the Infinite may 
not really belong to tho “ Alphabet 
of Theology.” The idea of limitless 
power may, and sanely we can be 
aaid to have thi* idea, although wo 
cannot, of course, embrace all tho 
actual or possible manifestations of 
that power. Bat we must continue 
our quotation. After some remarks 
on Pantheism, which for the sake of 
brevity we must omit, he proceotU 

** Pantheism thus failing ut, the I art 
resonroe of Rational uon ia to take refuge 
in that whioh, with reference to the 
highest idea of God, ia * pec illative 
Atheism, and to deny that the Infinite 
exkta at alL And it mutt be admitted 
that, ao long as we confine oureelve* to 
one aide only of the problem, that of the 
inconceivability of the Infinite, this is 
the only position logically tenable by 
those who would make man'* power of 
thought the exact measure of his duty 
of belief. For the rufnite, at mreerrtr- 
abU, it * eentarily tht *a to be mh- 
eritttmt ; umiett w rtno*nte He rfaiwu 
of reatom, to rupreme authority in mat tert 
of faith, by admtUiuy that it it our duty 
to Mien nhat m are altogether unmbit 
to cowtprehenrL But the logical ad- 
vantage of the athaistio alternative 
▼muiahea, aa aoon a* we view the qcea- 

+lnn tnwn 4 k* nCw ilia ind MidMTmrr 


itself shattered to pieces against the 
rock of the Absolute ; and we are in- 
volved in the self -contradicting assump- 
tion of a limited universe, which yet 
oan neither oontaln a limit in itself nor 
be limited bv anything beyond itself.’*— 

P. 67. 

We hope that the hypothesis of 
Atheism will meet with a more 
certain fate . than this of being 
“ shattered on tho rock of the 
Absolute.” But if Dr Mansel forces 
upon the mind a conception of 
God which he at the same moment 
renounces to be inconceivable — if 
e stripi God of all his attributes, 
and leaves us — nothing ! — it is some- 
thing very like Atheism he conducts 
us to. It is the only Atheism known 
to modern philosophy, the acknow- 
ledged incapacity of the human mind 
to apprehend the very first article of 
theology. It iB quite in vain for Dr 
Manser or all the doctori in Christen- 
dom, to tell us it is our duty to 
believe what is altogether incom- 
prehensible. To carry ottr belief 
where all cognition, all ideation hat 
anted, is a manifest impossibility. 
We may believe in what we do not 
fully comprehend — what is there 
that wo do folly comprehend 1 What 
is there whose relations to all other 
known objects are perceived, and 
stand out dearly without an ap- 
parent contradiction t But we must 
nave some object of our faith ; we 
cannot believe in what, at the same 

moment wo nrrmnrmno fn h« nttorlr 
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inoouodvsble. We we surprised 
that Dr Mantel oan repeat, aa be 
does, again and again, this duty to 
believe the incomprehensible, with- 
out perceiving that it it not the 
partially incomprehensible. but the 
utterly Inconceivable that he ia call- 
ing upon ub here to believe. The 
results of hii logic ahould have 
warned him to retrace hia steps, to 
re-examine hi* premises, to reassure 
himaelf upon bu scholastic defini- 
tions of the Absolute and the In- 
finite : if he throws otter darkneea 
on the subject of theology, he cannot 
restore us to light by reiterating our 
duty of belief. We oannot believe 
when you have ahown us that we 
cannot even think — cannot have any 
intelligible object of faith. The 
familiar case of the freedom of the 
will is freqoently brought forward 
as an instance of a firm faith in the 
incomprehensible. We believe, it is 
•aid, in this freedom, and yet cannot 
reconcile it with the physical and 
psychological laws we see established 
in the world. But how stands the 
case 1 The man who believe* in tho 
freodom of the will has a very dis- 
tinct object of faith • he is determin- 
ed in his opinion by feelings which 
have a most indisputable existence : 
if he is an unsophisticated man, yon 
will hare great, difficulty in shaking 
his faith, or making him compre- 
hend why ho should have any doubts 
upon the matter. But if you call 
upon him to frame some “ philosophy 
of freedom if you succeed in prov- 
ing to him that his old faith in free- 
dom is inconsistent with other and 
better established truths— if you con- 
vince him that what he thought 
was a distinct oonoeption, is no in- 
telligible conception at all,— he no 
longer does believe in the freedom of 
the will ; he becomes a Calvinist, and 
believes with Jonathan Edwards, or 
he altogether modifies his ideas on the 
subject of moral and religious respon- 
sibility. Dr Mansel has written eight 
learned lectures on “ The Limits of 
Religious Thought," and it seems 
never once to have occurred to him 
that the limits of religious thought 
must of necessity be the limits of re- 
ligious belief. 

It is superfluous, perhaps, to point 
Qut contra dictions m Dr Mantel 's 


philosophical statements, because it 
is in contradictions that he revels ; 
to establish incurable contradictions 
is precisely his object Yet we can- 
not avoid noticing the auite opposite 
positions which he thin as himself at 
liberty to take up at pleasure on this 
subject of the Infinite. Sir William 
Hamilton’s Smay on the Uncon- 
ditioned is his great authority— or, 
let us say, it is the composition 
which most completely erprewea hia 
own philosophical views— and in ac- 
cordance with Sir William Hamilton 
he insists on the impossibility of 
framing any such conceptions as those 
of the Absolute and the Infinite. 
M To think is to condition,” therefore 
the Un conditioned, or the Absolute^ 
is at onoe pronoun oed unthinJcablc. 
Our author also has more than once 
enlarged on the impossibility of the 
Infinite bearing any relation to the 
Finite, for it must absorb the Finite 
— unless by another curious process 
of logic you prove (by the admitted 
unity of the Infinite) that it is identi- 
cal with nothing ; in which form it 
certainly cannot enter into any 
known relation with the Finite. 
Having pronounced these scholastic 
notiona of the Absolute and the In- 
finite to be mere shadows— unreali- 
ties — words, not thoughts — hi* next 
moat legitimate otyect is, neverthe- 
less, to reinstate them in our plenary 
conviction. Forgetting all that he 
has said about tho impossibility of a 
relation between the Infinite and the 
Finite he very confidently tells ns 
that “we are oompelled, by the con- 
stitution of onr minds, to believe in 
the existence of an Absolute and In- 
finite Being — a belief which appears 
forced upon us as the complement of 
our consciousness of the relative and 
the finite." After asserting that there 
is no thought out of the relative and 
the finite, ne finds this com} dement. 
which, we presume, w a thought, and 
which is a relation. 

Metaphysicians have differed, and 
still differ, on this abstruse subject of 
theidea we have of tne Infinite. Some 
of us reet satisfied with tho definition 
which Locke has given, and think it 
sufficient for all the grand purposes 
of theology. The Infinite can never 
be known except ss that which we 
cannot embrace. Those who foal 
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oonrinoed that we have some more 
pe*itu>e idea of the Infinite, and re- 
it not U a possibility or as an 
Heritable conception attached to the 
Finite, may take what seems to them 
higher ground. In later times the 
Essay of Sir William Hamilton has 
put forth one new of the subject 
with singular power and distinct- 
ness j it is the most striking com- 
position that camo from the pen of 
Sir William Hamilton, and probably 
the most remarkable contribution to 
the philosophical literature of Eng- 
land that has been made in our time. 
We cannot here do justice to it, nor 
point out what we consider to be 
its true bearing upon theology. 
Those who wish to see the subject 
canvassed from another point of view, 
would do well to read Mr Calder- 
wood’s Assay on the Infinite, which 
is a reply to Sir William Hamilton. 
It does not often succeed, in our 
judgment, in shaking the position of 
the elder philosopher, but it is the 
very model of an earnest, painstak- 
ing, candid disquisition ; and those 
who havo not leisure to read many 
books, and are curio os to see how 
this controversy has boen conducted 
in our own times, could not do better 
than peruse together the Assay on 
the ifncn/ulUv/iird, and Mr (Jahler- 
wood’s reply in his Euay on the In- 
finite . . What is peculiar in our Ox- 
ford metaphysician is this, — that 
from some solitary altitude to which 
he lias reached, ho embraces the 
opposite views of i>oth theee essays ; 
at least he so far coincides with both, 
that at oue moment ho exposes the 
utter unreality of the scholastic con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and the In- 
finite, and, the next moment, asserts 
the inetfaoeable nature of such con- 
ceptions 

“Tho tlmmt mutnirntnu voico of 
philosophy,” (thus rum hi* lucid exposi- 
tion), “in pronouncing that the Absolute 
is both one and simple, must be accepted 
as the Toioo of reason also, so far aa 
reason has any voice in the mutter. Hut 
the absolute unity, as indifferent and 
containing no attributes, oan neither be 
distinguished from the multiplicity of 
finite beings by any characteristic feature, 
nor be Identified with them in their 
multiplicity. Thus we are landed in an 
inextricable dilemma. The Absolute 
eannot be conoeixed as conscious, neither 


can it be oonodred as xmoonscknu ; it 
cannot be oonoehred as complex, neither 
can it be oonoeived ss simple ; it cannot 
be conceived by diflbrenoe, neither oan it 
be oonoeived by the absence of difference ; 
it cannot be identified with the universe, 
neither oan it be distinguished from it/’ 
— P. 50. 

Surely all this sufficiently prove* 
that this conception of the Absolute 
i* altogether a mistake, and to be 
dismissed accordingly. Not at all : 
his very object is to fasten on us all 
these contradictions. A little further 
on he says : — “ The whole of this web 
of contradictions is woven from one 
original warp and woof ; — namely, 
the impossibility of conceiving the 
coexistence of the Infinite ana the 
Finite.” And yet wc have icon that 
we are compelled by the constitution 
of our miDOB to think the Absolute 
and the Infinite “as the complement 
of our consciousness of the relative 
and the finite,” which is surely think- 
ing their coexistence. 

Ia all this straining after impos- 
sible conceptions, all this hopeless 
effort to combine the contradictory, 
the indispensable prelude to the 
“ alphabet of Theology ? ” Can we 
not ascend from nature oud our own 
consciousness up to Nature’s God — 
aaoend to the conception of an In- 
telligent and benefioent Creator ? 
Most we flounder for ever in this 
declared chaos of the Absolute and 
the Infinite! Such has not beeu 
hitherto the creed of Christendom. 
But wo must now glance for a 
moment at the use Dr Mansel makes 
of the web of contradictions be ha* so 
laboriously woven for ns. 

The application of this web of 
sophistriee (for it is nothing better) is 
found in an extension of Bishop 
Butler’s argument from Analogy. 
Here you have in philosophy the 
same contradiction that you object 
to in the doctrines of Revelation 
— the same, or still more violent. 
You cannot understand how this 
Infinite is both one and many — how 
it is both all, and yet related to the 
Finite. Do you cavil at the Trinity t 
"What say you to the Infinite de- 
veloping itself in the Finite 1 Do 
you stand am axed at the double 
nature of Christ f Explain to me 
how the Absolute ia, in one phase, 
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identical with. Nonentity, and in 
another the sum of all reahtio* 
And thin he pa— ea in roriew the 
various questions of theology, which 
we need not farther partioulariae, at 
it ia no part of oar d—ign to enter 
into a discussion of them. He 
always haa a pinole in philosophy 
greater than what yon fina in Revela- 
tion. Oaght not that to satisfy you, 
or to keep yon quiet at the least t 

Dr Mansel apparently overlooks a 
very e—ential difference between the 
manner in which Bishop Butler em- 
ploye this argument, and the applica- 
tion which he has made of it. The 
Bishop draws an analogy between 
portions of God’s revelation to which 
objections have been raised, and 
certain fact* in the world whion God 
has also created, or in the constitu- 
tion of man. About theae facta it is 
presumed there could be no dispute. 
Dr Mansel extends the argument to 
on analogy between the doctrines of 
Revelation aiul a doctrine ofjpJiilo- 
mphy. The opponent of Bishop 
Butler oould not very well reject tho 
facts to which tho Bishop appealed, 
but the opponent of Dr Mansel may 
feel himself at liberty to dispute that 
medley of scholastic dogmas, and 
throw aside that farago ot contradic- 
tions which is here appealed to under 
the name of philosophy. 

But, indeed, this argument from 
analogy, even when the analogy is 
between undisputed facts on the ono 
side, and certain doctrine* of theo- 
logy, or certain portions of sacred 
history, on the other, is open to great 
abuse ; no mode of reasoning has, in 
truth, been more egTegioosly abused, 
none is so facile, and none more 
fallacious. The right application of 
the argument, we are told, is not to 
prove any doctrine of Revelation ; if 
the doctrine could have been proved, 
there would have been no neoe—ity 
for it* miraculous teaching, but to 
repel any objections which may be 
raised against it Dull indeed must 
lie that doctor of divinity who cannot 
find, out of all nature and human 
society, something analogous to the 
objected doctrine or precept All 
parties, all sects, can use this argu- 
ment ; all doctrines, and all perver- 
sions of Christianity, can equally 
claim it* support ; it stands a ready 


defence for ev er y man’s orthodoxy, 
and every man’s heresy. We are 
not disputing that it haa not it* legi- 
timate application, or that it has not 
rendered its acknowledged serrioe to 
the cause of truth, but there is one 
frequent fallacy in its use which it ia 
woll to notioe,— it is this : That the 
very same divine who argues for the 
claim of revelation, for tne need of 
revelation, for the exalted character 
of revelation, from the weakness, 
error, and corruption of humanity, 
sometimes thinks fit, the next moment, 
to defend his assailed doctrine or 
precept by drawing an analogy be- 
tween it and the weakness, orror ; and 
corruption of humanity. Tlie divine 
argues at his pleasure on the principle 
of cuntmd, or the principle of «W- 
laritp. The world is full ot irnustioe — 
we want a perfect justice ; the mind 
of man is full of error— we want a 
certain truth. Here they are. Do 
you object against the revealed role 
that it is not just, against tho re- 
vealed doctrine that it is not dear, 
but contradictory? Look around you I 
What injustice has not God permitted 
in this world 1 What obscurity and 
contradiction do you find in the 
mind of man ! Ia not tho God of 
revelation tho God also of this world? 

By this process of reasoning, if it 
deserve the name, the most opposite 
tonots can bo defended with equal 
dexterity. The extreme Calvinist and 
the latest Rationalist alike resort to it. 
“You yearn lor a divino equity, and 
you do not like oar doctrine * anya 
the Calvinist, “ of election and repro- 
bation. Bat open your eyes ■ what 
see you in tho world around you 1 
Here is one man bom to wealth, and 
culture, and high and ennobling 
occu|iationg, and there is some nigged 
urchin thrown out into tho streets 
to beg, and thievo, and lie, and starve. 
Wliat is this but election and repro- 
bation ?” But perhaps the most 
curious application of tho argument, 
and one which may interest Dr 
Mansel more than any otlwr, is that 
which wo lately read in what is 
called a Rationalistic production of 
nis own University. Even tho Rev. 
Baden Powell, in hi* Chnxtumxiy 
yedhoui J adentm, could not resist the 
tempt* tion offered by tlus facile mode 
of defending ku doctrine of u adapt** 
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tkm.” He solves the difficulties that 
beset him by the theory that in- 
spired and miraculous teaching has 
been adapted at different stages to 
the intellectual and moral standard 
of the times, and that, like the 
normal products of the human mind, 
it has hiul at each epoch its requisite 
measure of error and of truth. A 
lav philosopher might be excused for 
thinking that the human intellect 
(from the natural energies with which 
God has endowed it) might be trusted 
to give forth from time to time such 
admixture of truth and error as was 
needfal for the human society • he 
might be excused for thinking that 
doctrines which admit of being can- 
vassed, criticised, and finally dis- 
missed by the human reason, might 
have originated in the uninspired 
intellect ; and he would most assur- 
edly object that if the miracle is to 
be recognised as supporting what 
prove* to be error, there is an end at 
once to its peculiar office as voucher 
for the truth. Bnt all the murmurs 
of the layman are at once silenced by 
this argument from analogy. You 
object that God should teach error 
miraculously, but you see that He 
teaches it, or permits it, in the 
natural onler of tne world. Triumph- 
ant logic 1 You are in the dark, you 
want light, light from heaven. But 
the light wo bring, goes out, or gives 
bewildering or porplexing guidance. 
Well, were yon not in the dark 
before t It is an additional argu- 
ment for tho genuineness of our 
revelation that it shares the same 
obscurity to which you have been 
always accustomed. Alas! it was 
became of this obscurity, because of 
these doubts and difficulties, and of 
the imperfection of our philosophy, 
that we hoped to find rest in your 
divine teaching. 

Dr Mansel, it must be confessed, 
has an s newer prepared for us here. 
The human mind, according to our 
author, is so restricted in its powers 
of cognition, that no divine teach- 
ing whatever can enlighten it. He 
has tested our faculties, and finds 
them inoapable of the knowledge of 
God, or what is precisely the same 
thing, he has tested our idea of God, 
and found it a mate of contradictions. 
Our author, indeed, amongst the minor 


confusions to which he is attached, 
labours to create a distinction be- 
tween testing our faculties to know 
God, and examining, so ffcr as we ere 
able, the nature of the Divine Being. 
But the distinction is one only of 
words. You can test your faculties 
for the knowledge of an otaect that is 
unique— to which there is nothing 
similar or analogous in the universe 
— in no other way than by endeavour- 
ing to understand that object It is 
by exerting your faculties in this en- 
deavour that you discover their limit*. 
The result of the endeavour may be 
the humiliating confession that the 
object is altogether beyond our cogni- 
tion, and we may then draw the dis- 
tinction between pronouncing on the 
existence or non - existence of the 
object, and on our faculties to deter- 
mine the question. Bit there is but 
one mode of testing our faculties — 
namely, the endeavour made to com- 
prehend the object. Our metaphysi- 
cian frequently reminds us that the 
limits of human thought are not the 
limits of existence. He must be a 
strange presumptuous man who 
thinks they are. But the limits of 
human thought are the limits of ex- 
istence for vs. That of which we 
have no cognition has no existence 
for us. He who denies that we can 
form any idea of God, denies that a 
God exists for human beings. u A 
philosophy of religion^ writes Dr 
Mansel, “ may be conceived either as 
a philosophy of the object of religion— 
that is to say, as a scientific exposition 
of the nature of God ; or as a philo- 
sophy of the Subject of Religion — that 
is to say, as a scientific inquiry into 
the constitution of the human mind, 
so far as it receives and deals with 
religious ideas.” Of the latter, to 
which he professes to attach himself, 
he says, u Its primary concern is with 
the operations and laws of the human 
mind ; and its special purpose is to 
ascertain the nature, the origin, and 
the limits of the religious element in 
man : ptxljyoning, till after that ques- 
tion kas l# en decided, the further in- 
quiry into the absolute nature of God ” 
As if the question oould be decided 
in any other possible manner than 
by undertaking the inquiry into the 
nature of God T If you have satisfied 
yourself you can form an idea of God, 
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It la by hiring formed one ; if that aibly answer. We moat ooadude, 
you cannot, it in by haring failed from what has been determined of 
to form one. In either case what the “ limits of religions thought." tW 
“ farther inquiry ” can there be I we are nowhere, throughout Revel a- 

Dr Mant el professes to hare failed, tion, in the presence of an intelligible 
and why has he failed T Whence absolute truth : or if we are, we can 
comes this lamentable result — if in- never know it* 
deed it be a genuine re* ill t — in a We are encouraged to believe that 
theologian of a Protestant Church ? the moral representations of God may 
Because he has turned away from be partly accordant with reality or 
manifest truths before hk eyea, togo truth. How it happen* that our 
in search of scholastic pedantries. We scholastic metaphysician can admit a 
can know God only, we repeatby part knowledge of the infinite, and of 
His attribates ; these attributes, His that infinite he has again ana again 
wisdom. His creative power, His withdrawn from human cognition, is 
beoefloenoe, no mortal man ever pro- what we will not undertake to ex- 
fessed to know in their full ertent ; plain. It is clear enough, however, 
he believes them capable of an in- that, according to his own exposition, 
finite exaltation : this am be his only we can never know which is the part 
conception of their infinity. But that represents the real truth, or now 
our learned Doctor, instead of fixing nearly it aocords with reality, 
his attention upon these attribute*. Such a doctrine as this appears to 
fastens upon something that he call* us to destroy the very vitality of our 
the Infinite, t-he Absolute, of which he faith. All those representations of 
finds no attribute can be predicated. God which kindle our emotions, and 
Of coarse he sees nothing : he goes which stir the heart of man, are more 
forth into the inane, into outer dark- or leas delusion*. We are to believe 
new, and cornea back with the cheer- them, because it is our duty to be- 
ing intelligence that, if we attempt to lieve ; they have been taught ns mira- 
u*e our own eyes, we shall be in utter cuiously that wo should believe, A 
midnight, strange duty ! And a very extra- 

But the most curious and most ordimuy power it is which our meta- 
infelicitous portion of Dr Mansel’s physician accords to this senscof duty. 
Lectures remains still to bo noticed. We saw that where there was no poe- 
Thisis where he moreospeciallytouclics siblo conception, there was still a duty 
on those representations and doctrines to beliove. Here there is a declared 
of Scripture which are intelligible in delusion, but the same duty to bo- 
th ouiaelve*, Some doctrines, as that lieve. Accordingly, our preacher l>e- 
of the Trinity, convey no distinct cornea, from time to time, very elo- 
idea ; others, on the contrary, im- quent on the moral, and, in part, 
press ub yery vividly. But the moral human, representations of the Deity 
attributes put forward in Revelation given ub in the Scriptures; he is i li- 
as those of God, are not, it seems, the diguant at those metaphysicians who 
real attributes of the Infinite Being ; would introduce into criticisms of 
they ore put forward for our guid- revelation their “morbid horror of 
anoe ; it is our duty to believo in what they are pleaeed tocall An thropo- 
thoin as “regulative” truths; but morphism,” But if, fblly impressed 
how nearly they resemble any real with these vivid representations of 
attribute of the Absolute and tne In- the goodness and justice of God, you 
finite, is a question we cannot poe- proceed to reason on them, as premises 

* Archbishop King, Bishop Coplwton, Archbishop Wliutely, sad other*, hare 
er p - o — biI iomt subtle opinions upon the attribute* of Ood, whioh approximate 
more or leas to thane of Dr ManaeL What we ceil His attribute* are an/ilugie*, and 
roeemblan jea, rather than realities. But thaa* subtleties hare been always looked 
upon by the majority of divines with a wise distrust, and It would be assy to quote 
a long list, especially of onr elder theologians, which should include such names as 
Berkeley and Cudworth and Clarke, who hare oontrorerted tboee fallacious subtle- 
ti t. The only legitimate way of a raiding an objaotioDabU Ajtiiropon^rphiaio is 
not to Include amongst the Divine attributes any that are incompatible with our 
oonoeptioo of Supreme Season personified 
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from which deduction b may be drawn, 
yon are reminded that yon are not in 
the region of speculative or positive 
truth. Behind thia scriptural repre- 
sentation there liea the Absolute, with 
a u morality of the Absolute " utterly 
beyond your conception. To hear 
onr preacher at one moment, you 
would think you were Bitting under 
the moat devout and Bimple-midOed 
of divines. It ia thufl he castigates 
our w modern philosophers when they 
attempt to be wise above what is 
written, and seek for a metaphysical 
exposition of God's nature and attri- 
butes”: — 

“ They may not, forsooth, think of the 
unchangeable God as if He were their 
fellow-man, influenced by human mo- 
tives, and moved by human suppli cation a. 
They want a truer, a j aster idea of the 
J >eity as He is, than that under wh ioh He bm 
been pleased to reveal Himself; and they 
oall in their reason to furnish it. Fools I 
to dream that man can enaqw from him- 
self, that human reason can draw aught 
but a human portrait of God 1 They do 
but substitute a nrnrrod and mutilated 
humanity for one end ted and entire. . 

Surely downright idolatry is 
better than this rational worship of a 
fragment of humanity. Bettor is the 
superstition (tic) which sees the image 
of God in the wonderful whole which 
God has fashioned, than tho philosophy 
which would carve for itself a Deity out 
of the remnant which man has muti- 
lated.”- Pp. 17,2a 

All this, and much more which we 
might quote to the same purpose, 
may be very eloquent, and it oertainly 
BoemB calculated to confirm men m 
their simple genuine faith. But turn 
the page, and we Boon find that this 
metaphysician, who censnrea other* 
bo indignantly for mutilating the 
Bcriptural representation of God, 
virtually destroys the whole repre- 
sentation, obliterates it in its cha- 
racter of absolute truth. 

“ The various mental attributes which 
weaacrib* to God — benevolence, holiuaw, 
justioe, wisdom, for example — can be con- 
ceived by us only as existing In a bene- 
volent, and holy, sad just and wine Be; up, 
who is not identical with any one of His 
attribute*, but the common subject of 
them all — in one word, in a Person. But 
personality, as we oonoeive it, is eMenti- 
ally a limitation and a relation. Our 
own personality ia presented to ua as 


relative and limited. Peraonality ia pre- 
sented to us as a relation between the 
oonsckms self and the various modes of 
H ii eooaakmsnoas. Personality is also a 
limitation ; for the thought and the 
thinker are distinguished from, and limit 
eajh other." 

In short, we are again involved in 
our old problem of the Infinite and the 
Absolute ; and as there can be no 
knowledge of these in themselves, it 
follows (as our author lays with still 
more distinctness in one of his notes) 
“ that no human representation, 
whether derived from without or 
from within, from revelation or from 
natural religion, can adequately ex- 
hibit the absolute nature of God ” — 
can, in fact,exhibititat all, if he arjjfues 
conaiatentlv from hia own premise*. 
It will not be supposed, for a moment, 
that Dr Man eel abstracts this divine 
personality from the teaching of tho 
Church. He says very energetically, 

“We dishonour God far more by 
identifying Him with the feeble and ne- 
gative impotence of thought, which we 
are pleaaed to style the Infinite, than by 
remaining oontent within those limit* 
which He, for HU own good purpoeea, 
has imposed upon us, and confining our- 
selrefc to a manifestation, imperfect in- 
deed, and inadequate, and acknowledged 
to be so, but still the highest idea that we 
can form, the noblest tribute that we 
can offer. Personality with all ita limit- 
ations, tAwyk far from, exhibiting the 
absolute natmr of God a* lie is, la yet 
truer, grander, more elevating, more 
roligioum than those barren, vague, moan- 
ingleai abstractions in which men babble 
about nothing under the name of the 
Infinite.” — P, 85. 

Nevertheless we have all this 
“babble about the Infinite,” and it 
constitutes the staple of these Lec- 
tures ; and strange and ominous are 
the applications which the Bampton 
lecturer, in his office of Defender of 
the Faith, has made of his babble, or 
his philosophy, of the Infinite. To 
the faithful desdple of the church the 
Personality of God is indeed put 
fonv&rd ; but should the disciple 
object t© any part of the church’s 
representation of God, that it is not 
in accordance with the morality or 
goodness ascribed to the Divine 
Being, he forthwith withdraw! that 
Personality, and tella tho refrao- 
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toy dkdpie that there i* an “ abso- 
lute morality,” a morality which be 
can never know, belonging to the 
Absolute, and without knowing that 
he can never criticiae the revelation 
of God. 

But we must quote the author'* 
own wordB, for our representations 
will never be credited by any one 
who has not perused the Lecture* 
tbemselve* In ethics, our philo- 
eopher treed*, a* may be supposed, 
tbe “ high a ltriori rood ; " but this, 
it wiube o»orved, avail* nothing 
against the mystery of the Absolute. 

"The Moral Sense is, like the intuition* 
of Time and Space, an a priori law of 
the human mind, not determined by ex- 
perience m it la. hut determining before- 
hand what experience ought to he. But 
It la not thereby elevated above the con- 
dition* of human intelligence ; and the at- 
tempt so to elevate it in especially inadmia- 
eiMe in that philosophy which reeolvea 
Time and Space into forma of the human 
consciousness, and limit* their operation 
to the field of the phenomenal and tbe 
relative. 

“That there ia an Absolute Morality 
baaed upon, or ratlior identical witli, tbo 
Eternal Nature of God, is indeed a oon- 
viction foroed upon ua by tha aame evi- 
dence as that on which we bolievo that 
God exiata at all. But viat that Absolute 
Morabty ia, we are as unable to fix in any 
human conception, as wo are to define 
tbo other attributes of tbo same Divlno 
Nature. To human oonoeptiou it aeema 
impossible that absolute morality should 
be manifested in the form of a lav of 
obliijatiuH; for such a law implies relation 
and subjection to the authority of * law- 
giver. And as ail human morality is 
manifested in this form, the oonoluaion 
seems unavoidable, that human morality, 
even in its higfaeat elevation, is not iden- 
tical with, nor adequate to measure, tha 
Absolute Morabty of God." — P. 205. 

The moral nature of God i* gener- 
ally understood to be one with Hi* 
wisdom and goodness. He exact* 
morality from ua, but if the term 
moral obligation i* ever applied to 
God, tbe obligation meant i* that 
which i* identical with the obligation 
of reason. But we pass on to *ome 
of the special application* made of 
this novel doctrine of an Absolute 
Morality. We will not even atop 
to inquire how it comet to paa* 
that we are so certain that an Abso- 
lute Morality belong* to that A beoiute 


which i* ooofeasedly beyond the limit* 
of our cognition ; or how it ia that after 
showing that our definition* of mora- 
lity are iaapplioable to the Absolute, 
we can still talk of Abaohite Morality 
at all. Sometime* Dr Jitanael speakB 
a* if fragment* or certain element* 
of tbia Absolute Morality were 
mingled up with the ordinary ele- 
ment* of the human conscience ; but, 
of course, if thi* be * 0 , they are un- 
distiDguiahable byusassuch Absolute 
Morality. 

Some of the strangest application* 
made of thi* novel invention of an 
Absolute Morality, of which we are 
utterly ignorant except that it exhrta, 
refer to the doctrine* of the Atone- 
ment and of Eternal Punishment ; 
we prefer to touch upon the Utter 
subject On thia topic Dr Mansel 
write* in the following strain - 

“And i* not the samo conviction 
of the ignorance of man and of hi* 
rashness iu tho midst of ignorance, 
forced upon u* by tho spectacle of the 
arbitrary and summary decision of 
human reason on the most mysterious 
as well as the most awful of God's 
revealed judgments against Bin — the 
sentence of Eternal Punishment 1 
We Jen otr not wind »> the relation of 
Sin to Infinite Justice," — P. 220, 
Nevertheless ho cannot resist the 
temptation of exercising his own 
ingenuity in tho way of repelling ob- 
jections, and of Bomewliat explain- 
ing this relation. 

“And tt ia awiumed,” he oontinnes, 
“ thutpuninhinent will be inflicted eolely 
with reforcnco to the sine committed 
during thin earthly life ; — that the guilt 
will ooutlnue finite, while the mwory is 
prulongod to infinity. Are we then »o 
aure, it may be asked, tliat there can be 
no sin beyond the gravel Can an im- 
mortal soul incur God’u wrath and con- 
demnation only so long as it ia united to 
a mortal body I With as much reason 
might we assort tJ^nt the angola are 
incapable of obedicnoe to Clod, that tho 
devils are incapable of rebellion, What 
if the sin perpetuates Itself, — if the 
prolonged misery be the offspring of the 
prolonged guilt ? * 

Thi* spectacle of an eternal spirit 
of rebellion kept up by the eternal 
agony which both pnuiihc* and pro- 
duces it, is one wnich he feel* hi* 
reader* will revolt from, and which 
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be knot satisfied with himself. Bet 
then Dr Manaei suggests that, after 
A “the real riddle of existence k 
that evil exists at all.” And e^ain, 
thk question of the origin of evil is 
“ bat one aspect of a more general 
problem ; it k bat the moral form 
of the over-recurring aecret of the 
Infinite.” 

" How the Infinite and the Finite, in 
any form of antagonism or Other rela- 
tion, oan ©xirt together ; — how infinite 
power can coexist with finite activity ; 
now infinite good neat oan coexist with 
finite evil ; — how the Infinite can exist 
In any manner without exhausting’ the 
uni Tore© of reality ; thk k the riddle 
which Infinite Wisdom alone can solve. 
When Philosophy can answer thia quee- 
tion ; — when abe can even state intel- 
ligibly the notion! which its term* in- 
volve,— then, and not till then, the may 
be entitled to demand a eolation of the 
flu* smaller difficulties which the find* in 
revealed religion: — or rather ahe will 
have eolved thsm already ; for from thin 
they all prooeed, and to thia they all 
ultimately return.” — P. 223- 

In like maimer, if the foreknow- 
ledge) or eternal decree* of God seem 
incompatible with the retributive 
punkhment of the sinner, oar meta- 
physician faintly suggests, an “an 
apparent escape from the dilemma, 
that God’* knowledge is not pro{**r- 
ly fortbnovcM<jCy*M having no rela- 
tion to time.” Bnt he immediately 
afterwards return* to hi* old ground, 
and to his invariable shield of de- 
fence — hi* im]Miuetrable philoeophy 
of the Infinite. “But the whole 
Towming of the difficulty vanishes as 
•oon a* we acknowledge that the 
Infinite w not an object of human 
thought at all. m Admirable theolo- 
gy I Bublime and elevating Doc- 
trine i Knowledge, Wisdom, Justice 
and Benevolence^ are unmeaning 
term* when applied to the Infinite 
Being I 

Certain c omman d* or special pre- 
cept* recorded in the Old Testament 
as having been given by God to the 
Israelite*, which apparently contra- 
dict the Droad principle* of ethics, 
have from a very early time been 
a stumbling-block to tee Christian 
believer! It k in explanation of 
the*e deviation* from what k gene- 
rally understood a* the moral con- 
duct demanded of us from God, that 


Dr Mantel has pat forth hk utmost 
ingenuity— -has produced (if we could 
venture to nt thk of an Oxford 
metaphysician) hk most astounding 
absurdity. These deviation* from the 
ethical roles God generally teaches, 
are bat the breaking through of the 
Absolute Morality 1 The new and 
exceptional command may be com- 
pared to the pure light breaking 
through some lower system of half- 
ill uminate d cloud*, better adapted in 
general to human vision and the 
necessities of mam 
Dr Mansel *eee a very “obvious 
analogy ” between the miradas of the 
Old and New Testament, and these 
occasional deviation* from the moral 
preoepts which God, in His ordinary 
government of the world, enforces on 
His creatures, He calk tnem “ moral 
miracles. 71 The analogy does not 
appear to us very obvious. In the 
ordinary miracle, God is presumed 
to interpose to alter the usual se- 
quence of events, to produce, for the 
occasion, new sequences, new rela- 
tions, or, in other words, quite new 
and abnormal eventa. What new 
event is it that is produced in the 
Moral Miracle 1 Are the moral sen- 
timents of man supposed to be, for 
the occasion, miraculously changed ? 
Perhaps our readers may extract 
sometning more intelligible than we 
have been able to do fronf the Doc- 
tor’s own words. We will give them 
as fully as spaoe permits. Let us 
premifB that what is here said of 
the difference between an occasional 
command, to be obeyed by one man, 
or for one purpose, and a general 
rule, to be ooeyed by all men and at 
all times, is well worth considera- 
tion ; it is an observation which has 
been frequently made by other di- 
vines ; the rest of the passage is the 
peculiar and indisputable property 
of the Bampton lecturer. 

“ Now an appeal of this kind {that ia, 
an appeal to the moral aeotimenta of man- 
kind) may be legitimate or cot, according 
to the purpose for which it i* made, and 
the manner in which it ia applied- The 
primary and proper employment of man’* 
moral sense, a* of hi* other faculties, ia 
not tpcaUatirt, but regulative. It is not 
designed to tell a* what are the absolute 
and imnmtabk principle* of Right, aa 
existing in the a kraal nature of God ; 
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text io discern tkcss rsUtiv* a»d U»- 
ponrj mmif— tittoi ol th«tu, which *» 
nMdtnrr for human training in thi» pra- 
wn* life. But if morality, in it* human 
macifeatation, contain* a relative and 
temporary, a* well u an abaohite and 
eternal element, an oocaaional coapenaioa 
of the human Law ia by no meute to be 
oon founded with k violation of the Divine 
Principle Wm oan only partially judge 
of the Moral Government of God, on the 
aacumption that there ia an analogy be- 
tween the dirine nature and the human : 
and in proportion aa the analogy reoedaa 
from perfect likeaeae, the decision of the 
human reason neooaetnly become* more 
and more doubtful. The primary and 
direct inquiry, whioh human reason ia 
entitled to moke oonooming a profeaaed 
revelation, is, How fkr done it tend to 
promote or to hinder the moral discipline 
of man 1 It is but a secondary and in- 
direct question, and one very liable to 
mislead, to a*k how hr it is compatible 
with the Infinite Goodness of God. 

* Thus, for example, it is one thing to 
condemn a religion on acoount of the 
habitual observance of lioentdoua and in- 
human rite* of worship, and another to 
ronounoo judgment on isolated acts, 
istorically recorded as having been done 
by dirine command, but not perpetuated 
in precept* for the imitation of posterity. 
The former are condemned for their re- 
gulative character, as contributing to the 
perpetual corruption of mankind; the 
latter are condemned on speculative 
grounda, me inconsistent with our preoon- 
oeived notions of the character of God,” 
(Here follows a quotation from Bishop 
Butler, whioh, like the portion of the text 
already quoted, is not free from the ob- 
jection that even the occasional precept, 
if understood as a direct command from 
God, oannot be without some " regulative " 
iufluance.) 

“ There is indeed an obviotu analogy 
between these temporary suspensions of 
the laws of moral obligation, and that 
corresponding suspension of the laws of 
natural phenomena which constitutes our 
ordinary conception of a Miracle, Bo 
much bo, indeed, that the former might 
without impropriety be designated as 
if oral Miracltt. In both, the Almighty 
U regarded as suspending for special pnr- 
po*es, not the eternal laws which con- 
stitute His own absolute Nature, but the 
created laws which He imposed at a cer- 
tain time upon a particnW portion of 
His areatnraa.” — P. 24L 

Our readers, we suspect, hare 
not found this obvious analogy very 
dear to their apprehension : God 
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ia ttrid to manifest Hja power in 
an established order of events 
which we -call Law* of nature ; when 
He breaks this order of event*, and 
interpose* some abnormal exercise 
of Hia power, we call it a miracle. 
The Creator baa alao ordained in 
mac certain moral sentiment* (ia now 
the moral m\rad« a partial suspen- 
sion and alteration of these sentiment*, 
so that certain individuals have sud- 
denly perceived that to be right 
which m the normal exercise of their 
judgment, or their conscience, they 
would have pronounced to be wrong t 
or does the miracle consist in some 
change or altered action we cannot 
follow in the Divine mind itaelf? 
Perhaps we had better not attempt 
any explanation, but leave thin 
4 ‘moral miracle” to such exposition 
as its own inventor baa vouchsafed. 

It may illustrate the curious posi- 
tion into which Dr Mantel has 
brought himself, to observe that pre- 
cisely what the Keverend Baden 
Powell, in his theory of adaptation, 
would deacribe as a condescending 
accommodation to the ignorance ana 
passions of mon, Dr Mansel would 
explain as the absolute morality 
breaking, with miraculous effulgence, 
through that lower system of ethics 
which ia condescendingly framed for 
the general good of man kind. With 
our philosopher the regular and high- 
est ethics ox mankind is the adapta- 
tion ; the exceptional precept is a 
fragment of the absolute morality. 
God exhibits himself to us more 
nearly a & He it when His commands 
depart from the general precepts Ho 
gives of justice and beneficence : we 
are more certainly under some 
measure of delusion when He incul- 
cates our human and indispensable 
morality, 

Have we said enough, or extracted 
enough, to justify the opinion we ex- 
pressed at the commencement, that 
these Lectures are neither pre-emin- 
ently wise, nor are they altogether 
wholesome food for the minds of men 1 
Oar author plungeB both friend and 
foe into hopeless obscurity. .What 
good is attainable by such a ft*t of 
logical dexterity as this! And the 
logical legerdemain is only accom- 
plished on the condition that we per- 
mit him the free use of a few aba- 
i 
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tract terms utterly devoid of any real 
meaning. “ Extension and motion,” 
some inch verbal oornuror might say, 
"are attribute*, ana imply a sub- 
stance in which they inhere. Bat 
now, by pondering on and well defin- 
ing this abstract substance or being. 
I prove that it i* altogether removed 
from your cognition, and you cannot 
know its attributed, ana therefore 
extension and motion are not really 
it* attributes” We ask our conjuror, 
since he has proved them not to be 
real attribute* bow it oomee to pass 
that he is talking about nOMance 
at all t 

It is idle of Br Hansel, after hav- 
ing driven the attrilmtes of God into 
the category of “ subjective,’' or 
merely “ regulative " truths, to seek, 
with much indignant eloquence, to 
re-establish our simple genuine faith 
in them. According to his philoso- 
phy, God haa miraculously revealed, 
not truth, but statements which it is 
for our good to believe. How, under 
his philosophy, we can even recog- 
niao God as the worker of the miracle, 
we cannot understand. But passing 
this over, what can be our belief. 


under such a representation, but a 
verbal aaeent— a virtuous hypocrisy f 
It can be nothing better. To believe, 
is to think a thing true : if you tell 
us that it is not true, we can only pre- 
tend to believe. We can act. under 
penalties, as if it were true. But this 
cannot last long, for the suspicion 
must occur that the penalties also 
are, or may be, merely “ regulative" 
truths, not absolute realities — not 
events that will really take place, 
only suppositions that it may be use- 
ful to believe in, Onoe placed on 
such an inclined plane as I>r Hansel 
glides us on, there is no logical break 
that can prevent our descent Into 
sheer scepticism. The true reality, 
we repeat, for each one of us lies in 
those divine attributes manifested in 
the very nature of the world and of 
humanity, and from which we neces- 
sarily infer the Divine Being, and 
not in scholastics' notions of the 
Absolute anti the Infinite — which, if 
they are incompatible with these at- 
tributes, are nt least themselves at 
once convietod (by this incompati- 
bility) of their own shadowy ana un- 
real nature. 
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For many dayi [sola had Iain upon 
the conch to which she had. been 
carried on her first arrival at the 
fortran, utterly exhausted in body 
and spirit, and appearing barely con- 
scious of the anxious cares of her 
hoetesaea. Her senses hod never wholly 
forsaken her : but sho remained in 
that state of prostration in which 
scenes and objects pass before the 
eyes and are partially understood and 
recognised, but leave the mind merely 
passive, without the power or the in- 
clination to inquire or reason upon 
them. Her health had not actually 
suffered from the exposure to the 
storm, but the nerves bad been over- 
strained while Bhe was yet weak from 
recent illness ; and it was well for her 
that Giacomo had lieen compelled to 
choose Willnn’s Hope as her place of 
shelter. Elfhild’B calm experience, 
and the warm-heartod devotion of 
Glad ice, whose feelings, once roused, 
confessed to no fatigue and grudged, 
no exertion, were far more valuable 
in her case thnn any resources which 
tho profoundest medical science could 
have brought to bear. Slowly, day 
by day, her eyes regained their ex- 
pression, and looked inquiringly from 
one kind face to the other, and then 
were closed with a grateful but weary 
Bnyle. Once, and only one© t in the 
dusk of the evening, Gladice had 
been told that the yeoman who had 
been hor escort had called to make 
inquiry after his lady’s health ; but 
liefore she could effect her escape to 
the castle-hall— which she fully in- 
tended to have done, in spite of her 
aunt’s dignified scruples — he had al- 
ready received liis answer, and was 
gone. Picot, however, had several 
times made his appearance at the 
Fortress, and had shown a very na- 
tural and praiseworthy interest in 
the fair traveller’s recovery j and it 
was equally praiseworthy that the 
two ladies should have summoned the 
forester to their presence to relieve 
his anxiety by their personal assur- 
ances, and perhaps equally natural 


that they should question him as to 
tho circumstances of his encounter 
with the travellers on that terrible 
night, when he had the good fortune 
to become, in a humble sense, the 
deliverer of a lady in distress. As 
Picot belonged to Ladysmede, and 
therefore might be considered almost 
as an actual retainer of their own 
house, it was by no means derogatory 
—os Elflrild was at the pains to oh- 
Berve ? in her own and her niece’s vin- 
dication— to hold those communica- 
tions with him cui this interesting 
subject, which it would have been 
quite indecorous to havo entered upon 
with a Btranger whogc degree and 
general belongings were utterly un- 
known. Tho forester remained firm 
in his account of the adventure ; 
which, if not strictly true, had the 
vast advantage which a silent false- 
hood always hus over the richest in- 
ventive faculty : it defied cross-ques- 
tioning, and fed the originator into 
no mistakes or self- contradictions. 
And when Picot once found that he 
was looked upon by Gladice (whose 
notions of the heroic, it will be re- 
membered, were scarcely orthodox) 
rather in the light of a hero, he was 
careful to present the adventures of 
the night to his fair questioners as 
much as possible in that point of 
view ; not so much, let it be said in 
justico, for the sake of claiming any 
undue credit to himself, sb in the 
hope of fixing their attention upon 
his own desperate eiertions, and the 
perils which his courage and sagacity 
bad surmounted, rather than on the 
previous history of the stranger lady 
and her companion. So well did ho 
bu cooed, that ho received from tho 
noble hands of Elfhild hei s jlf a enp of 
wine, with a gracious intimation ofher 
high favourand approval ; to which the 
younger lady added a piece of silver, 
which Picot accepted with many 
thanks, and little scruple of con- 
science. Even if he felt it was riven 
upon a somewhat overrated estimate 
ofhii deserts as a hero, he was content 
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•elf-denial in the matter of the 
Italian’* gold. If any one had cared 
to track the forester on bin return 
after theae visits of inquiry, it might 
have been noticed that "he always 
met Father Giacomo either by the 
river-side or in the neighbourhood of 
his chapel at Lowcote. 

However naturally desirous the 
ladie* of Willan’a Hope might be to 
learn something of the history of the 
rt ranger who had been thus left help- 
lea* in their charge, their kmdn os* was 
much stronger than their curiosity. 
Even when frola had bo far recovered 
as to bo able to express her thanks in 
wordjL no queetion ever passed the 
lips of Elfhild or Gladioe which oould 
have implied that they sought any 
explanation of the circumstances 
which had made her their guest. 
Neither of them were conscious that 
they were showing any peculiar deli- 
cacy in this reserve, or were exercis- 
ing any but the simplest duties of 
hospitality. 

It need not be supposed, however, 
that in the privacy of their own 
chamber the aunt and niece felt any 
obligation to silence upon so inte- 
resting a subject. If their sick visi- 
tor was indebted to them for her 
life, they in their turn had very much 
to thank her for. It woula havo 
been not far from the truth to say of 
both of them— certainly of Gladice, 
and ELfhild’s youth was a long time 
to look back upon— that they bad 
never l>ccn so nappy in their live*. 
They had become possessed of two 
things most necessary to woman’s 
happiness — something upon which 
to lavish their whole henrts-full of 
spontaneous and un calculating love 
and kindness, and something to 
talk about. The possible unworthi- 
n«s of the object — the positive mys- 
tery which attached to it — were ad- 
ditional points of attraction Instead 
of sitting dreaming in the window, 
Gladioe wo now always busy either 
devising something for the comfort 
of their new charge, or inventing and 
suggesting to her relative some in- 
genious elucidation of the stranger’s 
history, which the elder lady usually 
pronoun oed impossible, ana thereby 
gave her niece the opportunity of 


train of conjecture for the morrow. 

It was possible, also, that another 
break in the isolated life of the old 
fortress had contributed to enliven 
the spirits of its occupants, and to 
make them less sensible of the 
weariness of their daily cares in the 
sick-chamber. Twice there had been 
visitors from Ladystnede. Once Sir 
Godfrey had accompanied his guest, 
and passed an hour or two in con- 
verse with his fair kinswomen ; and 
again both had listened with de- 
lighted attention to the stirring in- 
cidents of war told by the eloquent 
tongue of the Crusader. The second 
time Sir Nicholas had oome alone, 
followed only by his squire, and had 
besought the ladies’ company to wit- 
ness the performance of a cast of for- 
eign hawks which he hod brought 
with him, and which bore a wonder- 
ful reputation. Elfhild had on this 
occasion prayed to be excused ; but 
the younger lady had been delighted 
to join in the sport under the sen- 
eschal's protection, and had returned 
with many praises of the prowess of 
the birds, and the delicate skill 
shown by the knight in handling 
them. And the gallant falcons — an 
almost priceless gift— were left at 
Willan’B Hope for the Lady Gladioe’s 
future delectation, to the pride and 
joy of Warenger, a keen lover of the 
gentle sport, 1 whose word of commen- 
dation, never lightly bestowed, was 
thenceforth never wanting either for 
the birds themselves or for thoir 
noble donor. 

The visits of brother Ingulph from 
the monastery had always bean look- 
ed forward to, especially by Gladice, 
as an agreeable distraction from the 
daily round of stitching and window- 
gaxing, and promenading on the 
narrow rampart, which, with the ex- 
ception of occasional rides under 
Warengor’s esoort, were the ordinary 
rule of her life. The interval which 
had passed since his last appearance 
at the fortress had now been longer 
than usual ; and when he was ush- 
ered rather suddenly into their pre- 
sence by Judith— as a person who 
had the privilege of entrance, by vir- 
tue of hie office, in season and oat of 
season — his welcome from both ladies 
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was proportionately cordial To 
quarrel with a neighbour became he 
Had not found it convenient to show 
himself quite so often u usual, was 
not only repugnant to tha unen- 
lightened code of hospitality current 
at the time, but was a luxury which 
could scarcely hare been afforded 
in such a limited circle of society. 
"When, therefore, the good Benedic- 
tine, long expected, was at last an- 
nounced, the warmth of his recep- 
tion was such as almost to embarrass 
his modesty. Brother Ingulph’i in- 
sensibility to the attractions of the 
fairer sex, in any ordinary sense, was 
no ascetic affectation, or even the 
result of oareful self-discipline, as 
with many of his order ; but an hon- 
est natural indifference, whether to 
be regarded as a merit or a defect 
Probably this qualification had not 
been overlooked by the superiors of 
his house when he waa intrusted 
with the charve of the spiritual in- 
terests of Willan’a Hope. Gena in 
it was that he looked upon both 
ladies with very sincere respect and 
impartial admiration. He might 
have been aware that Dame Elfhild 
was the elder of the two ; if he had 
ever notioed that Gladice had the 
brightest smile, be had often been 
heard to avouch that her aunt was a 
very discreet woman. His embarrass- 
ment that morning arose from an- 
other cause besides his natural mo- 
desty. Good brother Ingnlph was 
hardly -in his usual spirits, or pre- 
pared to reciprocate any unusually 
sprightly greeting. There was plainly 
something on his mind He sighed 
over the refection set before him 
as if it had been an act of penance, 
and poured himself a seoond draught 
of wine— contrary to his usually ab- 
stemious habits — with an air of re- 
signed mortification. He was in 
trouble, and he had too little worldly 
wisdom to oonceal it. It was not 
possible that his fair entertainers 
ahould not notice the change from 
the simple cheerfulness whim made 
him at other times so agreeable a 
visitor ; nor was it long before they 
drew from him an explanation. In- 
deed he was very ready to give it to 
those from whom he felt so sure of 
sympathy. 

“ Alas 1 kind dames," said he “I 


have good cause to bear a sorrowful 
countenance ; the spoilers have been 
in our camp this morning, and have 
madeprey of us.” 

“What can yon mean, father?" 
aaid Gladice in some alarm, for such 
an event as the literal sacking and 
plundering of a religious house over- 
night, was quite within the possible 
items of morning intelligence. 

“ His majesty King Richard hath 
laid his royal hands upon us," said 
the monk 

u How 1 ” exclaimed the elder lady 
— “ the king is surely in Palestine ?” 

“Ay,” replied Ingnlph ; “but 
hi* gracious majesty hath a long 
arm. He it pleased to borrow money 
of us for the war, whereas it is but 
too well known we have more need 
to become borrowers ourselves j and 
we have been put to sore straits to 
meet his demand. I know not how 
it is,” continued the worthy brother 
with a distressed air — “ we pass 
among men for a wealthy house, I 
dare warrant ; and our lord abbot 
keeps a very seemly state— as is but 
becoming his position, no doubt — I 
mean not to gainsay it ; but there 
have been bo re difficulties of late in 
providing for our needful wants. 
Twice I have made requisition to the 
abbot for parchment for oar scrip- 
torium, and am aahained to ask again, 
and yet our work lies idle for lack of 
it It ia hardly for me to say it but 
it were well that the ordering of our 
revenues weresomewhat better looked 
to.” 

The most unpractical of scholars, 
ignorant as an angel of all the base 
debtor-and-creditor transactions of 
this commercial world, Ingulph had 
a little bidden conceit in a corner of 
his honest heart, that he possessed 
an unrecognised talent for business. 
On most othor points none could 
have oonceived. a lower opinion of 
his capabilities than he entertained 
hfmsfllf ; had he been called to take 
upon him the office of a bishop, he 
would have pronounced the noio 
epuoopari with the utmost humility 
and sincerity ; but he would have 
liked much to have been appointed 
to some office of trust In the finan- 
cial department of his convent : 
and it might safely be propheskd 
that any society enjoying thc bensAt 
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of hit •mice* in inch a character, 
would have been bankrupt within the 

yew. 

“ Bat you were enabled, I trait, 
by *0)016 meant, to provide for hii 
mijewty’s requirement* t r said Dune 
Hfnilu, who shared to some extent 
the popular notion that churchmen 
were generally rich, and generally 
disclaimed it 

“Alas!” replied the monk, W we 
have given, an I may say, of our life- 
blood in his servioe. Nathaniel the 
Jew has been in conference with the 
lord abbot and the prior this morn- 
ing, and bus carried off with him — 
whether on pledge or sale I can- 
not tellj for such as I are little con- 
sulted in such dealings— sundry pre- 
cious things that it shames ns to 
have parted with— ay. if it were for 
all the gold in IaracJ. Would you 
believe it, gentle lady,” he continued, 
turning to Gladice, — “our copy of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch — there 
was not another in England except 
at Canterbury, and that, as I have 
heard, want* a leaf— you have heard 
me speak of it — written in a most 
fair character, in letters of silver upon 
urple vellum— well, this dog of a 
ew hath that away with him. It 
had silver omlioesea covers, ,too; it 
was the goodliest volume mv eyes 
ever lighted on, and was the blessed 
Queen Etheldreda’s gift to us ; well- 
a-way ! to think it should havo fallen 
into the handu of a miebeliever ! " 

w Was it very choice reading, fa- 
ther ? " inquired Glodico innocently. 
She had not the most distant con- 
ception of what a Pentateuch might 
lie ; but her taste in literature, so 
far m it went, had more regard to 
the sutyect-matter of the work than 
its external attractions. 

“ It was the choicest volume in 
Christendom," said Ingulph, rather 
pursuing hit own private lamenta- 
tions than replying to Gladice. 

“ You have read it yourself, doubt- 
less 1 ” persevered the maiden, with 
laudablo interest and curiosity, only 
still further excited by the librarians 
onthusiaitio praises. 

“ Read it f" exclaimed he, roused 
by what he considered almost an in- 
sult to his lost treasure — “ there was 
not one amongst our brotherhood 
that oould pretend to read it Young 


Wolfert, the abbot's new chaplain, 
professed that be knew the charac- 
ters, but not the dialect ; there was 
none of ns could contradict him, be 
that as it may : the precentor of 
Jnmidgea, when he was on a visit 
with us in Abbot Aldred’s time, 
said it was Syriac — and he passed 
for a fine scholar ! Ha, ha ! a little 
learning goes far in that fraternity 1 ” 
and the monk laughed with hoDest 
delight at the impregnable front 
which his darling manuscript had 
presented against the assaults of pre- 
tenders. “Read it?” He did not 
Bay quite so much, but it was in his 
eye* as a maiden castle, and would 
have lost something of its fair fame 
and repute if ever adventurous cham- 
pion could boast of having scaled its 
defences. 

The disappointed Gladice asked 
no further questions, and was con- 
tent to think that the Pentateuch, 
whatever it might bo, was as great a 
mystery to the learned as to herself. 
But the monk oould hardly leave a 
subject which on that particular 
morning lay so near his heart. 

“ It wqb said,” he continued, “ that 
there were fearful Samaritan curses 
written at the end of the volume, 
against any man who should in time 
to come steal or otherwise misappro- 
priate it. St Mary vouchsafe us that 
they fall not upon our house ! ” 

“ We will trust they may not^ fa- 
ther,” said the lady. Curses in a 
tongue which even the learned Bene- 
dictine could not read, must have 
seemed to her fearful indeed. 

Dame Elfhild was rather wearied 
of hearing of the good father's trou- 
bles, with which she felt leas sym- 
pathy than her niece ; or perhaps 
she kindly judged that the most 
effectual way to distract their visi- 
tor’s thoughts from dwelling upon 
so oh painful matters, was to give 
him an interest for the time in some- 
thing else. She announced to him 
therefore the fact— strange enough 
in itself to be interesting^- that they 
had a guest now at Wulan’s Hope ; 
and put him in poweseion of all the 
particulars of her sudden arrival. 

u It might be, Gladice,” said she. 
turning to her niece when she hid 
finished her recital, “that the lady 
would be well nleaaed to take some 
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counsel with the reverend her lip* to kiss the arm she held; 


if the knew that he were 
here with us!" 

Gladioe at onoe volunteered to an- 
nounce to theirguert the am ral of the 
Benedictine, as an opportunity that 
oorarred but seldom in their retired 
position, and sought Iaola'u chamber 
for that purpose. 

Their patient showed more pro- 
gress towards oonvaleaoenoc that 
morning than for some days. She 


“ let me not rex yon with my ones' 
tions— you hare confidence in him, 
then!” 

u He is an honest good man, u I 
bettere,” returned Glsaioe, somewhat 
ooldly ; the conversation ponied her. 
She had no especial secrets of her own 
to confide to any one : she wu not 
quite sure that the should choose good 
Father Ingulph for their depositary 
if she had— or indeed any one else ■ 
but that was a case which it woula 


always welcomed Gladioe with 
gentle word and smile ; and indeed he time enough to provide for when 
it was not for many hours in the day it should arrive. Whatever troubles 
that the young mistress of the castle of conscience she might have, were 


left her alone, though she had pur- 
posely abstained as much as possible 
from all but the most ordinary con- 
vemation. Isola was sitting up on 
her oouoh, .with her rosary in her 
hand, when Gladiee entered There 
were traces of tears fresh upon her 
cheeks, but of this her hostess took 
no notice. Briefly but kindly, and 
with Borne little embarrassment — for 
G Ladies ’s own devotion was very 
undemonstrative— she explained to 
her the nature of Ingulph’s connec- 
tion with tbeir household, and that 
he would gladly make it a part of 
his duties to extend to her any oom- 
fort or direction which she might 
require. 

The pale cheeks of the invalid 
flushed brightly, as she thanked 
Gladiee for her thoughtful khnlness. 
u Tell me,” ahe said, after a few 
moments’ thought, m she laid her 
thin hand upon her visitor’s rounded 
arm, with more of a caressing gesture 
than she had seemed to venture upon 
before— M Tell me — this Father In- 
gulph, I think, you named him” — - 
she hesitated again — u is he one to 
whom yon would lay bare your heart 
if— if, which Heaven forbid, you had 
■in and sorrow heavy on it like 
mine!” And she hid her fkoe in 
her hand*. 

A slight colour roee over Glad ice’s 
check, but it passed away ; and when 
the other looted np again and met 
her gaxe, the clear sweet eye and 
calm brow showed no emotion. 

H I know not," she replied ; u I 
cannot tell : I confess to him, always.” 

“ CM keep you pure and good I " 


only snch as she ooula either struggle 
with alone, or relieve by very gene- 
ral terms of confoesion. She did not 
know, happily for herself, the yearn- 
ings of an overburdened heart to 
rest its load anywhere— were it even 
on a broken reed like itself— that 
proffers support for the moment. 

“ He is nonest, yon say, dear 
lady," said Isola, after another pause ■ 
“ and you have known him long. I 
would gladly see him, if you will 
kindly be my messenger." 

Gladiee waited only to find some 
little office of kindness to perform 
for her patient, whose appeal for 
advice and half-offered confidence 
she was uncomfortably conations of 
having felt unable to respond to 
with the warmth that mignt have 
been expected ; and having thus 
made such atonement as she could 
to her own feelings, she left the 
chamber, and returning to the monk, 
informed him of their gueet’s desire 
to see him. He received the sum- 
mons with his usual good-humoured 
smile, and with little anxiety or 
embarrassment It was some testi- 
mony in favour of Elfhild and her 
niece that their spiritual director — 
and to them his experience of the 
sex had been limited— did not ap- 
pear to consider the confidential 
treatment of feminine transgressions 
or weaknesses as a very onerous 
responsibility. 

He asoended the narrow turret- 
stair with an active step, and if not 
with a vary light heart, it was a 
tender regret for the lost treasure* 
of hit library which still affected 


— — — ;r j miu 6 wui ui n 

■aid the other with an almost pas- him, and not any unnwaUy grave 
•iomate earnestness, tiding down snticipstionf of the coming interview. 
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Ho tu absent m are than as hoar ; 
* length of time which caused tomo 
surpnse in the mind* of thoac whom 
he had left below, for each of whom 
a few minute®’ conference amply 
sufficed for all matter* of confession 
and absolution ; and Gladioe began 
to expect hi® return with some de- 
gree of painful interest He re-en- 
tered fcheirapartmeDfc slowly, and with 
an expression of troubled thought 
upon hi® face, which Gladioe marked 
at crace, and did not connect in her 
own mind with any of the tribula- 
tion® of the monastery. Though 
Father Ingulph seemed rather to 
avoid her glanoe, the ocrald not with- 
draw her eyee from hi® countenance ; 
and ftrange a* it seemed even to 
herself, *he half- longed to read there 
the history which but on hour since 
she felt chat a word of encou- 
ragement would have sufficed to 
draw from I®ola’® own lipa But 
she was silent, and did not intend to 
question him even by her look. The 
elder lady, lees consciously interacted, 
did Dot feel bound to such scrupulous 
reserve. She would have shrunk a® 
naturally a® Gladioe would, from any 
thought of intrusion into the sacred 
confidence* between the priest and 
hi® spiritual patient ; but she could 
not help hoping that the good monk 
would naturally have aakod some 
questions which were not included 
among the secrets of the oonfeasional, 
and that in this manner she might 
be able partly to gratify her irresist- 
ible wish to know something of the 
stranger’s character and history ; s 
wish which scarcely deserved tho 
name of curiosity, sinoe it had been 
restrained within such careful bounds. 
She had rather expected that In- 
guiph would have been the first to 
make some remark upon the subject; 
for the honest- hearted Benedictine 
was not used to affect taciturnity, 
and was rather inclined to compen- 
sate himself for the silence which his 
rule etdoined in the cloister, by all 
reasonable indulgence of hi® liberty 
of speech abroad But he was silent 
now ; and Btfhild's sharp eye* soon 
discovered that he was ill at ease, 
and embarrassed also. It is a 
woman's privilege, in such circum- 
stance®, to take the initiative ; and 
Elfhlld-— her desire for information 


by no means diminished by these 
symptoms on hi® part— boldly pro- 
ceeded to interrogate him, while 
Gladioe listened with eye* and ears. 

“ What think you of our lady guest, 
father t n 

It was a question admitting of so 
many varieties of reply, that perhaps 
for that reaeon Ingulph was at a lose 
to choose ona He only uttered one 
of those unintelligible interjections 
which serve to gain time, 

Elfnild repeated her question. 

“ Ala® ! poor soul ! " said the monk 
feelingly, “ ®he ha® much need of con- 
solation ; it is well for her that she 
baa fallen into such gentle hands. 
She ha® epoken much to mo of your 
kindness : and it pain* her to bare 
been burden some to you ®o long.” 

u It is no burden^ 1 said the elder 
lady with some dignity ; “ our doors 
—my niece’s, I ahould say— have ever 
been open to the atranger. Be she 
who she may, she is right welcome 
to the shelter of our root so long a® 
she needs it.” 

“ You know nothing, as I under- 
stand," said Ingulph, u of her miner- 
able story 1 " 

u We nave never sought to know,” 
replied ElfhihL 

“Bhe fears that she may have 
seemed ungratefhl : but this maoh I 
may assure you of— what she con- 
ceals ia more for the sake of others 
than her own. ^Jid she is loth, too, 
to trouble a peaceful life such a* 
youre by making known what could 
only pain and shook you." 

u If we oould be of any help "—said 
the younger lady without raising her 
eyes. 

“I so® not how you could " re- 

E lied the monk dejectedly ■ “ I see 
ttle that any one can do ; ®ne is not 
friendlc*®, or in poverty, though in 
a land of strangers— for you have 
learnt that she is not English bornt ” 
“ She spoke of Genoa as her home,” 
said Gladice ; “did you mark a won- 
drous sweetness in her voice, father- 
such as we northern maidens never 
attain to 1 " 

“ Nay," interposed the elder lady, 
“ under your favour, my fair niece, 
that is an excellence for which the 
dames of our blood are not wont to 
be to discommended ■ even if the 
Norman tongue be shrill— which X 
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grant Dot— the old British royal 
house through which we claim in- 
heritance had • tongue more melodi- 
ous even than the southrons— your 
own ancestress, the princeee of 
Gwent, whose name you bear, was 
better known in bardic lay me Bot 
fvrin—the golden nightingale— by 
reason of her tuneful voice.” 

Father Ingulph had neither a 
critical ear for voices, nor a happy 
talent for compliment, otherwise it 
would hare been the easiest and 
truest possible remark for him to 
have made, that Gladioe’a own voioe 
was perfection. He was content 
with honestly confessing that he had 
notioed no peculiar modulation in 
the Italian lady’s tone*. He might 
have added in his defence, that he 
had never been able to learn the notes 
in the whole course of his novitiate, 


and had been pronounced first con- 
tumacious, and finally incapable, by 
the prooentor ; and even to this day 
mad© sounds in choir which excruci- 
ated the accomplished ears of his 
brethren. But he might have given 
a paver reason for his lack of dis- 
crimination in this particular in- 
stance ; the matter of his penitent’s 
communication had been too absorb- 
ing for him to pay much heed to the 
voioe, 

“In this poor lady’s case," said 
the worthy father as he took his 
leave, “ whatever it beoomes you to 
know, as touching an inmate of your 
house — whatever, I may say. you 
would desire to ask— she will not 
refuse to tell you ; nay, it seems to 
me she would even wmh it. Fare ye 
well, noble ladies, and Saint Mary 
reward you for your charitable deed.” 


CUAPTSB XLL — THE OUMTB 0/ JiIVJCLU.Br. 


The Benedictine’s thoughts, on his 
homeward walk to Rivelsby, had 
been more busy with the troubles of 
others than with his own. He had 
never before been brought into such 
oloee contact with the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit f and he was humbled 
to think how little help or consola- 
tion, beyond the formal language of 
his office, he had been able to afford. 
H© was returning to the cloister, 
which had been the home of hia 
childhood, with a strengthened con- 
viction that the world was indeed an 
evil plftco. Holier and wiser than 
himself were they who had called it 
*o ; and he was even meditating some 
little self-imposed penance because, 
in the simple goodness of his own 
heart, which had hitherto kept him 
from seeing evil in others, he had 
sometimes been led to doubt whether 
that broad assertion of the world’s 
wickedness were wholly true. Ho 
was more thankful than ever that 
thoae who had the care of him (he 
had never known a father) had 
dedioated him to the cloister in child- 
hood, and so kept him safe from what 
might have been his own wayward 
chows, and a secular life’s temptations. 

He walked slowly, and the bell 
raa* out for vespers while he was 
7»t at some distance from the monas- 


tery. He b topped as the sound 
ceased, and having reverently crossed 
himself thrice, proceeded gravely on 
his way, reciting audibly to himself 
the familiar words of the office. Thus 
piously engaged, be had got within 
a short distanco of the abbey gate, 
when he was startled by a rustling 
movement in the low alder-bushes 
close beside him. As he turned, a 
wild-looking half-clad figure crept 
out, and stood in the pathway. 
Ragged and stubbly hair and beard, 
eyes that glared fieroely out of hollow 
sockets, and a haggard countenance 
which might express either anger, 
fear, or madness, made up an ap- 
pearance at which the worthy monk 
might well stand for a moment 
aghast, and repeat the holy sign with 
eager precaution. But it was soon 
evident that the wretched object be- 
fore him intended no hostile demon- 
stration; and though Ingnlph started 
back again & step or two when the 
man threw himself forward, and, 
dropping on his knees, tried to clutch 
the rolds of hia habit, be soon re- 
covered hims elf sufficiently to address 
the soppliant, whose gestures wore 
more intelligible than his words, in 
a tone of kindness. 

44 What do you seek of me, my soot” 

The man made some unintelligible 
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reply, and did not more from hi* 
po*ii4oTL The monk’s first impres- 
sion was, that he was some wander- 
ing lunatic who had escaped from 
the chains and torture in which 
such miserable beings were com- 
monly kept, and though not seriously 
alarmed, since he appeared harmless, 
he paused for a few moments to be- 
think himself of some approved form 
of exorcism, in case he might require 
it. Bat it was really none other 
than Outhwin, exhausted with hunger 
and watching, who had been en- 
couraged by tne sight of the monastic 
garb to appeal to its wearer for help 
or protection. The Benedictine rule 
of almsgiving was to give first, and 
to ask questions, if need were, after- 
wards ; utterly unsound political 
economy, but having this advantage 
over improved systems, that if the 
questions were Bometiruee omitted, 
the alms never woro ; and even if the 
applicant’s tale were sometimes false, 
the charity was always genuino. The 
Btory which the basket maker had to 
tell was confused and unsatisfactory, 
but hunger and saffering spoke plainly 
in every line of his fsoe ; and the 
monk at once bid him follow him to 
the monastery, where his necessities 
would receive doe attention. Cuth- 
win rudely bnt earnestly expressed 
his thanks, and followed his bene- 
factor at a liumble distance, yet near 
enough to claim his instant protec- 
tion in case of need, and casting many 
a watchful look behind him, as if he 
still dreaded pursuit. Old Peter, 
doling in his stone seat within the 
gateway, opened his aleepy eyes wider 
than usual to take cognisance of the 
unsightly figure which limped after 
brother Jngulphj but the poor and 
needy had too often crowded the 
gates of Rivelsby for him to feel any 
astonishment at such visitors, and 
many sn outcast wanderer before 
Outhwin had found there food, and 
warmth, and shelter. He was soon 
seated in the porch of the guest-hall, 
whilst his new-found friend went in 
search of the kitchener to provide for 
his necessities. 

Gervase, the lay brother who bore 
that office at Rivelsby, was engaged 
at the moment in earnest consulta- 
tion with some of his subordinate 
officials in the kitchen, and was in no 


very amiable mood. He was not s 
man of patient temper naturally ; 
but indeed there had been muoh to 
try it that day. The fishermen had 
oome in with an unusually abort 
supply of what was one of the staple 
resources of the community ; the 
prevalent thunderstorms of late, as 
they declared, had driven the fish 
into the deep waters, where no net 
oould reach them. Even the eels, — 
of which the tenants of two farms 
upon the river were bound to furnish 
a certain number weekly. — were 
not forthcoming in full tide. And 
the beans for tbe soup, jnst sent in, 
were villanooa ; and what waa worse, 
it would hardly do to make any 
serious complaint, inasmuch as the 
last sapply bad not yet been paid for. 
Brother Gervase was vexea to the 
heart, for he was sure to be held 
responsible by his brethren for any 
deficiency or nnsavourineas in their 
daily fore. And tho monks of 
Riveleby, though they had little 
opportunity of becoming gourmands, 
and were well content with the 
simple dietary ordered by their rule, 
were marvellously nice in thoir dis- 
crimination between good and evil in 
such plain viands as they were accus- 
tomed to. If a man drinks only water, 
he becomes a wonderful ^jiulge of its 
quality, and detects the slightest tinge 
of impurity where the palate which 
is used to stronger potations swallows 
all alike. A musty Ion til in one of 
their pittances was a grievance which 
called for redress ; and a batch of 
ill-sal ted fish had once well-nigh 
caused a domestic revolution. No 
wonder, then, if, with such anxieties 
weighing heavily on his mind, the 
kitchener listened in no very patient 
mood to his brother monk who came 
innocently to add to his troubles, 
tbongli the demand for food and 
drink for a single Btarving man wm 
no very unreasonable or formidable 
requisition. But it is the last straw 
which is said to break the back of 
the much-enduring oamel : Brother 
Gervase had borne much that day. 
and in the matter of the beans had 
been obliged to bear it in ill-tempered 
silence, Nor had he any great con- 
fidence in the worthy librarian’ s dis- 
cretion in selecting oqjects of charity. 

“ A pit tan oe for a hungry wayfarer, 
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micbt thou?" said the vexed official ; 
“ mark me, good brother, far be it 
from me to pot any alight upon the 
Christian duty of almsgiving, and 
for the beet of reasons: if matters go 
on long u they have done of late, we 
may all have to fare forth one day, 
like a rascal herd of friars mendicant, 
and beg charity of oar neighbour*.” 

“ Ho wnow, brother ?" said Ingulph, 
“ has any new miaohief befallen na ?” 

u Nay,” returned the other, “ ’tis 
nothing new for ns to lack money — it 
haa been bo ever aince I first took of- 
fice ; but 'tia one of those evila which 
time will scarcely mend ; and ’twill 
be something new for my lord abbot, 
and for all of ye, to find bowl and 
platter set before ye empty— a con- 
summation towards which, it aeema 
to me. we are wending fast.” 

“What is the matter, brother 
Gervase ?” asked Simon, the sub- 
prior, in a good-humoured ton a He 
had stolen down to the kitchen sur- 
reptitiously to inspect the fresh ar- 
rival of fish, in which he took a vei 7 
oordial interest 

“ I am seeking an answer to a very 
serious question, father,” said the 
kitchener, eyeing hitn as one of the 
most determined consumers on the 
establishment. “How many days in 
the week, now, do you consider it 
possible to live upon prayers and 
promises ?” 

It was a dietary on which the 
sub-prior could form no opinion. 

“ Because,” continued the other, 
“ I am like to have nought beeidoe, 
that I can see, to provide the house 
with till next St Thomas’s tide. 
Here is our winter store of ling and 
herring not yet laid in, and the fish- 
eries falling short every day. See 
here, what they bring me this after- 
noon— scarce anything fit to furnish 
forth thelord abbot’s table to-morrow, 
when he hath gueats of rank to dine 
with him.” 

** This is a goodly fish,” said the 
sub-prior, selecting from the heap on 
the floor a large pike which had a 
plumper look than the rest, and 
weighing It in his hands admiringly. 

“He is lank in the withers," said 
Gervase, with a glanoe of his more 
experienced eye, “and hath bat 
rtuffed his maw with frogs, or some 
such vermin." 


One of the oook’s assistants took 
the fish from the sub-prior’s hands, 
and performed s rapid act of dissec- 
tion, which brought forth convincing 
proofs that the kitchener was correct 
in his judgment 

“And what noble guests is our 
reverend father expecting 1 " inquired 
Ingulph. 

8 Nav,” replied Gervase, “has not 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi sent word that 
he will come to-morrow in person to 
receive our loyal contribution to his 
majesty’s service? and has not my 
lord abbot sent to pray that Sir God- 
frey will please to nde with him? 
and shall we be niggard in our hospi- 
tality to such gracious visitors ? ” 

“ Oertoe, ’tie a piece of the Chris- 
tian rule to feed our enemies,” re- 
marked the sub-prior. 

“Yea, and good worldly policy 
likewise, brother,” said Gervase : 
“ catch your unruly beast with good 
oats — no need to waste them on your 
tame one, whom you may take by 
the forelock when you will ; but 
how to feed either friends or foes out 
of an empty purse — there is a ques- 
tion, now, wnich brother Ingulph 
here, with all his lore, shall find hard 
to resolve us.” 

“I would rather at this moment, 
good Gervase,” said Ingulph, “ that 
you would bestow something on the 
poor wayfarer I spoke of j neither 
my philosophy nor thine will go far 
to feed the hungry.” 

With a little grumbling, more af- 
fected than real, the kitchener bid a 
serving- boy follow the monk with 
some broken meat for the object of 
him charity. 

“ I will go see him eat it," said 
brother Simon, to whom tbo sight 
appeared to promise a little gentle 
excitement 

Cuthwin’a eyes glared like a fam- 
ished hound’s at the food set before 
him, and scarcely waiting to mutter 
thanks to his benefactors, he applied 
himself to it with a power of appe- 
tite which, fortnnately for the kitch- 
ener’s calculations, was seldom teen 
within the abbey walls. It was not 
to be wondered at : for ever since he 
hsd been in hiding from Sir Godfrey’s 
wrstb, he bsd subsisted on such wild 
berries as the thickets shout the 
marsh could supply, with the eggi of 
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water-birds. and such of their yoong 
u he coda occasionally catch, and 
which he had made no scrnple of de- 
vouring raw. 

Brother Simon seated himself op- 
posite the hungry man, and watched 
hi* performance with much interest 
and admiration. 

u Poor soul !” said he , u ’tii a plea- 
*ure to see him, eat 1 I will e’en go 
fetch him another trencher ” he added 
good-naturedly, observing how ra- 
pidly the first liberal supply waa dis- 
appearing, 

From this purpose, how ever, he wa* 
dissuaded by nis brother monk,ooth on 
the ground that the kitchener might 
fairly hold thi* second demand some- 
what unreasonable, and on account 
of the danger— to say nothing of the 
Bin— of soon an inordinate indulgence 
of appetite. At thi* moment, too, 
one of the novices entered and, with 
a respectftil salutation, informed the 
sub-prior that it waa time to visit the 
infirmary, which was one of the pe- 
culiar duties of hia office. Outhwin 
looked a little disappointed, but the 
hospitable monk made what amends 
he could to him by filling again from 
the flagon the little bowl which had 
contained hia beer. 

w If you be the lord abbot, as I 
guess,” said Outhwin, taking breath 
at last, and looking gratefully upon 
the sub-prior, wboee placid features 
and well-fed person bore about them 
a certain look of comfortable dignity 
— “ I could tell something it might 
oo n tent your reverence to know.” 

u I am not the abbot,” replied 
brother Simon, simple enough to feel 
innocently flattered by the peasant'* 
mistake — “ but you may speak to me 
a* well as to him, if it be augbt that 
oonoern* our house; I will report it 
to the abbot, if there seem need." 

The honest *ub-prior had not the 
least intention of intercepting any 
private communication ; but he did 
not expect that any communication 
at all from such a quarter could be 
of real importance, Outhwin, how- 
ever, waa shrewder in his generation 
than the churchman ; he was certainly 
more c unning. Shuffling uneasily in 
his seat, aodlooking from one monk 
to the other, he replied, “ I would 
fain see the abbot himself, so please 
ye both.” 


u lb on art a bold knave,” said the 
sub-prior, with a little snort, ex- 
pressing as much offended self-im- 
portance is his easy nature was 
oapable of ; “ wouldst bsve the lord 
abbot bestow hi* time no better, I 
warrant thee, than in listening to 
every idle tale that such as thou 
bring to the gate J " 

But the librarian, now that ho 
found that hi* unprepossessing ac- 
quaintance professed to have news 
to communicate, did not chooee to 
have his importance underrated. 
He looked upon him as a little wind- 
fall of bis own ; and trusting to the 
known kindliness of Abbot Martin’s 
disposition, even should the man’s 
desire to speak to him personally 
prove, as it well might, to be a mere 
delusion, or a pretext to obtain more 
alms, he rose mom his seat, and hav- 
ing bid Cuthwin remain where he 
was for the present, explained to the 
Bub-prior that be would at least go 
and inform their superior of this 
persevering request. 

The abbot sat in his chamber, with 
the young Giulio on hia knee. His 
hand was playing with the fair curls, 
and the boy looked up to him with 
a beaming smile of affection. In 
many respects the little guest of 
Rivelsby was greatly improved by 
his new companionship. Abbot Mar- 
tin had already imparted something 
of hi* own frank and bold nature to 
the young spirit, whose ungenial 
childhood hitherto had fostered some 
of the finer sensibilities at the ex- 
pense of those stronger qualities 
wliich would be looked for in a boy 
of noble blood. There was still 
enough of the soldier under the 
churchman’s robes, to make him leas 
careful to encourage his young charge 
in the clerkly learning for wbioh he 
already showed a taste and capa- 
city far beyond his yean, than to 
iDstil into him all the nooler prin- 
ciples of true ohiveiry which had 
formed his own early training, and 
in which Giulio’s character might 
have run some risk of proving defi- 
cient. He had quietly withdrawn 
him as much as posable from hi* 
dearly-loved sittings in the library 
and scriptorium— for Ingulph would 
soon have made his darling pupil as 
accomplished in the art* of the pen- 
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man and illuminator u he m him- 
self; and though be rarer suffered 
him to mix done with the aorioea, 
the youngest of whom were hi* elder* 


the special care of one of hi* chap- 
lains, or Kuue other of the fraternity 
whom he could implicitly trust, to 
be instructed in all *uch athletic ex- 
ercises as the wide precinct* of the 
abbey afforded apace for, and in which 
all. the younger brethren were per- 
mitted and enoonraged to join, and 
which, indeed, at Rivolsby formed a 
regular part of the monastic training. 
It was a source of constant regret to 
his kind protector that the present 
apparent neoeseity for keeping his 
plaoe of refuge unknown, if possible, 
to the household of Ladysmede, 
made it Imprudent to take him as a 
companion in the frequent excur- 
sions to the distant manors and 
grange* belonging to the abboy, 
which formed at once part of Abbot 
Martin’s duties and his favourite re- 
laxation ; for the dull routine of the 
cloister life sometimes, it must be 
confessed, sat heavy on an active 
mind He would gladly have had 
him thus acquire that practical skill 
in horsemanship (which he took care, 
however, should not be wholly un- 
taught him within the abbey bounds), 
ana at the same timo have given 
mind and body the advantage* of 
free range of air and soena Still, 
both promised to thrive well under 
this semi-conventual training; and 
the young face which now looked up 
into the abbot’s had lost nothing of 
its intellectual beauty, while it Bad 
gained mach in healthy colour and 
firmne** of contour. ITie somewhat 
quaint effect of his little monastic 
habit — for it bad been judged more 
prudent to clothe him in the usual 
dress of the novitiate— was not ill- 
suited to the child’s regular features 
and clear liquid eyes ; and his friend 
the librarian, who possessed consider- 
able manual skill in the higher 
branches of illumination, had twice 
endeavoured surreptitiously to trans- 
fer a resemblance of hi* little favour- 
ite to the brilliant pages of a life of 
Saint Wolstan, wnich was being 
copied at that time with lavish orna- 
ment in the scriptorium. It oould 
hardly be said that either attempt 
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was moeeatftil ; for the younger 
monk* who were there employed al- 
ways considered that the portraits 
were intended to rep re s e nt the aaint 
himself, who was never known to 
wash, and died in the odour of sanc- 
tity at a hundred and fifteen year*. 

Wolfert the chaplain, who had 
been bu*y as usual near the window, 
laid down the figurative weapons 
with which he was busily mauling 
the obnoiious canons, and replied to 
Ingnlph’s modest knock. The boy 
sprang joyously forward when he re- 
cognised the familiar faoe, and wel- 
comed the librarian cordially. The 
abbot oould hardly have been found 
in happier mood. Ingulph humbly 
stated to his superior Cat h wins 
strango request for an interview. 

u The man hath a wild look about 
him, reverend father,” said he, “ which 
indeed is no great marvel, if hie talo 
be true that ne hath lived the life of 
a hunted wolf some three week* post ; 
he had done somewhat, if I caught 
his meaning rightly, to displeasure 
the knight of Ladysmede, hfe lawful 
lord and master, and deems he goes 
in peril of his life : well-nigh famish- 
ed I may dare swear ho was, for 
never did I see christened man *wal- 
low food so ravenously • but his wit 
is as sound, for aught I can see, as 
such churls* wits are like to be ; and 
nothing will serve him but to see 
my lord abbot himself; having, as 
he professes, some tidings that may 
come to no other ear*. The snb- 
prior, who was by, would have had 
him speak out, but the fellow said 
nay ; and so I thought it but right to 
ask your worshipful pleasure m the 
matter.” 

“ He is some bondman of Sir 
Godfrey, say yon I ” 

“ Is or was ; for he swore with an 
unseemly oath, for which I rebuked 
him, that he would enter into bond 
with Sathanas— praying your reve- 
rence’s pardon— rather than have to 
do with Bir Godfrey again.” 

“ It ware as well, perhaps, that I 
saw him, since he stands so much 
upm it," said the abbot : ^bring him 
hither at once, if you will” 

The monk bowed and retired. 
Wolfert also, at a sign from his su- 
perior, withdrew from the chamber, 
taking the boy with Urn. In a few 
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minute* Ingnlph returned aad in- 
troduced the basketmaker, who hod 
been aubjected to some flight initi- 
atory religious discipline in the way 
of ablation, and presented a less re- 
palsire appearance than before. 

The monk lingered at the door, 
and reconn ted again at greater length, 
for the abbot’s information, all the 
particulars of his first meeting with 
Cutbwin. He had some hope that 
his presence might be required at 
the interview in the character of 
interpreter ; for the peasant wore at 
first an air of stolid abashment which 
did not promise to make his com- 
munications very intelligible. He 
considered also that he had a lawful 
claim to a share in the forthcoming 
secret, such as it might be ; and hia 
honest face put on a look of disap- 
pointment and mortification when 
the superior signified to him a gra- 
cious permission to withdraw. 

Loft alone with tho abbot, Outhwin 
appeared to employ himself at first, 
as some animals will do under simi- 
lar cireumstanocSj in taking the 
exact relative bearings of the apart- 
ment and all it« furniture, from the 
floor to tho oeiling. The abbot 
wisely allowed him time to complete 
hia investigations, and recover his 
self - possession as far as possible, 
merely expressing in a few brief 
words bii pity for what he under- 
stood had been his sufferings. 

“And you fear, even now, to go 
back within Sir Godfrey’s reach?” 
said the abbot, judging that he would 
speak most readily of what concerned 
himself ; “ you would have mo plead 
with the knight on your behalf, I 
doubt not —is it not bo?” The 
errand which the man deemed of 
such importance might, he thought, 
after all, be no more than this. 

“ Curses light on him ! ” said 
Outhwin, beooming eloquent in his 
excited reoollection, ana gathering 
courage perhaps from the good cheer 
of the guest-hall, “ he set his bonds 
on my woman yonder as she had 
been e’en a brook or a foul mart” 
(He had stolen back to his hut 
one dark and stormy night, and 
had an interview with Swytha.) u If 
ever I go nigh him or hia again, may 
the — 

But the abbot raised a warning 


finger, and having had a lecture on 
language already that afternoon, he 
came to an abrupt stop, which was 
even more emphatic, and less objec- 
tionable. 

“You wished to have speech of 
me, as I hare been told," said the 
superior, satisfied that the peasant 
was now in full possession of all hia 
powers of speech and comprehension : 
“ speak if you will, honestly, and 
without fear.” 

“ Have ye a child of Sir Godfrey’s 
here among ye ? ” said Outhwin in a 
cautions voioe. 

“Nay, friend,” replied the abbot, 
“ I thought to hear somewhat from 
thee ; it were hardly my place to 
answer every wayfarer’s questions. 
If that be all that I am called to 
hearken to, I trow it were as well 
for thee, having had food and drink, 
to go thy wayu again.” 

Outhwin regarded the speaker with 
a lmif-timid leer of low canning ; he 
*aw, as he thought, that the abbot 
was fencing with him, and respected 
him the more for a diplomacy which 
just came within his own powers of 
moral appreciation. But in fact, 
though Abbot Martin did not choose 
to answer on interrogatory put in 
such fashion from such a mouth, 
he had not tho slightest thought of 
misleading hia questioner, or en- 
gaging him in a oontest of ovations. 
His suspicion at the moment was 
that Outhwin vas an emissary of Sir 
Godfrey’s, who had procured ad- 
mission into the monastery under 
pretence of seeking alms, and wo* 
now pursuing his inquiries with more 
seal than shrewdness. 

“‘Well,’’ rqjoined Cuthwin, “no 
offenoe, I beseech thee, father ; they 
have lost him from Ladysmede — that 
much is certain, for there was stir 
enough made about it for a while : 
whether ye have him or no, matters 
little to me ; if all the breed were 
strangled, the earth were well rid of 
them. In case the imp be not 
amongst ye, what I have to say will 
concern your revereuoe but little; 
but the talk at ladysmede is of 
making search here for him.” 

The abbot looked at hi* strange 
visitor to judge whether he was 
playing him false; but Cath win’s 
features had resumed their usual 
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■toM apathy, tad Abbot Martin vu 
at beat no keen reader of ooante- 
nuoet 

w And how i j it, friend,” mid he, 
“that you— a h anted fugitive as I 
hear — should be tha* toqaainted with 
Sir Godfrey’s intention* l n 

Then Oathwin, taking courage at 
finding himself addressed as human 
flesh and blood — a mode of treatment 
little in fashion with such of his 
superiors as he had hitherto made 
acquaintance with— launched forth 
into a long and somewhat confused 
narrative. He had been lying hid in 
the swamp by the roadside when Sir 
Nichols* passed that day towards 
WUlan’s Hope ; and the anight, di- 
verging a little from the path, had 
ridden so close to his lurking-place, 
that when lie suddenly stopped and 
called to his esquire to adjust some 
point that was wrong about hia 
liorse’B gear, Cuthwin, not daring to 
move until they were gone, had over- 
heard a conversation which had then 
passed between them. Dubois had 
told his master that he hod now 
learnt for certain that it was Sir 
Godfrey's child whom he had seen at 
Rivelsby : he was sorely there, lie 
said, and from oertain information 
which he had gained, he knew that 
ho was in the abbot’s charge, and 
lay in his chamber ; and then Sir 
Nioholas had laughed for ioy, and 
said that they would surely nave the 
boy away on the morrow. And the 
sqnire asked, would it not be well to 
avoid all force, of which there should 
be no need f for it were easy enough 
for a trusty few to seek the abbot’s 
chamber while he was feasting with 
his guests, and possess themselves of 
the lad without stir or difficulty. 
And so there had been more talk 
between them,— much that Cuthwiu 
did not hear, and much that he did 
not understand or remember; but 
what he had learnt he had thought 
well to let the abbot know. 

“There were thanks due for thy 
tidings and thy good-will," said the 


abbot, “ could I only assure myself of 
thy good faith ; bat why one such ss 
thee should so concern thyself in oar 
matters — unices for some purpose of 
thine own— 1 confess I understand 
not" 

“ I had found a fHend here in my 
need, father,” said the baaketmaker, 
blinking at the abbot with his rest- 
less eyes. 

“ True," replied the abbot thought- 
fully, scarcely satisfied. 

“ ind I would go far to disappoint 
mine enemy,” adaed the other, and 
the glance was steady for a moment, 
gleaming with malice. 

“In that I dare swear thou hast 
said truly. I do not say I trust tliee, 
but thou shalt remain in keeping 
here a while— so will it be tho safer, 
if thy tale be tree, for all of us." 

“ I am well content,” replied 
Outhwin. 

Abbot Martin summoned bis chap- 
lain from a neighbouring chamber, 
and gavo him ohargo to see the 
peasant safely locate wed but kindly 
treated. “And hearken. Wolfort,” 
he added, “send Gaston the Angevin 
hither.” 

It was the name of a foreign monk, 
rude and illiterate, but who had 
served. Abbot Martin in his earlier 
days, and was much in his confidence 
where simple obodicnce and fidelity 
were reo aired. 

“ Harkye, Gaston ” said he, when 
the monk made his appearance — 

“ take a stout palfrey from my stable, 
to- morrow before daybreak, and carry 
the child Giulio — wnom you will find 
ready here in my chamber— down to 
Morton Grange : abide there with 
him until I come or send thii ring” 
— and lie showed tho signet on his 
finger—" and, I need not say, be 
silent and discreet.” 

If silence was a sore mark of dis- 
cretion, the Angevin was the dis- 
creetest of henchmon ; for he said no 
word in reply to the superior’s charge, 
but made a low obeisance and with- 
drew. 


on apt kb nn. — cojfrxsaioBfs. 

What Ingulph had said at Willan’s Elfhild’s mind from those scruples of 
Hope did not tend to diminish the in- true courtesy which had as yet wi in- 
ter cat with which either lady regarded held her from entering upon any per- 
their guest, whilst it served to relieve sons! inquiries. In the oonY&Mcioa 
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whroh followed between her awl her 
mmee, shea was fertile m speculation* 
Upon jl ^oint which she now hoped 
poon able to solve m earnest 
-^Hadiee, on the other hand, had 
^riven ap cneesing, and was more 
tkan usually silent Before they 
parted, both had come to a resolu- 
tion m their own minds, which 
neither expressed in words to the 
other the elder, to take the first 
favourable opportunity to obtain all 
such information from I sola as she 
might seem willmg to give , and the 
younger, to avoid as far as possible 
any confidences which their guest 
showed any desire to bestow upon 
her But the best and most deli 
berate human resolutions are liable 
to become the sport of very trifling 
circumstances The exacting domes 
tio caret of a large and hungry house 
hold— to which all interests ranked 
second in the eyes of Elfhild — en 
grossed that excellent lady’s atten- 
tion for the remainder of the day , 
Judith and her subordinates were 
fully occupied m clearing off some 
arrears of duty under the vigilant 
eye of their mistress , and Gladioe — 
who, too willingly, it must be con 
fesied. left the government of her 
little kingdom to any minister who 
would kindly take the lesponsibility 
—found herself the only person suffi- 
ciently disengaged to attend tolsola 
She had thought to content herself 
with one or two brief visits of inquiry 
to the invalid’* chamber, for Bhc 
felt that she was awkward and embar- 
rassod in her attempts at conversa- 
tion , but the melancholy face lighted 
up with such a glowing wnile at her 
approach, and seemed to watch her 
departure with inch a regretful gate, 
that G Indies ■ land heart was not 
proof against what she interpreted 
into a silent pleading for companion 
ship, and she felt that she could not 
leave the stranger alone through the 
lung evening She therefore camod 
with her ap to the chamber that 
umoes nt falsehoodL her embroidery 
frame, and seatafl by the narrow- 
eyelet which served there for a win 
<fow, it supplied her with at least 
ostensible occupation and some ex 
cruse for nienoe. Lsola indeed 
showed no mohnation to trouble her 
much with con venation , and after 
a very few words had pawed at m 
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terra la, had closed her eyes, and 
seemed to sleep. Gladioe’s thoughts 
also soon wandered to the land of 
dreams , and forgetting for the mo- 
ment that she was not alone, she let 
her needle falL leaving the flower, 
which she had twice unpicketL to 
grow, if it would, in its own rebel 
hous way, and began, as her habit was, 
to sing to herself in a low nch voioe 
But her song, whether in unison with 
her own feelings, or from an unoon 
serous sympathy with the sleeper, 
was not so gay as usual It was a 
chant which she had heard the nuns 
of Michamstede sing at their vespers . 
■he had readily caught the sweet ana 
simple melody, and do one oould 
have found it in their hearts to be 
over critical about the Latin words 
She had continued it for some 
minutes, when she started at recol 
looting where she waa^and turning 
hurriedly to remark whetbt* her oora 
pamon was still sleeping, saw that 
her eyes were open, though they 
were not turned on her, and that 
they were ready to overflow with 
tears Sho had ceased her singing 
so suddenly that lsola could not fad 
to understand the cause, though the 
singer tried to appear unconscious of 
her emotion 

“ Why did you stop ? ’ said lsola, 
mastering her tears, and turning to 
Gladioe with an attempt to smile 

"Did it soothe you r* asked Gla- 
dioe, without meeting her glance , u I 
will begin again ” 

And with a less steady voice -for 
she was unused to sing for others— 
she resumed the chant as she bent 
again over her needle 

“ That is not an English melody,” 
said the stranger gently, alter listen- 
ing for a while in silence 

“ Is it not ?" said Gladioe , “it is 
very beautiful , at least you oould 
hardly tail to think it so, if you had 
heard it sung as I did " And she 
explained to ner listener where she 
had learned it 

“I know it well,’ said lsola, turn- 
ing her face from her, “it is an Ita- 
lian chant I have sung it myself— 
i ery, very often ” 

Her companion would willingly 
have let the conversation drop, but 
she felt obliged to make some kmd 
of reply “T should have bethought 
me,” she said with a smile, “ before 
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I was >0 free to eaaay my poor re- 
membrance of it ; they mj that your 
country i* the land of song." 

u Do not refuse me for * country- 
woman," Isola replied: “I »id that 
I tm half of English blood ; the 
only parent I can remember wu my 
rwoet English mother ; and I speak 
your language — or I have been falael v 
told — aa well as one born in the land 
It may very well be so, for I heard 
little else spoken in my infancy. 
And it seems to me now — forgive 
me for what I say— when I dose my 
eyes and listen while you speak, as 
if I had woke from some hideous 
dream, to find myself a little child 
once more, and near my mother’s 
English voioe ! Would God that it 
oould be I ” She turned her face 
away again, and made no effort now 
to restrain or to conceal her tears. 

Gladioe oould but try to soothe 
her with-some kindly words, though 
she persuaded herself that they were 
grave and formal. Perhaps the voice 
was kinder than the words ; perhaps 
the ear upon which they fell had 
been too little used of late to any 
tones of kindness ; or perhaps the 
quick southern blood that mingled 
in the stranger’s veins overbore with 
ita impetuous current the common 
barriers of reserve. 

** I have not known how to thank 
ou,” said I solo, raising herself from 
er oouch and dashing away her 
tears, and breaking into that rapid 
and impassioned utterance which 
was almost the only trace of her 
foreign birth and education — “ I can 
never thank you— for all your gene- 
rous kindness — and even more, for 
the noble silence which has been con- 
tent to ask no questions, and to think 
no eviL 8uch only comes out of the 
depths of pure hearts ; I had not 
thought there were such angel spirits 
upon earth I " 

Gladioe had almost involuntarily 
risen from her task, and seated her- 
self on the side of the couch, and 
Iso la had thrown her arm round her. 

u You must have been indeed un- 
happy, then," she replied, u if com- 
mon kindness seems so strange." 
And for the first time she took the 
stranger’s hand. 

"I would tell you something of 
my story,* said Isola ; M something 
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of my sin and of my punishment 

lest you should think me even more 
unworthy than I am.” 

“I seek to know nothing," nid 
Gladioe hastily, and half-rising ; 
“nor hare I Judged you harshly, 
even in thought ; if you have sinned 
as you say, God forgive you 1 we 
only know that you are in aistreaa." 

<r Na y," pleaded Isola beseechingly, 
u let me speak now, if only for my 
own sake ; I have borne my burden 
very long alone, and thought to 
have borne it still - but your kind- 
ness— it has stirred feelings in my 
heart which have been still for years. 
I have borne scorn when I deterred 
it not, because I was too proud to 
speak ; and honour when I deserved 
it less, — a harder thing to bear ; but 
now 1 feel that I tnui apeak— this 
once I "—for Gladice gave no token 
of encouragement — “ and I will trou- 
ble you no more ! to you I can apeak 
as I could not even to that good 
priest !” 

“ My aunt, the lady Elfhild— ” 
Gladice began, in a colder voice, and 
with something of confused dignity. 

“ Oh no !— to you, to you ! Surely 
Bhe to whom I pray daily— nightly 
— hourly, when, sinner that I am, I 
dare not pray to God —has heard me, 
and sent you to save me from my- 
self” 

Still Gladice made no response. 
u Lady ! " said the other, in an 
altered tone, removing her passion- 
ate clasp from Glodice’s hand and 
turning half away, while the colour 
flushed crimson to her temples — “ I 
am not what you think me r 
u No I no 1 ” cried Gladice, catch- 
ing her hand again, and speaking 

contrasted ^with^her former embar- 
raseed tone — “ I did not mean — I did 
not think— what am I in the sight 
of Heaven, that I should judge 
others t Forgive me if I have 

E ined you for an instant ! But I 
ve been used to live much alone, 
and I oould not — at least I t hink I 
oould not— open my own heart to 
any one : it seemed to me, therefore, 
as if 1 had no right to listen — and I 
oould give you no help ; tsit you 
■h*]l tell me anything — everything 
—what you will, if it will be any 
comfort to you 1 " 
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It would hare beeti hard to resist 
the earnest voice. harder still the en- 
treating eyea which now Bought con- 
fidence ami fonrivenea 
“ Yea,” >aid Isola quietly, without 
railing her eyea — “ I said it woe right 
that yon ahould listen to me ; I would 
be thought neither better nor wone 
than I am. Bight glad would I have 
been to have carried with me, when 
I go henoe, your love— your esteem ; 
bot not even this, if I moat wear a 
mask for it— never that again 1 " She 
panted for a moment ; her listener 
only pressed her hand 
“There needs not to trouble you 
with much of my early Ufa I hare 
told you I never knew my father • 
bnt he was an Italian gentleman of 
good descent. My mother was Eng- 
lish ; he had met with her, as f re- 
member to have heard, when he was 
sent upon some mission to the court 
of your King Stephen. Well — she 
too died soon ; and we were left 
alone in the world, my brother and 
I ; young, and I suppose poor. He 
always said that our inheritance was 
seised unjustly by our kinsmen. I 
oonnot tell— but we were young, as 
I said, and poor. We were both 
given to the Church — a worthless 
gift, made in a selfish spirit ; let 
some share of the guilt, therefore, Ue 
upon those who made it ! So I grew 
up in the cloister life, which I was 
taught to look forward to as my home 
for ever. And so it might have been ; 
and a peaoeful and sinleaa home at 
least, if not a happy one— but for 
one thing. There was a friend of 
my father’s, an Italian lady of the 

B uie blood, as they call it, but poor 
ke ourselves ; and for that reason, 
perhaps, she was the only friend we 
had. While I was Uttle more than 
a child, I was aUowed often to visit 
her, and I loved her very much. In 
my novitiate I was still allowed the 
some permission, for the rule of our 
house was scarce so strict as some. At 
lost ths day came when I was to 
make my last profession. I said I 
could have been happy enough to 
have embraced the cloister for ever, 
but for one thing — fnost I needs say 
what it was 1 or*’ — 

“ Nay," said Gladice, colouring and 
half smiling— “leave it unsaid/ 

“ The day came," continued the Ita- 


lian, “ and I hod miserable oocrflicts 
with myself - I had to vow my sell" 
body and spirit, to Heaven, when I 
knew and felt that I had staked all 
my hopes and thoughts upon — upon 
earth 1 bat they were thoughts and 
hopes I dared not breathe to others 
— not even to her who had become 
almost a second mother to me. I 
hardly confessed them even to my- 
self. I strove — our Holy Mother 
knows how sore and earnestly I 
strove !— to master my own rebel- 
lious feeling*, to submit myself pa- 
tiently to the lot which seemed ap- 
pointed for me ; but it was of no avail. 
Could I vow with my lipe to ‘fol- 
low Heaven with my whole heart,’ 
when my whole heart was given to 
a creature of earth T Should I have 
done it T” 

“No i.” a^d Gladice in a low voice, 
when ehe found her companion waited 
for her reply. 

“ But,” said IsoIa, “ still it was no 
more than my own wayward fancy — 
he had never spoken ! what could I 
say 1 what oould I plead for not tak- 
ing the Tail?” Gladice was silent. 

“ I did not take it,” continued 
Isola: “ I fled— fled to the only friend 
I had, and she protected me, and 
would not have my will forced. And 
then another spoke ; and he was 
kind and noble, and my kinswoman 
loved him, and would have had me 
wed him ; and then what was I to 
do? for ren ember, he of whom I 
told you was gone now, and had said 
no word : and all men against me, 
one poor helpless girl. Here was the 
choice laid before me — a husband, or 
the cloister ; and my heart far, far 
away from both— which was I to 
choose t” 

“Neither I” said Gladice, her lips 
set, and her eyea flashing — “neither 1” 

“ Nay, but, sweet lady, what could 
I do r 

“ I know not,” aid Gladice impa- 
tiently— “ not that !” 

“Ay,” eaid the other, looking at 
her with a mournful admiration, as 
the indignant colour mounted just 
high enough to on banco her beauty, 
while the eye burnt and the whole 
luxuriant form panted with courage- 
ous pride — “truly and bravely said 1 
and, I do verily believe, brave and 
true you would be in deed as in 
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word ! God grant you be never tried ! 
Bat alas ! I vu loo weak— I chose 
the cl outer." 

* Well,” aaid Gladiee, breathing 
somewhat easier,— 1 “ it iru the better 
choice." 

“ To nnh myself a living lie J to 
vow my heart, my thought*, my 
hope* to Heaven, when my whole 
bouI tu lick with a love such as, 
in your colder island, you may be 
thankfhl if you never know." 

“ Yet it was a northern maiden, in 
the lay, that was found floating dead 
in the charmed boat for the love 
which she had never told." 

“Is it even sol” asked the Italian, 
looking down into her companion’s 
face “ but let me hasten on with 
my wretched story. I took this lying 
vow upon my lips— it was beet, you 
My — I thought it so then; and 
so it might have been, but— -as a 
punishment, it might be, for my false 
oath to God — he came again ; once, 
and only once, we met, and I broke 
my vow. I fled with the man I loved 
—but as his wedded wife, remember ! 
Ay, start as you well may— L, the 
sworn bride of Christ, become an 
adnltere« to an earthly passion 1 
That has been my crime, vile and 
black in mine own sight now as ever ! 
and yet so blind am I, I know not 
at this moment which was the great- 
est falsehood and the deadliest sin, — 
the making the vow, or the break- 
ing of it!” 

“ God forgive you !" said Gladiee 
earnestly ; “you were sorely tried.” 

“ I was, I wa* ! and I strove hard, 
and prayed long; but of what use 
was it f My heart had been full of 
that one thought even while I spoke 
those awful words of profession. I 
had nursed it in the cloister, like a 
despair ; it seemed bo hopeless that 
I forgot the sin ; and now it had 
overmastered me, body and soul ; 
what help could Heaven itself give 
met* She hid her face again, and 
her whole frame shuddered with the 
sgour of remembrance. 

“ And afterwards," said Gladiee, 
feeling that the truest relief would 
be to lead her to continue hex story, 
— “ your wedded life, I fear, has not 
been happy 1" 

“ Happy 1” exclaimed the other 
bitterly— V was it fit that it should 


be t No— even in my worst folly, I 
never hoped or dreamed that. When 
ever was peace or happiness bora of 
falsehood 1 Why should man value 
the truth which has been broken to 
God t A few short weeks of fever- 
ish, painful joy — no happiness ; s few 
months more of wretched wander- 
ing, coldness, and neglect ; and then 
— as was but just— -he left me, for 
whom I had left God. Yes, lady, it 
was even so ; and if it were only so, 
I might have borne it, and have been 
thankful that my sin had so early 
found me out ; but there was an- 
other, too, who fell in my fall — my 

brother, my poor Giacomo ; but 

I have told you all that needed to be 
known ; that which touches others 
I must not tell, and it were idle for 
yon to hear. Oh ! but you would 
needs pity me, sinful a a I am, did you 
only know half the agony of my 
thoughts sometimes I and oflate more 
than all, in my weakness. I have 
had — whether waking or dreaming, I 
cannot rightly tell — evil spirits chant- 
ing in my ears the words of the rows 
that have been mado and broken, 
and rejoicing over tho souls which 
I have given them 

“ Nay, nay,” said Gladioe, taking 
both her hands in hers, and seeking 
to calm her agitation — “it is not so 
— -you do but dream— such fancies u 
I have heard come oftentimes with 
fever, and will pas* away a* you gain 
strength — think no more of them.” 
Yet she felt herself tremble as she 
spoke. 

“You have not asked me yet," 
said her companion, looking up, 
“ what it was that brought me 
hither P 

“ I do not care to ask, or to know ; 

I think perhaps it was aho to whom 
you pray bo often." 

“ Ah I no,” replied Isola, sh a kin g 
her bead and colouring again, thongn 
tho kind words awoke a faint smilo 
of pleasure on her face for a moment ; 

II sJas 1 it was the old madness still ; 

I came with the hope to find him, 
and look on him once more, if only 
to be soorned again. I know that it 
is weakness, miserable weakness, but 
it is my life — and it is not sin now ; 
there is but one vow left me hence- 
forth to keep, even if I would ; and 
though it be all they tell roe— mod. 
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•elf-willed, unwomanly — I am not 
wicked in thi* ; yon would not tell 
me so I ” 

The reply which Gladioe would 
have made was interrupted by the 
voice of her tirewoman Bertha, re- 
questing admission to her young 
mis trees, 

“ An it please you, dear Lady Gla- 
dice, " said Bertha, after a respectful 
obeisance to both, u your presence is 
desired below.” 

u Pray thee spare me now. good 
Bertha, 4 said Gladice, forcing nerself 
to smile gaily, though there were 
tears upon her cheek ; “ what mighty 
business is there afoot, which cannot 
be compassed without my poor wit? 
-Go — say what is the truth, that I am 
preparing a sleeping-draught for this 
our guest, who has Been overwearied 
and restless, and that I would fain 
watch here awhile.” And she moved 
towards the small table on which 
were disposed all Dame Elfhild’s 
approved medicaments. Bnt the tire- 
woman still lingered in the chamber, 
casting hesitating looks towards the 
couch on which lsola lay. 

“ It was the lady Elfhild bid me 
000 k you,” she Baid; “ there are guests 
newly arrived, and her company will 
hardly content them." 

M Who is it?" Gladice asked, turn- 
ing her face aside for a moment from 
Bertha’s meaning glance. 

“ Six Nicholas le Hardi hath ridden 
from Ladysmede .” 

Bertha B]>oke slowly and distinctly, 
for she wished to attach some im- 
portanoo to her words, and she was 
watching their effect upon her young 
mistress with kindly interest. But 
on this point she had no opportunity 
of satisfying herself. The words had 
been beard by another. I bo la had 
started up with a sharp sudden cry, 
and grasped Gladice’u arm convul- 
sively. Bertha was alarmed, and 
burned to her assistance, quite un- 
conscious that she herself bad been 
in any way the cause of the stranger’s 
emotion. Gladioe was startled also, 
and looked in Isola’s faoe with in- 
quiring wonder, doubtful whether 
her exclamation arose from a sudden 
spasm of pain, or from some fancied 
terror of a fevered body and over- 
excited mind. With an effort at 
calmness, while her grasp of the arm 
•he held tightened even to pain, the 


Italian whispered — “ He hi* found 
me, then I ” 

u Who? what?” cried Gladioe hur- 
riedly, not sure that in the troubled 
gleam of the other’s eyes she did not 
read insanity, yet looking eagerly to 
catch her next words. 

Iso Is drew a long sigh, and closed 
her eyes again. 

w What did you say ? " repeated 
her companion. 

“ One moment — and I will tell you 
alL" The tone was calm enough ; 
Gladice was the most agitated now. 
“ It was he of whom I spoke but 
now — my husband." 

The words were spoken very low, 
but they were plain to understand. 
Her listener stooped for a moment 
over the couch, and whispered— 
“Hush!" Then she rose, ana busied 
hereelf for a few seconds in adjusting 
the cushions upon which the sick 
stranger leaned. When she turned 
round, she said to her attendant in a 
quiet voioe. “ Go, Bertha ! did I not 
aay that I had no leisure now ? say 
to mine aunt that I am needed here : 
the lady, as you see, is suffering — 
I cannot leave her/’ 

The tirewoman’s ears, as Dame 
Elfhild many time* complained, wore 
none of the sharpest, nor were her 
mental perceptions the most acute. 
She had withdrawn to a little dis- 
tance, and the few words which she 
had caught of what had passed be- 
tween the others, had only served to 
convey to her mind a confused and 
alarmed notion of what she had be- 
fore suspected, that the poor lady’B 
intellect was disturbed. But she 
could not help noticing the unusual 
pallor on her young mistreae’s face : 
and, anxious not to leave her to deal 
with such a responsibility alone, 
begged her permission to remain in 
the chamber. 

u Leave us, Bertha ! — did you not 
hear me?" 

Never had her gentle lady spoken 
to her *o sternly. Humbled and won- 
dering, the poor girl hastily with- 
drew. 

Then Gladioe, no longer an un- 
willing listener, but pale and eager, 
sought from her guest a full explana- 
tion of her last word*. 

u Sir Nicholas le Hardi — tell me,” 
the said, u are you his wife ? " 

“ I am, I am. Heaven help me 1 He 
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knowi I am I HU by all the vows 
with which holy church oould bind 
ua I He may deny it ; but, lady, X 
■peak the truth— do you not believe 
met" She looked into Gladice’a 
face, and started at what she thought 
she read there. u What know you 
of him t " she aaked abruptly, with 
an eager, frightened look. 

a Nothing, I might almost say : 
he is a gueat with my kinsman Six 
Godfrey, of whom you have heard us 
apeak. I know nought beside.” She 
■poke calmly, but her face was hidden 
from Iaola’s interrogating gaae. Both 
were silent for a while ; then it was 
the Italian who spoke. 

“ Yes — he is my husband ; how I 
love him. I have told you : I have 
left friends, crossed seas, trampled on 
ray woman’s pride, borne scorn from 
whom it was hardest to bear — all to 
look on him once more — only to look 
on him— for he hates me. I do verily 
fear,” she said, shuddering , u that my 
life were hardly safe if I were in his 
power alone. Now I have told you 
all, and truly; bo may God forgive 
my sin ! And you — what have you 
to tell me t " 

“ Nothing!" said Gladice, raising 
herself erect, and throwing back the 
mass of overshadowing hair that had 
escaped its bound ■ as she stooped 
over the sufferer’s couch, while she 
looked straight into the other’s eyes 
with a high -flushed cheek, ana a 
glance that seemed almost defiant — 
w Nothing 1" 

Anxiously and search ingly Isola 
looked into those truthful eyes. The 
colour mounted higher and higher, 
but the steadfast look never quailed 
again. Gradually the Italians gaze 
softened into a loving, trustful smile, 
oa she took both Glad ice’s hands in 
her own. 

“ He is my husband,” she gently 
said again ; “ you will forgive me 1 ” 

u Forgive you t "—and Gladioe bent 
her head down upon the hands that 
still clasped hers, and pressed her hot 
lips upon them for a moment If 
tears dropped there, they were Isola’s. 

“You will not betray me," said she, 
with an appealing look to Gladice : 
u he will not know that I am here t” 

# “ Be sure he shall not,” said Gla- 
dioe, her bead still bent — M you are 
tale with us. But you must rest 


now * she continued, at the lifted 
her face again, grave and calm— w X 
will leave you for a while." 

As she passed out at the chamber- 
door she met Bertha, who had again 
been despatched in search of her. 

The poor tirewoman had never been 
so embarrassed by confliotragdutiee. 
She oould not disobey Dame Etfhild, 
in whom was vested the chief autho- 
rity de facto in the household ; and 
Bho would not have vexed hor dear 
young mistress for the world. 

“ Indeed, sweet lady Gladioe,” she 
began in a humble deprecating tone, 
** T was bound to seek you again, 
chide me as you may, for Sir Ni- 
cholas ” — 

“ Say I will come ; I do but go to 
bind mine hair.” 

Bertha would have followed to 
tender aieistanoe as usual. u Nay, 

D dear Bertha— I do not need any 
p ; say that I will wait on them 
presently.” 

Bertha was neither keen nor clever : 
bnt Bhe was a woman, and she looked 
after her young mistress, as she turn- 
ed away, with wondering and sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

Grave and polo, but never in more 
commanding ocuuty, the lady Gla- 
dico, after ner brief toilet, walked 
into the solar where sat her good 
kinswoman doing her best to make 
the long minutes of delay pass lightly 
to the impatient Crusader. He seemed 
to have little himself to tell this 
morning, and had not been listen- 
ing, rt jb to be feared, with quite bo 
much interest ae courtesy demanded, 
to certain incidents of the lady’B own 
days of conquest Bnt his dark 
brow cleared as he glanced rapidly at 
the opervingdoor by which the maiden 
entered. He rose to greet her with 
a courtesy graceful as bis wont, and, 
if it oould lie, even more respectful. 
In part, it might be intentional ; but 
there was an indefinite majesty about 
Gladice’s presence at that moment 
which would have in itself forbidden 
any more presumptuous greeting. It 
was no longer the rich maturity of 
woman’s loveliness which tempted 
passionate admiration in every deli- 
cate tint and rounded line ; it was 
the pale proud beauty of a marble 
Juno, living and moving, with a 
Madon ns’s feat urea. Before it, the 
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bold gallant of the camp and court, 
the practised man of tne world, in 
wboae breast the fires of youth burnt 
hardly leas fiercely that they were 
tempered by the craft of ripened 
year*, stood chastened into an in- 
voluntary reverence She received 
the Crusader’s homage as a queen 
might have done, with the stately 
gradousneea which repels rather than 
encourages ; and though he took a seat 
almost dose beside her, she was as 
far aloof from him as an angel He 
sought to win her attention, as be- 
fore, by the wealth of converse upon 
almost every subject which he was 
wont to have so readily at command ; 
but he felt a spell upon hinnand his 
tongne had loat its cunning. He tried 
a lighter tone; a softly-worded jest, 
a delicately- veiled hint of flattery ; 
but be bit his lip with vexation as 
the words fell forced and dead even 
upon his own ear, for Gladice’a face 
wore no answering smile. He bent 
bis eyes there inquiringly, again and 
again ; and though his natural tem- 
per was bitter and impatient, there 
was a tenderness in the reproachful 
look too real to be a mere stratagem 
in the warfare of oourtahip. The 
eyes which he sought did not always 
sorink from his ; but when he met 
them, they hardly seemed the same 
aa those in which he had so often 
looked before, in whose soft depths a 
mighty unawakened love had seemed 
always sleeping. 'Their brightness 
had borrowed something of the fabled 
power of the dead Gorgon. It con- 
quered him ; for it chilled his pas- 
sion, and unnerved hi* self-command. 
Even Elfbild, who had been obliged 
to maintain a far larger share in the 
conversation than she had found 
neoeaaary on former occasions, and 
who had shot a meaning look at her 
niece from time to time to rebuke her 
for her unreasonable silence, found her 
own keen glance quail before the in- 
tensity ofGladioe’s expression, which 
piuuded and alarmed her. But love, as 
the elderly maiden supposed, was in its 
normal state a chaos of inexplicable 
contradictions : nothing dismayed, 
therefore, and feeling that a double 
duty waa required of her, she con- 
tinued to talk to both with great fer- 
tility of words and with the beat 


intentions. At last the Crusader 
seemed to rally his spirit, and spoke 
in an easier and fighter tone. Hk 
jests grew bolder, his langusge of com- 
pliment was more decided, bis laugh 
rang louder and gayer, though he 
addressed himself ofWer to Elfbild 
than to GLadice ; and the elder lady 
began to congratulate herself on hav- 
ing infused a very desirable cheerful- 
ness into at least one of their little 
party. If the jeat had sometimes 
now more meaning in it than waa 
suited to modern maiden’s ear, it 
would have seemed purity itself on 
the lips of Sir Godfrey or nis depart- 
ed friend Sir Amyas ; and Elfhild 
had been too much used to such 
society to affect to be over-prudish in 
■uch points. If his eye assumed a 
somewhat free and defiant look aa it 
rested from time to time upon Gla- 
dice, Elfhild did not seem to notioe 
it; and if a slight flush tinged for 
an instant the paleness of the maid- 
en’s check, and showed that sbe waa 
conscious of his changed demeanour, 
the knight might have read— and he 
did — in the haughty lip and the in- 
dignant eye which answered his, not 
so much shame, as scorn and counter- 
defiance. Maintaining this new tone 
a while, until he had fully recovered 
his ground in his own estimation, at 
length Sir Nicholas rose to take his 
leave. Yet, as at parting he took 
Gladice’s scarcdy-offered hand, and, 
bending low, raised it to his lips with 
grave and respectful courtesy, lie said 
some few words in a low voice, in his 
old tone, and watched her faoe for 
an answer with no freedom in his 
look. Slight abrupt words they were, 
to which only a look and a tone coulti 
give cohesion or meaning. Yet pos- 
sibly, bad they been spoken but an 
hour ago, to the ear which aloDe 
heard them, they might have had a 
wondrous eloquence. But she made 
no other answer than one of those 
fixed searching looks from which he 
had half shrank before, and the cold 
hand struggled out of his grasp. 
Again the evil defiantglanoe, this time 
with something of a fierce meaning 
in it, came up Into Le Hardi’s faoe ; 
but Gladice did not notioe it ; almost 
before the door bad dosed upon him, 
she too had left the chamber. 
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■ErmriNTAi phthioloot. 


Ok* who lore* to dupe for him- 
self the form* of event* in the dark- 
ness of the future, might be interest- 
ed and puazlod for a long time with 
the momentous question, ‘‘What is to 
become of Pane l " The prospect* of 
that great city seem sufficiently em- 
barra*ing t whether regarded from a 
moral, religious, nodal, or political 
point of view. Paris will grow, and 
grow, and grow, and it* ramifying 
railroads will act as so many arteries, 
bringing the vital fluid into the great 
central heart of France, and not re- 
acting as veins to carry it back. 
Paris will certainly beoome congested 
again a* has happened often before, 
and the next time matter* may be 
worse than they yet have been ; the 
explosion may be more tremendous 
in proportion to the correction. On 
the faoe of thing* such a danger 
would appear to threaten London 
even to a greater extent London is 
larger than Paris, and expand* every 
day ; but that matters little. The 
outward and visible increase i* ap- 
parent rather than real. There is no 
strong attraction of Englishmen to- 
wards London a* there u of French- 
men towards Paris ; bnt the forces 
of attraction and repulsion appear to 
correct each other. England will 
never be centralised in London as 
France is to a certain extent in Paris. 
No one who ha* the shadow of a 
settlement elsewhere connects the 
feeling of home with our great me- 
tropolis, while the true Frenchman 
is at home only in Pari*. His feel- 
ings are those of Ovid in his exile 
at Tomi, when bnsinea* or health 
take him away from his beloved 
capital, — 

“ Com mbit 01iu» triftiarim* Doctifl Imago 

Qqjd mihi mpromum tempo* In uroo 
fait" 

Even in the glorious Alp* of Dsu- 
phind, or among the Pyrenees, moun- 
tain scenery which he may revel in 
without potting hi* foot on foreign 
ground, and equal to any in the 
world, he feel* ertnuyS at a short so- 


journ, and sighs for the flesh-pets of 
Egypt and *gro«* and -honey of 
town.” It is mr otherwise with the 
Briton. Unle*s very young indeed, 
nothing but stem duty will bind him 
a day longer in London than he can 
poembly help. If he is an M.P., he 
never nods m the House under the 
infliction of a long-winded speaker, 
but his dreams are of the gorse and 
the grouse ■ if he is a merchant, he 
takes delight only In the associations 
suggested by the name of 'Change, 
curwng the reality of the thing ; if a 
small tradesman, ne is never hummed 
into a sleepy reverie by the flies in 
his shop, bat he dreams of the subur- 
ban box whither, when times mend, 
be may wend his way J>v rail or omni- 
bus about four in the afternoon, 
leaving his late custom to an under- 
ling ; if a mechanic, his thoughts 
through the week are of his Sunday 
holiday, and the burden of his secret 
prayers is that tho day may be fine 
to epjoy it — in fact, from the per- 
petual and growing antipathy of it* 
inhabitants, ioinoa to the miasma of 
the Thame*, London is in danger of 
disintegration, and seem* In a fair 
way to be transplanted piecemeal to 
the several railroad stations in its 
neighbourhood. It ha* even now, 
with it* furious and fevered life, burnt 
itself so hollow in the centre, that 
proposals have been made to trans- 
plant into the suburbs the metro- 
politan churches to sites whither their 
parishes have migrated. Paris, on 
the other hand, becomes daily more 
packed and compact within the new 
lines of it* fortifications. It* environs 
are dull — what place is duller than 
Vcreaillesl St Germain, St Denia, and 
the rest, are the finest possible speci- 
mens of deadly liveliness. In the 
central parts of Paris and that part 
of theBoulevards which is near them, 
is all the motion, all the life, all the 
gaiety, and we may add, to * great 
extent, all the beauty. The Place de 
la Oonoorde is the focus from which 
France radiates — the central point of 
that peculiarly Attic civilisation in 
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which Franoe takes the lead of the 
world. Standing there shout the 
fountain*, we have often been strode 
with the Ida* that it w** the boss or 
u umbilical ” of the world, bearing 
the same relation to modern Eu- 
rope that Delphi was supposed br 
the ancients to bear to their world 
There is something singularly open 
end uplifted in the situation. The 
splendid vista of the Rue de RivoH, 
terminated by, or rather continu- 
ing itaelf through, the Arch of the 
Star, looks like the High Street of 
the world, ami might well be sup- 
posed to be the entrance of some 
great cosmopolitan thoroughfare like 
the Applan Way of old. The eleva- 
tion of mountain isolated by sur- 
rounding ravine* seems rather to up- 
lift a man to heaven than to com- 
mand earth. The elevation of the 
Place de la Concorde is of that per- 
fectly mundane and accessible nature, 
spreading every way into the horixon, 
tnat it seems to symbolise the all-per- 
vading influence of an imperial com- 
munity. We have seen an excellent 
photograph of that very place, in- 
cluding the facade of the Louvre and 
the front of the Madeleine. The only 
thing that struck us as unnatural 
about that photograph was the entire 
absence of all life : an omission, how- 
ever, in actual fact easily explain- 
able, such photographs being gene- 
rally taken very early in the morning. 
No human being was to be seen, 
either civil or military ; no horse, 
no vehicle. One great characteristic 
of the spot, and that which espe- 
cially give* it its cosmopolitan cha- 
racter, is the constant circulation of 
motley life around it ■ not in the 
shape of exoesaive crowding, sa seen in 
the aneurisms of the artenes of Lon- 
don, butof a natural and heal thy kind.U 
It ia not to be wondered at that a" 
Frenchman ia proud of Paris— loves 
Paria ; wonder* whether a dinner or 
a play is to be eaten or seen elsewhere 
in the world ; affects or really has a 
profound ignorance of every other 

f ilaoe and people besides Paris and 
ta inhabitants. Any one who is in 
the habit of reading what we would 
call par txcdUnc* the Cockney 
Parisian literature of the day, will 
aee that we do not overstate this 
case. The charga of Oockneyiam may 


be brought with great force against 
much of onr own popular writing*. 
From the fact that the workahops of 
newspapers and periodical* are in 
London, London sights and sounds 
are obtruded too often and forcibly 
on the eyes and mind* of contribu- 
tor* not to affect greatly their lucu- 
bration*. Punchy for instance, cir- 
culates everywhere where uniformly 
excellent drawing and an occasional 
good joke can be appreciated. Why 
should almost all Punch's illustration! 
and jokes be drawn from London 
life — we had almost said spawned 
in the mud of the Thames f Is there 
no fan in Yorkshire ! A few more 
jokes from the mining districts would 
have been most acceptable. Is there 
no wit north of the Tweed t— Mags 
knows better — or west of the Irish 
Channel 1 Or rather, is it not all wit 
there when potatoes are plentiful ? 
And the great Times himself is em- 
phatically a Londoner, but he loves 
it not The English litterateur is a 
Cockney by compulsion ; he cannot 
help it. He kies* against it, goes 
off to Scarborough, sketches sca-Bide 
crinolines ; but the necessity of his 
craft is the mother of the inventions 
of his brain, and his imagination — 
though his stomach revolts at it — is 
Cockney and of Cockaigne. Not so 
with the Frenchman. Ho does not 
know whether he is a Parisian by 
necessity or not, bo thoroughly is he 
so by choice. He loves Paris, lives 
in Paris, breathes Paris, and sees all 
the rest of the universe through an 
inverted Parisian lorgnette. 

The last development of Parisian- 
ism, if we may use the word, is no 
less than the discovery of the new 
religion of Positivism, whose revela- 
tions are to spread themselves abroad 
from Hblv Paris as our now obsolete 
creed cud from the Judaean Holy 
Land. Christianity, forsooth, lias 
been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. It was found so before by 
Voltaire and his school, but they 
were oontent to rest in negation. 
The unbelieving part of the new creed 
is of course not new. But by the 
evangelists of the Parisian Cockney 
dispensation, our religion is set aside 
not as false, but as inadequate to the 
advanoe of civilisation. Men are 
assumed to have been universally 
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excellent Christians since the year 1 
x.ix, and to have practiaed the new 
commandment to lore one eb other 
until ita novelty completely wore off. 
and the tmirer»l taste wee cloyed 
by the exce«dve sweetness of ita ob- 
servance. All men and women, with- 
out exception, having framed their 
Uvea according to the New Testament, 
and haring found no happiness in 
doing so, the New Testament is ac- 
knowledged by the greatest thinker* of 
the Parisian Cockney school as super- 
seded, and Monsieur Comte is to take 
the place of the Divine Saviour our 
ignorant infancy used to beUeve in, 
if not exactly as an incarnation of the 
Deity (for this would have been a 
little too revolting), at least as the 
great apostle of deified humanity. 
Fortunately for France, in the view 
of the Positivists, her Christianity has 
taken the Roman Catholic develop- 
ment, and her temples are supplied 
with the very images ready-made by 
which Positivism represents the idea 
of humanity— a young woman with a 
child in her arms. The rest of the 
Roman hagiology M. Comte declined, 
setting up his own, bo that, in that 
respect ai least, he resembled Don 
Juan, who 

“ Turn'd from griwly Htintn and martyri 
hairy, 

To t-h o*o «woet picture® of tire Virgin 
Mary." 

Borne sanguine Protestants may 
imagine that Decause the Papal Chair 
is at present propped up by French 
bayonets, it would instantly col- 
lapse if they were withdrawn, and the 
mind of Catholic Europe would pre- 
eent a blank sheet of paper, in which 
their own ideas might be written at 
will If they had read history to any 
purpose, they might have seen that, 
on more than one occasion, the tem- 
poral authority of the Pope has been 
jeopardised to almost if not quite as 
great an extent as it would be by any 
contingent insurrection of the Roman 
people. There is no reason to believe 
that the spiritual power of the Vati- 
can would be shaken were the Pope 
in exile at Avignon. The possibility 
of anything like Protestantism super- 
vening in the countries at present 
devotedly papal, would suppose a 
higher degree of education and intel- 


ligence than the people iu them have 
as yet attained Be this as it may, 
we cannot but think that the fact 
that the insane drivelling! of the re- 
ligion of Atheism should have had 
any influence at all on the educated 
mind of France, is a proof of the vast 
power of the Roman Catholic Church 
In that oountry, as well as it* utter 
inadequacy to cope with the soda) 
requirement* of the educated classes. 
While the thinker of France can ao- 

S uiesce in nothing short of the utter 
eetruction of all traditional belief, 
there is little hope that the middle 
course, between faith and reason, 
will be hit upon by the unthinking 
masses And indeed, the most en- 
thusiastic platform orator of Exeter 
Hall would allow, at least when 
apart from his audience, that it is far 
better the people should continue to 
worship the Mother of our Lord, and 
believe in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, than say their prayers to their 
own mothers, wives, and sister*, as 
the representatives of humanity, and 
have no better hope in death than 
that of absorption or assimilation. 

It may appear trivial to notice the 
vagaries of Positivism, when speak- 
ing of the current influences at 
work on the literature of the day ; 
but it is undeniable that, though the 
movement has reduced itself to ab- 
surdity in the endeavour to construct 
a worship and a catechism, the origi- 
nation of which marked, we believe, 
the period of the failing of its 
apostle’s mind • yet that, in its com- 
mencement, it has only been the ex- 
pression of the natural development 
of materialistic philosophy, which 
has always felt at home among the 
savans of France, and has existed 
in a modified form in the scientific 
more than tho literary world of our 
own oountry. That phase of Posi- 
tivism which consists in the refusal 
to believe except on scientific evi- 
dence, and which rests on the posi- 
tion, that though the existence of the 
Unseen is possible, and even the dog- 
matic disbelief in it unwarrantable, 
yet that it is of no practical value 
as far as regards human action and 
human happiness, has undoubtedly 
exercised a very strong modifying 
influence on some of the moat culti- 
vated mind* and popular writing* 
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both of this octal try and of France. 
It hai been far other than an obstacle 
to the reception of theae doctrines 
that they go. to a certain extent, 
hand in hand with an enlightened 
view of Diyino revelation. There in 
something plausible in the view, that 
the true life of a good man consists 
in making the most of nature, and 
enjoying to the full, consistently with 
moderation, every good that the 
earth afforda. It is a protest against 
the morbid religionism of the Middle 
Agee, which worshipped asceticism, 
and esteemed sanctity to consist 
chiefly in a fierce abstinence from the 
good gifts of God, entirely forgetting 
that “the Son of Man came eating 
and drinking," and disdained not to 
mingle with the joys u well as the 
sorrows of mankind But, while the 
Christian denies that the mere mat- 
ter of creation can be evil, because 
God has pronounced it good, and re- 
ceives all His good things as blessings* 
and with thankfulness, the PoeitiviRt 
knows no God beyond the material 
world, though he does not deny that 
He may exist, and worships alone 
the facts and phenomena of nature 
exactly in proportion as he himself is 
able to comprehend them. In hia 
view, not belief or resignation, not 
faith, hope, or charity, is the road to 
virtue and happiness, but inductive 
philosophy. If a man would be good 
and happy he must be scientific 
himself, or be content to acquiesce in 
the u dicta” of those who are bo. The 
saints of this new Evangel are the 
physiologists ; the bishops, priests, 
ana deacons, are the other “ ologiste" 
and “ logians.” theologians alone 
being excluded, as representing a' 
branch of knowledge which is futile, 
because it cannot be reduced to the 
testa of demonstrative science. 

These remarks are necessary to en- 
able the reader to comprehend the 
drift and general character of a new 
u Art of Love,” which has emanated 
from the pen of M. Michelet. The 
book is simply entitled L'Amour, 
but its subject is not so precisely 
u love” ss marriage, and the art of 
attaining and retaining happiness in 
the married state. Compared with 
other arts of love known to litera- 
ture, it is an innocent book, and, 


though undeniably godless, its gene- 
ral tendency is pure. On the other 
hand, it is no more fit to be laid on 
a drawing-room table in Great Bri- 
tain than a random copy of the Lan- 
cet. It is essentially a medical book, 
and enters into medical details with 
a naivete and tircumstantiality which 
is only possible in French. It is cer- 
tainly a book which, though it can- 
not be read aloud in mixed society, can 
do no one any harm in any point of 
view, for, if it is not a religion shook in 
any sense, it says nothing against reli- 
gion, and furnishes, in fact, by the in- 
adequacy of the means it proposes to 
gain certain ends of human life, the 
strongest possible arguments in fa- 
vour of the old-fashioned creed. 
Its attempt to correct the aberrations 
of human passion, by falling back on 
the facts of nature, is quite as orthodox 
as, and much more logical than, the 
cold philosophy of Paley, which pro- 
fessed to keep men virtuous by setting 
forth the extreme inconvenience ana 
uncomfortableness of vice, and the 
deplorable results which are apt to 
supervene on exaggerated indulgence. 
As compared with another Book, 
which has been written in France 
with professedly the same end, the 
Fanny of Ernest Feydeam it is dis- 
cretion and propriety itself. No one 
but the Frenchman of the most blate 
kind oould possibly fed a sympathy 
with the mean little WTetch who is 
the hero of v anny, whose miseries 
Bolely arise from the difficulties he 
encounters in making a respectable 
household miserable. Feydeau's little 
nauseous publication is a display of 
morbid anatomy from which healthy 
human nature must shrink back in 
shame and disgust, and yet it is put 
forth in the shape of a n ouveUette to 
be read by ladies on the sands of 
Ostende, Hi^ppe, or Biarritz. We 
may well ask what is to become of 
Paris'? As compared with Fanny , 
L’ Amour is a healthy treatise on 
physiology, and, regarded as such, 
deserves our serious notice. While 
it keeps ont of sight the highest 
motives of human action, it enun- 
ciates certain home truths in its pecu- 
liar manner, semi-poetical, semi-medi- 
cal, which it is quite as well that at 
least the adult world should know. 

TBere is an evident assumption, at 
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the outlet, that the art of oomtancr 
in lor® is necessary to be studied, 
from the weaknett of the principles 
which would foster it in the present 
state of French, or rather, we may 
hope, of Parisian society. The sub- 
ject is thus introduced : — 

K If we were to give a title to this 
book, which would give in their en- 
tire tv its aim, sense, and bearing, it 
would be this— 

“ Moral Enfranchisement by means 
of the Genuine Love, 

“ This question of love lies, im- 
mense ana obscure, under the depth 
of human life. It supports even the 
base* of it, and the first foundations. 
The family rests upon love, and so- 
ciety on the family. Thus love pre- 
cedes everything. A& is the state of 
morals, so is the state of the city. 
Liberty is bat a word, if the morals 
are those of slaves. Here the ideal 
is sought after but an ideal which 
can be realised at the present day, 
not one which must he arbourned till 
society bocomos better. It is the re- 
form of love and of the family which 
must precede all others, and make 
them poasiblo.” 

Little oxception can be taken to 
this first statement. Why does liberty 
seem hopeless in France, but that the 
morals of slaves prevail there, and 
the foundations of society are sapped 
in the indefiniteness and comfortless 
nature of the family relations ? But 
it is of France principally, and per- 
haps only, that M. Michelet ought to 
■peak, and here he displays, as most 
Frenchmen do, an ignorance of all 
the World beyond tbe barri&v. But 
here follows a passage of more general 
application, and where we Britons 
may find a cap to tit ourselves : — 

“ Odb cannot shut one’s eyas to the 
fact, that the freedom of the will has 
undergone in these last times import- 
ant modifications. The causes of this 
are numerous. I will invite special 
attention to two only, moral ana phy- 
sical at the same tune, which, strik- 
ing the brain directly, and enervating 
it, tend to tbe paralysis of our mom 
powers. For the last hundred years 
or so, a progressive invasion of alco- 
holic stimulants and narcotics baa 
been invincibly gaining ground, with 
different results with regard to differ- 
ent populations — here darkening the 


mind, and irretrievably herborising 
it ; there biting more deeply into the 
physical existence, tainting the rsoe 
itself— but everywhere isolating the 
man, giving him even by his fireside 
a deplorable preference for lonely en- 
joyments." 

There is no doubt much of truth in 
this. There is always a tendency, 
especially with men of sedentary pur- 
suits, to drink and smoke to excess, 
and the classes engaged in those pur- 
suits increase in numbers with civil- 
isation. We would substitute for the 
science of affection which M. Michelet 
preaches, the advice to lead a more 
muscular and manly life, for those at 
all events who are able to afford it ; 
for all those intensely interesting ex- 
ercises which are the pride of Eng- 
lishmen, with the exception perhaps 
of cricket, are only for the compara- 
tively rich. The rest may, to a cer- 
tain extent, and under certain condi- 
tions, take M. Michelet as an adviser. 

To his general position with regard 
to women we must entirely demur. 
Woman, he argues, ought to be con- 
sidered as a sort of holy invalid, 
Man ought to accept all her vagariea 
and caprices of taste and temper is 
a mother would those of a child or 
rather, we should say, as the inhabit- 
ants of the Valais show indulgence 
to their cretins, looking on them 
as after a manner sacred. He con- 
siders the ebullitions of eccentricity 
and strong-mindedness, of which our 
latter days have afforded some re- 
markable specimens, as the mere cries 
of pain of a Buffering creature, re- 
uiring tbe constant help of man. 
he fact we know is precisely the 
oontrary. Strong-mindod women, so 
called, are only weak-minded in be- 
ing illogical No sensible man over 
disputed that woman was' his equal, 
on the whole — his superior in her 
own province. But when sbo has 
the misf ortune to have a manly mind, 
she makes the mistake of asserting 
that she is man’s equal in man’s own 

S rovince. Of course there are excep- 
ong. Female mathematicians have 
been known who did not neglect 
their domestic duties, surpassing man 
in his own province, and not neglect- 
ing woman's; and it is said that the 
King of Dahomey’s corp$ (Til tie U no 
table, but that his Amasons fight as 
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brandy u Zouave* or Highlander*, 
and with far more viral enoe and vi- 
mmenem. The strong-minded wo- 
man’s appeal to public opinion is not 
a cry of pain, as M. Michelet asserts, 
but an illogical assertion that, be- 
cause she herself can take a man’s 
plaoe in creation in many things, all 
other women are capable of doing so 
likewise. The beautiful moral of 
Tennyson’s Princess ought to settle 
that question for ever. 

“ For woman Is not imdovelopt man, 

But diverse : could ws make her ms the 
man, 

Sweet lore wero slain, whose dearest 
bond is this — 

Nat like to like, bat like in diflferenos : 

Tet in the long years likor mast they 
grow ; 

The man to more of women, she of msn ; 

He gain In swoetness and in moral height. 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childwiud 
care ; 

More as the dooble-natored Poet eoob : 

Till at tko last nhe set herself to man, 

like perfect music unto noble words.” 

We question whether the high 
spirit of our native women would not 
revolt at M. Michelet’B idea, that the 
gentleman is to think no more of the 
lady’s ebullitions of temper than the 
mother does of the two-year-old 
child’s. Certainly, such a plan of 
proceeding would be favourable to 
matrimonial peace, and probably, if 
universally carried out, obviate to a 
great degree the necessity of actions 
for legal separation ; but some ladies 
would certainly feel more compli- 
mented by their lords condescend- 
ing to quarrel with them, even aa 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all Eng- 
lishmen, is said to have quarrelled 
with Ann Hathaway. Beside*, we 
. have classical authority for believing 
[that lovers’ tiffs are the refreshment 
[ of love. The assertion of the prim 
dple, however, gives occasion for 
the style of the book to rise into elo- 
quence snd poetry, and we cannot 
forbear to quote the passage in 
which it ia embodied from the origi- 
nal : — 

u Los femmes at las enfant* tout one 
oriatocratie ds grioe et do ohnrme.* Le 
serrago da milder sbftisse l’homme at le 
rend soavent dtroit et groesier. Le ser- 


Tigs d* k femme n’ert que oelai de k 
nature; il n’est autre gas ss frlbls— », 
•a soaffrmoe, qai k rend sttecdrkwnte 
et poBtique. 

u Le Corregs pedgnsnt toujour* (et 
iosatisblement) des enfant* tres-jaCns*, 
On moment oa k vie kitSe, Is Tie phy- 
sique et fatale, Atsnt dApsawfe, l s ii e st i 
sppsrsltre le premier rayon de leur 
petite liberte. EJle se rtvdle slors dsn* 
lean jobs mouvwnent* tree use in- 
dicible grioe. L' enfant e*t gracleux 
psree qu’il se tent libre et qu’il se sent 
tres-aimtf, parce qu*il salt cTinstinct qn’il 
peat fairetoat oe qa’il Teat et quo tou- 
jour* on l’en aimers davantage. La mire 
u e*t pes moins admirable on oe premier 
rsria*ement : 1 Ah, qn’il eet rtf I — ah, 
qull eet fort I — D eet capable de me 
bettre ! ’ Cee sont set cm. Kile eet 
heureaee ; elle Fsdor© on see r&isttnoee, 
en us charm antes rdvoltes. .... 
Ifat-oe qu'il en aitne moine ea mire I 
Elle salt bien le oontraire. S’il U Toit 
un peu fAchfe, Q ee rdjette en ees bras. 
Comment ITiomme, bu premier 61sn de 
la peraoDDSlitd de In femme, n’a-t-il pee 
<5t<f pour elle ce quest k mbre poor 
l’enfant ? " 

Perhaps there is truth in the fol- 
lowing remark, though it illustrates 
a passage in the Anglican marriage- 
service to which ladies are apt to 
demur in practice : — 

" Ce qui tourmente k femmo, o’est 
bien moins Is tyrannie de l'bomme que 
sa froideur, bien moins d’ob^lr qae de 
n'aroir pas occasion d'obdir two*. Cest 
de colaqu’olle l 1 plaint Nolle barrier©, 
nulle protection 4tnmg£>re. Elies ne 
servent, dit tree- bien l’antear, qu’h 
brouiller leu 6poux, rendre la fonune 
miserable, llien ne reete entre elle et 
lui Elle va h lui forte do sa faibleaee 
et de son so in d^sarmd, de oe codut qui 
bat pour lui. . . . 

“ Voilh an gaorre de femme. Le plus 
radiant sera vsmoa. Qu’ sura main ten- 
ant le courage de discuter n’elle e*t plus 
bout on plus bu qae l’borame. Elle et t 
tout la de%x Ola foil. 11 en eet d* elle 
comma du oiel pour la terra ; il e*t 
dessoue et downs, tout sutour. Nous 
naqulme* en elle. Nous vivons d’elle. 
Nous en aommern onvoloppds. Nous Is 
respirous, elle eet I’itmoeph&re, MUmcnt 
de notre wear.* 

His experiences in this delicate 
branch of human inquiry were glean- 
ed, says the author, not so much 


J. P. Rich tor more beautifully says, " Children are the flower* of the human world.’ 1 
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from hii own personal experience u 
from the confessions of others. His 
portion u s public instructor and 
litterateur placed him in a social iso- 
lation, the circumstances of which 
induced sufferers to pot confidence 
in him, and avail themselves of his 
sympathy, as that of a kind of lay 
confessor. 

* Beauooup w rivflirent i mol, ns 
craignaient pan de me montrer dee 
blweure* caohiea, spportdrent leun 
corns nJgnants. Dee hommee toujours 
fenod* da cMflanoe oontre la dArialon du 
monde ■'ouvrireot nans difficult^ devan t 
moi (je u’ai rl jamais). Dee dam on 
brillante* et moudainoa, d’antant plus 
malbeureuaea, d’autraa please*, atudi- 
ouaea, austferee — la diaaije 1 dee religi- 
ous®*, franebirent lea vainee btrriiir* do 
convenanoe ou d’opbion, com me on 
fait quail d on eet rnalade. Ktrangee, 
mail trAa-prfcieusea, tr^a-touohantea cor- 
rwpondanoea quej’ai gsrddea avec le so In 
et le respect qu’ellea mdritent" 

He gave his heart and no less, 
as he avers, to that crowd of moral 
patients. And what wan the conse- 
quence of this self-devotion? He 
was ruining the places of public 
amusement by his moral instruc- 
tions, and those who gained their 
livelihoods by them actually com- 
plained of him. A young man called 
upon him one morning, entering hia 
study somewhat brusquely. 

u Monsieur, me dit-il, excuse* mon en- 
tree si insolite, mti» vous n ’en sere* pas 
flclnS. Je vous apporte une nouvolle. 
Lea maltroa de certains cafds, de certains 
maiaona ocmnuea, de certains jardins de 
bel, bc plaigneut de votre enseignement 
Leun dtabLusemnonto, disent-ila, perdent 
beauooup. Les jeunee jons preuneut la 
manie dc* conversation* serkuaee ; 11* 
oublient leun habitudes. .... Enfin, ils 
ainiont ailleura .... Cos balu riaquent 
de fermer. Toua oeux qui gignent 
jusqu ’id aux amusement* uea deole# so 
crolent menace* d’une revolution morale 
qui, sans faute, lea ruin era." 

He is scarcely self - complaisant 
enough to accept this as an un exag- 
gerated statement, but he juatly ob- 
serves that, if it were true that his 
moral lemons deterred the youth of 
Pari* from a frivolous life, he should 
feel it as a great triumph. w Le jour 
oh lea jefinea gens prendront des 
racoon grave*, la liberty eet saurbe.’’ 
The young man's visit caused him to 
conceive the scheme of this work, 


whoae pretensions are in no less than 
to be a kind of manual of morality — 
“ the book of enfranchisements from 
moral servitude*— the book of true 
love.” Let us endeavour to see how 
far this work fulfills its very exalted 
aspirations. On the whole, it pro- 
fesses to mend society bv setting 
forth, as an example, the relations of 
a model husband to a model wife, 
and accompanying them at an in- 
visible spectator from betrothal to 
the grave. It begins by supposing 
an impossibility in real life, forget- 
ting that the gates of the garden of 
Eden have been closed since the fall, 
by the flaming swords of the guardian 
cherubim. It begins by premising 
that woman is an invalid, as com- 
pared with man, and to be treated 
as such bv him. Evidently the arti- 
ficial, sedentary, exotic ravitxenne 
is the heroine, not the blooming lass 
of the north, redolent of May morn- 
ing, and rosy with mountain air. — 
tho Saxon or Scandinavian Hebe, 
personifying, in her golden prime, 
perfect youth, perfect life, perfect 
health, bound together in the cestui 
of beauty. Wordsworth's pen was 
otherwise inspired^ when he, the true 
poet of nature, discribed the three 
ages of woman. 

“ Sho ™ a phantom of delight, 

When first «he gleamed upon my right, 
A lovoly apparition, aont 
To be a moment’* onuunent I 
Her eyes a* *tar* of twilight fair, 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all thing* bIso about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing ahnpo, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startlo, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view. 

A npirit, yet & Woman too I 

Her household motion* light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty : 

A oo unte nance in which aid meet 
Bweot records, promisee a* *weet ; 

A creature not loo bright or good 
For human nature’* daily food ; 

For transient *omrwm, rimple wile*. 
Praise, blame, lore, kisaoa, tear* and 

And now I *eo with eye serene, 

Tho very pul so of tho machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Bn damn oo, fon wight, itrongthand ririll ; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d. 

To warn, to comfort, and oommana ; 

And yet a *pirlt still, and bright 
With something of an sngal -light, * 
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Anri hii soogto " Loom * ii an- 
other pr*n toHealth and Activity. 

“ Thoogb by a. aiokJy t**t* betray'd. 

Borne will dlepraiee the loreJy maid. 
With feu-lea pride I eay 
That «'aa ia beeJthfui, fleet and etrong ; 
And down the rook* oan loap along 
like rirulet* in May. 

And she bath amiloa to wrath unknown ; 
Smilea, that with motion of their own 
Do »pruad, and sink, and riaa ; 

That oomfi and go with emdltoa play. 
And oror, aa they pan away. 

Are bidden in bar eye*. 

flhe lovea bar Are, her oottage home, 

Yot o’ or the moorland will aho ruam 
In woather rough and bleak ; 

And, when egninat the winds the ttraina, 
Ob ! might I Idea the mountain Talne 
That sparkle on her chock. 

Take all that’s mine ‘beneath the moon,’ 
If I with bar but half a noon 
May ait beneath the walla 
Of tome old care or mosey nook, 

When up Hho winds along the brook 
To hunt tho waterfalls." 

It is excusable to quote poems 
bo woll known that atannaa of them 
hare become “ household words,” 
when it becomes desirable to impugn 
by a contrasted ideal the newfangled 
theory that W oman is, or ought to be, 
invested with valetudinarian privi- 
lege* to entitle her to deferential 
treatment from Man. Rather it is 
true that the ideal Woman is tho 
very incarnation of Health ; for 
Beauty is beautiful chiefly in that 
it is the expression of Activity and 
Life. It is a physiological fact that 
the bloom on tho cheek results from 
the health that mantles in tho veins 
and shines through the transparent 
skin. Beauty may be transient, but 
so is Life itself ; but it is coeval with 
Life. Ugliness goes hand - in - hand 
with decay, sicknew, and death. 
Beauty is Health, and, by all the 
laws of romance, a heroine must be 
beautiful, and therefore emphatically 
healthy. 

It is ooruolaioiy to be assured by 
our Frenoh author that “ a pennileas 
lass,” with or without “ a lang pedi- 
gree,” is to be preferred to " a lass wi’ 
a tocher ; " for in real life the great 
majority of chaimim? maidens hap- 
pen to b* dowerless. But the negation 
of the proverb, that when Wealth 
oomes in at the door, Love flies out 


at the window, oertdnly presents a 
novel doctrine to the consideration 
of “persons shoot to many." 

" I dared tome twelve year* ago to 
put into shape that axiom which re- 
ceives every day new confirmation, 
‘ If you wish to ruin yourself, marry 
a neh woman.’ There is a danger 
here greater than that of losing a 
fortune— the danger of losing one’s- 
self — of changing the habits which 
have made you what you are, which 
have given you whatever strength 
and originality you possess. In that 
which they call a good match, you 
will become a mere appendage of a 
woman — a kind of prince-consort or 
the husband of a queen. A very 
beautiful widow, all amiability and 
honesty, said to a gentleman, ‘ Sir, 
I have fifty thousand franc* a-year, 
quiet and unassuming habits. I like 
you, and will do all you wish. You 
are an old friend - do you know any 
defect in me t ‘ You have only one, 
madam — you are rich.’” 

The ideal fancie ought not only, 
like the candidates for an university 
scholarship before the time of the 
Royal Commission, to have the qua- 
lification of poverty, but she must 
superadd that of nationality — she 
most be French. 

“ The German is all sweetness and 
love, endued with a purity, a child- 
like freahnesa, which transports one 
to paradise. The Englishwoman, 
chaste, solitary, cL'eamy, clinging to 
the hearth — so loyal so steadfast, 
and so gentle, is the iaoal of a wife. 
The passion of Spain penetrates to 
the heart; and the Italian, in her 
beauty and her vtorbidena, her 
vivid imagination, often in her touch- 
ing candour makes resistance impos- 
sible — one is ravished, one it con- 
quered. Yet, for all this, a man 
wants a soul which can answer his 
by flashes of reason as well as of 
affection — which can renovate his 
heart by a charming vivacity, by 
gaiety, by courageous tellies, words 
of woman or songs of bird — m fact, 
he wants a Frenchwoman. The 
Frenchwoman," he adds, "grows 
handsomer after marriage, whereas 
the northern maiden loees somewhat 
of beauty, and often fades." He may 
tell that to the marine*. 

The physiological romance pursues 
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it* oourse, through all the stage* of 
married life, with an even tenor, in- 
dicating that it is tree Lore’* own 
fault u ita course doe* not ran 
smooth to the end- The aeoond 
book is entitled “ Initiation and 
Communion," expression* borrowed 
from the Christian or the Eleusinian 
mysteries, we know not which ; but 
these cabalistic words are the intro- 
duction to the matter-of-fact subject* 
of woman u bride, wife, and mother, 
including the whole management of 
the nursery department. To retain 
happiness, the happy couple must 
not be too rich, must only keep a 
maid-of-all-work until tho haby de- 
mand* a nursemaid also ■ the writer 
believing, according to the Spanish 
proverb, w Loe criados son enemigos 
pagadoa,” that a multitude of domes- 
tic* is fatal to domeaticity. Things, 
however, must be so managed that 
the hero, who is of course a writer 
of books, must not be disturbed by 
the baby ; and in order that hia bead- 
work may be effectual, the lady is to 
pay particular attention to hia diet- 
ary. On the subject of gastronomy, 
the style of the remarks rises into 
poetry worthy of that prinoe of epi- 
cures. Briliat Savarin, Bat the un- 
doniaDle common-sense which under- 
lie* these remarks, showing that, as 
we all know, they manage at least 
culinary matters “better m France," 
is the chief merit of these passages, 

u Cookery is medicine — it is tho 
beet of all medicines— that of the pro- 
ven tire kind. Thus it is the province 
of the wife, who alone knows wbat 
her husband require*, who knows his 
work, his expenditure of vital force. 
She alone knows and measure* the 
necessary reparation In everything 
which is clean and not disagreeable 
to her — in all that does not injure 
the prettinee* of her hand, in that 
which must be touched by the hand 
itself— and, we must say it, neces- 
sarily mingled with emanations of 
the person (!) — it i* desirable and 
charming that she should operate. 
Certain pastry, cakes, and creams 
can only be made by one whom one 
love* with an affection of the not ore 
at hunger." 

This is certainly the “ne phi* 
ultra” of epicurism, but it* exces- 
sive delicacy merge* into the indeli- 


cate. The moral, however, i* sound, 
and those engaged in the education of 
our young lames would do well to 
consider how far an insight into the 
ewthetios of tho kitchen might not 

S remote their happiness and that of 
leir husbands prospective. 

As life goes on with the ideal pair, 
the writer set* forth some of the 
rocks on which the bark of happiness, 
unless judiciously steered, is liable to 
split The woman’s occupation* pre- 
serve her ever a woman. The man’s, 
on the contrary tend to specialise the 
character. He becomes, m prooe** of 
time, the universal man do longer. 
His profession or trade mas ten him, 
and inflicts its stamp upon him, 
whereby, though he attain to the 
particular eminence, the general ele- 
vation of nature is lowered. “ He 
was a man when he was in the posi- 
tion of a lover ; ten or twelve years 
later he ifl an eminent barrister, an 
exoellent physician, a great architect 
That is ail very well But, for the 
woman, he was a far more interesting 
rson in being a man ; that is, in 
ing everything, in possessing the 
lofty thought of the universal, the 
hope without bounds, and in soaring 
over every subject Now, let the 
woman, who gives happiness here be- 
low, judge ns with equity. What 
would that man have become if he 
had always soared, if he had not 
come down to wire on the reality ? 
. . . . So, madam, you wish for 

glory, for success : you wish that 
that man distinguish himself by those 
works which alone prove force. Only 
you do not always take into consider- 
ation the very difficult conditions, tho 
effort* obstinate, sometimes violent, 
extrcm e. and X may even say desperate, 
by which success is purchased. 

“ Of these conditions, the hardest 
for that man is that he should be 
marked by the effort in the member 
which he make* most use of, and 
thus that his being sliouid no longer 
be harmonious He who hammers 
iron, were he even the gonius of his 
art, were he even a god, will infal- 
libly become too high in the right 
shoulder. What would you do in 
«uch a case? Suppress in him hi* 

^ And P Ee*who plies the forge in 
any other department will also bear 
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the miA of hii craft— *om« moral 
ox physical deformity. The moat 
serious is that the faculties which 
are not employed will Buffer atrophy. 

u If the artist does not take heed 
of this, by constantly strengthening 
a part till it becomes colossal, and 
leaving the others in a state of em- 
bryo, he may possibly succeed in 
becoming a monster — a sublime mon- 
ster it Is true. 

“ The man of antiquity remained 
beautiful and strong, and the pro- 
gress of age for him was a progress 
in beauty. Ulysses, at fifty, returns 
back from Troy— returns from a long 
and terrible voyage where he has 
suffered all that he oould suffer, and 
is the same Ulysses, so completely bo, 
in fact, that by himself he bends the 
bow which the young suitors can 
scarcely lift His Penelope recog- 
nises him hy his strength, by his 
beauty, at once majestic ana in- 
creased by misfortune. How should 
that be ao? He has kept himself, 
preserved himself, by the active use 
of all the gifts he possessed. He 
remains the harmonious man who 
sot out for the Trojan war. 

u Now, take any modern man yon 
please, the best born and the beat 
endowed, great in genius, in will, — 
he finda before him at twenty an im- 
mense and terrible machine, the tub- 
division of the drawing-frames of 
arts, Bcicnces, professions, by which 
one must pass to arrive at anything. 
The end of life Lb changed. Ulysses 
was bora to act ; he acted and re- 
mained beautiful. Thia man Lb bom 
to create ; hii specialty (the creating 
machine! absorbs him; the work is 
beautiful, and the man runs the risk 
of becoming ugly.” 

There is a great deal of truth in 
these remark*, which it well behoves 
the man of the nineteenth oentury 
to take to heart, that is. if he wishes 
to preserve his oomplerion. But 
even with a higher object, that of 
Bring to the beat of his nature, it is 
well that men should consider the 
beet means of preserving “ the sound 
mind in a sound body,” for the good 
both of the world and their own. 
The mental productions of an un- 
sound body can be worth very little. 
The tick frame makes a sickly brain. 
Now a man who alts in his study all 


day, and smokes, straffs, or chews 
tobacco or opium, eaohewing hi* 
constitutional gallop, or even hi* 
constitutional walk, may build up 
wonders of cloud-land, but no- 
thing that he write* can ever tend 
to increase happiness. The Greek* 
of old were model men. Their civilis- 
ation differed from ours in that it 
had its spice of barbarism in it : — 
said we, from ours t — we rather meant 
from that of Franoe, whose popular 
writers assume it to be the typical civ- 
ilised country of our day. No, thank 
Heaven ! Britons yet are men. They 
do not merely write or make speeches, 
or plead causes, or heal patients, or 
chant litanies, but our legislators, 
lawyers, doctors, our own correspond- 
ent*, even our parsons (and small 
blame to them), play cricket and 
golf, shoot, hunt, (five, row, sail 
yachts, and practise many other ex- 
ercise* which together are more than 
equal to the gymnastics of the Greek. 
Our ladies will say whether or not 
theyproserve their good looks. The fact 
is that civilisation will soon become 
putreecont, unless * pinch of the salt 
of barbarism i* constantly put into 
it. What makes the inhabitant of 
the British Isle such an excellent 
Bettler in new and wild countries, a* 
M. Michelet beam witness, bnt that 
he has retained to the last, in spite 
of centralisation, much of the savage 
and Bolitary nature t The French- 
man t on the othc’ - hand, is too highly 
civilised to be happy anywhere Dut 
in the city. If he founds a colony, he 
doe* not spread, bnt remains in a 
cluster like a swarm of bees. An 
instance of the kind appears to have 
occurred in New Zealand, where the 
French colonists, instead of wander- 
ing out and taking sheep -runs, 
seem to have all clustered together 
at a place called Akeroa, very pretty, 
very snug, and by a bay of tne eea. 
The same remark is applied to tho 
French diggers in California by Mr 
Borthwick : they preferred sulking 
at an old place, where there was plenty 
of company and a cafk, to “ prospect- 
ing" m tne wild erne**, even with 
the fair promise of rich reward. 

A* time advances in the romance 
of real life painted by our author, 
the French husband will be inevit- 
ably degraded in the eye* of his wife, 
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unleas she ii a t hink-hv g woman, by 
hi* specialty, and become a civilised 
monitor. Hence arise dangers to 
her, and peculiar temptations to her 
fidelity. One of the redeeming point* 
of this book is, that it protects against 
the mawkish representations of life 
given by the most popular novelist* 
of France at the present day. “ Why 
do our gentlemen and lady authors 
generally take as their heroea mere 
good-for-nothings (excuse me that 
strong and just popular expression), 
idlers and children of luxury 1 Why 1 
Whyl I ask, unless it be for the 
weakness which clings to them, in 
the midBt of all their fine democratic 
discourse*, for the ‘ comme il font ’ 
world, for the ‘ gentleman ’ variety 
of our raca I am sorry to see in our 
times so much genius expended in 
this dismal kind of novel, whose busi- 
ness is to probe and exasperate oar 
social wounds. The novel nas taught 
us to weep for ourselves - it has killed 
the virtue of patience. It has gener- 
alised miseries, moral deformities, 
which only belong to certain classes. 
In thirty -six millions of French 
people, thirty-five are entirely ignor- 
ant of that which these great artists 
have painted. For all this, this mor- 
bid literature has no Btroug influence 
on healthy minda It renders none 
diseased tut those already so. It 
has no great dangers for the little 
household which we are describing. 
Tlie young wife, who has in early life 
escaped being over-ripened, spoiled, 
stung by the worm of mysticism and 
equivocal religion, is not prepared for 
the noveL A love sound, loyal, and 
strong, and then maternal affection, 
two powerful purifying agents, have 
preserved her from infection. She 
would not have understood Balzac, 
or if she did, she would generally 
have rejected him as nauseous. His 
book on marriage, which he himself 
calls a skeleton, she would have felt 
to be a corpse. She will never be 
gained by baseness. The female friends 
who fed her pulse and would destroy 
her balance, do not fail to lend hex in 
secret some work of Madame Sand. 
What doea the tee there l — that the 
gallant Is worth no more than the 
husband. The husband is often un- 
worthy, in her books, but the illicit 
lover li always prtifal ; nay more, 
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infamous, odious 1 Raymond dosing 
his door on the poor Indiana while 
the is wandering about with no hope 
of shelter but death, is most certainly 
the strongest thing that ooald possibly 
be written to scare away the thought 
of unlawful intrigue.* 1 

Our author proceeds to offer a sort 
of half excuse for these female novels. 
Women are disappointed with all 
men, whether husbands or lovers, os 
the men of artificial civilisation are 
all degraded- Women love strength, 
physical, moral, intellectual^ and ngh 
for its permanence in vain. The 
wives of the fishermen of Granville 
are not inconstant, though their hus- 
bands live a life which enforces long 
absence*, sometimes even running 
over to Newfoundland. The reality 
of life is too strong for them. Their 
circumstances and occupations teach 
them but too truly that “ men must 
work and women must weep,” to 
admit any sentimental contagion into 
their strong faithful hearts. 

Female mends are the great ene- 
mies of women, according to M. 
Michelet ; they pave the way, with 
their inuendoes and gossip, for the 
attacks of temptation. Hi* model 
heroine is tried, but does not fall, be- 
cause Bhe has the courage to make 
her hiiBband her confidant. There is 
something peculiarly French in con- 
sidering such an episode as a neces- 
sary part of tho history of married 
life. Schiller, in his “ Song of the 
Bell,” treats the subject more poeti- 
cally, and introduces nothing of the 
kind. The family troubles with him 
are of a different kind — fire, ruin, war, 
and the premature death of the wife, 
Michelet, in painting his ideal house- 
hold, makes the husband die first 
Not only must men work and women 
weep, but men must die and women 
weep. Before he comes to this he has 
a chapter entitled “ the Second Youth 
of WomeD," proving very satisfac- 
torily that youth is prolonged late in 
life dj the assiduity of love and a 
strict conformity to the conditions of 
nature. There is also a beauty in 
widowhood, its sacredness consisting 
in a kind of worship of the memory 
of the husband. H The altar of the 
just one, who ha* departed (vis. the 
widow), remains to the new wnero- 
tions an object of religion. There is 
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no young man who cornea there but 
will honour the widow. They all 
find a graceful woman, who i« far 
from recalling the lapse of time whioh 
ia suggested by the story. That 
which preserves hex grace ia the Jove 
of which her heart la ftiU, her good- 
nesa towards all, her sweet resigna- 
tion, ber sympathy for the young 
and her wishea for their happiness. 
She i s still beautiful in her tender- 
ness, and in the sublime shadow which 
dreaaes and envelops her. More 
than one youth of twenty laments 
that he has been bom so late, return a 
to her presence in spite of himself, 
retires from her regretfully, upbraid- 
ing Time for am airing himself by mat- 
ing such separations, and saving from 
the bottom of his heart, ‘ 0 woman, 
that I might have loved.’ n 
We are sorry that wo have boon 
obliged to omit, in a review of this 
work, the consideration of that part of 
it which is by far the most important 
— its medicine and physiology. With 
respect to the social morbidity com- 
plained of by the author, perhaps it 
suggests a kind of homoeopathic treat- 
ment. Nothing can be said against 
thiB part of the work. It is indeed 
highly moral, but as yet it is impos- 
sible to present it in a popular form 
in the pages of a British periodical, 
and we hope that the impossibility 
may continue. It shows how far a 
remedy for Bocial disease can be ap- 
plied by human reason, with human 
nature to work upon, and so far it is 
complete in itself. But by how vast 
an interval ia the moral philosophy 
on which it rests separated from Pla- 
tonism, not to suy from the philo- 
sophy of the Cross J Far higher is 
the conception of love in the mind of 
the Greek philosopher. Love exists 
alone in perfection, according to him, 
in the mind of God ; and it is only by 
contemplating it there, to the utmost 
of his power, that man can realise it 
in its truth. In the mind of Plato, 
as in the minds of 8t Paul and St 
John, there is no distinction between 
the lore of man for woman, and via e 
aersdj and the great expansive feeling 
whioh would embrace God and his 
creation, in return for His love to- 
wards ns. But physiology appears 
competent only to deal with this spe- 


cial manifestation. The deficiency is 
one that we might expect in a philo- 
sophy which is of the earth earthy, 
and which does not Illumine earth 
with a light from heaven. And now 
let us come to a little moral of our 
own. 

If it be a fact, as M. Michelet 
states-— and we have no reason to 
doubt his word — that persons suffer- 
ing from the complications of social 
life, in an artificial state of civilisa- 
tion, were glad to come to him as an 
amateur confessor, and recount their 
mental and moral diseases, and take 
advice as to their remedy, how much 
does such a fact militate against 
the boasted efficiency of tbe confes- 
sional of the Church of Borne ! The 
RomaD system, while all-powerful in 
preserving its own organisation, and 
keeping a hold on mankind, is power- 
less for the moral regeneration of so- 
ciety. The natural adviser in all such 
cases, as M. Michelet indicates, is the 
minister of religion, whether he be 
called confessor, director, or by any 
other more Protestant name. But the 
confessional of the Roman Church, or 
its caricature in the Anglican, is ren- 
dered abortive as a moral agent by 
the destruction of spontaneity in the 
patient, by its being made a matter of 
form, and rule, and duty ; and, se- 
condly, by the inability of a celibate 
clergy to understand questions affect- 
ing that state of life from which they 
are excluded, if Louis Napoleon 
would leave the name of Great be- 
hind him, and even eclipse his famed 
uncle, he had much better think 
no more of moves on the poli- 
tical chess-board of Europe, but sit 
down steadily and quietly to consider 
the question whether lie is not strong 
enough to declare the Catholic Church 
in France independent of the Papal 
See, and allow the clergy of France to 
marry according to their discretion, 
withdrawing at the same time his 
troops from Rome, and leaving tbe 
Pope in the charge of his loving sub- 
jects and his faithful Swiss. As he 
appears to be under a constant ne- 
cessity of doing something bold and 
eccentric to maintain his position, 
he had better do this, and he will 
glean golden opinions of all future 
generations. 
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Fob nearly half a century England doesn't shet" is ft not uncommon 
has possessed an artist of tie highest question— s Tagus familiarity with 
rank, whose works hare been eaten- the name of Mrs Austin being upper- 
rivelj circulated, whose merits have most. From time to time also the 
been keenly relished, and whose name tiresome twaddle oflady novelist* is 
is still unfamiliar in men’s mouths, praised by oertain critics, as exhibit- 
One would suppose that great excel- mg the u quiet truthfulne* of Mi* 
lenoe and real success would inevit- Austin." 

ably produce a loud reputation. Yet That Miss Austen is an artist of 
in this particular case such a suppo- high rank, in the most rigorous sense 
ration would be singularly mistaken, of the word, is an opinion which in 
So far from the name of Mira Austen the present srticlo we shall endeavour 
being constantly cited among tho to substantiate. That her novels aro 
glories of our literature, there are very extensively read, is not an opi- 
many well-informed persons who wiil nion, but a demonstrated fact ; and 
be surprised to hear it mentioned with this fact we oouple tho p&ra- 
among the beat writers. If we look doxical fact, of a fine artist, whose 
at Haxlitt's account of the English works are widely known and enjoyed, 
novelists, in his Lectures on the being all but unknown to the English 
Comic Writers we find Mrs Rad- public, and quite unknown abroad, 
cliff, Mrs InehboJd, Mrs Opie, Miss The causes which have kept her mmie 
Burney, and Miss Edgeworth receiv- in comparative obscurity all the time 
ing due honour, ana more than is that her works have been extensively 
due ; but no hint that Miss Austen read, and her reputation every year 
has written a line. If we cast a has been settling itself more firmly 
glance over the list of English authore in the mindB of the better critics, 
republished by Baudry, Galignani, may well be worth an inquiry. It is 
and TauchniU, we find there writers intelligible how the blaxe of Scott 
of the very smallest pretensions, but should have thrown her. into the 
not the author of Emma, and Man*- shade, at first: beside his frescoes 
feld Lark. Mention the name of her works are but miniatures ; ex- 
Miss Austen to a cultivated reader, quisite as miniatures, yet incapable 
and it is probable that the sparkle in of ever filling that Bpace in the public 
his eye will at onco flash forth sym- eye which was filled by his massive 
pathetic admiration, and he will per- and masterly pictures. But although 
naps relate how Scott, Whatcly, and it is intelligible why Scott should 
Macaulay prize this gifted woman, have eclipsed her, it is not at first so 
and how the English public has easy to understand why Miss Edge- 
bought her works ; but beyond the worth should have done bo. Muw 
literary circle wo find the name al- Austen, indeed, has taken her re- 
most entirely unknown; and not venge with posterity. She will doubt- 
simply unknown in the sense of hav- less oe read us long os English novels 
ing no acknowledged place among find readers ; whereas Misa Edge- 
the remarkable writers, but unre- worth is already little more than u 
mem be rod even in connection with name, and only finds a public for her 
the very works which are themselves children’s book a But cod temporaries, 
remembered. We have met with for the most part, judged otherwise ; 
many persons who remembered to and in consequence Miss Edgeworth s 
have rand Pride and Prejudice, or name has become familiar all over 
Manrjidd Park , but who had alto- the three kingdoms. Scott, indeed, 
getherr forgotten by whom they were and Archbishop Whately, at once 
written “ Mira A oaten i Oh, yes ; perceived the superiority of Mis* Aus- 
ahe translates from the German, ten to her more fortunate rival ;* but 

* 8« the notices in Locxha*t's Lift of Scott ; ind the rsrkwi in the husrterly, 
No. 87, by Soon, and No. 48, by Dr Wmatklt. 
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the Quarterly tell* us that u her fame 
ha* grown nutest since she died : 
there was no idat about her first ap- 
pearance : the pablio took time to 
make up its mind ; and the, not hay- 
ing staked her hopes of happiness on 
success or failure, was content to wait 
for the decision of her claims. Those 
claims bare been long established 
beyond a question ; but the merit of 
fird recognising them belongs less to 
reviowera than to general readers." 
Thero is comfort in this for authors , 
who see the applause of reviewers 
lavished on works of garish effect. 
Nothing that is really good can fail, 
at last, in securing its audience ; and 
it is evident that Miss Austen’s works 
must possess elements of indestruc- 
tible excellence, since, although never 
“ popular,” she survives writers who 
Were very popular ; and forty years 
after her death, gains more recogni- 
tion than she gained when alive. 
Those who, liko ourselves, have read 
and re-read her works several times, 
can understand thia duration, and 
this increase of her fume. Bnt the 
fact that her name is not even now a 
household word proves that hor ex- 
cellence must be of an unobtrusive 
kind, shunning the glare of popular- 
ity, not appealing to temporary tastes 
ana vulgar sympathies, but demand- 
ing culture in its admirers. Johnson 
wittily says of somebody, “ Sir, be 
managed to make himself public 
■without making himself known.” 
Miss Auston has made herself known 
without making herself public. There 
is no portrait of hor in the shop win- 
dows ; indeed, no portrait of ner at 
all. But she is cherished in the 
memories of those whose memory is 
fame. 

As one symptom of negloct we 
have to notice the scantiness of all 
biographical detail* about her. Of 
Mira Burney, who is no longer read, 
nor much worth reading, we have 
biography, and to spare. Of Miss 
Bronte, wno, we fear, will soon cease 
to find readers, there is alto ample 
biography; but of Miss Austen we 
have little information. In the first 
volume of the edition published by 
Mr Bentley (five oharming volumes, 
to be had for fifteen ahillmg*) there 
is a meagre notioe, from which we 
draw the following details. 


Jane Austen was born on the 10th 
December 1770, at Steven ton in 
Hampshire. Her father was rector 
of the parish during forty years, and 
then quitted it for Bath. Tie was a 
scholar, and fond of general literature, 
and probably paid special attention 
to hi* dauehter’s culture In Bath, 
Jane only lived four years ; but that 
was enough, and more than enough, 
for her observing humour, as we Bee 
in Northanger Abbey. After the 
death of her £ather ? she removed with 
her mother and sister to Southamp- 
ton ; and finally, in 1809, settled in 
the pleasant village of Chawton, in 
Hampshire, from whence she issued 
her novels. Some of these had been 
written long before, but were with- 
held, probably because of her great 
diffidence. She had a high standard 
of excellence, and knew how prone 
self-love is to sophisticate. So great 
was this distrust, that the charming 
novel, Nortiumger Abbey . although 
the first in point of time, aid not ap- 
pear in print until after her death ; 
and this work, which the Quartei-ly 
Review pronounces the weakest of 
the series (a verdict only intelligible 
to us bocauso in the same breath 
Pertuatwn is called the best !), is not 
only written with unflagging vivacity, 
but contains two characters no one 
else could have equallod— Henry 
Tiluey and John Thorpe. Sente and 
SenswUiiy was tho first to appear, 
and that was in 18? 1. She had laid 
aside a sum of money to meet what 
she expected would "be her loss on 
that publication, and “ could scarcely 
believe her great good fortune when 
it produced a clear profit of £ 150." 
Between 1811 and 1816 appeared her 
three chef s-d oeuvre — Pride and Pre- 
judice, Ufansfield Pari, and Emma. 
Tbe applause these met with, grati- 
fied her, of course ; bnt she steadily 
resisted every attempt to “ make a 
lion of her, and never publicly 
avowed her authorship, although she 
spoke freely of it in private. Soon 
after the publication of Emma, 
symptoms of an incurable decline 
appeared. In the month of May 1817 
she was removed to Winchester, in 
order that constant medical advice 
might be secured. She *eem* to have 
suffered much, bat Buffered it with 
resignation. Her last words were, 
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“ I want nothing bnt death." This 
wu on Friday the 18th July 1817 ; 
presently after the expired in the 
anna of her tiater. Her body lies in 
Winchester Cathedral. 

One might gather from her works 
that she waa personally attractive, 
and we are told In the memoir that 
thia waa the case. “Her stature 
rather exceeded the middle height; 
her carriage and deportment were 
quiet bnt graceful ; her features were 
separately good ; their assemblage 
prodnoed an unrivalled expression of 
that cheerfulness, sensibility, and be- 
nevolence which were her real char- 
acteristics ; her complexion was of 
the finest texture — it might with 
truth be aaid that her eloquent blood 
spoke through her modest cheek ; 
her voice waa sweet; she delivered 
herself with fluency and precision ; 
indeed, she was formed for elegant 
and rational society, excelling in con- 
versation as much as in composition.” 
We may picture her as aomething 
like her own sprightly, natural, but 
by no means perfect Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, in Pride and Prejudice, one of 
the few heroines one would seriously 
like to marry. 

We have no meant? of ascertaining 
how many copies of these exquisite 
pictures of English life have been 
circulated, but we know that the 
number is very large. Twice or 
thrice have the railway editions 
been out of print ; and Mr Bentley’s 
edition is stereotype. This success 
implies a hold ou the Public, all the 
more certainly because the popular- 
ity is u not Loud but deep." Wo have 
re-read them all four times ; or rather, 
to speak more accurately, they have 
been read iloud to us, one after the 
other; and when it is considered 
what a severe test that is, how the 
reading aloud permits no skipping, 
no evasion of wcarinesSj bnt brings 
both merits and defects into stronger 
relief by forcing the mind to dwell 
on them, there is surely something 
significant of genuine excellence when 
both reader and listener finish their 
fourth reading with increase of ad- 
miration. The test of reading aloud 
applied to Jam Erre, which had 
only been read once before, very con- 
siderably modified our opinion of 
that remarkable work ; and, to con- 


fern the truth, modified it so far that 
we feel ss if we should never open 
the book again. The same test ap- 

? lied to such an old favourite as 
n cm Jones, was also much more 
damaging than we should hare anti- 
cipated— bringing the defects and 
Aortoomings of that much over- 
rated work into very distinct promi- 
nence, and lessening our pleasure in 
its effective, but, on the whole, coarse 
painting. Fielding has greeter vig- 
our of mind, greater experience, 
greater attainments, and a more ef- 
fective mite en ecine, than Miss 
Austen ; but he is not only im- 
measurably inferior to her in the 
highest department of art— the re- 
presentation of character — he is also 
inferior to her, we think, in real 
humour ; and in spito of his “ con- 
struction,” of which the critics justly 
speak in praise, he is inferior to her 
in the construction and conduct of 
hia story, being more commonplace 
and less artistic. Ho has more in- 
vention of situation and more vigour, 
but Ices truth and subtlety. This is 
at any rate our individual judgment, 
which the reader is at liberty to 
modify as be please*. In the course 
of the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since we first read Emma , 
and Mansfield Park } we hare out- 
lived many admirations, but have 
only learned to admire Miss Austen 
more ; and as we are perfectly aware 
of why wo so much admire her, 
we may endeavour to communicate 
these reasons to the reader. 

If, is probably few will dispute, 
the art of the novelist be the repre- 
sentation of human life by means of 
a story ; and if the trued representa- 
tion, effected by tbe lead expendi- 
ture of means, constitutes the highest 
claim of art, then we say that Miss 
Austen has carried the art to a point 
of excellence surpassing that readied 
by any of ber rivals. Observe we 
say “ the art ; " we do not say fhst 
she equals many of them in the »*- 
tered excited by the art ; that is a 
separate question. It is probable, 
nay certain, that the interest excited 
by the Antigone, is very inferior to 
that excited by Mad-eyed tivtan. 
It is probable that Unde Tom and 
l)r«d surpassed in interest the A n- 
tiquary or I van hoe. It is proba- 
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ble that Jane Syrt produced a far 
greater excitement than the Vicar 
of Wakefield. But the cxitdc justly 
disregards these fervid elements of 
immediate success, and fixes hi* at- 
tention mainly on the art which is 
of eternal subetanoa Mia* Aniten 
haa nothing fervid in her works. 
She ie not capable of producing a 
profound agitation in the mind. In 
many respects this is a limitation of 
her power*, a deduction from her 
claims. But while other writers 
have had more power over the emo- 
tions, more vivid imaginations, deep- 
er sensibilities, deeper insight, and 
more of what is properly called in- 
vention, no novelist has approached 
her in what we may style the “eco- 
nomy of art," by which is meant the 
easy adaptation of means to ends, 
with no aid from extraneous or su- 
perfluous elements. Indeed, para- 
doxical as the juxtaposition of the 
name* may perhaps appear to those 
who have not reflected much on this 
subject, we venture to say that the 
only name* we can place above Miss 
AuateD, in respect of this economy of 
arty are Sophocles and Molifcre (in Le 
Misanthrope). And if any one will 
examine the terms of the definition, 
he will perceive that almost all de- 
fects in workB of art arise from ne- 
glect of this economy. When the 
end is the representation of human 
nature in its familiar aspects, moving 
amid every-day scenes, the mean* 
must likewise be furnished from 
every-day life : romance and impro- 
babilities must bo banished ss rigor- 
ously as the grotesque exaggeration 
of peculiar characteristics, or the 
representation of abstract types. It 
is easy for the artist to choose a sub- 
ject from every-day life, but it i* not 
easy for him so to represent the dia- 
meters and their actions that they 
shall be at once lifelike and interest- 
ing; accordingly, whenever ordinary 
people are introduced, they are either 
made to speak a language never 
spoken out of books, and to pursue 
oonduct never observed in life ; or 
else they are intolerably wearisome. 
But Mia* Austen is like Shakespeare : 
ahe makes her very noodles inex- 
haustibly amusing, yet accurately 
real. We never tire of her charac- 
ter*. Thsv heeom* eonal to actual 


experiences. They live with us, and 
form perpetual topics of oomment. 
We have so personal a dikbke to 
Mrs Elton and Mra Norris, that it 
would gratify our savage feeling to 
hear of some calamity befalling them. 
We think of Mr Collin* and John 
Thorpe with such a mixture of ludi- 
crous enjoyment and angry con- 
tempt, that we alternately long and 
dread to make their personal ac- 
quaintance. The heroines— at least 
Elisabeth, Emma, and Catherine 
Morland — are truly lovable , flesh- 
and-blood young women ; and the 
good people are all really good, with- 
out being goody. Her reverend 
critic in the Quarterly truly sayB, 
u She herself compares her produc- 
tions to a little bit of ivory, two 
inched wide, worked upon with a 
brush so fine that little effect is pro- 
duced with much labour. It is so : 
her portraits are perfect likenesses, 
admirably fioiBheu, many of them 
gems ; but it is all miniature-paint- 
ing ; and having satisfied herself 
with being inimitable in one line, 
she never essayed canvass and oils ; 
never tried her hand at a majestic 
daub.” This is very true : it at once 
defines hpr position and lowers her 
claims. When we said that in the 
highest department of the novelist’s 
art — namely, the truthful representa- 
tion of character— Miss Austen was 
without a superior, we ought to have 
added that in this department she 
did not choose the highest range ; 
the truth and felicity of her delinea- 
tion are exquisite, but the characters 
delineated are Dot of a high rank. She 
belongB to the great dramatists ; but 
lior dramas are of homely common 
quality. It is obvious that the na- 
ture of the thing represented will 
determine degrees in art Raphael 
will always rank higher than Ten- 
iers ; Sophocle* and Shakespeare will 
never be lowered to the rank of 
Lope de Vega and Scribe. It is a 
reater effort of genius to produce a 
ne epic than a fine pastoral ; a great 
drama, than a perfect lyric. There 
is far greater strain on the intellec- 
tual effort to create a Brutus or an 
Othello, than to create a Vicar of 
Wakefield or a Squire Western. The 
higher the aims, the greater is the 

strain, sml nnhl*>r in 
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These, it may be said, are truism* ; 
and >o they are. Yet they need re- 
statement from time to time, be- 
cause men constantly forget that the 
dignity of a high aim cannot shed 
lustre on an imperfect execution, 
though to *>nw extent it may lessen 
the contempt which follows upon 
failure. It is only success which 
can claim applause. Any fool can 
select a great subject ; and in gen- 
eral it is the tendency of fools to 
choose subjects which the strong feel 
to be too great If a mnn can leap 
a five-barred gate, we applaud his 
agility ; but if he attempt it, without 
a chance of success, the mud receives 
hitn, and we applaud the mud. This 
is too often forgotten by critics and 
artists, in their grandiloquenoe about 
“high art.” iNo art can be high 
that is not good. A grand subject 
ceases to be grand when its treatment 
is feeble. It is a great mistake, as 
has been wittily said, “to fancy 
yourself a great painter because yon 
paint with a big brush ; " and there 
are unhappily too many big brushes 
in the hands of incompetence. Poor 
Huydon was a type of the big-brush 
school ; ho could not paint a Email 
picture because ho could not paint 
at all ; and hel>elieved that in cover- 
ing a vast area of canvass lie was 
working in the grand style. In every 
estimate of an artist's rank wo neces- 
sarily take into account the nature of 
the subject and the excellence of the 
execution. It is twenty times more 
difficult to write a fine tragedy than 
a fine lyric ; but it is more difficult 
to write a perfect lyric than a toler- 
able tragedy ; and there was ns much 
sense as sarcasm in Borangcr’a reply 
when the tragic poet Viennet visited 
him in prison, and suggested thut of 
coarse there would be a volume of 
songs as the product of this leisure. 
“Do you suppose” said Beranger, 
“ that chansons are written as easily 
as tragedies! ” 

To return to Mins Austen : her de- 
lineation is unsurpassed, but the 
characters delineated are never of a 
lofty or impassioned order, and 
therefore make no demand on the 
highest faculties of the intellect. 
Such irenius u hers is excessively 
rare ; out it is not the highest kind 
of genius. Murillo's peasant boys 


are assuredly of far greater excellence 
than the infant Ohnats painted by all 
other painters, exoept Raphael ; but 
the divine children of the Madonna 
di San Sisto are Immeasurably be- 
yond anything Murillo has painted. 
Mias Austen’s two-inch bit of ivorv 
is worth a gallery of canvass by emi- 
nont R.A/*, but it is only a bit 
of ivory after all “ Her two inches 
of ivory,” continues the critic re- 
cently quoted, “just describee her 
preparations for a tale in throe vol- 
umefl. A village— two families con- 
nected together — three or four inter- 
lopers, out of whom are to spring a 
little tnicatnerif ; and by means of vil- 
lageor country -town viaitingond gos- 
eipiug, a real plot Bhall thicken, and 
its ‘ roar of darkness’ never Iw scatter- 
ed till six pages off jl-nit Tho 

work is all done by half-a-dozen 
people ; no person, soene, or sentence 
ia ever introduced needless to the 
matter in hand : no catastrophes, or 
discoveries, or surprifles of a grand 
nature arc ullowed — neither children 
nor fortunes arc found or lost by 
accident— tho mind is never taken 
off the level surfing of life — the 
reader breakfasts, dines, walks, and 
gossips with tho various worthies, 
till a process of transmutation takes 
olacc in him, and lie absolutely fancies 
limself ono of the company. . . . 
The secret is, Miss Austen wo* a 
thorough miGtress in the knowledge 
of human character ; how it is acted 
upon by education and circumstance, 
and liow, when ouco formed, it showB 
itself through every hour of every 
day, and in every speech of every 

{ xirson. Her conversations would 

>e tiresome but for this ; and her 
reonages, the fellowB to whom may 
met in tho streets, or drank tea 
with at half an hour’s notice, would 
excite no interest ; hut in Mis* 
Austeu’s hands wo nee into their 
hearts and hopes, their motives, their 
struggles within themselves ; end a 
sympathy is induced which, if ex- 
tended to daily life and the world at 
large, would miike the reader a more 
amiable person ; and we must think 
it that reader’s own fault who does 
not eluee her pages with more charity 
in his heart towards unpretending, if 
prosing worth ; with a higher esti- 
mation of simple kindness and sin- 
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oers good-will ; with a quickened 
tense of the duty of bearing and for- 
bearing in domestic intercourse. and 
of the pleasure of adding to the little 
comfort* even of person* who are 
neither wit* nor beauties-” It is 
worth remembering that thii i* the 
deliberate judgment of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin, and not a 
careless verdict dropping from the 
pen of a facile reviewer. There are 
two point* in it to which especial 
attention may be given : yfrrt, The 
indication of Mias Austen’s power of 
representing life ; and, secondly , The 
indication of the effect which her 
sympathy with ordinary life pro- 
daces. We shall touch on the latter 
point first ; and we do so for the 
sake ofintrodudng a striking passage 
from one of the works of Mr George 
Eliot, a writer who seems to na in- 
ferior to Miss Austen in the art of 
telling a story, and generally in what 
we have called the “ economy of art j” 
bnt equal in truthfulness, dramatic 
ventriloquism, and humour, and 
greatly superior in culture, reach of 
mind, and depth of emotional sensi- 
bility. In the first of the Scene* of 
(fieri ml Life there occurs this apo- 
logy to the reader : — 

“ The Rev. Amoi Burton, whose sad 
fortune* 1 have undertaken to relate, 
was, you perceive, iu no rwpect an ideal 
or exceptional character, and perhapa 1 
am doing a bold thing to beepeek your 
■ympathy on bchulf of a man who was bo 
very for from reuiHiknble, — a man whofe 
virtue* woro not heroic, and who had no 
undetected crime within his broaxt ; who 
had not the slightest mystery hanging 
about him, but was palpably and unmis- 
takably commonplace ; who was not 
even in ]ovo, but had had that complaint 
favourably many year* ago. ‘ An utterly 
uninteresting chamoter I ’ I think 1 hear 
a lady reader exclaim — Mrs Farthingale, 
for example, who prefer* the ideal in 
fiction ; to whom tragedy means ermiuo 
tippets, adultery, and murder; and 
oomedy, tha adventure* of some person- 
age who ia quite a ‘ character.’ 

“ But, my dear madam, it ia bo very 
large a majority of your fellow-country- 
men that are of this insignificant stamp. 
At least eighty out of a hundred of yonr 
adult male fellow-Britona returned in the 
last census, are neither extraordinarily 


silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, nor ex- 
traordinarily wise ; their eye* are neither 
deep and liquid with Motkoent, nor 
sparkling with supp r es sed witticism* ; 
they bava probably had no hairbreadth 
escape* or thrilling adventure*; their 
brains are certainly not pregnant with 
genius, and their passions have not 
manifested themselves at aD after the 
fashion of a volcano. They are simply 
men of oompleiions more or lea* muddy, 
whose conversation is more or lea* bald 
and disjointed. Yet these common place 
people — many of them — boar a oon- 
aoienoe, and have felt the sublime prompt- 
ing to do the painful right; they havo 
their unapokeu soTtowb, and their sacred 
joys; tbeir hearts have perhapegone out 
towards their find- born, and they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. 
Nay, is there not a pathoe in their very 
insignificance,— in our comparison of 
their dim and narrow existence with the 
glorious poesibilitiee of that human 
nature which they share 1 

41 Depend npou it, you would gain un- 
speakably if you would leuni with me to 
see some of the poetry and the pathoa, 
the tragedy aud the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that 
looks out through dull grey eye*, and 
that speaks iu a voice of quite ordinary 
tone*. ’ 

But the real secret of MiwAusten’s 
success lies in her having tlio exqui- 
site and rare gift of dramatic creation 
of character. Scott says of her, 
w She had a talent for describing the 
involvements, and feelings, and cha- 
racters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like any now going; but 
the exquisite touch, which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied me. "What a pity such a 

S ' fled creature died so early I”* 
enerously said ; bnt high as the 
praise is, it ia as much below the real 
excellence of Mias Austen, as the 
“ big bow-wow strain ” is below the 
incomparable power of the Waverley 
Novels. Scott felt, bnt did not de- 
fine, the excellence of Miss Austen. 
The very word u describing " is alto- 
gether misplaced and misleading. 
She seldom a escribes anything, and is 
not felicitous when she attempts it. 


Lociiuit : Lift Scott, viiL 29*. Compare also voL x. p. 1X3. 
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Butinatead ofdewriptiemtLheootniDGn 
and easy resource o# noveliat* she baa 
the rare and difficult art of dramatic 
prtxKtcUion : matead of telling u a 
what bar characterBSje, and what 
they feel^ ahe presents the people, 
anofBe3T reveal themnelvee. In this 
•be haa never perhaps been BUrpaaeed, 
not even by Shakeapeaxe himself. If 
ever living being* oan be said to have 
moved across the page of fiction, u 
they lived, apeak ing u they spoke, 
and feeling &a they felt, they do so in 
Pridi and Prejudice^ Emma, and 
Mansfield Parh What incomparable 
noodles ihe exhibits for our aatonish- 
ment and laughter 1 What silly, 
good-natured women 1 What softly - 
aelfisb men ! What lively, amiable, 
honest men and women, whom one 
would rtdoice t-o have known I 
Bnt all her power is dramatic 

S ower • she loses her hold on ns 
irectly ahe ceaaes to speak through 
the peraona ; ihe is then like a great 
actor off the staga When Bhe ia 
making men and women her month- 
pieces, she ia exquisitely and inex- 
haustibly humorous ; but when eho 
speaks in her own pereon, Bhe is apt 
to be commonplace, and even pros- 
ing. Her dramatic ventrikxj niton ia 
such that, amid cmr team of laugh- 
ter and «ym pathetic exasperation at 
folly, we feci it almost impossible 
thAt ahe did not hear those very peo- 
ple utter those very words. In 
many cases this was doubtless tho 
fact The best invention docs not 
consist in finding new language fur 
characters, but in finding the true 
language for them. It is easy to in- 
vent a language never Bpoken by any 
one out of books ; but it is bo far 
from easy toin vent— that U, to find out 
—the language which certain charac- 
ters would speak an d d id speak, that in 
all the thousands of volumes written 
since Richardson and Fielding, every 
difficulty is more frequently over- 
come than that. If the reader fails 
to perceive the extraordinary merit 
of Miss Austen's representation of 
character, let him try himself to 
paint a portrait whicn shall be at 
once many-sided and interesting, 
without employing any but the ooro- 
mooest colour*, without calling in 
the aid of eccentricity, exaggeration, 
or literary “effects ■ * or Jet him 


carefully compare the writings of 
Miss Austen with thoae of any other 
novelist, from Fielding to Thack- 
eray. 

It is probably this same dramatic 
instinct which makes the construc- 
tion of her stories so admirable. And 
by construction, we mean the art 
which, selecting wlist is useful and 
rejecting what ie superfluous, ren- 
ders our interest unflagging, be- 
cause one chapter ovolves the next, 
one character is necessary to the 
elucidation of another. In what is 
commonly called “plot” she does 
not excel. Her invention is wholly 
in character and motive, not in situ- 
ation. Her materials ore of the 
commonest every-day occurrence. 
Neither the emotions of tragedy, nor 
the exaggerations of farce, seem to 
have the slightest attraction for her. 
The reader’s pulse never throbs, bis 
curiosity ia never intense ; but his 
interest never wanes for a moment. 
The action begins ; the people speak, 
feel, and act ; everything that is said, 
felt, or done tends towards the en- 
tanglement or disentanglement of the 
plot ; and wc are olmuntinadc uctore 
as well as spectators of the little 
drama. One of the most difficult 
things in dramatic writing is so to 
construct the story that every scene 
shall advance the denouement by 
easy evolution, yet at the same time 
give scope to the full exhibition of 
tho ebametura In dramas, ns in 
novels, we almost always see that 
the action stands still while tho 
characters are being exhibited, and 
tho characters are in abeyance while 
the action ia being unfolded. For 
perfect specimene of this higher con- 
struction demanded byart, we would 
refer to the jealousy-scenci of Othel- 
lo , and the great scene between 
Cdlimbne and Arainod in Le Misan- 
thrope ; there ia not in theno two 
marvels of art a verse which does 
not exhibit some nuance of charac- 
ter, and thereby, at the same time, 
tends towards the full development 
of the action. 

So entirely dramatic, and so little 
descriptive, is the gening of Mias 
Austen, that she seems to rely upon 
what her people say and do for the 
whole effect they are to produoe on 
our imaginations. She no more 
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thinks of describing the physical ap- 
pearance of her people than the dra- 
matist doe* who knows that his per- 
sona are to be represented by living 
acton. This is a defect ana a mis- 
take in art: a defect, because, al- 
though every reader must necessarily 
oonjure up to himself a vivid image 
of people whoee characters are so 
vividly presented ; yet each reader 
has to do this for himself without 
aid from the author, thereby missing 
many of the subtle connections be- 
tween physical and mental organisa- 
tion. It is not enough to be told 
that a young gentleman had a fine 
countenance and an air of fashion ; or 
that a youDg gentlewoman was hand- 
some and elegant. As far as any 
direct information can be derived 
from the authoress, we might ima- 
gine that this was a purblind world, 
wherein nobody ever saw anybody, 
except in a dim vagueness which 
obscured all peculiarities. It is im- 
possible that Mr Collins should not 
have been endowed by nature with 
an apjiearance in some way herald- 
ing the delicious folly of the inward 
man. Yet all we hear of this fatu- 
ous curate is, that “ he wus a tall 
heavy-looking young man of five- 
and-twenty. ftia air was grave and 
Btately, and hie manners were very 
formal.” Balcac or Dickens would 
not have been content without mak- 
ing the reader this Mr Collins. 
Miss Austen is content to make us 
knoio him, even to the very intrica- 
cies of his inward maD. It is not 
stated whether she waB shortsighted, 
but the absence of all sense of the 
ontword world — either scenery or 
personal appearance— is more re- 
markable in her than in any writer 
we remember. 

We are touching here on one of 
her defects which help to an explan- 
ation of her limited popularity, espe- 
cially when coupled with her defi- 
ciencies in poetry and passion. She 
has little or no sympathy with what 
is picturesque and passionate. This 
prevents her from painting what the 
popular eye can see, and the popular 
heart can feel. The struggles, the 
ambitions, the errors, and the mns of 
energetic life are left untouched by 
her ; and the*© form the subjects 
most stirring to the general sym- 


pathy. Other writers hare wan tad 
this element of popularity, but they 
have compensated for it by a keen 
sympathy with, and power of repre- 
senting, the adventurous, the roman- 
tic, and the picturesque. Passion 
and adventure are the source# of cer- 
tain success with the mass of man- 
kind. The passion may be coarsely 
felt, the romance may be ridiculous, 
but there will always be found a 
large majority whoee sympathies 
will be awakened by even the coars- 
est daubs. Emotion is in its nature 
sympathetic and uncritical : a spark 
will ignite it Types of villany never 
seen or heard of out of books, or off 
the stage, types of heroism and 
virtue not less hyperbolicalj are 
eagerly welcomed and believed m by 
a public which would pass over with- 
out notice the subtlest creations of 
genius, and which would even resent 
the more truthful painting as dis- 
turbing its emotional enjoyment of 
hating the bad. and loving the good. 
The nicer art wnich mingles goodness 
with villany, and weakness with 
virtue, os in life they are always 
mingled, causes positive distress to 
young and uncultivated minds. The 
mas* of men never ask whether a 
character is true., ot the events pro- 
bable ; it is enough for them that 
they are moved ; and to move them 
strongly, black must be very blaek, 
mid white without a shade. Hence 
it is that caricature and exaggeration 
of all kinds — inflateu diction and 
daubing delineation— are, and al- 
ways will be, popular : a certain 
breadth and massiveness of effect 
: eing necessary to produce a strong 
impression on all but a refined audi- 
ence. In the works of the highest 
genius wo sometimes find a breadth 
and maaaiveness of effect which make 
even these works popular, although 
the qualities most highly prised by 
the cultivated reader are little ap- 
preciated by the public. The 
Iliad , Shakespeare and Molidre,/J 
Don Quixote and Fa net, affect 
mum powerfully; but howmany ) 
admirers of Hbiuer would prefer the 
naivete of the original to the epi- 
grammatic splendour of Pope f 
The novelist who has no power of 
broad and massive effect can never 
expect to be successful with the 
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groat public. He may gain the suf- 
frage* of the highest mind*, and In 
coarse of time become * classic ; but 
we all know what the popularity 
of a clastic means. Min Austen is 
such a novelist. Her inbjectfl bare 
little intrinsic interest ; it is only in 
their treatment that tbey become 
attractive ; but treatment and art 
are not likely to captivate any except 
oritioal and refined tastes. Every 
reader will be amused by her pic- 
tures, because their veiy truth car- 
ries them home to ordinary experi- 
ence and sympathy ; but this amuse- 
ment is of a tepid nature, and the 
effect is quickly forgotten. Part- 
ridge expressed the general senti- 
ment of the public when he spoke 
slightingly of Gamck’a u Hamlet,” 
because Garrick did just what he, 
Partridge, would have done in pre- 
sence of a ghost ; whereas the actor 
who performed the king powerfully 
impressed him by sonorous elocution 
ana emphatic gesticulation : that was 
acting, and required art ; the other 
was natural, and not worth alluding 
to. 

The absence of breadth, picturesque- 
nee*, and passion, will also limit tho 
appreciating audience of Mias Aus- 
ten to the small circle of cultivated 
m intis ; and even these minds are 
not always capable of greatly relish- 
ing her works. We hare known very 
remarkable people who cared little 
for her pictures of erery-day life ■ 
and indeed it may be anticipated 
that those who have little sense of 
humour, or whose passionate and in- 
surgent activities demand in art a re- 
flection of their own emotions and 
struggles, will find little pleasure in 
such homely comedies. Currer Bell 
may be taken as a type of these. She 
was utterly without a sense of hu- 
mour, and was by nature fervid and 
impetuous. In a letter published in 
her memoirs she writes,— “ Why do 
cm like Miss Austen *o very much ? 

am puxxled on that point ... I 
had not read Fride and Prejudice 
till I read that sentence of yours, and 
then I got the book. And what did 
I find ! An accurate daguerreotyped 
portrait of a commonplace face ; a 
carefully - fenced, highly - cultivated 


garden, with neat borders and deli- 
cate flowers ; but no glanoe of a 
bright, vivid physiognomy, no open 
country, no fresh air. no blue hill, no 
bonny beck. I should hardly like to 
live with her elegant ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in their elegant but confined 
houses." * The critical Tender will 
not fail to remark the almost con- 
temptuous indifference to the art of , 
truthful ^rtrait-ptun ting which this 
passage indicates ; and ho will under- , 
Btand, perhaps, how the writer of^ 
such a passage was herself incapable 
of drawing more than characteristics,**- 
even in her most successful efforts. 
Jane Eyre, Rochester, and Paul Em- 1 
monuel, are very vigorous sketches, 
but the reader observes them from 
the outside, he doc* not penetrate 
their souls, he doe* not know them. 
What is said respecting the want of 
open country, blue bill, and bonny 
beck, is perfectly true ; but the Borne 
point has been more felicitously 
touched by Scott, in his review of 
Emma: “ Upon trie whole,” he says, 
the turn of this author’s norelB 
bears the Bame relation to that of 
the lentimental and romantic cast, 
that cornfields and coftagesand mea- 
dows bear to the highly - adorned 
grounds of a Bhow mansion, or the 
rugged sublimities of a mountain 
‘landscape. It is neither so captivat- 
ing a b the one, nor so grand a b the 
other ; but it aft'ordB those who fre- 
quent it a pleasure nearly allied with 
the experience of their own social 
habits. f Scott would also have loudly 
repudiated the notion of Miss Aus- 
ten’s characters being “mere daguerre- 
otypes.” Having himself drawn 
both ideal and real characters, he 
knew the difficulties of both ; and he 
well says, “ He who paints from le 
beau ideal, if his scenes and senti- 
ments are striking and interesting, 
is in a great measure exempted from 
the difficult task of reconciling them 
with the ordinary probabilities of 
life ; but he who paint* a sccdo of 
common occurrence, places his com- 
position within that extensive range 
of criticism which general experience 
offers to every reader. . . . Some- 
thing more than a mere sign-poet 
likeness is also demanded. The por- 
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trait mint have ipirit and character 
aa well u resemblance ; and being 
deprived of all that, according to 
Bayes, goes to ‘ elevate and rorpriae,’ 
it muit make amend* by displaying 
depth of knowledge and dexterity of 
execution-" 

While defending our favourite, and 
giving critical reaaona for our liking, 
▼e are for from wishing to impose 
that preference on others. If any one 
frankly says, 44 1 do not care about 
theae picture* of ordinary life : I 
want something poetical or roman- 
tic. aomething to stimulate my ima- 
gination, and to carry me beyond the 
circle or my daily thoughts/ 4 — there 
is nothing to be answered. Many 
''"persons do not admire Wordsworth, 
and cannot feel their poetical sympa- 
, thies aroused by waggonere and 
potters. There are many who find 
no enjoyment in the Flemish pictures, 
but are rapturous over the frescoes at 
Munich and Berlin. Individual tastes 
do not admit of dispute. The ima- 

f ination is an imperious faculty, and 
emauds gratification : and if a man 
be content to havo tnis faculty sti- 
mulated, to the exclusion of all 
other faculties, or if only peculiar 
works are capable of stimulating it, 
we have no right to object. Only 
when a question of Art comes to )>e 
discussed, it must not be confounded 
with a matter of individual feeling ; 
and it requires a distinct reference 
to absolute standards The art of 
novel- writing, like the art of point- 
ingj is founded on general principles, 
which, because they have their psy- 
chological justification, because they 
are derived from tendencies of the 
human mind, and not, as absurdly 
supposed, derived from “models of 
composition " are of universal ap- 
plication. The law of colour, for in- 
stance, is derived from the observed 
relation between certain colours and 
the sensitive retina. The laws of 
construction, likewise, are derived 
from the invariable relation between 
a certain order and succession of 
event*, and the amount of interest 
excited by that order. In novel- 
writing, as in mechanics, every ob- 
struction is a loss of power; every 
superfluous page diminishes the ar- 


tistic pleasure of the whole. Indi- 
vidual tastes will always differ ; bat 
the laws of the human mind are uni- 
versal. One man will prefer the 
humorous, another the pathetic ; one 
will delight in the adventurous, an- 
other in the simple and homely ; but 
the principles of Art remain the same 
for each. To tell a story well, is 
quite another thing from having a 
good story to tell. The construction 
of a good drama is the same in prin- 
ciple whether the sutject be Anti- 
gone, the Misanthrope, or Othello ; 
and the real critic detects this prin- 
ciple at work under these various 
forms. It is the same with the deli- 
neation of character : however vari- 
ous the types, whether a Jonathan 
Oldbuck, a Dr Primrose, a Blifii, 
or a Pals toff— ideal, or real, the prin- 
ciples of composition are the same. 

Miss Austen has generally but an 
indifferent story to tell, but her art 
of telling it is incomparable. Her 
characters, never ideal, are not of 
an eminently attractive order ; but 
herdramatic ventriloquism and power 
of presentation is little less than mar- 
vellous. Macaulay declares his opin- 
ion that in this respect she is second 
only to Shakespeare. “ Among the 
writers," he says, “ who, in the point 
we have noticed, have approached 
nearest the manner of the great mas- 
ter, we have no hesitation in placing 
Jane Austen, a woman of whom Eng- 
land is justly proud. She has given 
us a multitude of diameters, all, in a 
certain sense, comm on place — all such 
as we meet every day. Yet they ore 
all as perfectly discriminated from 
each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings, .... 
And all this is done by touches so 
delicate that they elude analysis, 
that they defy powers of description, 
and that we only know them to exist 
by the general effect to which they 
have contributed.”* 

The art of the novelist consists in 
telling the story and representing 
the characters; but besides these, 
there are other powerful though 
extraneous sources of attraction often 
possessed by novels, which are due 
to the literary talent and culture of 
the writer. There is, for example, 
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the power of description, both of 
•oenery and of character. Many 
novel* depend almost entirely on 
thi* for their effect It ia a lower 
kind of power, and consequently 
much more frequent than what we 
have styled the art of the novelist ; 
yet it may be very puissant in the 
hands of a fine writer, gifted with a 
real sense of the picturesque. Being 
very ca*y, it ha* of late become the 
resource of weak writer* ; and the 
prominent position it has usurped 
hM tended in two ways to produce 
weariness — first, by encouraging in- 
competent writers to do what ia 
easily done ; and, secondly, by seduc- 
ing writers from the higher and bet- 
ter method of dramatic exposition. 

Another source of attraction is the 
general vigour of mind exhibited by 
the author, in his ooinments on the 
incidenta and characters of hia Btory : 
these comment*, when proceeding 
from a fine insucut or a large expe- 
rience, give additional charm to the 
story, and make the delightful novel 
a delightful book. It is almost 
superfluous to add, that this also 
has its obverse : the comments ^too 
often painfully exhibit a general 
weakness of mind Dr Johnson re- 
fused to take tea with some one 
because, a* he said, “ Sir, there is no 
vigour in his talk.” This is the 
complaint which must be urged 
against the majority of novelists : 
they put too much water in their 
ink. And even when the talk is 
good, we most remember that it is, 
after all, only one of the side-dishes 
of the feast All the literary and 
philosophic culture which an author 
can bring to bear upon his work 
will tend to give that work a higher 
value, but it will not really make it 
a better novel To suppose that 
culture can replace invention, or 
literature do instead of character, is 
as erroneous a* to suppose that 
archaeological learning and *cenical 
splendour can raise poor acting to 
the level of fine acting. Yet this is 
the common mistake of literary men. 
They are apt to believe that mere 
writing will weigh in the scale 
•gainst artistic presentation ; that 
comment will do duty for dramatic 
re relation ; that analysing motive* 
with philosophic skill will answer 


all the purpose of creation* But 
whoever looks closely into this mat- 
ter will see that literature— that ia, 
the writing of thinking and accom- 
plished men— is excesrively cheap, 
compered with the smallest amount 
of invention or creation; and it is 
cheap because more easy of pro- 
duction, and less potent in effect. 
This is apparently by no means the 
opinion or some recent critics, who 
evidently consider their own %crk\ng 
of more merit than humour and 
invention, and who are annoyed at 
the notion of “ mere serialist*/ with- 
out “ Bolid acquirements,” being re- 
garded all over Europe as our most 
distinguished ant horn. Yet it may 
be suggested that writing such as 
that of the critics in question can 
be purchased iu abundance, whereas 
hnmour and invention are among 
the rarest of products. If it is a 
infill reflection that genius should 
esteemed more highly than Bolid 
acquirements, it should be remem- 
bered that learning is only the 
diffused form of what was one? in- 
vention. “Solid acquirement” is 
tire genius of wits, which has become 
tho wisdom of reviewers. 

Be this as it may, we acknowledge 
the great attractions which a novel 
may receive from the general vigour 
and culture of the author ; and ac- 
knowledge that such attractions form 
but a very small element in Miss 
Austen’s success. Her pages have 
no sudden illuminations. There are 
neither epigrams nor aphorisms, 
neither subtle analyses nor eloquent 
descriptions. She is without grace 
or felicity of expreasion ; she has 
neither fervid nor philosophic com- 
ment. Her obarni lies solely in the 
art of representing life and character, 
and that is exquisite. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
characterise, in general terms, the 

? ualitie« which her works diuplay. 
t is less easy to speak with suffi- 
cient distinctness of the particular 
works, since, unless our readers have 
these vividly present to memory (in 
which case our remarks would be 
superfluous), we cannot hope to be 
perfectly intelligible; no adequate 
idea of them can be given by • re- 
view of one, because the speci- 
men brick* which the noodle in 
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Hlerocle* thought sufficient, and 
which really doe* goffloe in the case 
of many a modern novel, wonld 
prove no ipeciman at all. Her char- 
acter* are ao gradually unfolded, their 
Individuality reveal* itself so natu- 
rally and easily in the oourae of 
what they nay and do, that wo learn 
to know them a* if we had lived 
with them, but cannot by any aingle 
speech or act make them known to 
other*. Aunt Norris^ for inatance, 
in hlarufcdd, Fork, is a character 
profoundly and variously delineated ; 
yot there is no scene in which she 
exhibit* herself to those who have 
not the pleasurable disgust of her 
acquaintance ; while to those who 
have, there ie no soene in which she 
does not exhibit herself. Mr Collins, 
making an offer to Elisabeth Ben- 
net, formally stating the reasons 
which induced him to many, and 
the prudential motives which have 
induced him to select her, and then 
adding, “ Nothing now remains for 
me but to assure you, in the moat ani- 
mated language, of the violence of 
my affection. To fortune I am per- 
fectly indifferent, and shall make no 
demand of that nature on your 
father, since I am well aware that it 
could not be complied with ; and 
tliat one thousand pounds in the 
Four -per -Cents, which will not he 
yours till after your mother’s de- 
cease, is all that you may ever he 
entitled to. On that head, therefore, 
I shall be uniformly silent ; and you 
may assure yourself that no ungen- 
erous reproach Bhall over pass my 
lips when we are rnarriea and 
after her refusal, persisting in accept- 
ing this refusal as only what is usual 
with young ladies, who reject the 
addresses of tho man they secretly 
mean to accept, “lam therefore by 
no means discouraged by what you 
have just said, and shall hope to 
lead you to the altar ere long;”— 
this scene, ludicrous as it is through- 
out, receives its exquisite flavour 
from what ha* gone before. We 
feel morally persuaded that so Mr 
Oo llins would speak and act. Tho 
man who, on t.nlrfng leave of hi* 
host, formally assures him that he 
will not fail to send a “ letter of 
thanks” on hi* return, and does 
send it, is just the man to have 


made this declaration. Mrs Elton, in 
Emma, i* the very beet portrait of a 
vulgar woman we ever saw : *he is 
vulgar in soul, and the vulgarity is 
indicated by subtle yet unmistak- 
able touches, never by coarse lan- 
or by caricature of any 
We will quote here a bit of 
her conversation in the flirt inter- 
view she has with Emma Woodhonse, 
in which she endeavours to be very 
fascinating. It ihould be premised 
that she is only just married, and 
this is the wedding-visit. She in- 
dulge* in “ rapture* ” about Hart- 
fiela (the seat of Emma’s father), and 
Emma quietly replies : — 

"‘When yon have Men mors of this 
conn try, I am afraid you will think you 
have overrated Hartfleld. Surrey i* full 
of beauties.’ 

“ ‘ Oh I yes, I am quite aware of that 
It is the garden of England, you know, 
Surrey is the garden of England.’ 

"‘Yes; but we most not rest our 
claims on that distinction. Many oo un- 
ties, I believe, are called the garden of 
England, as well as Surrey.' 

“ ‘ No, I fancy not,’ replied Mm Elton, 
with a most satisfied smile. 'I never 
heard any oounty but Surrey called so.’ 

u Emma was silenced. 

My brother and aiater have promised 
us a visit in the spring, or summer at 
farthest,’ continued Mr* Elton ; ‘ and 
that will be our time for exploring. 
While they are with us, we shall explore 
a greet deal, I daresay. They will have 
their barouche- landau, of ooune, which 
holds four perfectly ; and therefore, with- 
out saying anything of our carriage, we 
should be able to explore the different 
bean ties extremely well. They would 
hardly oome in their chaise, I think, at 
that season of the year. Indeed, when 
tho time draw* on, 1 shall decidedly re- 
commend their bringing the barouche- 
landau ; it will be so very muoh prefer- 
able. When people oome into a beauti- 
ful oountry of this sort, you know, Mtsa 
Woodhonse, one naturally wishes them 
to see as much as poeeible ; and Mr 
Suckling is extremely fond of exploring. 
We explored to King’a-Westou twioe last 
summer, in that way, moat delightfully, 
just after their first having the barouche- 
landau. You have many parties of that 
kind here, I suppose, Mias Woodhonse, 
every summer 1 ’ 

No ; not immediately here. Wears 
rather out of distance of the very strik- 
ing beauties which attract the sort of 
parties you speak of ; and we are a very 
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quist m 4 of people, I bslieva ; more dis- 
posed to stay at home than engage in 
schemas of pleasure. ' 

“‘Ah I there is nothing like staying *k 
home for real oomfort Nobody oan be 
more devoted to boms than I im- I was 
quite a proverb for it at Maple Grove. 
Many a time has Selina said, when aha 
lias been going to Bristol, “ I really can- 
not get this girl to move from the house. 
I absolutely must go in by myself, though 
I hate being stuck up m the barouche- 
landau without a companion ; but Au- 
gusta, I believe, with her own good-will, 
would never stir beyond the par* puling. 
Many a time has she eeid so ; and yet I 
am no odvooate for entire seclusion. I 
think, on the ooutrory, when people 
shut themselves up entirely from so- 
ciety, it is a very bad thing ; and that It 
is muoh more advisable to mix iu the 
world in a proper degree, without living 
in it either too muoh or too little. I per- 
fectly understand your situation, how- 
ever, Min Woodhouee (looking towards 
Mr Woodhouse), your father's state of 
health must be a great drawback. Why 
does not he try Bath T — Indeed he 
should. Let me recommend Bath to 
you. I assure you 1 have no doubt of 
Its doing Mr Woodhouse good.’ 

“ * My father tried It more than once, 
formerly, but without receiving any bo- 
nefit ; aud Mr Perry, whose name, I dare- 
eay, is not unknown to you, doe* not 
conceive it would be at sll more likely 
to be useful now.’ 

“ ‘Ah ! that’s a great pity ; for I assure 
you, Mias W’oodhouse, whore the waters 
do agree, it is quite wonderful the relief 
they give. In my Bath life, I have seen 
such initanoee of it ! And it is >o cheer- 
ful a plaoo, that It oould not fail of being 
of use to Mr Woodliouse’s spirits, which, 
I understand, are sometime* muoh de- 
preawxL And as to its recommendation 
to you, I fancy I need not take much 
pains to dwell on them. The advantage* 
of Both to the young are pretty generally 
understood. It would bo a charming in- 
troduction for you, who have lived so 
secluded a life; and I could immediately 
secure you some of the beat society in 
the place. A line from me would bring 
you a little host of acquaintance ; and 
my particular friend, Mrs Partridge, the 
lady I have always resided with when in 
Bath, would be moot happy to show you 
any attentions, and would be the very 
person for you to go into public with.’ 

** It wa* aa much as Emma oould bear, 
without being impolite. The idee of her 
being indebted to Mrs Elton foe what 
was called an introduction — of her going 
into public under the auspices of e friend 


of Mra Elton’s — probably tome vulgar, 
dashing widow, who, with the help of a 
boarder, just made a shift to Mrs t — The 
dignity of Mias Woodhouee, of HartfUld, 
wa* aunk indeed 1 

“She restrained bc i eelf, however, from 
any of the reproofc ah* could have given, 
and only thanked Mrs Elton ooolly ; 4 but 
their going to Both was quite out of the 
question ; and she was not perfectly oon 
vinoed that the place might suit her bet- 
ter than her father.’ And then, to pre- 
vent further outrage and indignation, 
ohanged the aubject directly. 

Ido not ask whether you are musical, 
Mr* Elton. Upon these occasions, a lad/a 
character generally preoedes her; and 
Highbury has long known that you are 
a auperior performer.’ 

“ ' Oh 1 no, indeed ; I muat protest 
against any *uch idea. A superior per- 
former ! — very far from it, I assure you : 
consider from how partial a quarter your 
information came. I am doatingly fond 
of music — passionately fond; and my 
friends say I am not entirely devoid of 
taste ; but a* to anything else, upon my 
honour my perform an oe is n4<Uocre to 
the last degree. You, Miss Woodhouae, 
I well know, play delightfully. I assuro 
you it has been the greatest satisfaction, 
comfort, and delight to me, to hear what 
a mu wool sooiety I am got into. I abso- 
lutely cannot do without musia ; it i* a 
necessary of life to me ; and having 
always been used to a very musical so- 
ciety, both at Maple Grove and in Bath, 
it would havo been a most serious sacri- 
floo. I honestly said os muoh to Mr K. 
when he was speaking of my future 
home, and expressing his fears lest the 
retirement of It should be disagreeable ; 
and the inferiority of the house too — 
knowing what I had been oocuatomed to 
— of oourse he waa not wholly without 
apprehension. When he was speaking 
of it in that way, I honestly said that 
ikr world 1 oould give up — parties, balls, 
plays — for I liod no fear of retirement. 
Blessed with so many resources within 
myself, the world waa not noctaeary to 
I oould do very well without it 
To those who hod no resources it was a 
different thing; but my reeouroee mad# 
me quite independent. And as to 
small er-*As#d rooms than I had been 
used to, I really oould not give it a 
thought I hoped I was perfectly equal 
to any sacrifice of that description. Cer- 
tainly I hari been looustomed to every 
luxury at Maple Grovo ; but I did assure 
him that two carriages were not neoss- 
aary to my happiness, nor wore spacious 
apartments. “ Bat,” said I, “ to bs quite 
honest, I do not think I can live without 
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•omtiring of % maiiQil wex&oiy. I con- 
dition for nothing «1 m; but, without 
jnusio, 111* would be a blank to me.” ’ 

“ 1 We cannot mppo*©,’ paid Emma, 
nulling, ' that Mr Elton would hesitate 
to taeare to a of there being a eery 
m ns cal eocietr In Highbury ; and I hope 
you will not find he hae outetepped the 
truth more than may be pardoned, in 
oomideratioa of the motive.’ 

u 1 No, indeed, 1 hare no doubte at all 
on that head. I am delighted to find 
myaelf In each a circle : I nope we ehall 
hare many sweet little ooncerte together. 
1 think, Hise Woodhouae, yon and I 
must eetablUh a musical club, and have 
regular weekly meeting* at your house, 
or our*. Wilt not it be a good plan t If 
*w exert oursolvoe, 1 think we ehall not 
be long in want of allies Something of 
that nature would be particularly desir- 
able for me, aa an induoement to keep 
me iu practioo ; for married women, you 
know— Ahere ia a aad atory against them, 
in general. They are but too apt to 
give up music,’ 

* ‘ 1 But you, who are *0 extremely fond 
of it — there can be no danger, surely 1’ 

“ 1 1 ahould hope not ; bnt really, when 
I look around among my acquaintance, 
I tremble. Selina has entirely given up 
music ; — never touche* tho instrument, 
though she played sweetly. Aud the 
aame may be said of Mrs Jefforoys — Clara 
Partridge that was — and of the two 
Milnuns, now Mr* Bird and Mrs James 
Cooper ; and of more than I can enu- 
merate. Upon my word, it in enough 
to put ono in a fright I used to be 
quite angry with Selina ; but, really, I 
begin now to 00 m prebond that a married 
woman has many thing* to call her 
attention. I believe I was half an hour 
this morning shut up with my house- 
keeper.' 

“‘But bverythlng of that kind/ wild 
Emma, * will toon be in so regular a 
train—' 

** * Wall,’ **ld Mr* Eaton, laughing, ' we 
shall see.’ ” 

Oar limit* fbroe ub to break off in 
the middle of this conversation, but 
the continuation i* equally h amorous. 
Quite as good in another way is Mias 
Bates with her affectionate twaddle. 
But, aa we laid before, the characters 
reveal themselves; and in general 
reveal themselvea only in the course 
of several toeuea, so that extracts 
would giro no idea of them. 

The reader who has yet to make 
acquaintance with these novels, ia 
advised to begin with fruit and 


Prejudu* or MatufUld Park; and 
if these do not captivate him, he 
may fairly leave the others unread. 
In Pride and Prejudice there is 
the best story, and the greatest 
variety of character : the whole 
Bennet family ia inimitable : Mr 
Bennofc, caustic, quietly, indolently 
selfish, bnt honourable, and in some 
respect* amiable ; his wife, the per- 
fect type of a gossiping, weak-headed, 
fussy mother ; Jane a sweet creature ; 
Elisab eth a sprightly and fascinating 
flesh -and -blood heroine ; Lydia a 
pretty, bnt vain and giddy girl * and 
Mary, plain and pedantic, studying 
u thorough baas aod human nature. 1 ' 
Then there is Mr Collins, and Sir 
William Lucaa, and the proud foolish 
old lady Catherine de Bough, and 
Darcy, Bingiey, and Wickham, all 
admirable. From the first chapter 
to the last there is a succession of 
scenes of high oomedy, and the 
interest is unflagging. Manrfudd 
Park is also singularly fascinating, 
though the heroine is less of a 
favourite with us than Miss Austen’s 
heroines usually are ; but aunt Norris 
and Lady Bertram are perfect ; and 
the scenes at Portsmouth, when 
Fanny Price visits her home after 
some years’ residence at the Park, are 
wonderfully truthful and vivid. The 
private theatricals, too, are very amus- 
ing ; and the day spent at the Rush- 
worths' is a masterpiece of art. If 
the reader has really tasted the 
flavour of these works, he will need 
no other recommendation to read and 
re-read the other*. Even Persua- 
sion, which we cannot help regarding 
as the weakest, contains exquisite 
touches, and some characters no one 
else could have surpassed. 

We have endeavoured to express 
the delight which Miss Austen’s 
works have always given us, and to 
explain the sources of her suooess 
by indicating the qualities whioh 
make her a model worthy of the 
study of all who desire to understand 
the art of the novelist. But we have 
also indicated what seem to be the 
limitations of her genius, and to ex- 
plain why it is that this genius, 
moving only amid the quiet soenes of 
every-day life, with no power over 
the more stormy and energetic ac- 
tivities which find vent even In every- 
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day life, can never give her a high 
rank among groat artist*. Her place 
is among great artists, bet it Is not 
high among them. She sits in the 
House of Peers, but it is as a simple 
Baron. The delight derived from 
her pictures arises from our sympathy 
witQ ordinary characters, our relish 
of hamour, and our intellectual plea- 
sure in art for art’s sake. But when 
it is admitted that the never stirs 
the deeper emotions, that she never 
fills the soul with a noble aspiration, 
or brightens it with a fine idea, but, 
at the utmost, only teaches us charity 
for the ordinary failings of ordinary 


people, and sympathy with their 
goodness, we have adm it ted an ob- 
jection which lowers her claims to 
rank among the great benefactors of 
the race; and this sufficiently ex- 
plains why, with all her exoellenoe, 
her name has not beoome a house, 
hold word. Her fame, we think, 
must 0 a dare. Suoh art as hers can 
never grow old, never be superseded. 
But, after all, miniatures are not 
frescoes, and her works are miniatures. 
Her place is among the Immortals ; 
but the pedestal is erected in a quiet 
niche of the great temple. 


THU CHANG! OF MINIS TEY — WHAT NEXT 1 


A change of idinistry has taken 
plaoe^ at a critical time in the affaire 
of this country and of Europe, and 
under circumstances not only sin- 
gular in the history of politics, but 
suggestive of grave difficulties in the 
future government of the country. 
The Factions have rallied again for a 
great battle, and, by an insignificant 
majority, have won it It is just a 
year ago since they attempted a si- 
milar combination, and notably fail- 
ed. The pitched battle which they 
then fought with the Ministry on 
the question of the Oude proclama- 
tion terminated in one of the most 
humiliating discomfitures that ever 
overtook an Opposition. It was the 
first grand attempt of the Whig 
chiefs to replace themselves in office. 
At that time they had only been a 
few months on the shady side of the 
House, and the pressure of adversity 
had not yet tamed their spirit into 
acquiescence with the humiliating 
demands of the Radicals. Hence 
their failure. It is a fact which we 
do not seek to deny that the various 
sections of the House who style 
themselves “ Liberals ” outmnntxjr, 
though only by a small majority, the 
Conservative party. But between 
certain sections of the Liberals there 
is to be found a wider discrepancy 
of opinion than exists betwixt one 
or two of those sections and the 
Conservative*. At least such was 
the esse. On the question of Re- 
VOL. LlXXXVL — NO. DXXV. 


form, the Peelites and “ old Whigs," 
who now support Lord Palmerston, 
were almost as muoh opposed to Mr 
Bright and the Radicals as the Con- 
servatives are ; and even the Ruaeell- 
ite section repudiated with disdain 
the extreme views of the party ofLevel- 
lera. But aa these rival sections of 
the Whig party, though united, fell 
far short of the strength of the uon- 
Bervatives. and could not regain offioe 
without toe co-operation of the Ra- 
dicals, it became the policy of the 
latter to keep their Whig friends in 
Opposition until the hunger for of- 
fioe should starve them into more 
“ advanced” views. A year sgo this 
result had not taken place. The 
Whigs still imagined that, as wont, 
the Radicate would follow them un- 
conditionally, rather than bear to 
see the Conservatives in powar. 
But the Radicate had increased their 
strength, and would no longer act 
as the mere “tail” of the Whigs. 
They knew their power, and al- 
though perfectly impotent of them- 
selves to form an Administration, 
they resolved to bend others to 
their will by adopting the tactics 
of obstruction. After another 
year’s waiting, their tactics have 
been crown eu with success. The 
Whig*, whose hunger for office is 
notorious, have been starved into a 
surrender. They have at length 
stooped to purchase the oo- operation 
of the Baffioate by an ihnagatMm of 
H 
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tbrfr own principle*. The ooalition 
which three week* ago overthrew the 
Oooaerrative Ministry, involved the 
death of the old Whig party. Henoe- 
forth the Whig* of )83i are extinct * 
or — as in the case of Earl Grey ana 
Lord Norm *n by — they are to be 
found fighting on the tide of the 
Conservative*. Bo goe* on the march 
of democracy. Rather than endure 
a farther exclusion from office, both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell have agreed to accept the 
tennaofaJlianoo offered by Mr Bright; 
and the result is a motley coalition 
which has won a party triumph which 
it cannot follow up, and which can- 
not fail to be injurious to the best 
interests of the country. What but 
peril to the constitution can result 
from the wholesale apoetasy of the 
Whigs to the cause of democracy t 
What hut disunion and a fresh crisis 
can be expected from a coalition which 
profesaes to unite Bright or Cobden 
with Palmerston, and Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert with Lord John Rus- 
sell ? What bat grievous detriment 
to the national interests can result 
from the premiership of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who repudiates the neutrality 
of the late Govertuncnt, and gives an 
open adhesion to the ambitious policy 
of the French Emperor 1 The Whig 
cbieft have always been great in con- 
cocting coalitions, not one of which 
hitherto has ever prospered ; but on 
the present occasion they have out- 
done themselves in this respect, and 
have produced the most combustible 
of mixtures, which the least friction 
will explode, and whoee explosion 
will cast fresh discredit upon our 
system of constitutional government. 
For the last eight years the old 
Duke’s question, J ' How it the Queen’s 
Government to be carried on ? n has 
every twelvemonth been aoquiring a 
more startling significance ; and after 
the vote of tne 10th ultimo, and the 
miserable Coalition Cabinet which is 
it* consequence, every thoughtful 
mind will naturally ask with anx- 
ious foreboding, What next t 
The manner in which the factions 
accomplished this suooeas requires a 
word of comment. To *ay that a 
hurried vote of want of oonfidenoe in 
the Ministry was the most adroit 
more for the Opposition, is only giv- 


ing the chieft of the faction* credit 
for knowing how beat to play their 
game. It was simply a struggle for 
offioe, and they chose the moat ad- 
vantageous ground for fighting the 
battle. There was no realprecedent 
for moving such a vote of want of 
confidence. The motion of Sir Robert 
Peel after the dissolution of the Par- 
liament of 1841 is no parallel case. 
The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had 
received a signal defeat in 1839, yet, 
refusing either to dissolve or to re- 
sign. it continued in office for two 
whole years, receiving fresh defeats ; 
and when at length it did appeal to 
the conn try, it was upon a vote of 
censure carried in its own Parlia- 
ment by those who had originally 
been its support* ri. The issue of 
that appeal was to give an im- 
mense accession to jthe ranks of the 
Opposition ; and therefore Sir Robert 
Peel, by moving a vote of want of 
confidence, was only giving effect to 
the verdict of the country. The late 
Min 1st it held a very different posi- 
tion. On tnkmg office, thpy found 
themselves face to face with a Par- 
liament eleicted under the premier- 
ship of Lord Palmerston, hut in 
which, nevertheless, they constituted 
the only party strong enough to form 
a Government ; ana when they ap- 
pealed to the country on their very 
first defeat, the result of the appeal 
wob to give them twenty-five new 
votes, and to take as many from the 
Opposition. If.then, it was not re- 
quisite for the Opposition to move a 
vote of want of confidence in the lost 
Parliament, there wo* infinitely less 
ground for them to do so in the new 
one. But the growing confidence of 
the country in the Conservative Gov- 
ernment was one of the very reasons 
why the Opposition were so anxious 
to cut short the career of their an- 
tagonists. And a hurried vote at the 
outset was the best means for accom- 
plishing their factious purpose. All 
sections of the Opposition were 
smarting from the effects of the dis- 
solution ; and it was an adroit move 
to take advantage of that irritation 
While it was keenly felt. A vote of 
want of confidence was also the best 
means of securing unanimity amongst 
the jarring elements of the Opposition. 
They all styled themselves Liberals ; 
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and this rootioa, appealing to them 
under the common name of Liberals, 
called upon them to aay whether 
they would prefer to hare a Con- 
servative Ministry or a Liberal one. 
The threat wa* thus held over the 
heads of all the member* of the 
Opposition, that if any one did not 
support such a motion, he would 
thenceforth be ostracised, and repre- 
sented to his constituents as a traitor 
or renegade. And in this way many 
members were hooked into voting 
against the Ministry against their own 
convictions and previous oonfessions ; 
bo that the debate presented the 
curious anomaly of some members 
speaking in favoar of the Ministry, 
yet ending by saying that they must 
vote against them 1 This hurried 
vote, too, at the very outset, was a 
coufe*ion that tho chiefs of the 
Opposition despaired of finding any 
actual and definite ground of fault 
against the Ministry. Had they 
really believed that the Ministry had 
blundered in foreign policy, or would 
blunder in domestic legislation, they 
would have waited for the produc- 
tion of the promised papers in the 
one case, or for the commission of tho 
actual blander in the other. But 
they were hopeless on the latter 
point, and excessively anxious to fore- 
stall the other, A debate on the 
foreign policy of the Government, 
after the production of the paper*, 
would at once have cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Opposi- 
tion, by showing to the country that 
the endless charges of blundering 
which the Liberal journals had been 
publishing against the Government 
were pure fabrication*, and that, in 
fact, never at any time were difficult 
negotiations conducted in a more 
masterly manner — as in the sequel 
we shall show. The grand object of 
the Opposition leader*, we repeat, 
was to forestall inquiry, and obtain a 
verdict against tne Ministry before 
the facta of the case were known, 
and while Parliament and the public 
were still under the influence of the 
calumnies disseminated by the Liberal 
pres*. Yet what, after ail, wa* the 
result of thoss skilful tactics and un- 
scrupulous, proceeding* t Their vic- 
tory was a virtual defeat The ma- 
jory of 39 which they had in the 


former Parliament dwindled down 
to only 13. In one of the very fullest 
House* on record they only mustered 
323, while the Conservatives master- 
ed 310— a narrow majority for the 
Liberal* at the best, but one entirely 
neutralised by the fact that, whereas 
the Conservatives are a* compact 
phalanx, the Liberals are composed 
of four incongruous sections (Palmer- 
stoninns, Peelitea, Ruaaellitee, and 
Radicals), never for a week in oom- 

S lete harmony, and often at open 
iscord with one other. 

In the very speeches by which they 
•ought the overthrow of the late 
Government, the irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion which prevail in the 
camp of the Liberals were clearly 
manifested. For example, in regard 
to that moat important of all ques- 
tions at present — namely, the policy 
of this country with respect to tho 
war— we find Mr Bright sneering at 
the militia and rifle-corps, and de- 
nouncing the additions to our fleet : 
an indication that he and his friends 
will press their Quaker delusions 
upon the new Ministry with might 
and main. We find him, too, giving it 
as his doliberatelv-fonncd conviction 
that tho French are a singularly 

E ful people, who have not the 
desire to do anything unfriendly 
to this country,— an opinion in which 
few will concur, and which itrikingly 
recalls to memory the similar state- 
ment of belief on the part of Mr 
Cobden only a few weeks before the 
outburst of the sanguinary revolution 
of 1848. Mr Bright, too— for once 
agreeing with Lord Palmerston— 
sympathises with France in her at- 
tack upon Austria; although it 
would be curious to know by what 
process he reconciles this opinion 
with his out-and-out principle of 
peace and non-intervention. He 
thinks it right for Franoe to begin a 
war of ambitioiy yet denounces on 
our part any precautionary measures 
of defence. Sir James Gra ham , 
again, although bitterly opposing the 
Government, praised them for the 
very measures of defen oe which Mr 
Bright, in his narrow wisdom, 
thought fit to denounce. Lord 
Palmerston, who made the poorest 
appearance he ever did in his life, 
although unable to deny the practi- 
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cal utility ctfthoae energetic measure* Privy Beal had been knocking their 
of defence, *o grudged the Mimistry heads together. It were tedious to 
the credit of hiring made them, that exhibit *11 the extraordinary direm- 
he oa rilled it it u tn unoowttto- tie* of opinion which marked the 
thmal step, for which no prwdso or apeeehee of the liberal* in this debate: 
sufficient reason had been aligned* hot what else could be looked for. 
And while Lord John RuWll and when the Opposition chieft were not 
Mr Bright oanfeaaed that the war only fundamentally at rarianoe with 
was unavoidable, Lord Palmerston, one another, but bad no common 
with a recklettnea* of assertion never ground of truth to go upon t — ea ch 
surpassed, maintained that it vu forging Action* of his own wherewith 
wholly attributable to the bltm- to assault the Ministry, and regain 
derlng of the Ministry I To such the sonny aide of the Home, 
ahifta was he reduced in hi* effort to “I know perfectly well," said Roe- 
make out a case against the Govern- buck at Milford Haven, “ that there 
ment. Moreover, at the very time i* no party bo admirable in the use 
that Lord Palmerston was openly of calumny as the Whig party : and 
sympathising with the French Em- everything that calumny can deeire, 
peror, and repeating in a modified or that lying can supply, will be 
form the desire which ho expressed adopted by that party. No better 
at Tiverton, namely, that Austria instance of the absolute oorrectnen 
should bo driven out of Italy of this description of the Whig* could 
before the year’s end — his for- be found than the recent speech ee of 
mer colleague, the Duke of Argyll, their leaden in Parliament, and the 
was emphatically declaring in the vociferations of their organs in the 
Upper House that it was absolutely press. Two sentiments were very 
neoeasary that members of the Gov- strong in this country on the subject 
eminent should in all their speeches of the war. One of these was a 
maintain an impartial tone to both sympathy for the cause of Italian in- 
of the belligerent parties. “ The dependence, and a consequent dislike 
noble Earl (Ellon borough) has said of Austria. The other and still 
that in order to make our mediation stronger feeling was one of deep- 
effectual in Europej we must be aimed rooted suspicion towards Louis Na- 
st home"— a position which even his poloon, and a vivid distrust of the 
captious Grace could not deny bad good understanding and manifest co- 
been ably assumed by the Conserva- operation which exist between him 
tiva Government; “but," continued and the Otar. These feelingi proceed 
his Grace, “ another necessity is im- from radicallv opposite views of the 
posed upon them— namely, that they main point to be attended to in the 
shall maintain at least some show of present war. The first regards the 
impartiality of opinion," Lord Pal- war only as it affect* Austria and 
roerston, at tho close of tbe debate, the Italians, and thinks no more of 
must have been very much shocked British interests than if we belonged 
to learn how he and his ox pedant Lord to another planet The seoond and 

* u The oouree whioh they pursued," said Lord Palmerston “ wu an unoonirtitu- 
tiooal course, bscouse to add materially to our naval and military antab Uihm enW, 
when Parliament was not sitting, unless they were called upon to do ao bj some 
overruling neosselty, is not a measure consonant with the spirit of the constitution. 
Now, what that overruling neoe«ity was we have not hoard. ” How very ignorant 
the noble V iaoount can make himself at times ! The Ti me*, which certainly has 
no bias against Lord Palmerston or in behalf of the late Government, takes a very 
opposite view of the matter. “ There ia no parallel," *ays ths leading journal, “ to 
b« found for ths oonditlon of the British nary at the moment. It had nevar, as Sir 
John Pakington said, bsan reduced to such a point before; and when, thereforo, atthat 
crisis of aoomental wooknesw, a terrible European war burst forth at our very doom, 
it was the bounded duty of Ministers to throw precedents to the winds, and see that 
the State took no harm. JTo< wu Liar duly, and tAry ditekarynd it. ’They poured a 
reinforc em e n t of 1J00 shipwrights into oar dockyards ; they raised our flssfc from 
28 to 40 sail-of-ihe-lina, and they added 10,000 msn to the naval forces o# ths coun- 
try. All praise to thaoctfor their rigour and decision.” — fiats*, June IS. 
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far jnster awrtimeDt of the popular 
mind looks primarily to oar own 
interest* : it wholly diabeliavea the 
profs«onfl of the French Bmpercrr, 


nr 


and regardi the present war simply 
u the flrat step in the carrying oat of 


frighten France from hoafcfliiies by 
holding it oat to Europe that in the 
event of war breaking on t they would 
be found acting on the aide of Ana 
trie, peace would be preserved and 
war would be avoided.* No wonder 


thoee Napoleonic plana which have for that inch daring calumnies, openly 
their conaummataon the humiliation advanced in the Britdth Legislature, 

„r i? > » t>.. i. I j i _i c ' 


of England. But however radically 
incompatible these different views of 
the war are, the Whigs, when they 
opened their customary batteriee of 
calumny, resolved to turn both these 
phases of the popular sentiment 
against their opponents. To meet 
the popular sympathy for the Ital- 
ian^ th^chargod the Ministry with 

Toured Austria, and menaced France 
and Sardinia To meet the still 
stronger sentiment of suspicion in 
regard to the ulterior designs of 
France and Russia, they declared 
that the Ministry had been wholly 
duped, and had been culpably igno- 
rant of the impending crisis ; that 
they had been overreached by the 
French diplomatists, and believed 
that peace would be preserved, where- 
as war was a foregone conclusion of 
Napoleon I1L All through the time 
of the elections, the Liberal journals 
rang their peals of calumny, ding- 
dong, now advancing the one of these 
incompatible charges, now the other. 
The Whig chiefs in Parliament 
played the same game. Eagerly 
rushing into the debate before the 
contents of the Italian despatches 
could be known, Lord Palmerston, 
on the first night of the discus- 
sion, had the unscrupulous temerity 
to repeat these calumnies as the 
grand charge against the Ministry. 
n It is quite plain," he said, * that 
the Ministry were ignorant of the 
real state of affairs ; that they were 
uninformed as to what was going on ; 
that they were under a delusion as 
to the intention of the different 
parties,” He also charged them in 
the strongest and most explicit terms 
with having unduly favoured Austria 
throughout the negotiations, and 
with haring held out nothing but 
menaces to France and Sarainia. 
“ The course they pursued," he said, 
brought on tke war, while a dif- 
course would have prevented 
. Up to the very last moment, 
their belief wsa that if they could only 


should hare elicited shouts of indig- 
nant repudiation from the Ministe- 
rial benches. The unscrupulous game 
Buoceeded for the moment, ana the 
Factions won the priae of offioe for 
which they had shown themselves 
reedy to abandon so many principles 
and invent so many calumnies. But 
already thoee calumnies are refuted 
and their effects dispelled : and when 
Parliament resume* its deliberations, 
it must do so with the indignant and 
humiliating conviction that a wrong 
verdict has been wrung from it by 
duplicity and chicane, and that the 
men who so duped it are now her 
Majesty's Ministers ! 

That the volume containing the 
diplomatic correspondence of the 
Government ou the Italian question 
should be immediately laid on the 
table of the House, was promised 
on the very first night of the ses- 
sion ; and although the Liberals 
thought fit to shut their eyes to 
this until they had accomplished 
their ends by defeating the Govern- 
ment, that correspondence has now 
been carried to every reading- 
room and fireside through the me- 
dium of the newspapers, »o that 
the public arc now in a position to 
judge of the matter for themselves. 
In that big volume of 400 pages, the 
negotiations are set forth with an 
unreserved ftilnesa^ which is exceed- 
ingly rare, and which of itself speaks 
well for the manly confidence of the 
late Ministry in the goodness of their 
cause. Such confidence is amply 
justified. Instead of being blind to 
what was coming, it appears that 
even lefort New Year's Day, when 
the French Emperor gave overt signs 
of his wish to quarrel with Austna- 
the British Government had descried 
the symptoms of coming trochlea, — 
hid counselled Austria to do ill ahe 
oould for the improvement of the 
internal condition of Central Italy ; 
and informed her that, in the.evant 
of war, Great Britain would not help 
her, but would strictly maintain a 
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porfticm of neutrality.* Id accord- 
ance with the astute policy ef the 
French Emperor, he had invited 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon to 
Compifegne in December last, and, 
when there, had, we doubt not, 
•ought to talk over both of them 
into approbation of his meditated 
intervention in Italy. Lord Palmer- 
•ton— the ostentatious approver of 
the coup-ddat and the author of the 
Conspiracy Bill — testified his con- 
tinued devotion to Louis Napoleon 
by adopting his ideas on this occa- 
sion also, and now openly advocate* 
them in the British Legislature, 
Lord Clarendon appears to have 
thought differently. He made no 
appearance whatever against the 
Ministry on the 8th J one, and not 
improbably — like another Whig diplo- 
matist, Lord NormAnby— he entirely 
dissents from that approval of the 
Napoleonic policy which finds favour 
with Lord Palmerston. However 
that be, certain it is that, on return- 
ing from Oompibgno, Lord Clarendon 
felt it to be his duty to apprise Lord 
Malmesbury of the suspicious projects 
entertained by the French Emperor, 
and in which it had been attempted 
to secure bis own complicity. In de- 
spatch No. 6, addressed to Lord 
Cowley at Paris. Lord Malinesbmy 
(Jan. 10) thuB alludes to the commu- 
nication made to him by Lord Clar- 
endon, and earnestly deprecates any 
recourse to anna 

'* Fosnow Offitt, Jmn. 10, IMG. 

Mr Lobtj, — Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hare heard from your Exoelleocy 
with desp concern, that the state of the 
relations between the French and Aus- 
trian Courts is of a nature so unmtiaiVo- 
tory, that in your own opinion, and that 
of tbe public of France, it tuiglit nt any 
moment lead to a still further and mors 
fatal estrangement. The speech of the 
Emperor to M. Httbuer, on New Year's 
Day, inrrssrul tbs goueraJ alarm, which 
baa extended to thia country. . . . 

* Her Majesty's Government must 
stats to TOUT Kxcelleocy that, in the 
evident ill-humour displayed recipro- 
cally between France and Austria at this 
moment, they can oonocivo no great 
rutJrm»l question or Interest involved 


which can reasonably oaose nob a fash- 
ing. No portion of the territory of 
either is threatened by the other ; no 
commercial privileges are asked or re- 
fused bjr either; no point of national 
honour t* at stake in either country. . . . 

* I am aware from tbs conversation 
which Lord Clarendon held lately, at 
Oompi&gna with tbe Emperor, and 
which bis Lordship repeated to me, that 
His Imperial Majesty has long looked at 
the interna] state of Italy with Interest 
and anxisty. It may be, although I have 
no reason for believing such is the case, 
that he imagines that in a war with 
Austria, and having Sardinia as an ally, 
he may play the important part of the 
regenerator of Italy, If eo, the treaties 
of 1815 must be efeoed, for such a re- 
distribution of territory oould not be 
effected without the consent of the par- 
ties to those treaties. But thoae oom- 
pecte bare Insured to Europe tbe longest 
peace on record, and, in the opinion of 
Her Msjeetj’e Government, still answer 
their original purpose in maintaining the 
balance of power. 

“ I would not, however, have yonr 
Excellency believe that Her Majesty's 
Government are indifferent to the just 
discontent which affects a large portion 
of the Italian populations. Yet it is 
not in a war between France and Austria 
that their relief is to be found. Such a 
war may bring about a change of masters, 
butaesuredly it will not give them inde- 
pendence, and without independence 
liberty is hopeless." 

Having earnestly im pressed these 
wise views npon the cabinet of tho 
Tuileries, Lord Malmesbury (Janu- 
ary 12) wrote an equally explicit de- 
claration of opinion to our Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna. In that despatch he 
says : — 

“ Your Lordship will frankly tell 
Count Bool that, should suoh a straggle 
as we deprecate be the result of the pre- 
sent estrangement between Franoe and 
Austria, England would remain a neutral 
spectator or the contest. . . . 

*' Her Msjesty’s Government, sympa- 
thising, ss they nil qu e s tio n ab ly do, with 
the sufferings of the Italian population, 
would gladly lend their best efforts to 
produce an amelioration in the existing 
stats of things. Bat they know that 
such amelioration oan never be effected, 
with any oertainty of permanency, by 
war. It may produoe a change of mas- 


* Tbs corrsapoodanoe Is only given from the beginning of tbe year, but thia 
previous oorrespondsoos is referred to and described In despatch No. 8 of the 
published sense, aibli wiri by Lord Malmesbury to our ambassador at Vienna. 
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tera, bet it will not ooafar iodsps nd s nn s : 
it may, perhaps, contribute to ths slavv 
tkm of tome fortunate individual*, bat 
it will injure the disorganisation of the 
whole social system, end indefinitely re- 
tard the material improvement of the 
Italian population. 

“On the other hand, Her Xgjestys 
Government entertain but little doubt 
that if Austria and Franos — the former 
an Italian, and both Roman Catholic 
State* — laying aside mutual suspicion, 
were to join heartily with a visw to pro- 
mote, by peaceful means, the regenera- 
tion of Italy, their oombined influence 
would speedily effect s change in the 
preeoct unhappy state of amirs, and 
contribute to establish confidence be- 
tween rulers and their subjects. . . . 

u As the common friends, then, of 
both partioe, and as sincerely desirous 
of the welfare of the Italian people, Her 
Mgjeety’s Government entreat the two 
Imperial Courts to lay aside their ani- 
mosities, and to act in peaceful concert 
for that important object." 

Could anything be more m utter- 
ly and statesmanlike than these de- 
spatches addressed to the two intend- 
ing belligerents ] But observe. In 
his speech against the Ministry Lord 
Palmerston roundly and repeatedly 
charged them with Laving patronised 
Austria and menaced France. u Their 
idea was,” he said, u that if they 
could only hold language hostile to 
Franco and Sardinia, and patronising 
towards Austria, they would pre- 
serve peace.” The despatches, which 
were to be immediately laid before the 
House, and are now published, prove 
that the charge which he made so 
unscrupulously has not a shadow of 
foundation. Tho despatches prove 
that the British Government pressed 
moderation upon the Austrian Gov- 
ernment quite as much as upon the 
French ; so much so, indeed, that 
the Austrian Minister complained 
that it was not right to bear so 
hardly upon Austria, a power whose 
only wish was to keep out of war. 
Lord Loftua, who communicated the 
above despatch to Count Buol, thus 
describes what followed : — 

u Count Bool expr— >d himself u 
fully sensible of the kind and frfaodly 
motive* which had moved her Majesty'b 
Government to offtr their adrio* and 
oounatl at th* pmnit critical moment, 
sod b* appreciated th* cordial and tin- 


cere interest which th*y *vine*d for 
Austria. Bat ha could not oocosal from, 
m* hit fesn, that th* opinion* set forth 
in your Lcrrdahip't despatch might pro- 
duce more harm than good if that* tame 
▼low* and opinion* had been likewise 
expressed at Paris and Turin. 4 In fact,’ 
said hit Excellency, ‘ I regret that you 
have read that despatch to me ; I regret 
also that it hat bean written. If,’ con- 
tinued Count Buol, 1 you wish to preach 
peace and to prevent war, address your- 
self with firmness to France and Pied- 
mont. We are not meditating war ; we 
shall not be th* aggressors. Tell the 
Emperor Louit Napoleon that Great 
Britain will not passively look on if his 
Majesty should oommenee hostilities. 
Say to him that should he take such a 
oourae it will be at hit own risk and 
peril. On the other band, warn King 
Victor Emmanuel that England will not 
sanction any act of wilful aggression, 
undertaken in full pence, by Piedmont 
againat Austria, If Great Britain La pre- 
pared to hold this language, no war will 
arise.’ * 

Indeed, so far from the French 
Government considering itself men- 
aced by any threats of British in- 
tervention on the side of Austria, it 
appears that, on the outburst of war, 
the Cabinet of the Tuileriea actually 
applied to our Government to oo- 
ojwmte with it in the struggle l A 
more arrogant piece of hypocrisy was 
never acted even in the history of 
diplomacy. Lord Malmesbury’s re- 
ply (May 0) iB so full and masterly a 
statement of the views and policy of 
the Government, that we regret its 
length forbids us to quote it atlength. 
We can only give the noble Earl’s 
conclusions. He says 

u Viewing impartially the conduct of 
both Austria and Sardinia in regard to 
Italy, and lamenting moat deeply th* 
spirit by which both have been actuated, 
her Majesty’s Government osn, never- 
theless, bar* do doubt as to the course 
which it befits them to pursue in the 
present emergency. 

" The British Government have slways 
recognised as a sacred rule of interna- 
tional obligation that no country ha* a 
right authoritatively to interfere in the 
internal sffslrs of s foreign State, or, 
with ■ sound policy, long withhold it* 
acknowledgment of any new form of go- 
vernment which may be adopted and 
established, without territorial usurpa- 
tion or absorption, by the spontaneous 
wish of its people. 
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* Hm British 9omnMDt km riiown, 
for a kef saxtas of nan, bow * r — d ti y 
tiwy h*v* obaarved tW prioolpl**, cwd 
toy wrtowtiy eowurf <Ay*o-</rw» Am on 
(A* prawn* oa5a*o*. - . - 

11 The Go v erssyeni qf the Emperor of 
the French appear* to antia paste that, not- 
withstanding As abkorrmee with which 
her Mqpertfs Government c o n temp late 
ike coming tear, and ike value which 
they attack to A principle of non-imtsr- 
ference, they vhd pet be brought to co- 
operate with France on ike prevent occa- 
sion. Ths Imperial Got*™ meat b*» 
bed too many proofb, of late yearn, of 
the anxiety of the British Govanrmant 
to act toy* tii «r with them in all moa- 
■area oalonlatad to lead to the general 
advantage . of nation*, to suppose that it 
is otherwise than with dnoers regret that 
her Maiestp’s Government feel themselves 
precluded, by every consideration, from 
associating themselves with France ta ike 
present struggle. They believe that that 
struggle will be productive of misery and 
ruin to Italy, and, *o far from accelerat- 
ing the development of freedom in that 
oountry, will lmpoee upon it a heavier 
burden of present ruin and future taxa- 
tion. . . . 

“ The almost unanimous feeling qf the 
British nation at this moment is one qf 
disapprobation qf the present war, and 
an anrions desire to avoid any concur- ' 
renee. in its progress. . . . 

u Her Majesty's Government will watch 
with the utmost attention the varion* 
phases of the war ; and if an opportunity 
should present itself for pleading the 
cause oi peace and reconciliation, they 
will not wait to be invited, but will at 
once tender thrmedcee as media] ore, in the 
sincere hope that their qfer may be ac- 
cepted ana lead to jteace. 

And on the previous day the Fo- 
reign Secretary thus repeated his 
announcement to the Court of Berlin 
of that policy of Btrict neutrality 
which tho British Government was 
reaolved to adopt : — 

M As far as England is concerned there 
ars no immediate interests which neocs- 
aitate any direct action i* her part, cutd 
her^Mqyestjfs Government feel it to be 
their duty to wrnatoxa a strict neutrality 
between the belligerents. This is also the 
feeling qf the people qf England, and It is 
obrioua that any other ooum at present 
would tend to complications which can 
•oaroaly jet be foreseen.* 1 

These despatches entirely rebut 


Lord Pahnentoa’s charge* against 
tiie late Ministry, and place tbe new 
Premier hinaelf in a aDeDuna from 
which he will find it difficult to ex- 
tricate himself They prove. that 
ever educe December, when Palmer- 
ston was closeted with Louis Napo- 
leon at Oompi^gne, tbe British Min- 
istry were alive to the impending 
danger, and -exerted themselves to 
the uttermost to ward it off. “ Cer- 
tain it is," wrote Lord Malmesbury 
on the 13th January, “ that both 
France and Austria are looking for- 
ward to and preparing for tbe day 
when their armies shall stand in 
hostile array against each other on 
the plains of Lombardy.” They fore- 
saw the storm while as yet the cloud 
on the horizon was no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and before butt year was 
ended they were at work to prepare 
for it So masterly are these de- 
spatches of Lord Malmesbury, that he 
who runs may read in them the ex- 
cellent of the foreign policy of the 
late Ministry. Their publication has 
at onoe brought down the whole scaf- 
folding of oalomnies by which the 
Whig chiefs climbed back into power. 
Even the Times , devoted to Liberal- 
ism though it be, makes frank and 
free admission of this, and renders to 
the ex-Minister* their moed of praise. 
u The correspondence to which we 
now have aocesa,” says the leading 
journal, “ dissipate* one illusion. It 
is now perfectly clear that the war 
which Franoe is waging against 
Austria is no Jtidden and unforeseen 
struggle, precipitated by imprudence 
or wounded pride on either side. 

. . . It cannot be donbted by any 
one who reads these papers, that the 
fjriension of French \iyluence by the 
expulsion of the Austrian* from Italy 
is a settled policy of the Second Em- 
pire, and too* resolved upon jtrior to 
and independent of any recent de- 
monstrations in Italy.” * 

In this opinion we entirely concur. 
It is precisely ' whati four months 
ago, we gave reasons for believing to 
be the case. A warlike intervention 
in the affairs of Italy was a fore- 
gone conclusion with Napoleon IIL 
It was tbe same also with Sardinia. 
Before the 1st of January, tbe British 


See leading ariiol# in ths Time* oi 14th Jane. 
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Government felt it neeeanry to re- 
monstrate -with Sardinia on tn« war- 
like spirit which iti King and Min- 
iaten were fostering, and which could 
have but one object and end— a rap- 
ture with Anatna. On thii point it 
ii well to give the verdict of a neu- 
tral or anti-Oonaexv stive authority of 
each eminence as the leading jour- 
nal The Tima (June 14), in an edi- 
torial article on the Italian despatches, 
thus narrate* and comment* : — u A* 
it appeared to her M^joatj’* Ministers 
—and, indeed, to the worn generally 
—that Victor Emmanuel was dis- 
poeod to make the discontent of his 
neighbours a pretext for extending 
his own possearions, Sir James Hud- 
son, under the directions of Lord 
Malmesbury, remonstrated strongly 
with the Sardinian Government ‘To 
this both Count Oavour and the King 
replied that no cause of offence had 
been or would be given by Sardinia 
to her neighbours. His Majeaty added 
that the political horixon was threat- 
ening, but, as far as he was concerned, 
the House of Savoy would pursue its 
old comae of loyalty to it* engage- 
ments j and while he regretted cer- 
tain matters in a neighbouring State, 
he had no hesitation in saying that 
neither intrigue nor revolution would 
ever be countenanced by his country. 
Count Oavour said, that if people ex- 
pected that Sardinia was going to 
declare war they were likely to be 
disappointed.’ So much for Royal 
and Ministerial assurances. While 
the King was declaring that he would 
countenance neither intrigue nor re- 
volution, the marriage of his daughter 
had been arranged, and the enrol- 
ment of refhgeee from every State of 
the Peninsula was about to begin.” 
This duplicity, we regret to say, was 
quite in keeping with the act of 
treachery by which the same Govern- 
ment commenced it* attack upon 
Austria In 1848, When Napoleon 
IIL, who had himself been carrying 
on extensive military preparations 
for some time previously, choae to 
make it a subject of oomplaint to 
Lord Cowley that Austria was re- 
inforcing her troops on the Sar- 
dinian frontier, his lordship made 


the very natural and oogent reply, 
that he “could not forget that m 
1848 Count BuoL being then Aus- 
trian Minister at Turin, received the 
moat solemn assursnoes from the late 
King, Charles Albert, that there was 
no intention of attacking Lombardy, 
whereas, when his Majesty gave theae 
assurances, orden had been actually 
expedited to the Sardinian troops to 
march and pass the frontier. It was 
not astonishing that a Government 
of which Count Buol la a member, 
with a recollection of this act of 
treachery, should take care that Aus- 
tria was not again surprised."* 

The project of this Italian war was 
first sketched out when Count Oa- 
vour visited the French Emperor at 
Plombihre* last autumn ; and the 
.pear seemed ripe, and the arrange- 
ments wore consummated by the 
marriage of Prinoe Napoleon with 
the King of Sardinia’s daughter, in 
the beginning of the present year. 
Immediately after, and in consonance 
with the former of these events, the 
French Government commenced to 
make demands upon the Court of 
Vienna in regard to the affairs of 
Italy,— as soon appeared, not with 
the olyeot of obtaining a peooeful 
solution of the problom, but in order 
to find pretext for a rupture. “ The 
matter stands thus,” wrote Lord 
Cowley, describing the state of mat- 
ters when he went to Vienna 
“ France had made certain proposi- 
tions to Austria, to which oounter- 
pro positions had been offered ; but 
Austria had never been able to ob- 
tain the opinion of the French Go- 
vernment upon these latter. She 
had more than once asked for that 
opinion: and it remained with the 
French Government to take the next 
*tep.”t But Napoleon IU. would not 
take that step ; and the aversion of 
the French Government from any 
action in common with Austria, in 
order to effect ' reforms in Central 
Italy and the Pope’s dominions, was 
clearly expressed by Count Walewoki 
in one of his interviews with lord 
Cowley. It better suited the Mao- 
ehiaveliiau policy of Napoleon IIL to 
prepare for war, than to continue the 
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negotiations which it lay with him 
to re«iune. # And aa open rupture 
might actually hare ream ted imme- 
diately, if the British Government 
had not promptly, and with masterly 
tact, interpose*^ by directing Lorn 
Cowley to obtain from the French 
Emperor a categorical statement of 
bin demands, and thereafter proceed 
to Vienna in the intereata ol peace. 
Austria had no motive for war. Her 
whole circumstanoea and intereata 
counselled peace. Self-defence alone 
would oompel her to draw the sword. 
Every statesman in Europe knew 
that; and her conduct waa in ac- 
cordance with it— a* these despatches 
show. The following extracts give 
the gist of Lord Cowley’s account of 
his mission to Vienna : — 

" VrncM, JfenAfl, 1610 . 

u My Lord, — Being on the eve of leav- 
ing Vienna on my return to England, I 
am about to give your Lordship in this 
despatch a general nummary of the re- 
sult* of the confidential mission with 
which I have been charged. . . . 

“ Count Buol hoj shown throughout 
the disousftion* which I have had with 
him ft sincere desire to avoid the extremi- 
ties of war, and to meet the withes and 
advice of her Majesty’s Government, as 
far as he thought he might do so without 
Compromising the national honour of 
Austria. I may add, that similar foel- 
ingB were evinced by the Emperor. . . . 

[After stating that Count Buol assent- 
ed at once to the proposal for the evacua- 
tion of the Papal States by the French 
and Austrian forces, Lord Cowley pro- 
ceeds “ With respect to the reforms of 
administration to be introduced into the 
Roman Sts tea. Count Buol eipresaes him- 
self willing either to resume the negotia- 
tion which had been commenced with 
the French Government upon that sub- 
ject in 1 857, but afterwards allowed to 
drop by that Government and not by 
him, or to fall back upon the recom- 
mendations made by the five Towers to 
the Pope in 1831-32. . . . 

“ I oo me now to the fourth point men- 
tioned In your Lordship's instructions — 


namely, tha abrogation or mndiftoatino 
of the Austro- Italian treaties of 1847. 
Even on thia point, on which Austria is 
naturally more sensitive than any other, 
I leave Count Buol not only prep ar ed to 
act with moderation and forbearance with 
regard to the actual execution of thoaa 
treaties, but disposed to examine who- 
thar they may be replaced, with the con- 
sent of the other contracting parties, by 
some other combination, which, while 
relieving Austria from the neoesaity of an 
Interference the responsibility of which 
is fully felt, would not riak the chanoe 
of the Duchies becoming a prey to revo- 
lution and anarchy. . . . 

“ Count Buol said that Austria re- 
epected the right of all sovereigns and 
nations to model their own institutions. 
There was much of which he oould not 
approve in the constitution of Sardinia, 
but he had never attempted to interfere 
with it. On the same principle he had 
refrained, and would still oontinue to 
refrain, from ah intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other Italian States.” . . 

" Before quitting altogether the sub- 
ject of the separate treatise, I may men- 
tion that Count Buol oo rudder* the secret 
article in the Austro- Neapolitan treaty 
of 1815, which binds the King of Naples 
not to alter the institutions of the king- 
dom without the permission of Austria, 
to be a dead letter. . . . 

“ I have the satisfaction of adding, in 
oonclusion, that great as is the irritation 
which, it cannot be denied, exists at this 
moment against the Emperor of the 
French, the Emperor of Austria and his 
Government would accept, with a sinoere 
desire to bring them to an h orient oon- 
clusion, any overtures for a reconcilia- 
tion with Fra. ce, the acceptance of which 
would not be incompatible with their 
honour.” 

Could Austria have done more 
than thia? Wsjb not Lord Cowley 
right to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the Court of Vienna t In fact, 
everything that the French Emperor 
demanded or oould demand was con- 
ceded. Lord Cowley’s mission was 
entirely successful. And if it was 
rendered of no avail, that was purely 


* Louis Napoleon would neither resume tha negotiations, nor yet allow the 
British Government officially to interfere. u Her Mtyeetj’s Government,” wrote 
Lord Malmesbury to Lord Cowley, “ offered the co-operation of this ootmtry, as Car 
as it oould be afforded with advantage, for bringing shout an improvement in the 
social condition of Italy. To the sinoere regret of her Majesty’s Government — a 
regret that has been increased by subsequent events — Count Walewski informed 
your Excellency, on the 14th of January last, that he did not think the moment a 
favourable one for executing their purpose,” 
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tad entirely the doing of the French 
Emperor. He tu bent upon war : 
tad when thus oanght in the net of 
petee to *kilfully worked by the 
British Government, he immecnately 
•ought a pretext to eteape from hie 
own pledget tad profettiona. He 
found pitiful refuge in the propoaal 
for t Oongreaa, made by Rune it ; 
and which proposal, the Ruttian 
Government now informs ut (uee 
Prinoe Gortschakoffa circa lar) wat 
made “in order to meet the wishes 
of the French Government /" Bo 
the game went on. Frtnoe threw 
all obstacles in the way of ne- 
gotiations, and Sardinia continued 
her policy of provocation — doing 
so to the length of violating her 
treaty with Austria, and con- 
stituting t casus Mli by openly en- 
rolling Austrian deserters in her 
army. For several years past Sar- 
dinia has been crushing hcreelf with 
taxes in order to engage in this war 
of aggrandisement Already her taxa- 
tion amounts to the enormots pro- 
portion, of 54 per cent of the annual 
wealth of the country ; whereas in 
Modena (one of the states which she 
is going to liberate by incorporating 
with herself!) the proportion is not a 
tenth of that amount, or only 5 per 
cent What the financial pressure 
on Northern Italy will bo after the 
expense* of this war are added to its 
present burdens, is frightful to con- 
template. Poor Italy 1 “ ever the 
slave of those who make her free ! ” 
w It was in an evil hour for herself 
and for Europe," wrote Lord Malmes- 
bury when the war broke out, “ that 
Sardinia lent herself to dreams of 
ambition and aggrandisement, and 
forgetful of the little sympathy shown 
in 1848 by the Milanese for her cause, 
and their ingratitude for her gallant 
ootiona, she has provoked the war in 
which she is now engaged. By 
violating her treaties of extradition 
with Austria ; by fostering deserters 
from her army ; by rallying in Pied- 
mont the diaaffocted- spirits of Italy ; 
by menacing speeches against the 
Austrian Government, and by osten- 
tatious declarations that she was 
ready to do battle as the champion 
of Italy against the power and influ- 
ence of Austria, Sardinia invoked the 
storm, and is deeply reaponaible to 


the nations of Europe. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government saw thia danger- 
ous policy with apprehension* which 
have now been realised, and they 
cannot forbear from remarking that 
the first and immediate effect of the 
war which it has caused has been the 
suspension of constitutional govern- 
ment in Sardinia itself," 

If there be one man in this coun- 
try responsible for the present war 
— and there is one — that man is Lord 
Palmerston. By the sentiments 
which he expressed, and the politi- 
cal blunders which he committed, 
eleven years ago, he prevented a last- 
ing solution of the Italian question 
then, and sowed the seeds of future 
war. Why did not so tremendous 
a convulsion as the Italian revolu- 
tion and war of 1848 lend to a per- 
manent settlement of the affairs of 
Italy? Why were so many thou- 
sands of live* wasted then, and why 
is so much blood and treasure being 
sacrificed now? Chiefly because, 
eleven years ago, Lord Palmerston 
threw away the golden opportunity ; 
an opportunity not merely within 
his reach, but absolutely placed in- 
nay, eagerly thrust into— hie hands. 
Ana yet he would have none of it 1 
He blundered, and the hour passed : 
and when his eyes at length opened 
to the truth, and he implored to have 
the opportunity back again, ho found 
that his own folly and insensate pre- 
sumption had put it for ever beyond 
his reach. As the dread sequel of 
that folly and presumption, we have 
the present war. Let us recall those 
facts of 1848. At that time France, 
torn by internal revolution, could 
take no part in the struggle going on 
in Italy. Englind, free and strong 
at home, waa mistress of the situa- 
tion. She alone could interfere with 
decisive effect in the contest between 
the Italians and Austria : her power 
was so acknowledged that she held 
in her hands the scales which weigh- 
ed the fortunes of both parties At 
the height of the conteat it needed 
not the landing of a single red-coat 
regiment on the Italian shore* — it 
needed not the blockade of a single 
port of Austria or of Sardinia. The 
position of England, as related to 
that struggle, vu omnipotent Bhe 
had but to speak the word— if that 
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w*rd were spoken at the right time 
—and bee will waa law. Yet when 
the golden opportunity waa offered 
to her, pressed upon her, Lord Pah 
merrton put it aside. At the very 
ootaet of that contest, when the vaat 
military strength of Austria waa still 
uni m paired ; and when not a whisper 
of insorrection waa ret heard in loyal 
Hungary, a special me wage came 
from the Court of Vienna to Lord 
Palmerston, offering to place at hi» 
disposal the entire kingdom of 
Lombardy if England would inter- 
pose as mediator in the strife. 
Then indeed might the Italian ques- 
tion have been aettled. But after 
ten days’ delay, hia lordahip replied 
that hi* Government would not in- 
terfere unless Austria would ooneent 
to give up Venioe also ! The Aus- 
trian Government, which then held 
the whole Venetian ground with a 
fine army and impregnable forts, re- 
fused. If they were to lose everything 
by the fortune* of War, they oould not 
possibly loaejnore than Palmerston 
so presumptuously demanded. In 
despair of mediation, Radetski was 
ordered to draw the sword ; in a few 
weeka the Sardinian and Italian 
forces were driven like chaff before 
the wind ; the old warrior dictated 
Ills terms within a march of Turin ; 
and the Italian question stood again 
as before. In vain did Lord Palmer- 
ston then implore Lord Norman by 
(our ambassador at Paris) to get the 
French Government to persuade 
Austria to repeat the offer which she 
had previously made to him. Aus- 
tria nad been forced by Palmerston 
to brave the risks of war ; she had 
braved them, and had won, — and the 
golden hour for mediation was past 
We now know what his lordship's 
deliberate blunder has oost Europe, 
“ It is impossible,” said Sir James 
Graham, speaking a year after the 
event, M to say what has been the 
effect of that act of the noble Vis- 
count. My belief is, that the insur- 


rection of Hungary was the conse- 
quence, and, what I regret as much 
as any man, the intervention of Rus- 
sia— the interference of that country 
to crush the Hungarian insurrection 
having thus beec rendered nece— ny. 
. . . And has the noble Viscount pro- 
moted the cause of Italian liberty by 
the oourse he has pursued ? Pied- 
mont waa twice in one year at the 
mercy of the invading army of Aus- 
tria. Rome is in possession of the 
French army. Lombardy is under 
the military rule of Austria. Venice 
waa reconquered. And we cannot 
forget the aariDg exploits in Naple*, 
whioh the noble Viscount was so 
anxious to uphold.” 

Sidney Herbert, the new Minister 
of War, was another fierce critic of 
Palmerston’s Italian policy in 1048 ; 
and as Lord Normanby and others, 
who then supported Lord Palmerston, 
have been forced to declare against 
him now, the best wish that can be 
formed for the new Premier is, that 
he will get on better with hia old 
enemies than with his old friends 1 
It was not, therefore, merely the de- 
votion which Lord Palmerston has al- 
ways shown to the French Emperor 
that pointed him out to the latter as 
the best agent for bringing round 
the British Government to favour 
this French intervention in Italy. 
In 1848 Lord Palmerston had offi- 
cially stated, when applied to by 
Austria, that the Italian question 
must bo left to the arbitrament of 
the sword •* and not yet three years 
have elapsed since he made a naval 
demonstration against Naples, which 

E roved not only an offence, but a 
lughing-stock to Europe, as the 
French Emperor reduced it to a 
mere abortive parade. Napoleon 
IIL, with his own plans for the 
future already chalked out, wished 
to get the British Government com- 
mitted to the principle of armed in- 
tervention in Italy, but had no in- 
tention that such intervention should 


* In a despatch to oar Ambassador at Vienna (August 1848), Lord Palmerston 
then said : — “ I have to say that a question so important in itself, and so mixsd 
up with national feeling ana with traditional policy as the question whether Austria 
shall or shall not retain a portion of hor Italian possessions, has seldom beau 
decided simply by negotiation and without an appeal to arms ; and it seems now 
to have beoonee inevitable that the fortune of war must, to a certain degree at least, 
determine the manner in whioh this question between Austria and the Italians la 
to be settled." 
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then take plaoe— fleeing that for him 
the pear was not yetnpe; and that, 
moreover. he purposed that all the 
glory and advantage of such inter- 
vention should aocrue to Franoe, to 
the ezchttion of England Palmer- 
aeon haa gone all length* to favour 
thi» second Napoleon. He ahowed a 
palpable haate m congratulating the 
Dictator after the coupJfetat; and in 
needlessly expressing hia earnest ap- 
proval of that event, he did what no 
British Minister was entitled to do, 
and what no other British Minister 
would have done. Again, at the Con- 
gress of Paris, did not Lord Palmer- 
ston’s envoy . and the representatives of 
France, witnout any warning, sign a 
treaty compelling Belgium to modify 
hear free press according to the de- 
mands that might be made tpon her 
by the Government of Franoe? A 
most despotio measure, by which 
Napoleon 1IL and Lord Palmer- 
ston consummated their* entente cor- 
dial* at the expense of the law of 
nations. A pretty pair of Liberty’s 
champions I The Conspiracy Bill 
was a natural sequel to such con- 
duct : and if that “sacrifice” also was 
not made to propitiate the French 
Emperor, it was no fault of him who 
was then, and again is, the Pre- 
mier of this free country. It was 
by no accident, therefore, that, when 
Napoleon had matured his plans for 
the present war, he sent lor Lord 
Palmerston to Compifegne, to secure 
once more his powerful assistance in 
cajoling the British nation. How 
faithfully his Lordship has acted up 
to his engagements there made, is 
written in all his actions — alike in 
his speeches and in his intrigues — 
during the last ten weeks. His 
policy is not neutrality even in words. 
He makes no secret of his enmity to 
Austria, and his love for Napoleon. 
“ I hope the Austrians will be driven 
oat of Italy before the year is done," 
he says. And at the same time he 
derides the idea that we have any- 
thing to fear from Franoe, and in- 
vites us to accept as the basis of our 
future policy an unhesitating reliance 
upon the good intentions of the 
8econd Napoleon. Is this a man in 
whose hands the fortunes of England 
can be atfe ? At such a crisis in the 
•fiafr* of Europe, and when the true 
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character of the Napoleonic policy 
has at length begun to manifest It- 
self, can the British nation give its 
oonfidenoe to s rtstosman who, both 
by his past policy and recent pledges, 
has so closely united himself with 
the French Emperor, and now openly 
eulogise* the policy by which the 
latter is paving the way to ulterior 
designs ? For the last six months 
Napoleon HL has beenooanting upon 
the accession of Lord Palmerston to 
power ; and the French journals 
have never ceased to clamour for this 
event, as the best thing that oould 
happen for French policy . Barely 
two months ago, when the elections 
in this country were just concluding, 
the Pays (Prince Napoleon’s Organ), 
in one of its customary assaults upon 
the Conservative Ministry, rejoicingly 
expressed its hope that Lord Pal- 
merston would soon be again in 
power, and that he would “ repair 
the fault ” committed by his prede- 
cessors. “ Every thing,” it continued, 
“ seems to lead to the opinion that 
the return of Lord Palmerston to 
power is near at hand ; but we will 
speak of him as freely aw of his 
antagonists, and nay — ^What great 
or good thing can a Whig Minister 
come to perform, unless it be to re- 
pair the fault committed by the 
Tories t ’ . . . A Whig Minister 
may in a few days save the Continent 
from a dangerous crisis, strengthen 
the alliance of Franoe and England, 
and calm Europe with a word. If it 
is not for this great and noble end 
that Lord Palmerston desires to re- 
gain power, we cannot understand 
nis ambition.” We hope tho Brit- 
ish nation will understand hia 
ambition too. It is on no slight 
ground that Lord Norman by now 
withdraws from the Minister with 
whom he so long co-operated, and 
earnestly warns the country, “Do 
not plaoe at the head of the Govern- 
ment a Minister who has expressed 
sentiments inimical to rights which 
we have ourselves by treaty con- 
ferred.” The author of the i Conspiracy 
Bill has made many saenflees of the 
national honour and interests to pro- 
pitiate the Emperor of the F rench ; 
and now he demands this one propi- 
tiation more— that the free heart and 
justly aroused spirit of the British 
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nation shall fold themselves np in 
blank apathy and accept himself 
again as Premier. 

Thia new Coalition cannot last It 
contain* within itaelf the seeds of it* 
own speedy dissolution. The two 
year* which, to it« own great detri- 
ment and humiliation, the nation ac- 
corded to the Coalition of 1862, will 
with thl* new Coalition be oonsider- 
ably shortened. The Russian war was 
the natural consequence of the former 
Coalition : who can fully tell what 
will bo the ultimate consequence of 
the present one t When Lord Derby 
was expelled by the Liberal factions 
in December 1862, the Ciar Nicholas 
rqjoiocd, sent hi* congratulations to 
his anasn ami the Premier, and be- 
pan to get his troopa in hand for the 
invasion of Turkey. When the fac- 
tions again triumphed, three weeks 
ago, the French and Russian ambas- 
sadors openly rqjoiced as they de- 
scended from the gallery of the House ; 
and Louis Napoleon has already, 
doubtless, sent his congratulations to 
tbo author of the Conspiracy Bill on 
his restoration to power. Bat tho 
British public regard the new regime 
with coldness and suspicion. Tho 
new Ministry, it is true, are Liberals, 
and their predecessors were Con- 
servatives ; but it ifl something 
deeper than party-politics that now 
occupies the mind of the nation. On 


the memorable night of the 10th 
ultimo, when the Ministry had been 
defeated and the House was breaking 
np — even at that late hour crowd* 
thronged every avenue to the House ; 
and for whom did those crowds re- 
serve their special marks of favour 1 
Disraeli, the fallen Minister, the 
representative, of the defeated Gov- 
ernment, whs loudly and warmly 
cheered : while Lord John Russell 
was hissed ! The time has gone by 
when the pnblic will be blindly led 
by party-names ; and a critical period 
has commenced in the history of thia 
country, when the nation wifi refuse 
to tolerate the triumph of heteroge- 
neous factions at tho expense of the 
public good. Lord Derby retires 
from office honoured by an extraordi- 
nary mfrk of his Sovereign’s favour, 
and two others of the Cabinet have 
been justly distinguished by unusual 
proofs of the Royal esteem The 
country ratifies that verdict of ap- 
proval The Factions triumphed by 
a stolen success. The Ministry was 
expelled without being heard. But 
the truth is already becoming better 
known ; and we are confident that 
ere a year elapse the Coalition will 
have ended in disgrace, and the eyes 
of the country will turn again to the 
Conservative chiefs as its safest 
leaders in the hour of danger. 
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LONDON EXHIBITIONS — CONFLICT OF TIIE flOHOOLS. 


The serene heaven of Art is Tent 
asunder by civil war. The walls of 
London Exhibitions are now, as it 
were, the battle-field upon which ia 
fought out the ambition and the con- 
flicting theories of hostile schools. 
The times in which we live are criti- 
cal. This present moment would seem, 
indeed, the turning- point whence 
either promised hopes may meet witli 
true fulfilment, or threatening fears 
lead to still worso disaster. Much 
probably, however, will depend upon 
tho praise or the censure which the 
public voico shall award to the works 
submitted to it* verdict For our- 
selves, we can fortunately confide in 
the calm judgment of the educated 
people of this country, whose final 
and collective opinion, now at the 
close of the London soaaon, has been 
already sufficiently pronounced. Who 
has not heard the exclamations — wc 
had almost said the execrations— of 
the eager crowd of curiosity gathered 
round tho gaunt gravediggers of Mr 
Millais 1 In Like manner, we believo 
■nch work* as the u Return from 
Mars ton Moor,” by Mr Wallis — u Too 
Late,” hy Mr Windus — and u Tho 
King’s Orchard,” hy Mr Hughes — 
have for three long months attracted 
curiosity only to incite disgust or 
pro rote to ridicule. Again we re- 
peat we have full oonfldenoe that the 
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verdict of tho British public will be 
pronounced on the side of sobriety, 
sanity, and the modesty of nature. 
For a whilo the multitude may 1* 
misled. Wild eccentricity— even the 
unaccustomed strangeness of gross 
mannerism — mnj fur tho moment 
attract tho public gaxe, but In tho 
end wc again find devotion centre 
round the names which have long 
boon worshipped — admiration again 
revert to those works of the old true 
English school, which admits of pro- 
gression whilo it decries revolution, 
and is now and ever content to walk 
humbly with nature, Hnd subpiit to 
the teachings of an ancient wisdum. 
Thus, after the sensation of u not 
unploasing paroxysm, docs the mind 
again revert to it* accustomed Imimts 
— seek grateful repose in the grey 
stillnew of a Creswick landAcai»e, nr 
find recruited health in the breezy 
spray of a Stanfield shore. In com- 
pany, too, with Mr Robert*, wc de- 
light to row on the canals, and visit 
the palaces of the sea-girt city, now, 
as in days of old, ere Th * Stone* 
of Vntice had reared their phantom 
forms, and with mimgc vapouring* 
misled the world. The world of na- 
ture and of human nature in ever 
new, and yet ever old ; and thus the 
corresponding world of art ever wan- 
ders into new phases, and then Again 
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reverts to accustomed path*. We 
hare wandered, indeed, widely and 
wildly ; and now, if we mistake not, 
the ever-reciirring reaction will onoe 
again set in. As critics, it now be- 
comes our doty more carefully to 
mark the ebb and the flow of the 
warring tide, and especially to keep 
good guard over those great land- 
marks and beacons which have so 
long and so well served for guidance 
and saved from shipwreck. 

The Royal Academy for the past 
season will, in future years, be held 
illustrious for a mediocrity among 
the multitude, redeemed only by a 
startling eccentricity among tne few. 
Year by year we again deplore the 
absence of some of the greatest names. 
It is now long since Sir Charles Enst- 
lake has adorned the walls of the 
Exhibition by that tender yet qnccn- 
like beauty, caught from the climoof 
Italy and the art of Venice. Maclwe, 
for the present year, enters nn ap- 
pearance only by a small and unim- 
jwrtant work, “The Poet to his Wife,” 
— “ what a heaven on earth we’d 
make it ! ” Horbert, engaged on his 
great commission for tho Houses of 
Parliament, gives earnest of a coming 
master-work only in a heartfelt study 
of “The Magdalen." In like manner, 
Ward, more fully engrossed by his 
labours at Westminster, finds time to 
send to Trafalgar Square but one small 
ct fanltloss work. Frith recruits 
imself with leisure after his great 
labour of “ The Derby,” and pays 
but minor triWto to art and litera- 
ture in the small yet speaking ]»r- 
truit of “ Charles Dickens in his 
Study." Webster is wholly abeont, 
and Mulready is not at bis l>est ; and 
thus is it that portraits “ of a gentle- 
man,” portraits u of a lady” — tributes 
to vanity, wotlth, and mere position 
—usurp tho plai* of higher art, and 

S 've to tho Academy more than ovor 
e aspect of a shop. Great works 
doubtless there are, which must fall 
under our detailed examination, at- 
testing what our good old Einrliah 
school has beet&ajtd still is. M on- 
itrous works, likewise^ will call for 
our special nofcioe, plainly but sadly 
showing to what exocss of folly the 
new school has fallen— to what dire 
results false doctrine has betrayed 
men once rich in healthful genius. 


From the Academy of oils to the two 
Galleries of water-colours the transi- 
tion and the contrast is agreeable. 
Mr Ruskin, probably, is the only man 
in England who, on entering these 
two Exhibitions, could venture to 
assert that “the Water-Colour So- 
cieties are in steady descent” Heis i 
naturally the only man who desire* 
to see tne extravagance of his own' ' 
special views pushed to a consistent 
and uuiform absurdity. On the wallB 
of the Academy, year after year, he 
lovingly dotes over the childish de- 
tail, the puerile conceits, the distem- 
pered colour, and the morbid fancy, 
which, under his fostering care, have 
at length reached the utmost limits 
of enduranoe. From this merciless 
persecution of the eye loving tran- 
quillity and decorum, refuge may 
still happily be found within the 
more sheltered retreats of water- 
colour art. Even the French, strange 
to say, can teach us lessons of mo- 
deration and propriety. We shall 
presently oak tne reader to step into 
tho small gallery of French art, if 
only to show that the best colour 
is often tho most subdued— that the 
greatest strength may yet be found 
m the simplicity of repose — the near- 
est approach even to the infinity of 
nature in a suggestive generality and 
u pervading breadth. Never was 
there a time when English art was 
bo distracted. Every Exhibition is 
ns a house divided against itself. 
The conflict of jcbools, tho civil war 
of opiswing parties, threaten the em- 
pire of Art with hopeless anarchy. 
For ourselves, we will not declare 
peace where tnere can be no peace. 
We proclaim a war, we preach exter- 
mination by the sword against those 
enemies of all that is lovely in art, 
who lrnvo ruthlessly mutilated the 
fair form of beauty, and dragged it 
through the dirt. 

Let us seek, however, if only for a 
moment, the blessed repose of peace 
as we contemplate tne works of 
honoured men still content to dwell 
in the sobriety of simple truth. Eng- 
land, a gem of gentlest ray set in an 
emerald sea, an Eden of green fields, 
and shady paths, and happy homes, 
has ever given to English art her 
heritage of the sylvan landscape, her 
empire of the stormy sea. Mx Ores- 
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wiek in hi* “ Coming’ Sommer," * 
rifer ford, a rustic wooden bridge, 
cattle in the cool stream, a Tillage 
church and farm nestling in the trees, 
'res ui onoe more that quiet peaoe- 
1 nature which lie* wo near to our 
beat affection*. “ Under the Old 
Bridge,” too, a ik etcher’* and a fish- 
er’s haunt, ivy-grown, tree-embower- 
ed, pebble-strewn, ia another example 
of that limple and unadorned truth 
which put* to *hame the gaud and 
the mannerism of mastere eager only 
for notoriety. Mr T. Danby, likeh 
wise, a name honoured for the father’s 
sake, claims a landscape deservedly 
hung full upon the line, belonging to 
the old and the good school, coming 
in direct descent from the now much- 
abuaed Claude Lorraine. “ Hills and 
Dales in Wales,” a calm retreat, shut 
out in solitude from the clamonr of 
the crowdod world, a scene of un- 
dulating heights rich in the golden 
robes of autumn, placid in the gentle 
glow of evening sky, trees gracefully 
symmetrical, slumbering in the twi- 
light uf the sinking sun, casting soft 
•liadows, in which peaceful sheep 
repose, make together a simplo yet 
beauteous pastoral, which speaks of 
the love which dwells in nature. 

Of Mr Lee, a namo not without 
honour, we would say little. His 
“ Buy of Biscay,” a large pretentious 
work, claiming attention cliiefly by 
its size and prominent position^ has, 
in ita feeble literal handling, in its 
oi*aqae anti leaden colour, nothing in 
common with the dash and the roar 
and the glory of an Atlantic storm. 
In his u Coast of Cornwall ” again, 
we havo nature id action and motion, 
treated by a painter emphatically 
without emotion — a fruitless attempt 
to huild up grandeur out of an in- 
finity of feehle laborious detail ; one 
example, among many, of a man who 
has lost the characteristics belonging 
to his original manner under the old 
school, without gaining as a recom- 
pense that illunve imitation which 
is the boast and the privilege of the 
new. Mr Witherington must like- 
wise be classed among the Academi- 
cians who belong to the past. Hi* pic- 
ture of “ Wharfedale," like the work* 
of the last - named painter, shows 
nature in a certain garb of academic 
propriety, with all that is unruly and 


rough tamed down to the sober lim- 
its and line* of carefully-balanced 
landscape - gardening. One of the 
greatest evil* incident to the present 
management of the Royal Academy 
is the prescriptive right poa*e*»d by 
every member, whatever be tho merit 
of hi* pictures, to the choicest plaoe* 
upon the walls of the Exhibition, ex- 
cluding men and works who rightly 
claim honour and distinction. 

We can boost of no artist more 
thoroughly Eugli*h than Mr Stan- 
fiold — so vigorous in hand, so manly 
in Bentiment, so wedded to ocean life 
of stormy wave and rocky coait 
His picture of tho year, * x A Maltese 
Xebec on tho Rocks of Procida," the 
island and castle of I*chia ia the 
distance, has all the characteristics 
of his better works. The dashing, 
foaming sea, tho shipwrecked craft 
driven upon tho rocky shore, storm- 
clouds hurrying nereis the sky, 
gulls buffeting against the wind, the 
castle hanging from tho rock, tho 
bdow lying upon tho distant moon 
tain, arc elements of the grand and 
“the terrible, as when nature enacts a 
tragedy. But the ways of nature ore 
so manifold, the walks of art *o 
diversified, that wo place no restric- 
tive limits upon subject, manner, 
or treatment. Stanfield is admirable, 
but fortunately, after all his labours, 
nature is still unexhausted. Out of 
her infinite store come the storm and 
the culm, tho grey of morning, the 
glow of sunset ; each man, according 
to his vision or his need, takes and 
appropriates all that he can ; and 
yet nature, like the infinity of space 
or tho boundless realms of timo, 
lies *till before the artist and tho 
poet, offering new and exlumatless 
treasure. Thu* is it that year after 
year, on entering our Exhibitions, we 
eagerly seek whother any new and 
gifted man has opened for us a fresh 
delight, penetrated more doeply into 
untold mysteries, caught more of tho 
pathos, the joy, or tho sorrow, which 
dwells in effaing ikies or autumn 
glow. A Ktffltl Art, wo take it 
as a National Church, shunning all 
sectarian narrowness, must embrace 
every aapoct of the truth, and each 
phase of varied intellect A National 
Art must be brwul as universe, 
progressive as science, expansive a* 
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civilisation, varied and manifold as 
the working* of the human mind. 
We rejoioe, therefore, when from 
time to time new schools arise, and 
unaccustomed phenomena teli of some 
fresh development. If we admire a 
Claude, a Poussin, or a Salvator Rota 
ofa past age,we would not seek tolimit 
our modern men to those day* of oom- 
parative ignorance and ineiperienoa 
Even in art, we stand upon tne shoul- 
ders of the Past, and can now see at 
least farther, if we do not always act 
better. The onoe narrow sphere of 
art, at all events, is widened Madon- 
nas and Holy Families are no longer 
the limits of the sacred and the lovely 
in human nature. The whole field 
of history, with its noble deeds of 
patriotism and valour, all that in 
man is great or in woman is gentle, 
mav now be brought within the 
widened embrace of modern art. 
Thus that fresh schools should from 
time to time arise, we hold to be in - 
evitnbla That conflict and Imttlc 
should ensue, we believe to bo hut 
the condition of progression. Only 
of this one thing let us be xealoua, 
that in the battle now raging, truth 
may not bo worsted. 

* We Bhall have occasion to show 
that reputations have boon already 
wrecked, and that the present course 
of events threatens with further dis- 
aster. Yet wo believe it must be 
admitted by nil candid observers, 
that the new school has boon produc- 
tive of some benefit Even the pre- 
sent Exhibition, given up to extra- 
vagant excess, contains some works 
of comparative moderation, marked 
by that truthful, dust 1 study of nature, 
which nooeasarily brings commensu- 
rate reward. The works of the two 
younger Linnell* will perhups be re- 
oeived as the most favourable ex- 
amples of that laborious detailed 
study of nature, which now goes 
strangely under the name of pre- 
Eaphaalitiam. They offer to the world 
a result somewhere between nature, 
the pre^RaphaelitesL and the works 
of Mr Linnell thwr father. From 
nature they take their subject, from 
the pro- Raphaeli to* an exoese of de- 
tail not actually to be seen ; and 
from their father, a golden lustrous 
colour. Thu* do they love to paint 
the golden u Harvest,* field* ripe and 


heavy with the waving earn gathered 
in by peasantry, set like lustrous 
jewels in among the clustering 
sheaves. Different in subject, but 
allied in richness of colour and dose- 
wee of study, are the works of Mr 
Hook, taken from the field or flood. 
His subjects or compositions have all 
the accidents and casual incident* of 
unpremeditated not ere. A rural lane 
in Devon, crossed by a rustic bridge, 
floodsd by a running stream through 
which a cmred cart is rattling and 
jolting,— such are the topics which, by 
close study and rich colour, he works 
up into glowing pastorals. Then, 
again, he takes to ocean, launches 
from Clovelly shore the rude fishing- 
boat, rowed by the strong arm of 
hardy storm-beaten tors, through the 
foam of an emerald sea sunned by 
rainbows. Incidents the most com- 
mon, and subjects the most homely, 
are thus, by admirable painting and 
richest harmony of colour, wrought 
into poetic ardour and intcusity. 
Two other works nlao claim a passing 
notice os favourable illustrations ot 
the cloBe study of nature which gives 
to the present phase of onr Eng- 
lish school Its surest prom i bo, Mr 
Knight’s “ Barley Harvest on the 
Welsh Const ” is certainly among the 
more praiseworthy works executed 
under so-called pre-Raphaelite in- 
fluence, careful and truthful through- 
out ; the detail of rock, field, and 
wave kept duly subordinate to an 
unobtrusive general effect We re- 
cognise likewise in Mr M'Callum’s 
Monarch Trees of Windsor Park,"’ 
an accuracy and firmness of drawing 
till recently but seldom found within 
the province of landscape art 
Tuo study of nature is of conrse the 
only sure basis upon which art can 
rest, the only certain condition of a 
healthful progression. Yet it will 
always be a question of some doubt 
and difficulty how the infinitude 
which is in nature shall be brought 
within the limits of a canvass, how 
the multitudinous detail of leaf and 
herbage, or the illimitable vastnesa 
of earth and sky, the might of the 
passing storm, the power of the dash- 
ing wave, shall be brought within the 
inanimate surfaoe of ft few square 
feet or inche*. The very difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility of the 
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talk, Lai proverbially l©d to a bold 
oumprofriise ud surrender. Art ha* 
thus in all ooontries and in all 
times, under the coasciouanem of ab- 
solute inability, renounced the in- 
tension to ill ii5i re and literal imita- 
tion, taking refuge in the grand 
breadth of a sweeping shadow, and 
trusting for the moat part to a 
dexterous or generalised execution 
for the suggestion of an impracti- 
cable detail. This, we say, has been 
the uniform theory and practice of 
art in all age* and countries. But 
now in these latter days has arisen 
a Btrange and unheard-of attempt, 
whioh claims consideration, on tne 
one hand, by its conscientious effort, 
and on the other by its mischievous, 
not to say ridiculous, results. Mr 
Brett’s “ VhI d’Aoeta” is the latest and 
most astounding attempt made in 
this direction. Mr Brett, we may pre- 
sume, is a [jet prottxfc of Mr Ruakin. 
His picture of hut year, “ The Stona- 
breaker obtained in the Notes the 
special praise due to “ the most per- 
fect piece of painting.” “II/* says 
Mr iW in, “ he can paint bo lovely 
a distance from the Surrey downs 
and rail way-trs versed vales, what 
would he not make of the cheat- 
net groves of the Val <1 ’Aosta 1 I 
heartily wish him good speed and 
long exile." Accordingly, in the 
present Exhibition Mr Brett astounds 
the world by mountains and chest- 
nuts taken from this chosen “ Val 
d’AoatiL” a work which the laureate 
of pre-Raphaclite art greets with 
these words : w Ye*, here we have it 
at last — some close coming to it at 
least— historic landscape, properly so 
called — landscape-painting with a 
meaning and a use.” “ Historic land- 
scape " indeed I An art of as much 
dignity as the labour of the drill- 
plough, or the plodding of spade 
husbandry, with Its dotting-iu of 
aeods and its digging of furrows. A 
mosaic of chopped stones, straw, and 
rubble ; a worsted-work tapestry of 
u stitcb-stitch-stitch,” M work-Wark- 
work,” « till the heart is sick and the 
brain is benumbed, as well as the 
weary hand." “ Yes. here we have 
it at last ; " all that is small and in- 
significant, moss-grown, dew-dotted, 
iwwdle^ pointed ; chestnuts growingon 
the distant trees, which yet you may 


gather with the era tat retched hand, 
a vineyard lying down the valley- 
slope, where you may oount pole for 
pole ; a man in black breeches and 
white shirt tilling an arable field at 
half a mile’s distance, dotted in so 
sharp and near that yon are sure he 
would willingly walk into the fore- 
ground, and tbenoc oat of the picture, 
aid you but call or beckon. Yet 
after all this heartless drudgery of 
weary days and flagging months, we 
would ask Mr Brett whether he iue-\? 
ceeded in putting in one-tenth of the \ 
leaves on every tree, one-twentieth i 
port of the herbage wncrewith nature r 
clothes herself without thought or 
toil Did he not feel himself defeat- 
ed even on his chosen ground ; aDd 
that nature, were it not for oompas- 
aion, would, have disowned him for 
her own f But it would appear that 
the mercy of less faithful man already 
fails him. With some heartlcasneae 
of cruelty, oven Mr Ruskin can de- 
clare that the work is w wholly emo- 
tionless.” His kind patron bid him 
seek long exile in Italy, and then, 
when returning with his accomplish- 
ed task, the hard labour of weary 
hours and days and weeks, endured 
under the burning sun, in the driving 
ruin, or the buffeting wind, ut once 
ho is welcomed by the rebuke, this 
“ is mirror’s work, not man’s" work 
Yes, assuredly. How could it have 
been otherwise! You sink your 
artist into a drudge, a mere machine 
to copy and manufacture. Take the 
work, then, Huch as it is, and be con- 
tent. But for mercy’s sake say not a 
word of the artist’s bouL That, of 
course, from the first you have re- 
solved to sacrifice. In art there are 
two kinds of labour, the one of head, 
the otheT of hand. Yon have chosen 
the small stippling handicraft, the ac- 
knowledged refuge of mental weak- 
ness ; you have contracted for yoar 
picture by the square inch ; and com- 
mencing in the farthest corner, you 
will find so many thousand or ten 
thousand dots in the square foot. 
You must take tbs work for what it 
ia worth, and only be too thankful 
that it is not still worso. You have 
made your choice, and henceforth 
have nothing in common with the 
man of passion, who sweep* in the 
broad shadow of the passing storm. 
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You are wide as the world asunder 
from those giants of Urge tool and 
mighty hanu, who, like Michael An- 
gelo, hewed Titons from the solid 
rock ; or, like Salvator among the 
tempest- tost Apennines, or Tintoret 
in the vast ceilings of 8t Roch, threw 
upon canvass with rapid hand the 
grandeur and dramatic intensity of 
mountain and rock, sea and sky. 
Train up a school to feeble servility 
of hand, and these master-strokes of 
nature are beyond your reach. 

The same melancholy tale is told 
in other works. “ The King’s 
Orchard,” by Mr Hughes, is one of 
tho saddest examples of intellect 
prostrated, and Bound common-sense 
turned to ridicule, which has ever 
come within our notice. Apple-blos- 
Boms for a landscape, and dolls for 
the figures, may well convince Mr 
Buskin that one man at least has 
rfchtly understood tho purport of his 
teachings. Tbauks, we presume, to 
this manly tuition, tho painter line 
hero given us an art hopelessly emas- 
culate ; silks and velvets dotingly 
dotted with purposeless detail ; child- 
hood lifelessly lying on trunk of tree ; 
youth crippled upon knees maunder- 
ing mawkish music. This is the 
noble art which has at length been 
secured to our English school ; this 
the fitting ex]»onent of tinsel words 
and bauble eloquence — childhood 
hopelessly childish — impotent in 
bouy to ploy or to sport, and in mind 
incipient of idiotoy. 

It is with (loop regret that we liavo 
to reooni still another reputation 
wrecked in devotion to a cause which 
has this year betrayed its votaries 
into aven more than accustomed ex- 
travagance, Mr Wallis, honoured as 
the painter of the “ Ckatterton,” has 
now dishonoured both himself and 
his cause by the u Return from Mar- 
iton Moor. This artist, with others 
ofhii school, would seem to hold that 
geDius is best shown in the trans- 
gression of the limit* and the laws 
which all previous genius had hitht rto 
observed. The story and intention 
of the picture are undoubtedly simple 
and heartfelt. The return of a worn 
and wounded knight to home and 
anxious parents; tire eager attitude 
of the father rising to meet the son’s 
approach ; the hameish housewife 


mother, the model of domestic solici- 
tude, are sufficient to show whet 
power of expression is within this 
artist’s reach, did he but soberly 
follow the simplicity of nature. The 
imitation of nature which was onoo 
the watchword of the school, is here 
seen in colour the most outrageous, 
and detail absolutely impossible. The 
blase of a sunset sky, red, green, and 
saffron yellow, the knights features 
gory with blood, or glowing from the 
neat of battle ; roses and flowers of 
brazen face and staring eye, verily 
blind the sober vision, and darken 
aDd dnnle by excess of light. Jn in- 
finity of detail the work is not less 
distracting. The father’s beard is 
counted hair for hair ; the swallow 
swooping down with swift flight is 
yet painted with all the detail of 
beak, eye, and plumage ; pigeons are 
cooing on the distant dovecot ; a 
barn-door fowl is crowing between 
tho stirrup of the rider and the 
horse's leg, and thus from centre to 
furthest corner is every inch crowded 
with incident, till the picture, like a 
drop of Thames water seen in the 
oxy hydrogen microscope, is amazing- 
ly wonderful, but monstrously dis- 
agreeable. 

There are other works — “ Too 
Late,” for example, by Mr Windus, 
and “The Burgesses of Calais” — 
which might challenge our criticism, 
did time jienuit. We must, how- 
ever, at once hasten to the pictures 
of Mr Millais — the “Vale of Rest,” 
and “Spring” — which, even after the 
notorious “SirIsumbras T, and hiswon- 
droua wooden horse, have taken the 
world hy a fresh surprise. “The Vale 
of Rest ” of the present year ia un- 
doubtedly a work of power, but it is 
the power of repulsion ■ it attracts 
attention only to repel sympathy. 
The crudest green of a grass-grown 
churchyard ; the unmitigated black, 
conflicting with the chalky white of 
the nuns’ attire • the two nuns them- 
selves. the one inveterate in labour, 
the other desperate in nglinfss, — con- 
stitute that high suoceaa which is not 
to be distinguished from the depth 
of failure. In the churchyard itself 
is a certain black solemnity, in the 
whole scene * shuddering horror ; — 
the black-white dress, the dirty fice 
of the nun shovelling sway the 
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murky mould of decayed mortal- 
ity ; the companion nun, Mated on 
tombstone, with clasped hands and 
mask-like face, as of a death’s-head 
skull, with large wandering eye*, 
finding no rest even in this vale of 
rest ; nuns which seem in robust, 
rude, massive health and vigour, 
fitted to win heaven by physical aa- 
aault, — these oertainly are sufficient 
claims to attract round this astound- 
ing work crowds of curious gaaers, 
who hasten with eager curiosity, 
pause in murmuring dismay, linger, 
and then at length steal away with 
horrors of memory not to bo wiped 
out This desperate attempt, which 
insults good taste and outrages all 
established usage — which is painted 
with a rude, coarse, and slovenly 
haste, as if meant for a designed re- 
versal of former careful years of 
study— retains yet some casual re- 
miniscence of better days. The 
sapphire of the evening sky, in 
which a purple cloud silently floats ; 
the darkness of solemn trees, which 
stand as mourning mutes around the 
abode of dcatb ; the earnest intent 
of the grave-digging nun, throwing 
out the death-laden mould with the 


ing from a man who, in his picture 
of “ The Huguenots,” devoted, it is 
said ; three months to the painting of 
a bn ok wall That avowed deapiaers 
of beauty should at length degene- 
rate into devoted disciples of ugli- 
new, is perhaps not ao surprising. 
Yet for so bold and so bald an expo- 
sition of the theory, few probably 
will have found themselves prepared. 
Hair moulded of ruddy sand, lying 
lank upon the shoulders aa dishevel- 
led rope-ends ; feature* without form 
or delicacy ; lipe poutingly pettish,re- 
produced in eight examples of this 
remarkable family, constitute a tis- 
torhood deliberately dedicated to the 
ungraceful. 

With these two desperate work* we 
close our notice of a school which 
year by year taxes the public taste 
to the utmoft limits of endurance. 
Starting, some seasons now gone by, 
with all the aspects of a hostile yet 
united schism from the old estab- 
lished faith, we now find at length 
internal division reigning within tho 
narrow limits of its communion. On 
the one hand we have seen certain 
mon still servilely prostrated and 
bound down to the mere letter and 


earnestness of duty, as the servant 
who, in George Herbert’s poem, 
swept a room to the glory of God, — 
these are the only remnants of that 
genius which obtained recognition in 
the painting of M The Huguenots ” 
and “ The Order of Release. 

u Spring" is the second work in 
which Mr Millais has condescended 
to arrest attention by the ruin of his 
previous reputation. Spring — yes, 
spring with a vengeance — in the 
rank growth of orchard grass, in tho 
heavy profusion of apple-blossoms ; 
spring in the budding, pouting, 
flowery yonth of eight voting maid- 
ens decked with garlands, junketing, 
■tanding, kneeliug, lying, in every 
possible posture of awkward unrest 
and ill-humoured disoontent We 
have often heard of truth venus 
beauty ; but that even being now a 
worn-out novelty, a new surprise is 
sought in the overthrow of both 
tenth and beauty oonioined. Apple- 
bloMMis of fourfold their natural 
■tee — 3k execution in which consci- 
Mtious labour seem* designedly set 
at naught — are strange protest* oom- 


dcad detail of a miscalled nature, 
wholly losing its larger spirit, ana 
forgetful of that greater life and 
glory which rule witnin the dements. 
This is the school of apple-trees and 
cherry-blossoms— the mere dotting- 
in of primroses, blue- bells, and fore- 
ground flowers, at the dictation of a 
critic whoso service has at length be- 
come an insufferable thraldom. Wo 
protest against a tymnny which 
year by year prostrates the strength 
of our rosing men, and has gone far 
to blight the promise of our English 
school. Mr Millais has, however, at 
last broken loose from the binding 
fetters, but with a reaction so despe- 
rate that shipwreck threatens on the 
further shore. In this secession from 
the bonds of the once sacred “ bro- 
therhood," we see still further confu- 
sion falling on the new school, now 
left without ita leader. For ourselves 
in this reigning discord we wjuJd 
wish to inculcate the widest tolera- 
tion. Nature, like heaven itself; haa 
room enough and to spare, l^iblic 
too, is bo widely various as not 
only to tolerate but demand genius 
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the meet various, and art the most 
diversified. Let every school of art, 
then — every manifestation of honeat 
talent, both great and email— live and 
prosper. But what we specially re- 
gret is this— that men, manifestly 
meant to embraoe the universe, 
should sell all that is great ami 
noble within their souls to a petty 
paltry calling, in which the slowest 
and the weakest intellects must ob- 
tain the greatest glory. What we 
condemn most strongly is, that men 
richly endowed, as Mr Millais, should, 
to a mistaken and pretended truth, 
sacrifice that earthly, nay, heavenly 
beauty, which, under the sway of 
grace* and muses, and even under 
the later revelation of angels, has 
been ever the brightest heritage of 
art 

For some years past, the strength 
of the English school has been placed 
on rooord, not upon the walls of the 
Royal Academy, but in the corridors, 
the ro hi ug-rooms, the an te-ch ambers, 
and the Royal Gallery of the Palace 
at Westminster. 'What the cathe- 
dral of Milan, with its crowd of 
four thousand statues, has been to 
modem Italian sculpture, the new 
palaoe at Westminster, with its sta- 
tues of statesmen, and its grand 
frescoes commemorative of great 
deeds in English history, will be- 
come to our national school of art, 

g iving that imperial patronage which 
as ever, through incited patriotism 
and promised fame, stimulated the 
artists of all times to their nobkxt 
works. We learn from the reports 
of the Royal Commissioners that Mr 
Cope has received orders for eight 
frescoes iu the Peers’ Corridor, 
and Mr Ward a similar commission 
for the Commons’ Corridor. Mr 
Dyce has already executed in the 
Queen’* Robing-room freaooes taken 
from the legenaof King Arthur, “The 
Virtue* of Chivalry,” “ Roligion ” 
“ Courtesy,” u Generosity," u Mercy " 
— works which the Commissioners 
have pronounced as “ altogether sa- 
tisfactory, whether regarded in their 
general treatment, or as examples of 
themethod of fresco-pointing." Intlie 
last report too we find this entry : — 
w We propoae,” say the Commission- 
er*, “to commission Daniel Madise, 
R.A., to paint in freaoo one of the 


subjects in the Royal Gallery, at the 
price of one thousand pounds” From 
the seventh report we find that the 
Commissioners intend to devote the 
Peers’ Robing-room to Scripture 
history. Thu hall will comprise 
three large and six smaller compart- 
ments, two measuring £0 feet by 10 
feet, the third measuring 28 feet, also 
by 10 feet ; and the six smaller com- 
partment* 7 feet wide by 10 feet 
nigh. “ Your Committee,” says the 
report, “ being desirous to vary the 
proposed decorations, and conceiving 
that Scripture subjects, as affording 
■cope for the highest style of design, 
ana as being especially eligible on 
other grounds, should by no means 
be excluded, considered that the 
above-named locality, in which the 
principal compartments intended for 
painting are of considerable magni- 
tude, would be well adapted for such 
subjects. Your Committee were of 
opinion that the illustrations Bhould 
hare reference to the idea of J ustice 
on earth, and its development in 
Law and Judgment, and that the 
following subjects would be appro- 
priate.” Theso subjects embrace 
‘ Moses bringing down the Tables 
of the Law to the Israelites,” “ The 
Fall of Man,” u His Condemnation 
to Labour,” “ The Judgment of So- 
lomon,” and “ The Vision of Daniel” 
From tho last report we learn that 
the largo cartoon for the first of these 
subjects, “ Mofc-J bringing down the 
Tables of the Law,” has Deen com- 
pleted by Mr Herbert, to “ the entire 
satisfaction " of the Commissioners. 
In the magnitude and importance of 
these projected or already accom- 
plished works, taxing the energies of 
our best artists, the reader will find 
sufficient explanation of the fact that 
the Royal Academy, for this and 
some previous years, has not reflected 
the strength of our English school. 
Yet never was there a time of 
greater promise. A school hitherto 
of small cabinet limits, subservient 
to mere private domestic wants, will 
now take a wider range. Our artists 
will be enlisted in the cause of our 
oountry’s glory ; they will be called 
upon worthily to record in painted 
history those great deeds, those tri- 
umphs of war, policy, or enterprise, 
through which now at length, in the 
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progression of the oenturfea, Rnjland 
anas herself free in constitution, great 
is commerce and in wealth, rwc in 
all wherewith civilisation can reward. 
A task more glorious than thus to 
omblaron a nation's history and ho- 
nour in the palace of a people’s legis- 
lation, has never yet incited painter’s 
genius ; and henoeforth it will be seen 
whether the school of English art can 
rise to a dignity commensurate with 
this duty. 

But there are pictures fortunately 
in the present Exhibition whioh give 
assurance for the future. Mr Her- 
bert’s u Marv Magdalen/’ a study for 
a picture of “ The Holy Women pass- 
ing at Daybreak the rluce of Cruci- 
fixion,’’ belongs to that earnest and 
spiritual school from whence arose 
the religious works of the middle 
ages. It is the grey of the early 
morning, and with Bpicea the holy 
womon pass the place of crucifixion 
— deep sorrow, as of long watching 
and weeping, is seen in swollen eyo 
and anguish - stricken mouth; yet 
grief has not marred a beauty which, 
though shadowed, still shines with 
spiritual light The careful and 
serious work of Mr Dyce belongs 
likewise to the same earnest manner, 

“ The Good Shepherd,” carrying the 
lamb in His boeorn, enters by the 
strait gate into the sheepfohL The 
sliecp follow in His steps, for they 
know His voice, and are known of 
Him. This work is fitly raised hy a 
severity of treatment and a spiritu- 
ality of type above the ordinary 
aspttft and incidents of actual life. 
The robea are long, flowing, and 
stately, the head is high ana noble 
in form, the features are cast iu the 
purest spiritual type. It is an ideal 
art, arising, like religion itaelf, from 
an aspiration of the soul, seeking a 
perfection not fully realised on earth. 

Of the works executed by other 
Academicians, more onerously en- 
gaged, as we have said, elsewhere, 
we must take some passing notice. 
Mr Maclise, in ** The Poet to his 
Wife,” gives some indication of his 
accustomed merit and his well-known 
mannerism. In Mr Cope’s “Cordelia” 
we are treated to a refined drawing- 
room picture of bright colours and 
pkasmg forms, where delicate beauty 
is the type of innocence, and liquid 
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tearful eves the token of suffering. 
Mr Ward, too, in his small and care- 
ful picture, “ Marie Antoinette listen- 
ing to the Act of Accusation, “ recalls 
the remembraaoe of honoured works, 
and shows the full vigour of well- 
known powers. Of other men it is 
scarcely necessary that we should 
speak, just because nothing new re- 
mains to be added to loDg-rei tended 
commendation. Stanfield, Roberta, 
and Landseer are among the estab- 
lished institutions of the English con- 
stitution, and we oould only desire, 
were it possible, that their essentially 
British art could last as long as 
British liberties. Of course Mr 
Stanfield is still master of the sea, 
fearing no foreign invasion ■ Mr 
Roberts still rows his gondola at 
Venice, as if no hostile fleet lay be- 
yond the Lido ; and Sir Edwin paints 
deer and dogs, knowing that no talk 
of war can lessen the love for Eng- 
lish sport. When to this we add that 
the sheep and cattle of Mr Cooper 
Btill repoee under the shade of trees 
or iu the glow of sunset; that Mr 
Frank Stone, ever young iu perennial 
Iovo, still indulges in the soft sickli- 
ness of a bichryinoee sentiment; that 
at least one jnuntcr has again induced 
Milton to do accustoroeu duty in dic- 
tating poems to wife and daughters, 
with all the variety of which the sub- 
ject is now susceptible ; — wlnm to all 
this wc assign oven more than ubuo! 
space to portraiture— beauties at bal- 
conies, statesmen at columns, ladies 
with vases of flowers backed by hack - 
nied background of ponderous cur- 
tains, we have probably said quifco 
sufficient to enable the reader to 
lace himself in the midst of an Exhi- 
ition by no means remarkable for 
unaccustomed merit 
Yet we are doing some injustice to 
an Academy which, with all ita short- 
comings, must still be aooepted as the 
great event of the current year. Tbo 
namesof Oreswick, Stanfield, Roberts, 
and Landseer, of Ward, Maclise, 
Cope, Herbert, and Dyce, have al- 
ready been mentioned. Others yet 
remain who have this year appar- 
ently made some effort to surpass 
themselves. Mr Piekeregill exhibits 
two works of more than usual ambi- 
tion- and more than ordinary success. 
In the present material, literal, sad 
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purely naturalisticaspect of our Eng- 
lish school, when every bead most 
be an actual portrait, and every 
objeot be marked by the literal 
fidelity of a photograph, it ia aim oat 
inevitable that the more ideal and 
imaginative effort* of Mr Pickertgili 
should meet with some disparage- 
ment. Hii “Warrior Poet* of the 
South contending in Song," whatever 
be its defects, is certainly one of the 
moat deliberate and successful of pro- 
tests against the existing tendencies 
of our schools. We hold it to be no 
reproach that the rich, sumptuous col- 
ouring of Venice, the sensitive and vol- 
uptuous beauty of Giorgione, the I)e- 
cameroD picnics of a poetic romance, 
should find some sympathetic re- 
sponse in the genius of England. 
We can admire the painstaking 
plodding of a simple art dedicated 
to a cottage peasantry, but imagina- 
tion also loves to revel in glowing 
phantoms of on ideal beauty, fair 
maidens, luscious in the first blush uf 
glowing youth, docked in the lustrous 
glitter of richest robes, heads gently 
landing to tlio sweet sound of song, 
hands sensitive to the dying cadence, 
and soft to the touch of amorous love. 
This picture, then, though somewhat 
conventional, belongs to a pleasing 
poetio Btvlo, leading the fancy from 
tlio actual walks of daily life far away 
into the fa) »led land of song. Some- 
what allied in school is Mr Watt’s 
“ Isabella,” a refined poetic head— a 
sufficiently close nature Btudy ele- 
vated to an ideal beauty. Mr Dob- 
son’s “ Archers of Judah," likewise, 
though not one of his beet works, is 
still commendable as Wlouging to 
that careful school not unmindful 
of Italian beauty and tradition, which 
sooks for an elevation above the ways 
of common life. Mr Goodall, too, ia 
this year specially great, if not in the 
manner of Italian art, at least with 
the advantage of a well-chosen Italian 
subject. “Felioe Ballarin reciting 
Tasso to the People of Ohioggia” has 
been deservedly one of the chosen 
favourites of the present season. 
Felice Ballarin, with raised hand and 
with somewhat of Italian fervour, 
recites to eager listeners those echoes 
which Byron tells ns in Venice axe 
no more. There is unity of purpose, 
yet every variety of character, in the 


gathered audience. The colouring 
is rich, u of a subdued lustre lighted 
up by the sparkle of sunshine. With 
au the picturesque advantages of 
Italian costume, the quickness and 
intensity of Italian character, some 
heads eagerly drinking in every 
thought, others gaping in stupid 
wonder, this work, without actually 
rising to the highest rank, has yet 
deservedly obtained the attention 
due to a telling subject skilfully 
treated. The two southern penin- 
sulas have long been both the Wile 
end the sketching ground of Europe. 
Whenever politicians need a griev- 
ance, or painters a subject, they have 
long been accustomod to go either to 
Italy or to Spain, where theyat once 
find just what they want Thus Mr 
Phillip takes us once ngnin to the land 
of flirting faDS and witching eyea, and 
in his somewhat trivial anu purpose- 
ices picture, “The Huff," treats us 
with two bounciDg black-eyed Span- 
ish lieauties, sumptuously decked in 
eilk, and flowered Bhawl of wondrous 
fringe and fabric. We only regret 
that j>erhapa the best bit of painting 
on the walls of the Academy should 
take for its subject trivialities of 
dress ranking with the flounced 
flutter of Parisian fashion. 

But subjects pretending to a higher 
purpose have not always the advan- 
tage of painting and treatment equal- 
ly dexterous. Mr Egg’s “ Eight 
before Naseby" is a brown leathery 
moonlight wholly unconscious of the 
silvery sentiment— a Cromwell on 
his knees asking God, as we natur- 
ally supposed, to save him from his 
friends, including the present paint- 
er. Our English art love* to dwell 
on the picturesque accidents and 
circumstance* of religion, instead of 
reaching to it* inward spirituality 
or essence. In this it differs wholly 
from the great religious school of 
Italy. It paints Covenanters on 
Scottish moor, Pilgrim Fathers on 
the distant western shore, throwing 
in the shadowing sorrow of exile, 
driven from a loved home, rather 
than the brightening light of * new 
spiritual life. Mr Feed's M Sunday 
in the Backwoods " is a most favour- 
able example of this homeish senti- 
ment hallowed into u practical piety” 
— a kind of Wilkie school of art 
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baptised into a »ort of camp-meeting 
religion, painted in a plain honest 
way, heartfelt and earnest, with a 

on the life which^now isf while^it 
provides wisely for a life which is to 
ocane. In English art the State 
naturally goes hand-in-hand with re- 
ligion, and thus trial by jury has long 
been part and paroel of the constitu- 
tional faith and pictorial resource* of 
the Britiah people. Mr Solomon’s 
well-known picture of a past year, 
“ Waiting for the Verdict,” now 
finds its final issue in the companion 
work “Not Guilty.” This picture, 
sufficiently vigorous and telling, 
shares, however, the proverbial fate 
attendant on the continuation of a 
once-told story. The mind wrought 
into the threatening fear of a tragic 
doom, the plot once marshalled for 
effect, each repeated echo palln upon 
the car, and what ought to end 
in climax necessarily falls into an 
expiring decadence. The same fate 
has likewiso befallen Mr O’Neil’s 
“Homo Again,” the companion 
picture to the “ Eastward Ho!" 
of the lust season. The faces and 
the figures which a year ngo clam- 
bered up the side of the out- 
bound ship, are here seen streaming 
down upou their return. The tears 
shed over the lost mingle with tho 
rapture of the welcome home. The 
painting is vigorous, yet both in 
spectator and artist is wanting that 
ardour which first inspiration gives. 
In art, moreover, a creature of the 
imagination, the fear and the hope 
of an untold future are more potent 
than the prescribed limit* of a known 
result. 

We have as yet made no mention 
of a man over whose gentle memory 
the grave has now cast its shadow. 
Mr Leslie's pictures of the present 
year, “Hotspur and Lady Percy," 
and “ Jeanie Deans and Queen Caro- 
line,” showed somewhat painfully the 
growing weakness of waning powers. 
He had already reached his aixty- 
fourth year, and declining health had 
cast the pallor of a sicklted hue and 
the feebleness of a faltering hand over 
his later work* Fortunately, both 
in the Vernon Gallery and at South 
Kensington, in such pictures as “ My 
Unde Toby and the Widow Wad- 


man," 0 Sancho PanuL" “ Le Bour- 

C is Gentilhomme," with other well- 
>wn subjects, tha nation possesses 
works whose immortality lie* beyond 
the touch of sickness or of death. 
For refined sentiment pointed by 
quiet satire; for gentle oomedy 
where the loud laugh seldom enters ■ 
for polite polished manners of studied 
stately propriety, betraying vet some 
pardonable weakness quietly to be 
enjoyed all alone by spectators not 
whispering a word— for these delicate 
subtleties of art the name of Leslie 
will be long remembered. Let it be 
remembered, too, that in thus de- 
scending to amuse by comedy, be 
could yet improve mankind in purity 
and sentiment 

On entering the French Exhibi- 
tion, we come upon a fresh nation- 
ality, and are at once specially struck 
with tho sobriety, and wo nmy 
say propriety, of colour and effect. 
Tho French Exhibition, as contrasted 
with our own Royal Academy, affords 
repose for tho eye, calm neutrality 
of colour, softness of outline merg- 
ing into the haze of olwiure dis- 
tance, with, at the same time, a 
total absence of the Millais icliool 
of gravediggers, and Mr Uuskin’B 
missal-painters of cherra- blossoms. 
French art, however, of course em- 
braces the usual diversity of sub- 
ject and of manner, corre*} ion ding 
with the ever-varying aspects ot' 
individual character and taste. The 
Naturalistic school, for example, is 
strong in such works as Prion's 
“ Bait upon the Rhine,” and Mr 
Kuaus's “ Bavarian Policeman ar- 
raigning a Camp of Gypsies.” On 
the other hand, the school of 1 re- 
fined and ideal spiritualism will be 
at least remembered, if now no longer 
seen, in the works of Ary Scheffer, 
an honoured name lost during tho 
past year from the ranks of French 
and European art. High art is re- 
presented by M. Charles Ixrois Mul- 
ler in a picture taken from the tragic 
fate of Marie Antoinette, an artist 
still better known in Paris is the 
painter of the grand historic picture 
rathe Luxembourg, “ The Summon# 
of Victims in the Reign of Terror," 
and yet more recently, by the execu- 
tion of a fresco ceiling in the state 
apartments of l be Louvre, coramemo- 
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nttiro of the (Urn tod development 
of civilisation und er the reign of 
Charlemagne and the dynasty of 
Napoleon. Couture, too, sends a 
small copy of one of the greatest 
pictures executed in modem time*, 
“ The Romans of the Decadence," so 
remarkable for its drawing, composi- 
tion, supreme knowledge, and skilful 
treatment, in all of which the French 
school is avowedly unrivalled. In 
light elegant subjects of the toilet and 
the drawing-room, often the mere ex- 
cuse for silks, satins, and high finish, 
Chavet’s “ Chess-Players,” and PUs- 
sau’s u Bouquet," attain perhaps, in 
that department, all that can pos- 
sibly be desired. The domestic hum- 
ble walks of simple poverty cannot, 
of course, be confided to better hands 
than Edward Frere, whose “ Cut 
Finger,” and “ Evening Prayer,” are 

f >robably now as well known in Eng- 
on ( l as in France. In landscape 
nature, Inmbinct, an accepted Eng- 
lish favourite, is equally rustic, unpre- 
tending, and simplo, And lastly 
Leys, a name likewise honoured in 
the arts, takes us, in his 14 Early Days 
of the Reformation,” far back into 
the quaint heartfelt times of Van 
Eyck and Albert Dnrer, Thus do 
wc see that French art is a world 
complete within itself comprising 
every aspect of thought sacred or 
secular— a world of conflict and of 
battle between opposing schools, all 
growing np uud nurtured together as 
tares and wheat in one great field, 
the ovil warring against the good, 
aud all, it may bo, working together 
for some great end. 

We have recently spent somo 
hours iu the examination of the well- 
nigh fonr thousand works by living 
artists this year exhibited in Paris. 
Some, after the traditions of the 
French school, are monstrous in mere 
magnitude ; many to the last degree 
extravagant — a failing common to 
French genius; others, of course, 
without genius altogether ; and, 
taken for all in all, the present medio- 
crity of French art under the second 
Empire contrasts with those days of 
liberty, eloquenoe, and expansive 
genius, when Guixot, Cousin, Ville- 
in sin, and other*, led the van of philo- 
sophy and literature, and Dclaroche, 
Son offer, Ingres, with other men now 
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do longer before the pnbikt, gave to 
the French school of art a supremacy 
over Europe. Yet we must oonfess 
that we never enter an Exhibition of 
French work*, even now in their com- 
parative decadence; without being ©on - 
scions of a vigour, breadth, and clever 
versatility, which seem specially the 
gift of that nation. It may be said 
generally that the French succeed in 
everything they attempt. Horace 
Verne t and Yvon paint pictures from 
thirty to siity feet long, while Meis- 
sonier, Plsssan, and Obavet, concen- 
trate their more detailed genius on 
the high finish of a few square inches. 
Even the small but select Exhibition 
in Pall-Mall may teach our English 
school many an unaccustomed lea- 
son. Strange as it may seem, we 
may learn even simplicity from these 
consummate masters of artifioe. How 
simple and unobtrusive are the hum- 
ble workB of Edward Frere, how sub- 
dued and tender with the delicate 
greys and dusky hnas in which pov- 
erty and the cottage home are fit- 
tingly clad. Lambmet, again, who 
has been claimed as a French pre- 
Raphaelite— what gentle repose, what 
healthful healing to the eyo, in the 
simple modest nature, in the retiring 
liashfnlnesB of shadowy greys, which, 
in his small landscape pictures, seem 
to upbraid our modern English school 
of skies as of a consuming firma- 
ment, and figures as if caught from 
the fnmace of Abednogo. Then we 
pass from unconscious simplicity to 
works of an affectation peculiarly 
French, somewhat between the art- 
less and the artftil ; nature waver- 
ing inconstantly from a semi-nude 
simplicity of toilet, to the full- 
fiounccd fashion of the drawing- 
room. Anon in evcr-varyiDg mood, 
seised by a fresh caprice, forsaking 
epicurean elegance, a desperate 
plunge is made into the wilderness 
of rude untamed nature. In Brion’s 
u Raft upon the Rhine ” for example, 
we descend to the level of a lower 
nature — men vigorous in ann, and 
rough in garb, contending against the 
dements — a work handled with a 
certain slap and dash, marked by 
broad yet pointed charairter, with all 
that reckfee* effrontery of genius 
which our more staid English pro- 
priety seldom permits. 
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The French again, unlike our Eng- 
lish school, are not afraid of a low- 
toned picture. Ley*’ “Scene from 
the Siege of Antwerp * U shadowed 
by the deep aolemnity of a Rem- 
brandt manner. Brion’s picture is 
dusky in the obscure prey of morn- 
ing. Knaus’a “ Gypsy Encampment” 
is sheltered under the shade of trees, 
veiled from the piercing eye of day, 
as if darkness kindly shielded deeds 
which dare not faoe the light. And, 
lastly, Ro«n BonheurV small but ex- 
quisite work, “ Sheep ” bleating up- 
on tho sedgy heath, is luminous m 
subdued light, toned down to the 
modest sobriety of nature. “ Early 
Days of the Reformation,” by Leys, 
in many respects the most memorable 
work of the present season, may like- 
wise teach a lesson, and serve as a 
contrast to many masters in our 
English school. It is a solemn low- 
toned picture, of sliadowed dusky 
colour, somewhat hard and austere, 
purposely taking the spectator back 
to tne art of Albert Durer and tho 
garb and the times of the German 
Reformation. Wieseeling, the car- 
penter of Antwerp, is expounding 
the Scriptures to eager listeners come 
together by stealth. Every counte- 
nance is marked by conscientious 
earnest truth-seeking j au expression 
which is indeed carried throughout 
the picture by tho artist’s careful and 
truthful execution. It is, indeed, 
both in art-treatment nud iu subject, 
a work of Christian humility. We 
stand in the midst of good, unselfish, 
unostentatious people, simply clad in 
modest colours, as if they thought 
little of the outward adorning of the 
body, steadfastly seeking to know 
the truth, and henceforth to conform 
their lives according to its teach- 
ings. What a oontrast in the humble 
subordination of this work to the 
ostentations and flagrant excess of 
our English p re- Raphael ite pictures, 
where every colour strives to kill 
and blind its neighbour • where every 
detail, instead of bashfully retiring 
into shadow, protrudes its small con- 
ceit. Wo have found, then* that 
FreDch art is marked by moods and 
manners which, to our English eyes, 
at once pronounce the boundaries of 
a foreign school Of its thorough 
and well-grounded instruction there 


can be no question. In drawing it is 
matchless, even in its rough careless- 
ness showing unwonted power. In 
action it has the fiwrik movement of 
a people ever reatlea* for adventure. 
Even in its proverbial abandon it 
observes at least the laws imposed 
by artistic effect Only in one thing 
doeB it sin most grievously. It pos- 
sesses no conscience, knows no pro- 
priety, and too often seeks from 
Satan a demon inspiration. 

Water-colour nrt may be considered 
as a school standing apart from all 
others. To French art it constitutes, 
both in material and treatment, a 
marked contrast Even after our 
English school of oils, as represented 
at the Royal Academy, the two gal- 
leries of wator-oolour drawings afford 
a quiet grateful retreut, where tlw oye 
may rest from the persecution of 
fiery colour, where good taste is uo 
louger insulted by ungainly forms, 
but reposes in the satisfied enjoy- 
ment of nature-loving beauty. At 
the present moment esjxjoially it is 
fortunate tlmt iu water-colours it is 
not easy to bo so decidedly disagree- 
able as in oils. Broad liquid washes 
reduce to plotting uuity and well- 
toned harmony ; the frequently too 
obtrusive detail of modern oil-jaunt- 
ing is foreign to a medium of tran- 
sparent colour chiefly relying on har- 
mony and purity of tone and breadth 
of general effect Thus, while the 
confines of disgust are narrowed, the 
power to please and to minister to 
refined and delicate delight is with- 
out limitation. Gigantic sire of sur- 
face, colossal proportion of human 
figure, are not suited to tho material ; 
and just as tho highest walks are 
closed both to ambition and extra- 
vagance, is the painter induced to 
roly on the refinements and delica- 
cies of his art, coutent to be simple 
and beautiful and tranquil, to look 
upon nature as a poem of tuneful 
cadence, musical and harmonious — 
a song to the affecLiona. 

Of the New Society it is perhaps 
not necessary that we should say 
much. We can only hope that our 
readers are so well acquainted with 
its merits as not to nood our detailed 
description. In the oye of criticism 
the Gallery is perhaps chiefly remark- 
able for the somewhat too ambitious 
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painting of abiecto which the paint- 
ers themselves nave never aeon- Mr 
Warren, for example, delights in twi- 
light dreams among the Pyramids, 
which he has never visited Mr 
Rowbotham, again, is ever and anon 
in i in agination crossing the Alps to 
paint the beauties of Italy, which yet 
he has never seen with bodily eye. 
In like manner Mr Corbould rejoices 
in his gorgeous u Dream of Fair 
Women, an impossible ideal which 
not even his imagination has actually 
seized — figures standing in an inde- 
finite somewhere between the region 
of phantom ghosts, and the dummies 
of lay-figures stuffed with sawdust 
and shavings, all stippled up to that 
last excess of finish in which intellect 
finds itself annihilated Doubtless 
tlicee works hava.all a merit which 
will fairly secure them from oblivion ; 
but they belong to the style of a false 
ideal, which, in the present conflict 
of the schools, must either take a 
timely retreat into naturalism, or 
save itself by soaring into that true 
and high ideal which demands both 
closer study and wider generalisation. 
The Nevr Society of Water-Colours is, 
however, redeemed from the stigma 
of tho vaguely visionary by such 
works as those exhibited by Messrs 
Bennett, Cook, and Warren junior. 
The oaks, ferns, and forests of Mr 
Bennett, pure and transparent, free 
from all intrusion of opaque, havo 
long been known to all frequenters 
of this Exhibition. Mr Warren 
junior, taking up a somewhat differ- 
ent line, is so minute and detailed 
that his studied trees have been 
taken for copied photographs. His 
opaque oolour is laid on in thick sub- 
stance : and thns w r hat he gains in 
detail he loses in quality and tone. 
His works, however, which are suffi- 
ciently wonderful, merit all the suc- 
cess which they have so fortunately 
found. The ct? ex-lovely drawings of 
Mr Cook now urge additional claim 
upon our notice ; they oome before 
ub as his final leave-taking of the 
world from which death bus now 
Bnatched him. It is only a few years 
sinoe first he came before the London 
public, and at once claimed a favour- 
able notioe by the exquisite tone and 
glow, the refined sentiment and 
poetry, for which hi* works have 


always been oonapienpus. In the 
resent Exhibition his double rcn- 
ering of the same subject under 
the contrasted aspect of J The Close 
of Day "and w Sommer Morning"— the 
one glowing in golden sunset, the 
other grey in the early mist — have all 
the tenderness and tone which can 
well be won from the spirit that 
dwells in nature. 

The Gallery of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, notwithstanding Mr 
Buskin’s pronounced doom of ‘‘steady 
descent," is, we think, admitted by 
general oonsent to have been the 
most satisfactory Exhibition of the 
year. It is remarkable for the union 
of those merits which we have al- 
ready designated as belonging to 
water-colour art, as well as for that 
individual diversity which belongs to 
men who enter upon the Btuay of 
nature with bold independence. On 
looking round the room, for example, 
wo cannot discover that Turner, or 
Pront, or Copley Fielding has left 
behind a school of deliberate imita- 
tors. Even Cox, bo recently lost 
from the ranks of art, has no one to 
take his vacant place ; and Mr Hunt 
in Ills “ Bird’s Nest and Primroses,” 
and his “ Pine- Apple and Grapes,” 
stands almost alone. This manly in- 
dependence — more or lesato be found 
among all the exhibitors in this 
Gallery — docs not, we think, betray 
any lurking taint of untimely d oca- 
den eo. It is, indeed, perhaps the 
chiefeet fault, of this almost perfect 
Gallery that the majority of the men, 
without either descent or marked 
progression, are still doing from year 
to year just what they have always 
done before. Mr Topham is soft, 
shadowy, and refined, giving us ex- 
actly so much of Spanian nationality 
as is agreeable to English tastes. 
Mr Frederick Tayler is still among 
Scottish mountaingj lakes, and glens, 
wrapping his genius in Highland 
mists and clannish tartan. Mr Cox 
still, to the latest moment of his life, 
washed and blotted and splashed in 
greys, grandly but vaguely. Mr Gas- 
tineau soars ambitiously among the 
tumult of sky and mountain. Mr 
Harding, with firmer hand and more 
purposed knowledge, throw* Alps 
into distance, and torrent boulder* 
into foreground, composing grandly 
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with *11 the ingenious contrivance with their covering of light mow 
of * ooramnmate wor kman. And, blowing in the wind,dnst-like against 
lastly, Mr Richardson at Borrento, the sky— so thin that it lie* as Ala- 
in the bay of blue wu and lateen gree traeefy between the rib* of the 
sails, and convent summit*, » ever dark rock— ha* deservedly been re* 
perennial in the sunny poetry of the garded a* a marvel of clo*e nature- 
South. study. This is perhaps the beat ex- 

The picture of high eat intent i« ample of the detailed truth inau- 
Mr Burton • “Widow of Wdhlm," frarated under the new school, — a 
kneeling upon church floor, prayer- detail here fortunately made subor- 
book in hand, the little daughter of dinate to general grandeur of effect, 
childlike innocence and beauty by The drawings of Mr William Turner 
her aide. The manner is evidently of Oxford, on the contrary — a name 
closely founded upon the early Flem- which, merely aa a name, *eema to 
iah school of Van Eyck. The draw- secure at once Mr Rustin’* inordi- 
ing of the head anti hands, the cast nate commendation— these drawings 
of the drapery, the whole attitude of Mr Turner, by no mean* an inhe- 
and purpose, indicate severe and care- ritor of tho greater Turner’s genius, 
ful Btuav. Though small, there is degenerate year by year into that 
not another picture of the year which utter feebleness of hand, that child- 
can assert stronger claim to the high ish detail of finish, which recently 
dignity of art. Then for subtle har- have become the more certain means 
mony of colouTj turn to that work of securing the master’s praise, 
of exquisite delicacy and refinement, Of the collected works of Dnvid 
“ The Pet," by Mr Alfred Fripp. Cox we had than written : — “ Here 
How daintily do mother and clfild is one of the veterans of art, belong- 
and goat trip along the mountain ing already almost to tho paat, ar- 
jmth ; how tho blue of distant sky and rived at that jxiriod of lile when 
mountain, the golden autumn brown great raon review their labours, and 
of heath-strewn ferns, find a hanno- begin to write down autobiographies, 
nious response in rustio peasant. This exhibition may indeed bo rc- 
so that mountain, sky, heath, and gonled a* almost biographical, the 
figures are all blended into hannoni- works hero put on record being somo- 
ous ooooert of delicate and delicious thing betwoen thoughts written and 
colour. Among the few works which deeds enacted, the illustrated emu- 
we can stop to mention, Mr DuDcan’a mary of a long life of loving labour." 
“ Life- Boat" must not be forgotten. Wo had written thus much in our 
It is a scene of that clash and crash of noto-book when tho news came that 
elements wherein life and death are David Cox had diod, after an illness 
contending for mastery — tho wreck of a few days, at his residence lioar 
beaten upon distant shore by wavo Birmingham, at the age of Bevonty- 
and wind— the life-boat on the nearer six. His latest work indeed, at 


sands dragged seaward to the rescue. 
No man has studied with greater 
care the inconstant curves of the 
stormy sea, dancing and (lashing 
with mad delight, rushing and roar- 
ing upon rock and Bhore in waves 
which boldly charge in with fury, 
nod then steal away in fear. From 
scene* of ocean let us pass to moun- 
tain masses, solid and resistless, as 
painted by Mr Newton. For the 
minute anatomy and articulation of 
mountain ranges, the inward skeleton 
of rock protruding through the cloth- 
ing verdure of heath and herbage, 
these studio* have never been sur- 
pawed. Hi* * First Approach of 
Winter" on the hills of Inverness, 


tho old Water-Colour Exhibition 
of tho present year, ia as tho expir- 
ing tumult of a passion Btrong oven 
in death. A torrent of resistlese 
roar tumbles through rocks abrupt, 
from tho rudo mountain and the 
mossy wild. Here, denying himself 
the allurement of sunshine or of 
colour, he ia ooutent to bo grandly 
grey, revelling in the hell of waters, 
reducing nature to second chaoH. We 
all know this master's large broad 
sweep of a full brush, held in a loose 
hand, which of late years haa failed 
to define forms, recording only light 
snd shade in ita plays serosa the 
landscape, or the shadowy cloud a* 
it floats in the liquid sky. In the 
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Exhibition, bowev&r, of hU ooflectod 
works, we find that the drawing! of 
hi* better period were iuffidentiy dis- 
tinct and definite in the statement of 
forms and facta. In the u Vale of 
Clywd” we come npon wheat-sheaves 
and gleanem, and harvest-cart, and 
round massive trees, leading however 
at length into that wide distant field 
of the unknown, in which even 
landscape art is at length lost in un- 
explored infinity. Here we have 
great c {Tecta produced apparently by 
slight means, vast things shadowed 
forth dimly, which we see but in part, 
needing, if we may to say, even here 
in art the eye of faith. In this utter- 
ance more seems intended than is 
actually told. Looking at the stilly 
greys, we seem as it were to he list- 
ening to low whispers. The far dis- 
tance slumbers, and is all but lost in 
far-off sky; upon the nearer mountain- 
side trees dream in uncertain light; 
nml then, as we draw still nearer to 
foreground life, there is as it were a 
morning awakening, falling again fit- 
fully into sleep, and losing itself in 
deeper shadow, till at length wo 
reueh tho foreground, and find the 
day fully awakeoed, boys actually 
gathering blackberries in the hedges, 
and flocks of sheep and herds of 
rattle driven to pasture. Never was 
tho power nud resource of modest 
grey w> deeply and so touchingly felt. 
It is like tho voice, gentle and low. 
wliich finds its way where, the loud 
shout or the glaring colour cannot 
enter. The ear and the eye alike hang 
on the modulations of low tones : 
the fiiltoriDg voice and tho timid 
hand tremble in emotion till we feel 
the melting touch of nature. The 
loss of ft man like this, who walked 
so humbly ami felt so deeply, must 
long be mourned, for it is a loss 
which can never lie restomL 
The conflict of schools, of which 
we have incidentally spokeD, may 
prove a bftttlo either of death, or 
to more healthful life — of death, if 


men sink still lower into feebleness, 
fail still more hopelessly into second 
childhood, fighting in foolish yew 
about the little ways and trifling In- 
cidents of infancy, or failing into Ml 
delirium, uttering things to sliiM 
sobriety of reason, cut we hop* 
better things of that common-sense 
which proverbially rules the genius 
of our people. Even while denounc- 
ing the absurdity which has found 
its way to the walls of our Exhibi- 
tions, we felt at least this consola- 
tion, that the extravagance bad at 
length grown to such monstrous pro- 
portions as almost to preclude its fu- 
ture repetition. On the other hand, 
we have nyoiced to recognise in 
many direction* a growing fidelity to 
nature, which promises to our Eng- 
lish art a true and legitimate career. 
The present conflict, indeed, of our 
English schools may be but the life 
and the vigour which on all sides, 
not only in art but in science, and 
every branch of progressive know- 
ledge, seek for a free and a wide de- 
velopment. The battle of which we 
speak may be in fact but the contest 
of activo minds fighting over the 
wide territory of unappropriated 
truth, each seeking, according to its 
ambition aud its wants, a dominion 
it may call its own. Thus, so long 
as tho combat is that of genius fight- 
ing for tho field of nature, the result, 
we think, must end in victory for art 
Many extravagancies will of course in 
the mec.-' time be committed, and 
many a reputation lost; but nature 
iu the end will assert her rights, and 
genius at the last obtain her Bway ; 
aud so in this conflict of opposing 
forces an art shall bo moulded upon 
the pressure of the times. Let us 
hope that the Royal Academy has in 
the present year seen its worst, that 
a truce has been signed to extrava- 
gance ; that so the simple beauty 
which is in nature, and the sober 
strength which is in man, may be 
won for our country’s art 
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TEH LUOI OP LADYBMrD*. 
cuAPTta i it. — flu a lemons’ woo Dr a 


Furiously driving the spun into 
his horse, Le Hardi galloped back 
toward* Ladysmede. Not bo well 
mounted, but of lighter weight, the 
Gascon squire contrived not to be 
left far behind. Those who could 
have looked into the face of the 
knight would have Been there a storm 
of contending passions which wore 
striving to find some imperfect vent 
or relief in the impetuoui speed with 
which he dashed on over the broken 
ground. When within a milo or 
two of the manor, he reined in to a 
walk the gallant barb, panting in 
every vein, but yet chafing at the 
restraint, and waited until Dubois, 
whoso steed, of meaner blood, came 
heaving and floundering on by the 
help of good spurs and judicious 
handling, was near enough to hear 
his master’s voice. 

“ Dubois 1 ” said bo, turning sharp- 
ly round in his laddie. 

The esquire rode up to hi* aide. 

“ Did you make inquiry as I bid 
you ? M 

“ I did, sir knight ; I could learn, 
nothing.” 

“Did you mark the chaplain by 
the wood-sido as wo left yon tower 
about a mile ?” 

Certainly, Doltois had marked 
him ; there were few things within 
the scope of keen eyes and ready ob- 
servation which be did not mark. 

“ Did it sec to to you as though ho 
sought to avoid being seen ? " 

Tlie very same thought, it ap- 
peared, had struck the esquire. 

“ Had be been at Willan’s Hope, 
think you f” asked Sir Nicholas. 

“ Nay, that I cannot toil," replied 
Dubois ; “ I do not hoar that he is 
known there.” 

“Tis a strange fancy, Dubois/’ 
rejoined his master, “ Imt that man s 
face seems to me always as one that 
I have looked on oftentimes before ; 
yet never, to my knowledge, did I 
meet with him until lately here at 
Lad vs mode.” 

u These foreign priest*, Sir Nicho- 
las, wander from end to end of 
Christendom ; it may be like enough 
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that you have met with him before, 
especially since he cslls himself 
Italian” 

“ Where did Sir Godfrey make 
acquaintance with him \ ” asked the 
knight again. 

“ That, again, is more than I can 
learn," replied Dubois ; “ but he was 
with him in France, and had charge 
of the boy there.” 

“ The boy I * replied his master, 
starting as from some other subject 
of thought — “ ho is with the Abbot 
of Rivelsby, j ou say ; keep your own 
counsel in that matter for the pre- 
sent.” 

Dubois bow&l, and dropped back 
to his usual distance in the rear. 
The knight spurred on again towards 
Ladysmede, and had no sooner ar- 
rived there than ho at once sought 
his host Sir Godfrey. The latter 
was prepared to welcome his return 
with something of his usual coarso 
pleasantry, when tho clouded brow 
and unpleasant smile which the cru- 
sader wore at his entrance checkod 
the familiar words upon hU Ups •, and 
it was Le Hardi who spoke first, 

“The first string of our bow has 
snapi>ed short, de Burgh,” were his 
words. Ho mughod as ho spoke, 
but not merrily, 

“ How now ? ” said his companion ; 
“ what has gone wrong 1 ” 

“ In good faith,” said Sir Nicholas, 
“ that passes iny understanding ; but 
what I mean is this : you fair cousin 
of yours likes me not — will have 
none of me,” And ho laughed again. 

“ What folly is this, Le Honli I ” 
returned the other, starting up; 
“you speak as if you were some 
foolish boy, to be disoon mgod by a 
girl’s capricious fancy. I dare swear 
she likes you well enough, but for a 
little maiden backwardness, it may 
be : or have you been over - hasty 
with her? for she luu a flash of the 
temper of our house about her, if it 
be roused.” , , , 

“ Never fear,” said the Crusader, 
with a gesture of something near 
contempt ; “ I have sc arce off ended 
her dignity by any over-presumption ; 
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bat I mj she will hare nose of me ; 
there is no mistaking the lady’s mind, 
though the reason I pretend not to 
have discovered ; nor, indeed, do I 
much care to seek it." 

“Tush 1* said de Bnrnh, coolly; 
“aH will go right in timei 

“ I tell yoo, no ! " retarded the 
other, with an Impatient movement 
— not, at least, in the way you 
mean,” 

“Ton are surely somewhat faint- 
hearted, to hold the battle lost thus 
early in the day,” said Sir Godfrey 
in a tone of banter, though with 
some uneasiness in his look; “lost, 
indeed, it shall hardly be, as you 
well know, with such stout friends 
to back you ; but I had fancied, if 
I read yonr spirit aright, that in 
theae lists you would have chosen 
rather to fight for your own hand” 

Sir Nicholas turned and walked a 
few steps to the other side of the 
apartment. When he looked round 
in his companion's faoe, it was with 
an expression of oountenanoe which 
showed how little he was inclined to 
reciprocate his host's attempt at 
raillery. 

“ I shall hold yon to our compact, 
de Burgh ” said he, significantly. 

44 Now, by the rood ” said the other, 
his brow darkening in tnrn— “have 
I given any token of flinching from 
It 1— all that one man may ao for 
another in such a matter, I have 
done for you ■ and if I did not 
straight signify to my fair ward 
that it was hia maiestya good plea- 
sure — and mino— that she shall wed 
with you, it was at your own request 
that I forbore, if it will please you 
to remember so much. Take good 
heart, friend — if I may presume to 
say so to a champion of your pre- 
tensions— lands and lady shall be 
ours as sure as the sun shines in 
cavern Or, at the worst, if the 
mistress fail yoo, I pledge you my 
honour the lands shall not ; and as 
for the love— that, I take it, you 
know how to And elsewhere." 

44 Mark me, Sir Godfrey,” said the 
other in a low determined voice, “ I 
will have both ! " 

“You shall, man, you shall, rest 
assured of it. What 1 our lovely 
ward is hardly made of the stuff that 
grows kindly in the cloister; I am 


little skilled in wooing, It is true, — 
curse me if I could find patience to 
sue an hour for any woman’s favour, 
were she paragon of womankind! — 
but this cornea of making too much 
of them ; your high-flown courtesy 
and compliment make a wench 
think, forsooth, that she may play 
last and loose with a lover as she 

leases. If I have to woo for yon, 

ir Nicholas, I shall begin in some- 
what different fashion." 

44 1 doubt shrewdly whether yonr 
fashion is like to have much more 
success than mine, in this case," re- 
plied the Crusader with a contemp- 
tuous smile ; “ but if you be in ear- 
nest in the business (as I am, mark 
you), there is one form of wooing — 
somewhat bold and impetuous, per- 
haps, but that will hardly seem a 
fault in your eyea— which I have 
known to be successful even under 
more difficult circumstances." 

“Speak your meaning out,” said 
Sir Godfrey, 41 if you would have me 
understand. 

“Send for the Lady Gladice here 
to Ladysmede : yonr chaplain, Fa- 
ther Giacomo, hath enough of tho 
church’s virtue about him, I chari- 
tably presume, to do hia office in such 
wise that no man may gainsay it ; 
and when priest aud bridegroom are 
ready, and we have his majesty's 
good pleasure and her guardian’s con- 
sent to plead, it should, go hard with 
us if maiden scruples stood long in 
our way.” 

Sir Godfrey hardly responded to 
this proposal in the spirit in which it 
waa made. There was unusual hesi- 
tation and embarrassment in his man- 
ner, as with a weak and forced at- 
tempt at the loud laugh which 
served him in the stead of argument 
upon moat occasions, he took up hi* 
friend’s last words. 

“ Maiden scruples ! by the Virgin, 
if it be as you say, we have some- 
thing more than maiden scruple* to 
deal with here ; we have a woman’s 
will — a somewhat different matter, 
trust me!" 

44 The more need of brief and for- 
cible argument,” replied Le HardL 
There was no sympathy with his 
companion’s laugh, either in look or 
tone. 

“I thought," said the Knight of 
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L*dyamed«, “that yon were ooe of 
those who would hare no woman’* 
love upon compulsion ; bat look you 
here— let me deal with my good 
kin* woman, Dame Blfhild, concern- 
ing this question, which require* 
more delicate handling than mine ; 
she has a cordial liking for this 
match, I promise yon, and with her 
help all shall go well yet." 

‘‘Deal with whom you will, and 
as you will/’ returned Sir Nicholas, 
“ my wooing ia oyer ; but listen to 
me, de Burgh : this girl and her 
lands might have gone their way for 
me — it wag you that put me on the 
venture, and I have done my part 
as a good knight should, and in such 
fashion as you yourself thought best : 
but being put to it, T have no mind 
to cry craven as a baffled suitor, 
nor yet to play the slave to her 
dainty caprices. Had she fallen ripe 
into my month— as you seemed to 
expect — I do not know whether I 
ahould have had the good taste to 
appreciate such a piece of fortune 
as it deserved : but as it Lias chanced, 
this newly- discovered scorn of hors 
— for scorn it is, and nothing less — 
becomes her so mightily, that in this 
mood, and no other, it ia my plea- 
sure to wed her, and I will If you 
repent of your promise, you are scarce 
the roan I knew in days past— you 
will determine that as it may seem 
best to yourself ; I will be true to 
my purpose, I warn you ; mid may 
chance to make it good, even thongn 
friond as well as mistress play me 
false.” 

The taunt awoke the fierce blood 
of Sir Godfrey, as hi* companion 
probably intended it should. 

“False to my plighted word I ” 
he exclaimed passionately — “ have 
you even dared to think it? unsay 
the slander, or by my knighthood 1 
you shall answer it.” 

“ What now ! ” said the Crusader, 
with a slight careless laugh, though 
hi* eye moved a little restlessly as 
he met the gianoe from under Six 
Godfrey’s knitted brow — “ What did 
I say? Tush, we know each other 
better than to quarrel for a foolish 
girl ■ I have your word, as you say, 
— none knows its worth better— and 
you have mine. Only — since in truth 
thus presses with me — let me take 


my own course now with your fair 
ward ; I promise you it will end as 
we both desire; help me so far as 
you may, and I will not tax your 
friendly offices for anything despe- 
rate. Play the indulgent guardian 
to the last, if yon will : I will risk 
all the pains and perils that await 
the too ardent lover.” 

Easily roused. Sir Godfrey was as 
easily appeased by the altered tone 
of his leea impetuous companion. 
Even before his passion had time to 
cool, he remembered that it hardly 
suited his own views to fasten a 
quarrel upon bis guest, “ What 
is it you would have me dol" he 
asked, roughly. 

“ Merely that you should request 
of your fair kinswomen to bestow 
their company upon you here, on 
any seemly pretext you may choose ; 
giving them to understand at the 
same timo— for I have a persuasion 
it would be needful— that I have 
completed my business here, and 
returned to my good lord the king 
— which, however, I trust not to do 
until I leave a fair bride t-o weep for 
my compelled absence.” There was 
an easy smile on the knight’s oounto- 
nanoe as ho spoke, as if he -(felt an 
honest and natural satisfaction iu 
the contemplation. 

“And what ia the rest of yonr 
plan ?” asked Six Godfrey, with a 
doubtful look. He was but a clumsy 
deviser of stratagems himself, and 
had little confidence in the success 
of othens, 

“That is all I ask of yon ; leave 
the rest in my hands. As to this 
Italian priest — gold will buy of him 
such slight servioe as I shall need ; 
will it not, think yon ? " 

He was watching de Burgh’s face 
curiously, though he passed his hand 
over hi* eyes, and sited in a care- 
less tone. 

“ I can say little as to that," re- 
plied Sir Godfrey with hesitation ; 
“I am not sure that his idols are 
of gold or diver, though that wor- 
ship is common to hi* craft. Nor 
is he, I fancy, a poor man— though 
that makes little difference." 

“ Well— I think, perhaps, I can 
deal with him," said I* Hard!, 
thoughtfully — “ I apeak bis language 
passably, as perhapa yon know. At 
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any rate, »o please you to do your 
part in the matter, and trait be 
not to fail in mine.” 

Sir Godfrey signified his assent, 
and confirmed it T>y an oath more 
blasphemous than usual He seemed 
to require some such strong assevera- 
tion to eatisfjr hie own min d that he 
was in earnest. Then he rose from 
hie seat, and stepping to a buffet on 
which a flagon of strong wine stood 
ready to his hand, he poured out 
and handed a cup to his companion, 
and then filled another for himself, 
more than to tho brim, for the liquor 
ran over on the floor. With another 
oath, he drained it in great gulps, as 
if with its oontents he was swallow- 
ing his conscience. Selfish and un- 
calculating, he had resolved upon his 
end, with little thought about tho 
means by which it was to be attained, 
and it was only now that he was 
beginning fully to realise to his own 
mind what these might be. Brutal 
as his character had become in many 
respects, from the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of his worst passions, there 
was enough Btill left of the rough 
animal kindness of his nature to 
make him hesitate at inflicting, in 
cold blood, outrage and wrong upon 
one who had never injured him. 
Unable to appreciate the higher 
qualities of woman in his ward, he 
could still admire her boauty and 
spirit, and discovered that there was 
a feeling towards her lurking in his 
heart which scarcely deserved tho 
Dame of affection, but which he him- 
self tried hard, under present circum- 
stances, to repudiate as a weakness. 
He had contemplated her acquies- 
cence in a marriage with Sir Nicholas, 
lie now felt, rather too sanguinely. 
In quo point only he had been right ; 
that the manners and bearing of the 
Crusader, hii polished address and 
stores of conversation, hia fame as a 
soldier of the cross and hia favour 
with the king, wero likely to present 
to QJadice’s eyes a favourable contrast 
with the two or three younger suitors 
who had hitherto aspired to her 
smiles, and, as Sir Godfrey had heard, 
had reaped little but contempt He 
thought that he was but giving her 
credit for ordinary good sense, in 
assuming that she would prefer be- 
coming the bride of such a man to 


the entombing herself In the cloister ; 
and he saw neither cruelty nor hard- 
ship, and the world (not that its 
opinions wens modi valued at I*dys- 
mede) would surely have seen none, 
when he intended to leave her no 
other choice. Even now, as he set 
the empty beaker dowrn he was try- 
ing to persuade himself that ill would 
yet go well— that he was really con- 
sulting hie ward’s interests as well as 
his own, even though he should seem 
at first sight to be using somewhat 
strong compulsion. Still, the un- 
pleasant truth forced itself upon his 
mind, thAt in acceding to his com- 
panion’s last suggestion he was do- 
ing that at whicn even his rude sens© 
of honour recoiled as base and un- 
worthy. For Sir Nicholas, the sup- 
posed ardour of his passion might 
excuse the lover ; Ivut for himself, even 
his own conscience, not over sensi- 
tive, had already suggested the name 
of traitor. 

There was consideration given, how- 
ever, on the part of Sir Nicholas, 
in the silent bond between them, 
which was too precious in the eyes 
of his accomplice to allow him to 
recede ; and in the conversation 
which followed between them, all 
was speedily arranged for the recep- 
tion of Glauice ana her aunt at the 
manor. The lure treacherously held 
out to insure a ready acceptance on 
the younger lady's part of her 

iiruion’s proooeaJ that they should 
his guests for a few days, was 
simple and well-dovisod. The lord 
bishop of Ely, who, it lias been 
already said, was Gladice’s distant 
kinsman, ana hail shown somo kindly 
interest in her in the earlier days of 
her orphanhood, was known to be 
now on his progress as legate of 
the Holy See, in great state accord- 
ing to niB wont, and to be daily 
expected in hie own diocese of Ely. 
Owing to this family connection, he 
was not unknown to Sir Godfrey de 
Burgh ; and nothing was more pro- 
bable than that, when he made his 
formal visitation of the Abbey of St 
Mary at Rivelsby, he might tom 
aside by the way to accept the ready 
hospitalities of Ladysmede. The 
repute of Sir Godfrey’* manner of 
life there, if it had reached his 
ear*, waa indeed scarcely such a* 
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should bare encouraged the visit 
of any dignitary of holy church* 
unless, indeed, he were so zealous a 
prelate as to embrace such an oppor- 
tunity to re bake a host of evil me at 
his own table ; which. had Sir God- 
frey been the object of it, might have 
been more likely to have added a 
martyr to the church than a penitent. 
But the realm had no such prelate 
in W illiam Longchamp. Jovial in 
hia humour* ana magnificently pro- 
digal in hia habits, he was little 
likely to utter an anathema at a 
feast* unless it was evoked by the 
quality of the viands ; and bo long 
as the entertainment was to his 
mind* would have waited no scru- 
ples on the morals of his enter- 
tainer. The objection which the 
churchman might really have found 
to the sojourn which had been thus 
imagined for him at Ladyamede, 
would have been the insufficiency of 
its accommodations to receive the 
numerous retinue of followers of all 
ranks and descriptions, who minis- 
tered either to his pomp or hia plea- 
sures, and made hia visits more like 
the progress of a sovereign prince 
than an apoetolical mission. 

Their plans having been so far set- 
tled, it remained only to put them at 
once into execution ; and Sir Godfrey* 
having fortified himself with another 
draught from the flagon* sent to 
summon Kaoul to his presence to be 
the bearer of his message, early on 
the following morning, to the tower 
of Willan’s Hope. 

“Were it well, think yon,” said the 
Crusader, when the serving-man had 
gone in search of the young esquire, 
s to trust that boy on such a buai- 
neas ?” 

u I hare none that I may trust 
better,” replied de Burgh* abruptly ; 
“ my knaves are wont usually to do 
my bidding.” 

He waa m uo pleasant temper with 
himself or his companion ; and if he 
felt that there was some force in the 
Crusader’s hint* he was possibly for 
that very reason the less inclined to 
adopt iL He had submitted to dic- 
tation quite sufficiently within the 
last half-hour. 

u There is some precaution to be 
used, remember,” continued Le Hardi 
in as indifferent a tone as he could 


assume— for he understood the other’s 
humour : “ would not Gundred* your 
chamberlain, have served better at 
this time?" 

“ Gundred I might trust well 
enough, for that matter ; but I hardly 
choose to use him in my errands to 
ladies of such pretensions. There is 
no risk of any suspicion in such a 
simple tbiug ■ or if there were* the 
sight of his faoe at Willan’s Hope 
would go far to raise it Raoul is 
young, but he is houeat” 

“ Is he the surer messenger for 
that?]* asked Sir Nicholas; but he 
saw his companion’s obstinacy, and 
spoke in so low a tone, that Sir God- 
frey appeared not to (mar the ques- 
tion. The other played with his 
sword, and was silent until the young 
esquire made his appearance. 

His master gave him his charge in 
a few brief words, for he knew that 
the youth himself had wit enomrh 
to translate the invitation liberally 
into courteous language. When he 
had finished his instructions, and 
Raoul, having duteously signified his 
perfect comprehension of them, was 
about to withdraw, Sir Godfrey, look- 
ing at the Crusader, and speaking as 
if from an after-thought* with a 
clumsy attempt at a careless tono 
which betrayed embarrassment even 
to his young follower’s unpractised 
ear. adaed as he turned away — 
‘‘You will let it be understood at 
Willan’s Hope that Sir Nicholas 
parts from us to-morrow ; we have 

a ed him in vain to tarry until my 
of Ely’s arrival. It is so, I 
fear ?”— he turned an appealing look 
towards his guest, which Raoul fol- 
lowed with his eyes. 

u It must be so,” said Lo Hard! : 
“ my business in other parts will 
brook no delay.” 

u Be sure that you make this un- 
derstood, in the discharging of your 
message, continued the knight of 
Ladysmede ; “ there are especial rea- 
sons why I would have the lady Elf- 
hild know it* , 

Raoul’s open boyish face might 
have expressed some sort of pooled 
doubt and surprise, for he was fully 
aware of the arrangements made for 
their visiting the Abbot of Rivelsby 
with ail doe state on the morrow, 
and had heard that very day from 
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Dubois, that Sir Nicholas’ departure 
would not take place until the week 
following : thia sodden change of 
plan awoke at once in hia mind a 
strange and undefined suspicion ; but 
h consisted neither with hia duty dot 
inclination to trouble himself more 
than he coaid help with his mas tori 
secrete ; ho had nothing to do bat to 
bow his acquiescence, and to quit the 
chamber. 

“ The lad will do his errand well 
enough, you see," said Sir Godfrey, 
with a short laugh which expressed 
his own relief from some misgiving — 
“ better than if he had been over- 
cautioned, or over- trusted” 

“ Probably ; 1 trait he will, for his 
sake and for oura,” replied Le Hardi, 
who had marked the uneasy look 
upon the young eequire’i counte- 
nance. 

At tho foot of the great stone stairs 
Raoul met the Italian. There had 
sprung up of late something of a 
more friendly intercourse between the 
two than any other of the household 
was inclined to venture upon with 
tho chaplain. Raoul at least did not 
seem to share the scarcely concealed 
dislike and dread with which he was 
so generally regarded ; and the sar- 
donic smile and cutting tone which 
commonly seasoned his communica- 
tions witu others, wore softened into 
almost a playful jest when he en- 
countered the fearless smile of the 
gay young esquire. Raoul would 
have passed him by now without 
more thau a silent recognition ; but 
even the slight cloud on that open 
brow attracted at once the chaplain's 
observant eve. He turned, and 
passed some brief light raillery upon 
it, in something like the gentle voice 
he had been wont to use to Giulio. 
And though Raoul, not now disposed 
for conversation, would have gone on 
his way with a careless answer, the 
Italian, who knew that he had just 
oome from Sir Godfrey’s presence, 
impelled either by curiosity or by 
some stronger motive, proceeded to 
question him upon the subject 
“Bir Nicholas quit Ltdysmede, 
to-morrow, say you 1 ” he asked in a 
tone of surprise, after listening with 
fixed attention to the details of the 
interview, for Raoul saw no reason 


for concealment — "your ears have 
surely played you false ) " 

“Nay, that may hardly be,” re- 
plied the enquire — “ for I lid special 
charge to make it known at W Ulan’s 
Hope.” 

“ Ha !** said Giacomo, while his 
keen eyes left the youth's faoe, and 
seemed to search into the wall beyond 
him. “ Tell me, young friend— for I 
saw Dubois talking with you, and 
youth is ever curious in such mat- 
ters — how did Sir Nicholas speed 
in bis wooing to-day 1 ” 

“ I know not, nor care,” answered 
Raoul shortly. 

" I think peradventure I could 
tell, n replied tne Italian. Then chang- 
ing his tone, and laying hia hand on 
the youth’s shoulder with a familiar 
gesture most unlike his usual bearing 
— “ Say Raoul, woulcTst rather do 
the Lady Gladice a kindness or a 
mischief 1 answer me truly." 

Raoul started and reddened at the 
abruptness of the question, but he 
answered with boyish vehemence, as 
he drew back a step from his com- 
panion,— “ Why ask me such a ques- 
tion, father t the veriest churl even, 
in our graceless company might give 
you an answer ; he dare not call 
himself man who would harm her by 
a careless word ; he U no true gentle- 
man who would grudge his life to do 
her service." 

“Gallantly spoken 1” Baid the 

E ricst ; “ so youth speaks always, 
efore the rust and cauker and bat- 
tering wear of life eats into the bright 
metal that rings so loud and true.” 
The smile with which he looked into 
the boy’s glowing faoe had no trace 
of mockery or bitterness. “ If my 
lips were made for blessing, I would 
pray heaven to grant you to die 
young P 

“ I shall scarcely make bold to 
ask your prayers, father, if they go 
to that tune/ said Raoul^ trying to 
rally, under cover of a light word, 
from a confused consciousness of his 
enthusiasm. 

But the chaplain’s present mood 
was earnest. Laying his hand again 
upon the young esquire’s shoulder 
— “ If you would match fair words 
with fair deeds.” said he, “you will 
bear your lord’s mesas ge to Willan’s 
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Hope, bo far ai it ii t troth fill one, 
but Without ooupling with it that 
which he knowip and I know, to be 
a falsehood. Bit Nicholas leaves 
not so suddenly ; he waits to urge 
here, under her guardian’s roof, a 
suit which he already knows to be 
distasteful to the Lady Gladioe.” 

“ How 1 ” eiolaimed Raoul, his 
first vngue suspicion strengthening 
rapidly as be listened to the chaplain. 
u Would you have me believe that Sir 
Godfrey is seeking to palm a false- 
hood upon her t " 

“ I say not what Sir Godfrey seeks ; 
I only warn you that the message 
which you bear, so far as it touches 
Sir Nicholas, is a false one ; that 
much at least I know of a oertainty. 


and going in his face — " I will 
for you night and day, am I am 
bound to do, in any other matter ; 
but indeed— indeed— so please you 
to put some one else on this service 
— I may not do it" 

u What P exclaimed Sir Godfrey, 
when the boy paused, too much as- 
tonished to interrupt him sooner — 
u what! n It was but a simple word, 
but the voice and glance gave it a 
fearful emphasis. 

11 1 cannot do it, Sir Godfrey," said 
the eequiro again, pale as ashes, but 
in a firmer tone. 

The knight’s face grew purple with 
rage ; he rose from hi* seat, stepped 
one great stride to where the boy 
stood, and struck him in the face 


As to the object of it, it is true I 
do but guess. You or any other 
may judge whether or no I guess 
truly. 

Perhaps because the interpretation 
confirmed his own misgivings— per- 
haps because there was an emphasis 
of truth in his companion’s tone — 
perhaps because the young act rather 
from feeling than calculation, Raoul 
never doubted the good faith of 
Father Giacomo for a moment All 
the evil stories which he had heard 
of him were of no weight against 
his own instinctive conviction that 
he spoke and meant honestly now. 
After a moment’s thought he turned 
short round, and before the chaplain 
could have checked him, even had 
he understood his intention, ran up 
the stair^ and presented himself 
again in Sir Godfrey’s chamber. The 
knight had warmed himself with 
wine, and was in better humour now 
with himself and those about him ; 
and though lie stared with some 
surprise at Raoul on his hasty re- 
appearance, he greeted him with a 
bluff gTaciuusn ess. 

“ What seek you here again, most 
trusty squire T no demanded : u now, 
prithoe, do not let me count thee one 
of thoee unprofitable messengers that 
need to have their tale told them 
thrice at the very least before start- 
bag, and then bring the half of it 
home again undelivered." 

“I am here to say, Sir Godfrey, 
that I pray to be excused doing this 
errand, Raoul began, agitated and 
out of breath, with the flush com- 


with the back of his open hand bo 
fiercely, that he fell staggering back 
against the wall of the apartment, 
and the blood gushed in a stream 
from his mouth and nose. 

Sir Godfrey watched him until be 
had recovered bis footing, and seemed 
inclined to rejieat the blow. Half- 
stunned, and reeling from its effects 
—for many a stalwart man had gone 
down before that baok-handed stroke 
of Sir Godfrey’s- -Raoul spat the 
blood from hi* mouth, and felt for 
the hilt of the short sword at hi* 
girdle. The Knight of Ladysmcde 
was unarmed, for he hud laid his 
own weapon on tho table where he 
hod sat But Le Hanli saw the 
boy’s movement, and springing up, 
plaoed himself between them, just in 
time to prevent him from making a 
mad spring upon his master. 

“Out of my path, Sir Nicholas," 
said his boat, “ if you would not 
anger me past my patience ! This 
gentle youtn seeks farther correction, 
it seem a, and he shall have his fill 
of it Stand from between us, I 
say!" 

But the Crusader maintained his 
position, though ho seemed to feci it 
to be no very pleasant one. Cursing 
Raoul for a young fool, while he held 
' him back with one arm not without 
difficulty, ho expostulated at the 
same time with de Burgh on the 
unseemliness of such a quarrel. HU 
words might have had but little 
effect, when at that moment Dubois 
entered the chamber so opportunely, 
that although he began to address 
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kbnwlf to Sir Nicholas with mm 
ordinary menage, it aeemed probable 
that the load and angry yoioe of do 
Burgh bad been heard below, and 
that the esquire bad anticipated tome 
quarrel between that knight and hi* 
master. 

“ Here, Dubois !" cried Sir Nicho- 
laa, gladly availing himaelf of hi* 
appearance ; “ take this mad boy out 
of his lord’s presenoej there will be 
bloodshed else.” 

Raoul struggled indignantly in the 
Gascon's grasp, and had half-drawn 
hi* weapon ; but Dubois wa* too 
•trong for him. Twisting the boy’* 
arms behind him until he writhed 
with the pain, and a subdued cry 
escaped him, he dragged him toward* 
the door, while the Grntader still in- 
terposed hi* own person between Sir 
Godfrey and the object of his vio- 
lence. 

“ Let him be punished, de Burgh, 
as he right well deserves ; but this 
■violence is needless— nay, worse than 
needless,” he continued, in a lowor 
tone, aa the Gaaoon, finding that 
Raoul still gave him some trouble in 
forcing him through the narruw door- 
way, snouted to some of those in the 
hall below for assistance. 

I>t Burgh contented himself with 
exploding the rest of his fury in im- 
precations, while two or three of his 
serving-men ran up from below ; and 
Raoul, the first storm of hi* boyish 
passion over, desisted from his use- 
less struggles, and stood a prisoner 
in panting and indignant silenco. 

“What shall they do with him, 
Sir Godfrey t ” asked the Crusader, 
anxious, a* it sec mod, to put nn end 
a* apeedily aa poasible to this scene 
of undignified violence ; “ he is mad 
o’ the sudden, methinks,” 

“ Bind him hand and foot, and 
lodge him safe in the Falcou tower. 


Thk pretty yooth baa been too daint- 
ily fed here, and the hot young blood 
grows malapert upon us : a little 
cooler diet — or. indeed, some two or 
three day*’ wholesome fasting— is 
•ound leechcraft for such disorders. 
Body of me I but be wa* marvellou* 
ready with the eteeL He come* of a 
strain much akin to mine own in 
that respect.” 

“There was mischief enough in 
him,” said Le Hardi. “I thought he 
wonld have struck at me, when I 
balked him,” 

“ I could almost wiBh you had not,” 
replied his friendj his angry features 
relaxing into a gnm smile ; “ I would 
have risked a few ounces of blood to 
have seen hi* spring. Tie as well as 
it fc, though ; for my eye and hand 
are hardly what they once were." 

“ I do not commonly chooeo to see 
a man stabbed before my face,” said 
Sir Nicholas ; “ but Binoe you profess 
an especial fancy for it, I will hardly 
spoil sport for tne future.” 

“ Nay, nay, sir champion ; I am 
behoven to you in my most gracious 
thanks ; and so is the youth too, 
maybe, for that matter. But what, 
in the fiend's name, put him upon 
such a wild fancy as to cavil at my 
orders 1 ” 

“ You had best learn that from 
himself, when his blood has had time 
to cool j better still, perhaps, if you 
had waited to make that inquiry at 
the first. There is korely something 
in this which it were well for us to 
know before we move further." 

Sir Godfrey made an impatient 
movement ; (rat he was conscious 
that it was not the first time that his 
own violent temper had disconcerted 
his plans. 

“ Enough for the present," he said. 
“ I am hot, Sir Nicholas ; let us forth 
and taste the evening air." 


OTAPTEQ IT. — the GUIfT-HALL. 


If a stranger had entered the lofty 
guc*t-hall of Rirelsbj about an hour 
after noon on the following day, he 
would have seen around him nothing 
that betokened the shift* of a failing 
eiohequer. A prudent eoonomy was 
not one of Abbot Martin’* qualifica- 
tion* for government. Spending but 


little upon hi* own simple needs or 
pleasure*, he wa* magnificent in all 
that concerned the bospi tali tie* of hi* 
atation. The Scripture rule which en- 
joins u pon the overseers ofHoly Church 
to be careful to entertain stnngen, 
was one which he conformed to cor- 
dially— rather, we must fear, in ac- 
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oordanoe with hi* own liberal nature, 
than In oonaequence of any conscien- 
tious study of the apostolic injunc- 
tion. It had been enforced upon 
him, indeed, at his oonaecration a* 
abbot ; but it required an neater ear 
for church Latin than the new-made 
dignitary possessed, to follow, with 
any com prehension of ita meaning, a 
long aervice in that language, chanted 
in a low naaal tono— for the prior waa 
a very indifferent performer ; and as 
to having ever seen it in ita original 
context, posterity will not judge too 
hardly oi the exoelleut abbot, who 
had exchanged the aword for the 
breviary so late in life, if it be hon- 
estly confessed on hi* behalf that his 
personal acquaintance with the sacred 
writings was mainly confined to the 
Psalter and the Gospels. Let us 
hope he might have been a* good a 
Christian as if he bad read— or even 
written— a whole treasure-house of 
scriptural controversy, and yot have 
missed the spirit of a little child. 

Too noble to make any pretence to 
a wealth which he did not possess, 
he waa also too proud to measure his 
hospitality— as ne wisely might have 
done — by his resources. Rich and 
poor, in bygone days, had ever been 
wont to talfe of the bountiful cheer of 
Rivelaby. Heaven knows whether 
they who maintained it there sought, 
for their reward in so doing, the 
praise of men : if they did, they 
scarcely found it. Already the in- 
quiring secular mind had begun to 
ask, was this indeed tho religious 
life f — were these the followers of the 
fishermen of Galilee 1 And those 
who went full-fed from their noble 
banquets, bnt were never present at 
their fasts and vigils, denounced their 
entertainers with oaths as “glutton- 
ous men and wino-bibbers," and in- 
sinuated that revelling and drunken- 
ness were amongst the rules of the 
cloister. Nay, even from amoDg 
themselves men had already gone 
forth, by a natural reaction, who in- 
terpreted in its boldest sense the 
other side of the great commandment, 
and loudly professed that the riches 
of the monastic houses were in them- 
selves a snare of the Evil One, and 
that the only true religion was po- 
verty. And though young WoJfert 
should live to a hundred, and com- 


press the result* of whole day* and 
nights of study into hi* “ tnaUmt 
conontcortta*,” the hammer was 
never to be forged that should 
crush the schism in the religious 
household! 

To-day, of all others, the abbot 
was determined that nothing should 
be lacking to maintain his state on 
something like its old scale of mag- 
nificence. Not to such guest* as Le 
Hardi and de Burgh would he be- 
tray the barrenness of an impover- 
ished house. Not if it should cost 
him the last free manor of his abbacy, 
and he himself— as he onoe of late 
entertained the idea — should take up 
scrip and staff for the Holy City, 
and leave the revenues of his office 
at nurse under tiie administration of 
the prior. Quests of such rank as 
those who were to-duy expected fell 
to the Bhare of the superior to enter- 
tain out of his private puree, and 
were by no means to be a burden 
or a detriment— so the rule of their 
house was worded— to the revenues 
of tho general body. So that al- 
though Gorvase the kitchener raised 
his eyes and shrugged hie uhoulder* 
with a professional horror of such 
extravagance (ns it must needs seem 
to one who well knew the abliot’s 
embarrassments), and even ventured 
a respectful word or two as to the 
cost, ho could go no further in the 
way of remonstrance in a case where 
he was not responsible, and which 
concerned the abbot alono. Natha- 
nael of Cambridge— who travelled 
with a single lean Israelitish follower 
on a mule which the abbot’s horse- 
boy swore it was a disgrace to hold, 
yet was said to have wealth enough 
to buy up Rivelsby, monks and all, 
if they had been purchasable com- 
modities — had returned homo that 
morning attended as he came by 
two armed retainers of the monas- 
tery, an escort which he always 
claimed on such occasions (charging 
thus the expenses of the transaction, 
like modem money-lenders, upon hi* 
clients)- That useftil but much- 
abused msn had carried back with 
him in his capacious bags, besides 
store of the convent’s valuable* un- 
der which his ill-fed sumpter-mule 
winced and groaned, certain small 
slip* of parchment which added little 
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to the balk of hi* acqaidtkms, bat 
which he hoarded nererthetes* very 
carefully in his strong chest at home, 
for the abbot’s signature thereto was 
money's worth, as he well knew; 
they nad been the result of a long 
private interview on the previous 
evening. He left behind him, it is 
true, some heavy bags of good Eng- 
lish silver coin, and a sprinkling of 
tbe gold pieces of Franoe and Italy ; 
but to name the exorbitant interest 
which was demanded and freely pro- 
mised for such accommodation, de- 
spite the exoellent securities above 
mentioned, would be only to stimu- 
late the evil cupidity of gentlemen of 
his profession at the present day, — 
or to break their hearts with envy at 
the then state of the money-market 
Such a reckless contempt of cost, 
such an utter ignoring of Ihe state of 
his exchequer, did the abbot mani- 
fest on this occasion, that Gervosa 
and the chamberlain, when they con- 
sulted together in carrying out their 
superior's lavish orders, would have 
come to the conclusion (there being 
neither share-markets nor joint-stock 
banka in existence) that Abbot Mar- 
tin woa cither demented, or had 
lighted npon a buried treasure ; but 
the vision of Nathanael and Ids 

g irchmcnti had only juet pasBed 
om before their eyes, and with pious 
resignation they accepted the chas- 
tisement which Heaven had sent 
thorn, in giving them a ruler whoso 
extravagance would soon complete 
the ruin which Abbot Aldred’s weak 
nepotism had begun ; for although 
the common accounts were kept dis- 
tinct from those of the abbacy, all felt 
themselves nearly concerned in the 
difficulties and displace which might 
be the result of their superior’s pri- 
vate involvements, and which could 
not fail to recoil in some way upon the 
dignity and the fortunes of the house 
itself. Nay, the chamberlain,— a dis- 
tant kinsman of the departed abbot, 
who. if that exoellent relative had 
lived another year, would have had 
his turn for some of the higher ap- 
pointments which his meritsdeserved, 
—went so far as to draw a compari- 
son between the two wasteful stew- 
ards to the disadvantage of Abbot 
Martin, 

“ Our dear departed father," said 


he, “ was an easy man about leases, 
it must be confessed, bat it was all 
in favour of his own kith and kin ; 
whereas this present lord abbot has 
little kindness even for an old follower 
— there is the Angevin, who was with 
him, they say, through all the wars -- 
and wkal has he done for him 1 sends 
him a mees from his table once fir- 
month, it may be ; while ho opens 
his purse-strings wide enough to 
feast such hawks and vultures, as I 
may well call them, as those who prey 
upon us in the king’s name,” 

“ There be little to choose,” replied 
Gervase gloomily. Not having any 
connection himself with the late ab- 
bot, he did not see the force of the 
argument so clearly. 

Y ‘I never heard that this abbot 
acknowledged kin of any degree with 
any man or woman,” continued the 
chamberlain, returning to the attack ; 
“yet it is said, and may well be be- 
lieved, that he is of knightly family. 
Whoistbis child lie hath brought here 
among ns, thinkest thou, brother 1” 

It was a question which had often 
been secretly discussed among the 
brethren of St Mary’s ; but it was put 
rather abruptly at this moment 
Gervase turned off, and wisely re- 
plied, “ I never concern myself with 
other men’s matters, having trouble 
enough with my own •" ana so went 
his ways to the kitchen. 

Hovering about the kitchen en- 
trance— a locality which he much 
affected, though against all rule — he 
fouud toe sub-prior. Gervase eyed 
liis plump face, which wore a more 
beaming smile tliau usual, with no 
great cordiality, and was pausing on 
to his duties; for brother Simon’s 
conversation was of that kind which 
to a preoccupied companion is rather 
irritating than improving. 

“ Busy this morning, excellent 
brother Gervase i " said Simon, 
whose rank in the house gave him 
some little right to speak patronis- 
ingly, which he was innocently prone 
to take advantage of. 

“I am always busy, reverend 
sub-prior,” returned Gervase, shortly 
but punctiliously. 

“ I would I were,” sighed brother 
Simon. It was a point od which 
the kitchener felt unusually inclined 
to agree with him ; butas an answer 
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to tint effect would •otrcdy hare 
aounded respectful, he made none. 

“ Twelve of ua are bidden to the 
abbot’* table to-day," resumed the 
*ulv prior cheeTfnlly. ** I hew there 
shall be great doing*.” 

“ There will be no lack of guest*,” 
said Gerraae. 

“Who are invited, then, beside* 
the knight* from Ladyamede I we 
tire scarce a* much in the abbot’* con- 
fidence in ‘such things as we might 
reasonably be.” 

“ There is the old knight of Ravent- 
wood and his two eons. Sir John de 
la Mere, the Prior of Ootteaford and 
some three or four of hi* house, young 
Foliot of the Leys, and two or three 
beanies." 

“ And there is to be a caritas of 
pork and hydromel for all the breth- 
ren in the refectory ” said the sub- 
prior ■ “ I may say this much for our 
abbot, let who will aay nay j he does 
not care to feast himself, and let 
others fast the while.” 

“ Ay — we grow jovial under our 
troubles ; we should all live royally, 
I take it, if his majesty wonld only 
be pleased to exact a loan from us 
about once a-weck. I have not had 
to much money in hand since I 
have been kitchener.” And escaping 
during a yawn of brother Simon’B, 
Gcrviiac went his way. 

The kitchener baa been furnished 
by the abbot with ready money 
wherewith to lay in all such supplies 
as might befit a banquet of more 
than ordinary splendour ; and a few 
small gratuities judiciously distri- 
buted amongst the tenants of the 
abbey estates (for Gervaao was as 
honestly careful of the abbot’a money 
as if it had been his own), had 
brought in, during the early hours of 
morning, sample* of fowl and fish of 
a very superior quality to those which 
had drawn forth his unfavourable 
criticism* on the previous afternoon ; 
and toon, deep in consultation with 
cooks and confectioner*, he forgot 
his indignation at the abbot’s lavish 
orders in hit xeal to do his own office 
with credit to the house. If the 
outlay must needs be made, *t least, 
he thought there should not be the 
unpardonable extravagance commit- 
ted of fiaying dear for an indifferent 
dinner. 


So the tablet were duly spread in 
the guest-hall, and habited in his 
apparel of state, with the principal 
office ri of his house grouped around 
him, Abbot Martin sat in hi* high 
chair in the chapter-house, awaiting 
the introduction of his noble guest*. 
On few men did the external digni- 
ties of hie otfioe sit so gracefully and 
to well. His powerful and well-built 
frame had all a soldier’* upright and 
fearless bearing, while his open kind- 
ly face, if it bore few trace* of the 
thoughtful student or the mortified 
recluse, had something of the loving 
paternal expression which well sug- 
gested the ideal of such a relation- 
ship towards the community over 
which he presided. The first of the 
invited guest* who was presented to 
him was Waiyn Foliot, in a richer 
dress than he was wont to affect, hut 
such as became the dignity of his 
host no less than the rank of the 
wearer. There was a low mnrmur of 
approving criticism amongst the at- 
tendants who lined the doorway and 
the lower part of the room, when, 
after the find glance, they recognised 
under the rich velvet mantle the 
young student who was so well 
known and loved as the present re- 
presentative of his house ; and he 
did not suffer in their estimation, 
because a flush of natural modesty 
paasod over his features as he walked 
aloBO up the room to where the 
abbot eat awaiting him. 

“ Welcome now as ever, Waiyn,” 
said the superior, aa he rose to greet 
him ; “ bat you are a rare guest 
amongst ns : the cloister is dull 
enough, it may be granted, for young 
spirit* like yours : yet, for yotir 
father’s sake, I would that we met 
oftener ” 

“ I take shame to myself, father, 
that it should be my fault of late ; 
but you know that i have much to 
do since my return from Paris.” 

“ You shall have my pardon for 
the past, if I may take your pledge 
for amendment in the jutnre," said 
the abbot, laying his hand on Follot’s 
shoulder with t kindly smile ; “ and 
my old friend Sir Mormodnke, and 
young Sir AJwyDe 1 they were well, 

I trust, when yon bad newt of theta 
last?” , , 

« The knight who it tftfWOTihig at 
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I^dysmede gave me a good report 
of them/ replied Wuyn ; u but 
tiding* from over tea, good lord 
abbot, oome alow and seldom." 

The Prior of Cotteaford and hia 
brethren were now announced- nnd 
the abbot rose and walked half-way 
down the chapter-house, as a cour- 
tesy due to the churchman, who was 
almo»t of equal dignity with himself, 
greeting him with a punctilious de- 
ference, which the prior u carefully 
returned, and which might perhaps 
have led a shrewd observer to bus* 
pect that there lay underneath no 
very Bound foundation of good-will 
between them. 

The root of the guest* were al- 
ready assembled, when Sir Godfrey’s 
trumpet was heard in the quadrangle 
of the abbey. Abbot Martin received 
tho two knights with more stately 
formality than he had thought fit to 
use towards the others. Seated in 
his chair of state— no mark of disre- 
spect, but merely the usual privilege 
of a mitred abbot, which in this par- 
ticular case he did not choose to 
forego — he welcomed Sir Godfrey 
with a frank yet dignified courtesy, 
and the Crusader with every mark of 
high consideration which was due to 
the king’s messenger and the cham- 
pion of the crosa. The sum demanded 
on behalf of King Richard had al- 
ready been despatched to Sir Nicholas 
at Ladyimede by trusty hands that 
morning ; and the abbot had added 
to it, as of hii own free gift, a costly 
ring, of which he prayed hi* majesty* 
acceptance, and which, if converted 
into money on an emergency, might 
have addod nearly a third to the 
contribution of Rivelsby. After the 
first compliments had passed, Sir 
Nicholas would have proceeded to 
make some acknowledgment of the 
abbot’s liberality : but the church- 
man waved the suoject aside with a 
few quiet words. “We have given of 
our poverty," said he, “not of our 
abundance ; but you will say for us 
to King Richard, that he is welcoma” 
And motioning the knight to follow 
him. he led the way to the banquet- 

i ng- hftl 1 

The good cheer of Rivelsby lost 
none ofita old repute amongit thoae 
who were seated with the lord abbot 
at the high table on the dais. Scarce- 


ly less costly, and certainly not less 
bountiful, was the entertainment 
provided for the esquires and pages 
who sat below, and where Andrew 
the sacrist, who had volunteered to 
preside there, proved in himself a 
mine of good company. At first the 
guests at this lower table tried to 
preserve Rome thing of a respectful 
quiet in their tone and demeanour, 
such as might beseem the scene of 
the entertainment, and the presence 
of their temporal and spiritual eupe- 
rions ; but soon the good liquor did 
its usual office in loosening men’s 
tongues, and the merriment rose 
higher and higher, unrestrained by 
any thought of place or presence. It 
was at its highest when Dubois rose 
and quitted the table unpereeived. 

He paused a few moments on the 
steps of the gucet-hall, until he was 
joined by two serving -men who 
might have been seen for some half- 
hour mat lounging carelessly in the 
neighbourhood ; and then led the 
way, as one to whom the locality 
was well known, to the foot of the 
turret - stair which communicated 
with tho abbot’s chamber. Motion- 
ing to the men to wait below, he 
himself ascended with a quiet and 
confident step, without causing the 
least alarm or suspicion in the minds 
of ono or two ancient monks who, 
for want of better occupation, were 
lazily watching his movements. As 
he had expected, be found the outer 
door unsecured, and boldly entered 
the apartment. It was empty. He 
passed into the smaller chamber oc- 
cupied by the chaplains, but both 
were with their superior in tho 
guest-hall He notioed by the side 
of the abbot’s conch a little pallet 
which had no doubt been occupied 
by Giulio, but it was evident that 
the child was not there. Dis- 
appointed in his first object, the 
Gascon descended again, and boldly 
accosting one of the monka whom he 
had observed in the cloister, with 
such a quiet deferential air as to 
make his question appear the moat 
natural proceeding in the world, he 
asked him “ where he might find the 
little lad Giulio, for that the lord 
abbot had a guest who desired to see 
him t” 

The monk, who was a very stolid 
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specimen of his fraternity, shook his 
head to intimate bis ignorance and 
indifference upon that and all other 
worldly subjects, and vouchsafed no 
further answer. 

The esquire was not easily to he 
baffled by monk or layman. “ Will 
it please you to show me the way to 
the lord abbot’s stables T ” he asked. 

The Benedictine pointed to a gate- 
way opposite to where they stood, but 
still preserved a conscientious silence. 

Following this direction, Dubois 
found his way without difficulty into 
the stable-yard. Nothing could be 
more natural than that a careful 
esquire should see that his master's 
horseboys were not hanging abont 
the abbey buttery upon such an hos- 
pitable occasion, instead of busying 
themselves in their proper duties ■ 
though few besides Dubois would 
have cared to quit that jovial com- 
pany as early as he had done on such 
a service. Sir Nicholas's grooms, 
however, had evidently not been 
seduced from their post ; for the 
esquire found them all in the 
stalls with their respective charges, 
and tho steeds gave every token of 
having been fed and tended care- 
fully. What might seem more 
strange, somo five or six, including 
DuIkub’ own, stood ready saddled, 
aud their attendants sprang to their 
beads as soon as tho Gascon made 
his appearance. 

Ho raised his hand wamingly. 
“No need yet," he said. 

Ho turned from the door of the 
building where the train from Ladys- 
mede bad found their quarters, and 
cast what seemed a careless glance 
round the ample court. A man 
moved forwards from an opposite 
doorway, and scarcely appearing to 
notice the esquire, wulked slowly 
towards the centre of the court. 
But some token of intelligence had 
passed between them ; for Dubois, 
moving out to join him with an in- 
different air, ana addressing him with 
some trifling question whflo he was 
still within earshot of the others, had 
no sooner reached a spot where they 
could speak without beiDg over- 
heard, than the two conversed for a 
few moments in low but earnest 
tones. 

Dubois returned to the stables 


with the tame deliberate step. Then 
might have been remarked a alight 
impatient movement of his hands, 
hut his saturnine features seldom 
betrayed any change of emotion. 

“You may unsaddle again, Hu- 
bert," said he quietly. u we aboil not 
be moving yet ; I will commend ye 
to the cellarer for honest men that 
have been at their work whilst others 
were drinking— he will see that ye 
lose little thereby.” 

Leaving the stable-court, and dis- 
missing the other serving-men who 
were waiting his orders, tho Gascon 
walked back to the guest-hall where 
the company were still seated. He 
resumed his place among them, 
while all were too well engaged to 
question who wont or came j and if 
he had missed any part of hia sharo 
of the drinking, he took care that the 
loss should be repaired. Nor was he 
•low in contributing to the talk 
that went round ; aud soon two or 
three sections of the noisy audi- 
enon whom each determined story- 
teller was trying to claim to himself, 
transferred their willing attention to 
Dubois, as ho narrated with much 
quiet art and some embellishment 
the feats of Christian and Paynim in. 
the Holy Land 

Tho siqK'rior had risen from table, 
and was conversing with Foliotaport ; 
the serious business of the evening 
was over, for Abbot Martin was not 
a man to encourage or permit, so for 
as ho conld exorcise control over his 
guests, any rude debauch within his 
walls, though Sir Godfrey and the 
old knight of Ravenswocu still lin- 
gered over their cups, and swore at 
each other confidentially ; lute and 
rebeck sounded through the vaulted 
chamber, and the guests were walking 
or discoursing in groups of two or 
three; the sacrist, having condescend- 
ed long enough to play his part as 
host, which he had done to admira- 
tion, at the humbler tablo, Iiad joined 
his brethren on the duis, and was re- 
paying, in very superior coinage, 
one or two of the younger knights 
who, like iH-conditioDcd youth iu all 
ages, had bceu bantering some of the 
graver churchmen to their own in- 
tense satisfaction ; when Dubois took 
tbe opportunity to catch the eye of 
fau mister, and the two withdrew 
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together into the reoeas of one of the 
side- windows, and conversed apart. 

“ The bird is flown again, mr Ni- 
cholftft," said his esquire. 

“ Whither 1" 

“ I cannot learn that," replied Pu- 
bois ; u but I have been rightly in- 
formed thus far ; he was here so late 
as yesternight.” 

J Pest on it,” said the Crusader ; 
“ your caution moat have been at fault 
somewhere, Dubois ; this churchman 
bids fair to outwit us all ; can yon be 
sure, think you, that your informant 
is not bent upon playing a double 
game, and earning wage* from both 
■idea 1 ” 

“ I think not,” replied the esqnire 
quietly ; “ he seems to me to be deal- 
ing honestly enough.” 

“ Honestly f n said Le Hardi with 
a sneer — “ Well— there are many in- 
terpretations to that text. But you 
can surely learn something forth or in 
the matter, unless your southern wits 
have grown rusty upon our coarse 
English fare,” 

“ English fare is good enoagh," 
replied the Gascon, “ though, saving 
your worshipful preaenoe, their wits 
are none of the keenest. I sliall 
speedily learn more, if you will please 
to give me time." 


u Tuna is too dear for a gift, Du- 
bois — take as little of it as may suffice 
for your purpoae. Sir Godfrey knows 
nothing of this t " 

“ Not from any word of mine, Sir 
Nicholas j I reckon that the lord 
abbot’s bidding him here to-day hath 
stilled any suspicion he might have 
had of his harbouring the boy. G un- 
dr ed has been forth making inquiry 
in other quarters, if I guess right ; 
and it seems to me that Sir Godfrey 
does not care to have it generally 
known that he is over-anxious about 
the child’s recovery. I heard him 
jesting with the chaplain, a day or 
two since, as if it were more the 
priest’s business than his.” 

“Think of it as if it were bo, Du- 
bois, and so speak, if you speak at alL 
But it were worth much to me — and 
to you— if we had him once in safe 
hands — I mean in our own — over sea. 
for example. Do you need money \ 
for these things are ill-managed with- 
out” 

“ I am provided for the present” 
said the esquire : 14 1 never pay my 
workmen beforehand."’ 

“Right," said the knight with a 
smile ; and seeing others approaching 
them, he gave him some ehort order 
to get to Saddle, and so they parted- 


CHATTER XVI. — TUE VALOOH TOWER. 


Poor Raoul lay in the Falcon tower. 
It was a building wliich Btood alone, 
at one angle of the court-yard, ana 
owed it* erectiun to Sir Hugh, af evil 
memory. Strange stories, true and 
nntruej were told about it A miser- 
able wife, as some said,— an uncom- 
pliant mistreat according to others, 
— had Lingered out some veare of 
wretched fife there, and had her pri- 
son door opened at last by death. 
Good Sir Kainald and Sir Miles, 
while Ladyamede was theirs, kept 
their faloons in the upper story of 
the tower, and their aogs in the 
chamber below ; bat Sir Godfrey had 
provided a new building, more airy 
and commodious, for these important 
favourites, and relegated the old 
tower to something like its original 
uses, by repairing the fastenings of 
the heavy oak door, and renewing 
the grating to the single narrow win- 


dow, the only refurnishing which was 
required to muse the lower chamber 
a very passable dungeon ; and hither 
such refractory dependents as in Sir 
Godfrey’s eye* required penal discip- 
line were transferred for a longer or 
shorter season. This latter question 
was decided usually by the uncertain 
rule of the knight’s capricious temper, 
occasionally by accident To do him 
no injastioe, the term was seldom 
long. If the punishments had been 
carried, out according to the letter of 
the sentence which was fulminated 
against them at the moment, rotting 
in chains, and lingering starvation, 
would hate been the ordinary means 
of paternal correction administered at 
Ladysmede ; but Sir Godfrey reserved 
an unlimited power of mitigation, 
and after a few data, or weeks at the 
farthest, was wont to inquire about 
the missing prisoner, and welcome 
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him back to the noisy liberty of the 
household with a curse or two by way 
of caution. The fate of one unfortunate 
man-at-arms, however, who had been 
placed in durance there for aome 
trifling misdemeanour, had come very 
near to add another tragical tale to 
ita legends. Six Godfrey, after deal- 
ing out fearful anathema* against any 
one who should presume to visit him 
or give him food or drink, hsd ridden 
off to some jousts at a distanoe, and 
left the poor wretch nnder his terrible 
proscription. It was in the early 
days of the knight’s succession to the 
inheritance, and the retainers who 
were left behind had already learnt 
to dread hiB fuiy, without understand- 
ing his rapid changes of temper ; and 
none ventured to contravene the 
order, cruel as it was. Besides, the 
man was but a Fleming, after all ■ 
and his sufferings were a matter of 
comparative indifferenoe to true-born 
Englishmen. Fortunately for him- 
self the Fleming was a very old cam- 
paigner, and had had great experience 
In the wayi and means of ckiDg out a 
limited commissariat during a six 
months’ siege in Angora There 
were rats in Targe families settled in 
the honeycombed old walls ; mid 
when the unhappy prisoner’s groans 
for help, which had been heard by 
those who ventured occasionally to 
approach hie place of confinement, 
ceased after a while, it was charitably 
supposed that he had either been 
eaten by them, or died of starvation. 
But at leDgth their lord returned 
after an absence of some three weeks, 
and suddenly at table after supper 
inquired for liis victim, and showed 
the sincerity of his compunction by 
some strong execrations upon the 
fools who had too faithfully observed 
his orders; when lo ! upon inquisi- 
tion being made, out walked the 
Fleming, haggard and thin, but able 
and willing to stick his long knife 
then (as he took an early opportunity 
of doing afterwards, but not quite 
deep enough) into the man who had 
been considered most responsible for 
bis safe keeping. The rats had not 
eaten Am; qnite the contrary ; and 
though it was not very safe to ques- 
tion him upon the particulars, he was 
beard to swear more than once that 
he had lived much harder in Angers 


the last fortnight before the capi- 
tulation. 

Raoul, then, lay in the Falcon tower. 
Not fettered hand and foot, as a 
strict interpretation of the knight’s 
orders would have required; that 
painful indignity even Gkmdred was 
willing to spare him ; for the gay, 
free-spoken esquire was a favourite, 
more or leea, with alL But he was 
fastened to the wall by a chain which 
locked both hands, though it allowed 
them tolerable liberty of motion. 

Sir Godfrey had strictly forbidden 
all access to the prisoner until he 
himself should have visited him ; but 
there had been no word of positive 
prohibition ns to food and drink, 
though Gundred declared that he 
held that t-o be included. Baldwin, 
who loved the youth as well as if he 
had been his younger brother in blood 
as well as in anna, had acted npon 
the more merciful interpretation, and 
had handed in through the window- 
bars, in the daHk of the evening, a 
horn of wine and a manebet ; so 
much he would have boon ready to 
risk for him, even in defiance of Sir 
Godfrey ; but he obeyed, him so far 
as to hold no communication with 
him. The cause of his disgrace was 
a mystery to all tho household ; for 
none of them had been present, and 
Raoul, burning with mortification 
and insulted prido, had preserved on 
obstinate silence from the moment 
he had submitted to be treated as a 

} nisoner. A single word of thanks 
or the supply which his brothor 
esquire had brought him, and which 
he would probably have refused from 
almost any other hand, was all tliat 
had passed bis lips. 

None bh w the bitter tears of shame 
and an^er with whioh the poor boy 
wept himself into an nnqmet sleep, 
ana none knew how chilled and dis- 
pirited, the hot excitement of his 
passion over, he awoke in the early 
morning. The sun at last made his 
way through the loop-hole, half- 
blocked with its iron bare, which gave 
him but grudging admittance, and 
the busy sounds of life awoke in 
the manor yard. The morning hours 
passed on, but no one came near his 
place of confinement He applied 
himself to the food which he had left 
untouched the night before, and thus 
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somewhat warmed and refreshed, tbe 
boy’s elastic spirit rose again. The 
feeling uppermost in his mind, when 
ho was able to gather his thoughts 
into shape, had nothing in it of 
shame or regret for his own rash at- 
tempt, or fear of its possible cons*v 
quences ; he looked npon himself as 
the offended person, and upon Sir 
Godfrey as the offender ; and sitting 
there fettered to the wall, he judged 
and sentenced him in his heart with 
unrelenting severity. That brutal 
blow had stirred passions in his 
young breast which he had nover 
felt before. Once, indeed, on a for- 
mer occasion, for some trifling neglect 
of his duties. Sir Godfrey had applied 
a riding-wand tohisBhoQlders pretty 
sharply ; but then Raoul knew that 
he had been to blame : besides, that 
waa a year ago ; he was a boy then, 
and could submit to a boy’s punish- 
ment with bravo good-ham our ; but 
nowl an eaquire-at-arms, of gentle 
blood, to be Btruck like a hound, 
such a felon blow as that f in tbe pre- 
sence of a Btrangor knight I And 
for what a canse 1 for refusing to boar 
a false message to a lady ! At that 
thought hia heart seemed to swell 
within him well-nigh to choking. 

Such a frame of mind waa little 
likely to help him to l>ear his im- 
prisonment with patience. During 
wluit remained of daylight on the 
previous evening, he nod been too 
utterly overwhelmed with a proml 
humiliation to take much notice of 
external objects. But now, a b lie 
looked round the walla of his prison 
in the full morning light, Jiis whole 
soul was concentrated on the intenso 
desire to escape. His hands hml 
been left sufficiently free to enable 
him to make some use of them, and 
he wearied himself for some time in 
wild and desperate exertions to 
wrench out the strong iron staple 
to which he had been secured. Find- 
ing this of no avail, he next con- 
trived, with some difficulty, to raise 
his head to the level of the loop-hole, 
some two or three feet above him, 
through which his friend Baldwin 
had lowered the supplies, and fraud 
that it did not look into tbe court- 
yard of the Manor, but into the open 
meadow-land outside. Having thus 
made out the bearings of his position. 


his next business, which provided 
him with occupation and amusement 
for some hours, and was very useful 
in restoring him to something of a 
calmer temper, was to collect from 
the broken and uneven floor all such 
stones and rubbish as lay within his 
reach, so as to form a step upon 
which he oould partially rest, tad so 
make the loop-hole a post of observa- 
tion. In this labour he was very 
much assisted by the fact that some 
painstaking predecessor in these 
quarters had employed himself for 
many days in grubbing up the floor 
for the very same purpose, and that 
his work bad been but hastily and 
imperfectly levelled. He succeeded 
so well, that by standing on tip-toe 
on this little mound, and resting bis 
chin upon the embrasure, he could 
command a view, for some distance, 
of the path which sloped through the 
meadows down to the river. Here 
he kept watch, therefore, with such 
intervals of rest as his constrained 
position forced npon him, in some 
vague hope of help and rescue which 
]K)rhai)B ne would hardly have enter- 
tained if he had been older. To the 
young, an angel from heaveD, or an 
unexpected powerful friend on earth, 
seems never impossible. 

So Kaonl watched and waited, bis 
eyes fixed upon tho distant path- 
way os if along it he aurely expected 
tho wishod-for deliverer must come ; 
while in fact to him, aa to many of 
us, his best hope of deliverance was 
already close within his grasp;— 
literally within hia grasp, for if he 
could nave thrust his fettered hand 
through tho barred aperture of liis 
observatory, he mmbt possibly have 
clutched the draggled cock’s feather 
in the cap of PicoL The floor of his 
prison was sunk lower than tbe 
round without, and the hunter’s 
end was nearly level with the open- 
ing. He was too close underneath 
for Raoul to see him ; but he heard 
a foot fall upon the soft greensward 
outside, and was waiting anxiously 
for the owner of it to oome within 
his line of vision. _ To very few of 
Sir Godfrey’s retainers would the 
young esquire have chosen to address 
himself in his present undignified 
position ; and from very few. how- 
ever kindly disposed towards him 
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paternally, oocld bo have looted for 
more thin i silent sympathy it moot, 
while he lay under the full weight 
of their lord * displeasure. But i few 
note* of i merry whistle, which the 
hunter •truck np u he leant with hi* 
hick against the tower wall, ind 
re* ted himaelf from hi* morning’* 
wilk, made Raoul • heirt bound with 
joy and hope within him- Pioot, 
not living within the Manor gate*, 
was comparatively matter of hi* own 
movements ; if he could do nothing 
toward* Raoul’ • own release, at lout 
he oould convey a word of timely 
warning to a quarter which, since 
his conversation with the Italian, 
had occupied a large »hare of the 
young prisoner'* anxieties. Raising 
bis head as high in the aperture as 
he could, he called out cautiously to 
the hunter by name. 

“ Saints preserve us I” cried Pi cot 
starting — for his nervous sensibilities 
were rather excitable just at present 
— “ Who calls me 1” 

44 It is I. my good friond— Raoul, 
chained like a dog in this cursed 
hoi a* 

“Good lackl” said the hunter, 
scarcely yet recovering himself at the 
sound of the familiar voice— “How 
came yc there, Master Raoul l” For 
Pi cot had not visited the Manor 
sinoe tho previous morning. 

“ Ask the unmannered brute that 
calk himself my master— the fiend 
reward him for this and all his 
doings,” replied Raoul, glad to vent 
the boarded bitterness of his heart to 
any living auditor ; “ may the ■” 

r ‘ Hush, hush, I pray of thee, dear 
Master Raoul,” said Pioot, who had 
clambered up to the window and was 
looking in. There was no saying 
who might be listeners ; and the 
youth’s intemperate language might 
compromise both parties. “ Tell me 
rather, what hast done to anger 
him 1* 

“ I did but refuse to take another 
man'* lie in my mouth,” said Raoul 
passionately. 

“ I fear me much that Father Gia- 
como hath been corrupting thee with 
some of hi* school learning ” replied 

the hunter; “ another man* lie 

Well,’ he continued, after a slight 
P*u*e of consideration, “ there doth 
lie a difference in that, now I think 
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on’t; though a plain mind, I wot, 
need hardly stumble at it. I would 
have dealt with it all as one, as if it 
had been mine own.* 

It would have been quite impos- 
sible for the esquire to have read 
Pioot a lecture ou morality, under bo 
many difficulties; to he contented 
himself with tome brief common- 
place about his “ honour.” 

“ Nay. if ye come to that, my bolt 
is shot/' said Pioot; “honour is a 
thing with which we serving-men 
have nooght to do; it belongs to 
them of gentle blood, like the deer 
and the corn -land*. If I oould see 
my way to a good slioo of the last, 
Master Raoul, I oould bo well con- 
tent to leave the honour and the 
hunting to my betters.” 

“ But listen, Picot,” said the 
esquire ; 44 I have a boon to ask of 
thee.” 

“ If it be any service a poor knave 
like me can do— saving my duty to 
my liege lord— I may promise you 
to do it, Master Raoul.” 


“Thanks, good friend— it is nought 
for myself at present ; but I would 
put thee upon doing a good deed for 
others.” 

“ Humph ! I know not how it is,” 
replied Picot, rather uneasily ; “ I 
am as little naturally given to good 
deeds as most men, I dare well say, if I 
know myself ; but here of late I have 
them thrust upon me, willy-nilly. 
Curse me if I rightly know what a 
good deed is. I did somewhat ’tother 
day, sir Bquire, if I only dared to tell it 
thee, as queer a piece of business, I 
thought it, as might well be, and in 
villanous company. I would as soon 
have turned to deer-stealing as have 
had a hand in it ; and lo, now, it was 
a good deed — a brave deed — a glori- 
ous deed ! I might have risen to be 

a ” Here Pioot’s foot slipped 

from its uncertain holding in the 
wall, and he came suddenly to rather 
an ignominious conclusion. 

When he was up sgain, Raoul took 
the opportunity to explain his request 

41 1 seek a trusty friend— and such 
I know thou wilt prove, Picot— to 
bear a message for me to Willan * 
Hope, to the private ear of the Lady 
Gladioe." . . , . 

“ Blessed St Bridget I exclaimed 
1 
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the hunter, nearly flipping down 
•gain in the excels of bis astonish- 
ment ; “is the boy mad 1” He began 
to fee now, as he thought, the fecret 
of thi* prison disdplina 

“ Not a * yet, bot I may be driven 
so,” returned Raoul with an impa- 
tient oath ; for beside* that the accu- 
sation was not complimentary in it- 
self, the blunt familiarity with which 
the hunter oonveyedit rather shocked 
hi* dignity. 

Picot still eyod him doubtfully 
through the barred loop-hole, but he 
thought it beet in any case to humour 
him. “ Nay, good master Raoul, I 
meant no offenoe — but what may 
this message of yours be 1 ” 

“ He shall bear it himself,” said a 
voice behind him. 

Picot, with an exclamation of 
alarm, slipped from his foot-hold 
again, and, staggering backwards, 
found himsolf upheld by the arm of 
Father Giaoomo. 

“ Never fear, Picot,” said the chain 
Iain, with a smile at the man’s terri- 
fied faoe which did not add to his 
composure — “ it were safer for mo to 
have found thee here than Gundred ; 
but let mo have thy place for a mo- 
mont." And he Bprang lightly up to 
the window. 

“ So, my poor youth, you are reap- 
ing already some of the penalties of 
knowledge ; and cursing me, doubt- 
less, in your heart, for not letting 
yon do your masters errand as any 
honeet fool might have done, without 
questioning its particulars.” 

“ Not so, father,” replied tho 
esquire : “ if you spoke truly, as I 
believe, I owe you thanks rather ; 
and if you will only let others whom 
on wot of, know as much as you 
ave told me, I shall abide my time 
here in more contentment.” 

“ Spoken like a hero and a philo- 
sopher,” uid the chaplaio ; “ but to 
descend to considerations of selfish 
prudenoe, if I may touch upon such 
unimportant points, — you would be 
still better oontented to go at large?” 

“ I would, indeed ! ” said Raoul, 
eagerly. 

Well— I rqjoioe to find that you 
have to much found judgment re- 
maining ; for the talk in the house 
this morning is that you showed but 
little last night." 


Raoul gave vent to an ejaculation 
of impatience. 

“Nay, never heed it,” continued 
the chaplain — “ we are all mad 
enough by times. But none are so 
mad, I suppose, as to prefer chains 
to freedom. Take good heart, young 
sir ; a few hours will surely see you 
free again.” 

“ How 1 ” asked Raoul. 

"Sir Godfrey’s humour, as you 
know, changes from hour to hour; 
I dare promise that at my lord ab- 
bot’s table to-day he will forget last 
evening’s matters ; and as some fool- 
ish words of mine have had their 
share in bringing this trouble upon 
you, I will await him on his return, 
and plead your cause with him ; it 
will scarce need more than that you 
should ask his forgiveness, and all is 
done.” 

“His forgiveness I” cried Raoul, 
dashing his fettered hand against the 
Btanclnons ; “ he forgive me f — did 
you not hear. Father Giacomo, all 
that happened— you spoke as if you 
knew all 1 ” 

“ I have heard, if I mistake not, 
five different tales — all false ; the 
truth I partly guess at” 

“ Ho struck me 1 struck me on the 
mouth ns though I had been a liar 
like himselfl Forgiveness, you said — 
I will never forgive liim — never ; I 
have served him faithfully, and could 
have loved him once— not of late, not 
of late — bm I will never eat his bread, 
or do his bidding more ; not if I lie 
hero until the old tower crumbles on 
me ! ” And let not poor Raoul’s hero- 
ism bo questioned, though there was 
a tremor in his voioe, and Father 
Giacomo, looking through the bare, 
saw tears. 

“ So nowl" said the latter, turning 
round to Picot, “ wiser doctors than 
myBelf might shake their heads over 
this poor youth’s case • but he will 
hardly mend it by staying here— we 
must have him forth, good Picot” 

“ How — what 1 ” cned the hunter, 
startled at being thus suddenly ad- 
dressed, but with no comprehension 
of the other’s meaning. 

“ We must have mm forth, I say, 
if only for Sir Godfrey’s sake ; if be 
Bhoula send for him to his presence 
to-morrow, he will defy him to the 
death; and what chance shall your 
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muta have against such a doogbty 
champion ? on your allegiance to Sir 
Godfrey, Picot, I shall require your 
help to remove from him this dan- 
gerous enemy.” 

Giacomo’s look and tone were so 
serious, that the hnnter ooold only re- 
ply by a blank gate of astonishment. 

u You are mocking me, priest,” aaid 
Raoul passionately. 

“Judge no man hastily ; Raoul; 
and when you judge, let it be by 
deeds, not words,” 

The chaplain drew from his person 
a small file and thin saw of highly- 
tempered steel, and of foreign work- 
manship, and trying their edge upon 
the stanchion of the window, showed 
Raoul how to use them. 

“ With these,” said he, “an active 
hand might cut through chain and 
hand-bolt with six hours’ good work ; 
bat I give you from now until mid- 
night — bv that time a woman might 
do it. You, Picot,” he continued, ns 
he handed a pair of the same imple- 
ments to the hunter, “ must tako 
your station here soon after duet, 
and remove this bar, and a stono or 
so, if needful ; but our caged bird 
here is but of slender make, and will 
squeeze through where you or I might 
stick fast till doomsday ” 

Picot took the tools from the Ital- 
ian with the motion of an automaton. 


“I will be at hand and on the 
watch.” continued Giaoomo ; " there 
is little likelihood of any interrup- 
tion ; but if you hear the ciy of an 
owl in the wall beside you, Piootj 
you will understand that as a signal 
to cease your work for a while. Now 
go your ways, and remember.” 

u Do not fail me, dear Picot,” said 
Raoul as the man still stood looking 
after the chaplain, who bad passed 
round to the postern gate. 

u What dost think of that man, 
Master Raoul f ” said he, whispering 
in at the window. 

“ I will think thee the best friend 
I ever had, Picot, if I be free to- 
night." 

“It is all for love of thee, remem- 
ber, Master Raoul, if I venture it ; 
I shall bo flayed alive, an it come to 
Sir Godfrey’s hearing.” 

“I will lovo thee all my life, dear 
Picot,” sail the esquire. 

“ I will do it, Master Raoul, I will 
do it,” replied the hunter a* he lelt 
the wiuaow. — ‘“Dear Picot,’ — 
‘ worthy Picot,’ — ‘ I will lovo thee 
ttUmy life,’ quoth out young esquire. 
— ‘ I can never repay thy good deed,’ 
saith the lady.— ‘Here is gold,’ saith 
the chaplain. Marry, I am in the 
straight road to preferment, if I can 
scape the devil and Sir Godfrey by 
the way." 
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LORD WACATTLAY A HI) THE HIGHXAJtDS OT BOOTLAHD. 


The genealogy of Peen 1* public 
property. With oat going the length 
of wring, as has been said, that more 
English men and women read the 
Potragt than the Bible, it is «till true 
that it is a volume of whoae contents 
moet persons have some knowledge. 
Lord Macaulay’* pedigree lb one of 
which no man need be ashamed, and 
of which many would be proud. Hia 
paternal grandfather waa the High- 
land minister of a Highland parish, 
with a Highland wife and Highland 
children, one of whom, Zacharies by 
name, following the example of hia 
forefathers, deaoended into the Low- 
lands to gather gear, not by lifting 
cows, but by peaceful trade. The 
young Zach arias found favour in the 
eyes of the daughter of a Bristol 
Quaker. Friend Mills supplied that 
seriou* and respectable but not very 
erudite or accomplished society with 
literature, the call for which amongst 
the (Quakers was not, however, so 
pressing a* to prevent the grand- 
sire of the future essayist of the 
Edinburgh Review from employing 
hi* talent* in periodical composition, 
or from cultivating literary pursuits 
as the editor of a provincial paper. 

Meantime the loves of the young 
Highlander and the fair Quakeress 
prospered, and from their union 
sprung Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Baron Macaulay of Eotbley, in the 
county of Loicester. the libeller of 
William Penn and tue lampooner of 
the Highlands. With Highland and 
Quaker blood flowing in equal cur- 
rent* through his veins, it is difficult 
to say whether a Highlander or a 
Quaker is the more favourite object 
of his satire and butt for the shafts 
of hia ridicule ; whether George Fox 
or Ooll of the Cows oomes in for the 
larger share of his contempt; whether 
the enthusiast who took off what we 
are in the habit of considering as tlie 
moet essential of all garments, to 
walk in the simplicity of nature 
through the streets of Litchfielcb or 
the native of the Grampians, who 
never possessed such an article of 


dress at all, is the more ridiculous 
in his eyes ; whether, in short, he 
despise* most those who gave birth 
to bis father or his mother. It is 
with the paternal ancestors of the 
historian that we have at present to 
da He has given us, what he him- 
self admits, or rather we ought to 
say proclaims, to be “ not an attrac- 
tive picture ” of his progenitors. No 
quarrel is so bitter as a family quarrel : 
when a man takes to abusing his 
father or bis mother, he doe* it with 
infinitely greater gusto than a mere 
stranger. Lord Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the Highlands is accordingly 
so vituperative, so spiteful, so grot- 
esque— it displays such oommand of 
the language of hatred, and such 
astounding power of abuse, that, com- 
ing as it does from a writer who chal- 
lenge* a place by the side of Home 
and Gibbon, it takes the breath away, 
and one feel* almost as unable to 
answer it as one would be to reply to a 
torrent of blasphemy from a Bishop, 
or ribaldry from a Judge, or a volley 
of oaths from a young lady whose 
crinolmo one had just piloted, with 
the utmost respect, tenderness, and 
difficulty, to her place at the dinner 
table. Lord Macadlay tells us that 
in the days of our great-grandfathers* 
—that is to say, when his own grand- 
father waa just beginning to “wag 
liis pow ” in a Highland pulpit — if an 
Englishman “condescended to think 
of a Highlander at all," he thought 
of him only as a “filthy abject savage, 
a slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, and a 
thief t that the dress even of 
the Highland “gentleman” was 
“hideous, ridiculous, nay, grossly in- 
decent ; ” that it was “ begnmed 
with the accumulated filth of years ; ” 
that he dwelt in a “hovel which 
smelt worse than an English hog- 
stye ; " t that he considered a “ stab 
in the back, or a shot from behind 
a rock, the approved mode of taking 
satisfaction for an insult;” that a 
traveller who ventured into the 
“hideous wilderness” which he in- 
habited, would find “ dent of rob- 
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ben " instead of inna • that he would 
be in imminent danger of being 
murdered or starred ; of “falling two 
thousand feet perpendicular” from a 
predpioe ; of being compelled to “run 
for hu life ” from the “boiling ware* 
of a torrent ” which suddenly * whirl- 
ed away hi* baggage that he w ould 
find in the glena “ oorpeee which ma- 
rauders had just stripped and man- 
gled ; " that “ his own eyes " would 

S robably afford “the next meal to 
eagles ” which screamed over hig 
head : that if he escaped these dan- 
gers, he would have to oontent him- 
self with quarters in which 

" Tb* food, the dotting, nay, the very 
hair and akin of his hosts would have 

{ >ut his philosophy to the proof. His 
odging would sometimes hare been in 
a hut, of which every nook would havo 
swarmed with vermin. He would have 
inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat 
smoko, and foul with a hundred noisome 
exhalations. At supper, grain fit only 
for hones would have been set before 
him, accompanied by a cake of blood 
drawn from living oowa. Some of the 
company with whom ho would have 
feasted, would have been covered with 
cutaneous eruptions, and others would 
liave been smeared with tar like sheep. 
His oouoh would have been the bare 
earth, dry or wot, as the weather might 
bo, and from that oouch he would have 
risen half poisoned with stench, half 
blind with the roek of turf, and half mad 
with the itch.” + 

“This,” says Lord Macaulay, “is 
not an attractive picture ; ” a senti- 
ment we sincerely echo. If it is a 
tmo one, Lord Macaulay's grand- 
father must have had a stubborn 
generation to deal with, and we fear 
Iiis preachingmust have been of 
little avail. We are not Highland- 
era We believe that justioe is bet- 
ter administered by Queen Victoria 
than ever it was by the Lord of 
the I ales, or even by Fin Mao-CcraL 
We would rather ride after a fox 
than stalk the “muckle hsrt of Ben- 
more ” himself The Monarch of tie 
Glen may toss his royal head, and 
range over his mountain kingdom 
safe from our treason. Weshould 
feel it almost a crime to level a rifle 
at his deep shoulder, or to pierce his 


lordly throat with a ikean-dhu. We 
have no wish to see his foft lustrous 
eye grow dim, and his elastic limbs 
stiffen under our hands. We never 
wore a kilt, and never intend to 
array our limbs in so comfortless a 
garment Notwithstanding all our 
love and veneration for the Wisard 
of the North, we cannot but think 
that old Allan’s harp must have been 
apt to be out of tune in the climate 
of Lodi Katrine, and that Helen 
herself must have found her Isle too 
damp to be comfortable during the 
greater part of the year. We would 
rather have Been the magician him- 
self in the library at Abtxrtaford, than 
amongst the children of the mist. 
Oar tastes, our habita, our affections, 
and our prejudices, are with the Low- 
lands But we cannot allow this 
gross caricature, this shameless libel 
this malignant tlander, thisparricidal 
onslaught by a son of the Highlands 
on the people and the land of his 
fathers, a race and a conn try which 
has furnished heroes whose deeds in 
every quarter of the globe have been, 
and at the very time we write are 
such that thoir names awaken a 
thrill of admiration in every heart 
that is capable of generous feeling, to 
pass unnoticed. Lowlanders as wo 
are, it moves our indignation. It is 
not history— to attempt to follow and 
answer it step by step would be to 
commit a folly only exceeded by the 
absurdity of the original libel. We 
prefer to introduce our readers to 
the authorities on which Lord Macau- 
lay professes to have founded this 
gross caricature. They ate few in 
number, conaisting of Oliver Gold- 
smith, Richard Frank, who wrote a 
book called Northern Memoirs, Col- 
onel Gleland, and Captain Burt- We 
have bestowed some pains upon an 
examination of them, and we pro- 
ceed to lay the result before our 
readers, and to show bow little foun- 
dation they afford for Lord Macau- 
lay's malignant lampoon. We will 
take them in order. lord Ma- 
caulay says, “ Goldsmith was one 
of the very fev Saxons who, more 
than a oenturr ago, ventured to ex- 
plore the Highlands. He mat dxe- 
ffuded by thenideous teildeness, and 
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declared that he greatly preferred the 
charming country round Leyden, the 
vast expanse of verdant meadow*, 
and the villa* with their *Wtuea and 
grottoes, trim flower-bed* and recti- 
linear avenues." • 

Tho#e who are acquainted with 
Lord Macaulay's mode of dealing 
with authorities, will not be surprised 
to learn that the only passage in 
Goldsmith’s coirraponaenoe directly 
relating to his journey to the High- 
lands is the following : — “ I have 
been a month in the Highland*. I 
set ont the first day on loot, but an 
ill-natured com I nave got on my 
toe ha* for the future prevented that 
cheap method of travelling; so the 
eeoond day I hired a horse, of about 
the sire of a ram, and he walked 
away (trot he could not) a* pensive 
as his master. In three days we 
reached the Highlands. This letter 
would bo too long if it oontained the 
description I intend giving of that 
country, so shall make it the suhjoct 
of my next” t 

Whether Goldsmith ever carried 
hi* intention into effect, or whether 
the promised description has been 
lost, is not known. “No trace of 
this communication " says Mr Prior, 
“ which we may believe, from his 
humour and skdl in narration, to 
have been of an amusing character, 
has been found.” X 

Lord Macaulay says that Gold- 
smith was “ disgusted with the hide- 
ous wilderness.^ The only thing he 
orpreaso* uny disgust at is the corn 
on bis toe, and lie says nothing about 
any hideous wilderness whatever. 

Goldsmith, however, did write 
some lottors during his residence at 
Edinburgh as a medical student, 
and also afterwards at Leyden, con- 
taining a few passing observations 
npon Scotland generally, which Lord 
Macaulay quote* as if they referred to 
the Highlands in particular. These 
lettereLord Macaulay either wholly 
misunderstand*, or has grossly mis- 
represented. Probably no two men of 
geniu* ever were more dissimilar than 
Oliver Goldsmith and Lord Mao- 
aulay. The delicate humour and re- 
fined satire of the former appear to be 


wholly incomprehensible to the latter. 
Goldsmith handles hi* adversary a* 
Isaac Walton did the frog he impaled 
on his hook “a* though he loved 
him." His weapon is the smallest 
of small swords, which he wields with 
wonderful skill. The wound i* fatal, 
but the weapon that inflict* it i* *o 
delicate that hardly any blood is 
shed. Lord Macaulay lays about 
him with an axe ; he mauls and dis- 
figures his foe ; he apt ashes about in 
blood and brains ; he is not content 
with slaying his enemy, he stamps 
upon his carcass, tears nis limbs in 
pieces, seethes them in pitch, and 
gibbets them like hi* own Tom 
Boilman. It is hardly possible to 
avoid feeling some sympathy for the 
criminal, however execrable, to whom 
Lord Macaulay plays the part of 
executioner. Goldsmith is tnc gen- 
tlest and most playful of writers. 
To conceive Lord Macsnlay either 
gentle or playful would be to con- 
jure up an image which would be 
grotesque if it were not impossible. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Lord Macaulay should wholly mis- 
interpret the two letters from which 
he quotes a few lines, which, tuken 
apart from the context and applied 
to a Bnbject to which they do not 
refer, appear at firet sight in some 
degreo to justify his remarks. The 
first of these lettere is addressed by 
Goldsmith to his friend Bryanton, at 
Ballymalion, and nas been omitted 
(Mr Prior tell us) from most of thu 
Scottish editions of his work*, “for 
no other reason, as it appears, than 
containing a few harmless jest* upon 
Scotland.*! In this playful letter he 
langhs alike at the Irish squires and 
the Scotch belles, who, he says, never- 
theles3,aTC “ten thousand times fairer 
and handsomer than the Irish,” an 
opinion which heexpreaely desires may 
be communicated to the sisters of hi* 
Irish friend, for whose bright eyes he 
“does not care a potato.” Hedescribes 
an&linburghball, retails tbeohserva- 
tions of three “ envious prudee" upon 
the beautiful Dnchees of Hamilton, 
and desires especially to know if 
“John Binely has left off drinking 
drams, or Tom Allan got a new 
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wig 1” It ii this playful badinage of Wo need not, therefore, trouble 
the young medical student that Lord ohrselves further u to any weight 
Macau Uy gravely quote* aa the which Lord Macaulay’* strictures 
judgment of the “ author of the derive from the supposed authority 
Travel Ur and the Deserted Village” of Oliver Goldsmith ; whatever hie 

The other letter i* written about knew or thought, he has told ns 
aii month* afterward* from Leyden, nothing. 

and addressed to hi* uncle Oontarine. The next in the list of Lord Mac- 
It is in the tame vein of playfhl aulay’s authorities is lew known- 
humour. The principal object of hie Richard Frank was bom at Oam- 
wtire is, however, the Dutchmen ; bridge about the beginning of the 
and Lord Macaulay might just ae *eventeenth century. He resided at 
well hare quoted the following de- Nottingham, wa* strongly imbued 
BCription a* a faithful portrait of with the peculiar religious tenets of 
Bentinck or of William himself, a* the Independents, served as a trooper 
the few line* he devote* to Scot- in the army of Cromwell, and about 
land as a picture of that country, the year 166G or 1657 visited Scot- 
w The downright Hollander," says land. Hi* description, therefore, ap- 
Goldsmith, “ is one of the oddest plies to a period nearly a century be- 
figures in nature. Upon a heed of fore the days of our great-grand- 
lank hair be wears a half-cocked fathers. Lord Macaulay, referring to 
narrow hat, laced with black ribbon : this book, says that ‘^flve or six 
no coat, but seven waistcoats ana years after the Revolution , an inde- 
nine pair of breeches, so that his hips fatigable angler published an account 
reach almost up to his armpits. This of Scotland ; ” * that, though profees- 
well-clothed vegetable is now fit to ing to have explored the whole king- 
see company or to make love. But dom, he had merely “ caught a few 
what a pleasing creature is the object glimpses of Highland scenery ^” + 
of his appetite ! Why, she weam a that he asserts that W few English- 
large fur cap with a deal of Flanders men had ever seen Inveramy. All 
lace, and for every pair of breeches beyond Inveraray was chaos and 
he carries she puts on twopctticoata!” Lord Macaulay adds in a note to a 

Eighteen potticoats ! — a warm and subsequent passage — “Much to the 
substantial crinoline. We trust that same effect are tne very few word* 
the gauzy garments of the present which Frank Philanthropus (1694) 
day are applied to no such purpose spares to the Highlander* : ‘ They 
as that which Goldsmith describes live like laird*, and die like loon th- 
in the next paragraph “ You must hating to work, and no credit to bor- 
know, sir, every woman carries in row : they make depredations, and 
her hand a stove with coals in it, rob their neighbours.’ ” § 
which, when she sitB, Bhe snugs un- This is aff we believe, for which 
der her petticoats ; and at this chim- ho cite* the Northern Memoirs. 
ney dozing Strephon lights his pipo.” Lord Macaulay inaccurato aa to 
In this playful strain be goes on to the name, wrong t* to the date, and, 
compare the Dutch women with the as we shall see presently, in error 
Scotch women, and the country he both aa to what the. author saw of 
bad just left with tho country in the Highlands, an i what he says of 
which he had just arrived. Soot land, them. 

he otieerves very truly, is hilly and Lord Macaulay cites tho book as 
rocky, while Holland “ is all a con- if it were written under the pttendo- 
tinued plain.” He compares the nyme of “ Phi Ian thro pus” — a deaig- 
Scotchman to a “tulip planted in nation which Richard Fr»ftk add* to 
dung,” and the Dutchman to an “ ox his name, according to Ovo fantastical 
in a magnificent temple.” We con- fashion of hia day, ** he height 
few we do not reoognise the truth of have called himself Piscator, or 
either simile ; the wit is too evanes- “Venator” or “Viator, after tho 
cent for us. But about the Highland* manner of Isaac WaJton. The book 
there is not one word. was written in 1658, thirty yean 
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before the Revolution, instead of ex 
yoari after.* 

Instead of merely catching a few 
glimpae* of Highland aoeneiy, he 
visited every Highland county, and 
penetrated to the north of Sutherland 
and Caithness. Instead of toying that 
“all beyond Inveraray was cnao*,” 
or giving the character of the High- 
land* whioh Lord Macaulay attri- 
butes to him, hi* word* are a* fol- 
low* 

“ It may be ao, for here w« aumot 
stay to inhabit, nor any longer enjoy 
those solitary recreations ; we must steer 
onr oourse by the north pole, and re- 
linquish those flourishing fields of Kin- 
tire and Inveraray, the pleasant bounds of 
Marquis Argyle, which very few English- 
men hare made discovery of, to inform 
u* of the glories of the Western High- 
lands, enriched with grain and the plenty 
of herbage. But how the Highlanders 
will vindicate Bowhidder and Lochaber, 
with Boren in Baden och, that I know 
not ; for tArre they live like lairds and 
die like loon* : hating to work and no 
credit to borrow, they make depreda- 
tions, and so rob their neighbours/’ t 

So that wo see that the word* Lord 
Macaulay quotes as applicable to the 
Highland* in general, are u*ed by 
Frank in reference to the dietricta of 
Balquhiddcr, for each we presume to 
be the place called by him Howliidder, 
Lochabor and a part of Badenoch, the 
lawlessness of which he contrasts 
with the rest of the Highland* ■ and 
instead of all beyond Inveraray ocing 
chaoe,iti*in these “pleasant bounds” 
that “ the glories of the Western 
Highland*, enriched with grain and 
plenty of herbage,” are to & found. 

The opinion wluch Frank formed 
of Sootland he lias not been niggard- 
ly in expressing. He sums it np 
urns : — 

“For you arc to consider, air, that 
the whole tract of Sootland ii but one 
single aeries of admirable delights, not- 
withstanding the prejudicatc reports 
of tome moo that represent it otherwise. 
For if eyesight be argument convincing 
enough to confirm a truth, it enervates 
my pen to describe Scotland’s cariosities, 
which properly ought to Ml under a 
more elegant styls to range them In 


order for a better dJeoovary. For Scot- 
land is not Europe's n m i r m ., as fictitious- 
ly imagined by some extravagant wits. 
No ; its rather a legible fair draught of 
the beautiful crsatioc dressed np with 
polished rocks, pleasant savannahs, 
flourishing dales, deep and torpid lakes, 
with shady ftrwooda immerged with 
riven and gliding rivulet* ; where every 
fountain overflows a valley and every 
ford superabonnds with flah ; where also 
the swelling mountains are oovered with 
sheep, and the mariah grounds strewed 
with cattle, whilst every field is filled 
with corn, and every swamp iwarmi 
with fowL This, in my opinion, pro- 
claims a plenty, and presents Sootland 
a kingdom of prodigies and products too, 
to allure foreigners and entertain tra- 
vellers.” £ 

It ia greatly to b© regretted that 
Frank, who had the opportunity of 
affording so much information, should 
have been led by hi* intolerable 
pedantry into a style of writing fit 
only for Don Adnano de Armado. 
If be had been content to “deliver 
himself like a man of this world,” hi* 
book would havo formed a moat 
valuable record of the condition of 
the country at a time when (though 
we by no means accept Lord Mac- 
aulay * assertion that less was known 
of the Grampian* than of the Andes) 
we are certainly in want of accurate 
aud impartial infonna’.ion. The 
book is scarce, and the reader may 
take the following description of 
Dumbarton a* a fair sample of the 
intolerable style in which the whole 
of it ia written. Arnoldus, it must 
be remembered, was Frank himself. 

“Tsicopn. — What lofty domineering 
towers are those that storm the air and 
stand on tip- too (to my thinking) upon 
two stately elevated poudrue rocks, that 
shade the valley with their prodigious 
growth, even to amaaement ? Because 
they display such adequate and exact 
proportion, with such equality in their 
mountainous pyramid**, as if nature had 
stretched them iuto parallel lines with 
most accurate poise, to amuse the most 
curious and critical observer; though 
with exquisite perspectives he double 
an observation, yet shall he never traoe 
a disproportion in those uniform pier- 
monta. 


* See Preface by Sir Walter Soott to the edition of Frank's book, 1821. 
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*Au. — Thase are those natural and 
not artificial pyramid** that hare atood, 
for onfht I know, atooe the beginning* 
of time; nor are they sheltered under 
any diagube, for Nature herself dressed 
up this elaborate proci piece, sritbout art 
or engine, or any other manual, till ar- 
ming at this period of beauty and per- 
fection. And because, having law* and 
limita of her own, deatinated by the pre- 
rogativa-royal of Heaven, ahe heaped up 
these maaey inaooesaiblo pynunidee, to 
invalidate art and all its admirers, since 
so equally to shape a mountain, and to 
form it into so great and such exact pro- 
portions. 

u Thxoph. — T hen it's no fancy, I per- 
ceive, when in the midst of thoee lofty 
and elevated towers a palace presents it- 
self unto us, immured with rocks and a 
craggy front, that with a haughty brow 
contemns the invaders ; and where 
below, at those knotty desoenle, Neptune 
careers on brinish billows, armed with 
tritons in eorsleU of green, that threa- 
tens to invade this impregnable rock, 
and ahake the foundations, which if ha 
do, he procures an earthquake. 

“Ann. — This ia the rock; and that 
whioh you eee elevated in air, and ino- 
culatod to it, is an artificial labrik, inve- 
lop’t, as you now observe, in the very 
breast of this prodigious mountain ; 
which briefly, yet well enough, yonr 
observation directs to, both as to the 
form, situation, and strength. Moreover, 
it’a a garrison, and kept by the Albions, 
where formerly our friend Foeleoiua 
dwelt, who of htie upon preferment is 
transplanted into Ireland ; however, 
Aquilla will bid ns welcome ; and if I 
mistake not, he advances to meet us ; 
look wishly forward, and you’ll eee him 
traoo those delightful fields from the 
porta of Dumbarton. 

u Aqull.— W hst vain delusions thus 
poeseea me 1 Nay, what idle dotages 
and fictitious dreams thus delude mo, 
if these be ghosts which I fancy men. — 
O Heavens I it’s our friend Arnold us, 
and (if I mistake not) Theophilus with 
him. Weloome to Dumbarton 1 ” * 
After gome farther conversation in 
the name style, Arnoldus and Theo- 
philus display their fishing-rods, and 
all three forthwith descend from 
their stilts, and talk like men of this 
world- “ I’m for the fly,” says Ar- 
noldus. u Then I’m for ground-bait,” 
replies Aquilla. M Ana I’m for any 
bait or any colour, so that I be but 
doing," exclaims Theophilus; and 


then follows a discussion upon brand- 
lings, gildtails, cankers, caterpillar*, 
grubs, and locusts, with a barbarous 
suggestion to “ strip off the legs of a 
grasshopper," worthy of that “quaint 
old cruel coxcomb,' Isaac Walton, 
whom, in spite of all his cold-blooded 
abominations, wo cannot help loving 
in onr hearts. The three friends then 
part, Arnoldus for the head, or more 
properly the foot, of Loch Lomond, 
whilst Aquilla and Theophilus re- 
main to try their luck ana skill in 
the waters of Leven, and meet again 
to compare their sport and display 
their spoil. Frank was a dull man 
on everything but fishing. When 
the rod and the fly are concerned he 
writes in earnest, his intolerable 
pedantry and affectation disappear, 
and his book, like all books contain- 
ing a mixture of natural history, 
topography, sporting, and personal 
adventure, is delightful. His pedan- 
try and dulnbes spoil every other sub- 
ject ; even the Ebtropia of Boccaccio, 
and the story of Bsiiie Pringle’s 
cow, and the Hoch-an-dorrocb, be- 
came stupid and tiresome in his 
hands ; and he gives an account of 
the venerable Laird of Urquhnrt, who 
waa the happy father of forty legiti- 
mate children, and who at the latter 
part of his life was in the babit of 
going to bed in his cofim, which waa 
then hauled by pulleys close up to 
the ridge-tree of the house, in order 
that the old gentleman might be so 
much the nearer heaven should he 
receive a sudden summons, without 
any appreciation of the grotesque 
humour of the old man. 

Here and there a peevish word 
escapes him at the want of the com- 
forts he had been accustomed to on 
the banks of the Trent, and did not 
find in the wilds of Sutherland and 
Cromarty ; but so far from encounter- 
ing any of the perils which Lord 
Macaulay paints bo vividly, he says, 
writing in a remote port of Suther- 
landahire, “ Let not our discourse dis- 
cover us ungrateful to the inhabi- 
tants, for it were madness more than 
good manners not to acknowledge 
civilities from a people that so civilly 
treated ua” + This was in 1 657. 

Lord Macaulay’s next witness is 
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‘WilHiln. Cleland. He vouchee him 
to prove the important fact of the 
tar. “ For tbe tar," uti Lord 
Macaulay, “ I am indebted to Cle- 
land’a poetry.”* Cleland deserves 
to be remembered for better things 
than a poem which Lord Macaulay 
himself elsewhere describes as a 
" Hudibrastic satire of very little in- 
trinsic value.” t He was an accom- 
plished man and a gallant soldier, 
but about oa bad a witness as to 
anything oonoerniDg the Highlanders 
as can be conceived. During the 
whole of his ahort life he wae engag- 
ed in a bitter hand-to-hand contest 
with thorn. It was a struggle for life 
or death, and only terminated when 
Oleland, at the age of twenty-seven, 
fell by a Highland bullet at the bead 
of the Oomeroniana, during his 
gallant and successful defence of 
Dankeld from tbe attach of the 
Highlanders in 1689. No one, there- 
fore, would think of regarding Ole- 
land as an impartial witness. But 
his poem, which Lord Macaulay 
quotes, will be found on examina- 
tion to relate, not to the Highlands 
und their inhabitants in general, 
to whom Lord Macaulay applies it, 
but simply to that u Highland Host” 
which was sent by Lauderdale to 
ravugo the west in 1078, when 
Cleland was a boy of seventeom It 
does not profess even to give any 
description of the Highlanders in 
general. The book is extremely 
scarce ; the only copy we have seen 
— u small 12ino in the Grenville Col- 
lection — is marked as having oost 
three guineas. We therefore give 
the passage wliich Lord Macaulay 
refers to entire, in order that tbe 
reader may judge how far this de- 
scription of the lawless rabble, let 
loose upon free quarter on tbe west- 
ern counties, justifies Lord Mac- 
aulay’s aocount of the company with 
whom a peaceful traveller would 
have “ feasted " when journeying 
across Scotland. Even Oleland, it 
will be seen, draws by no means a 
contemptible picture of tbe officers 
of this nost, his description of whose 
dress and accoutrements well befits 
the leaders of an irregular foroe. 


" But to dlaerlve tb*m right wiTpaaaua 
TTie art of nine Pern— sus laasaa, 

Of Loan, Virgil, to- of Haras, 

Of Ovid, Homer, or of Fiona ; 

Yea, mins auch right# might have in- 
clined 

A ttuiti to nanooste at mankind : 

Borne might have judged they were the 
creature* 

Called Solfioa, whoa ooetumea and fea- 
ture# 

Pkrnoelsus dooe dreary 
In hie Oocult Philosophy ; 

Or Kftunee, or Brownlea, if ye will, 

Or Satyrea, come from Atlas hill, 

Or that tho three -tongued tyke wu 
sleeping 

Who hath tbe Stygian door a-koeptng, 
Thuir bead, their neck, their leggre, and 
thigh*, 

Are Influenced by the aide*. 

Without a olout to interrupt them. 

They need not atrip tbam when they 
whip them. 

Nor loose tlieir doublet when they're 
hanged ; 

If thoy be mireed, lt’» sure they’ro 
wrong'd 

Thin koopa their bodies from corrup- 
tion*, 

from fiHtulu, hum crura, end eruptions, 


Thoir durta bong down botwoon their 
logs, 

W horo thoy make many slope* and 
guggoe, 

By nibbing on thoir naked side. 

And wambling from side to ride. 

But thoso who were thoir ohief oom- 
macdors, 

And auch who bore tho pirnio atundarta, 
Who led tho Tim and drove tho roar, 
Were right well mounted of thoir gear ; 
With BroguctsTreuoe, and pirnie pi aide*. 
With gude blow Bonnets on their heads. 
Which on tho one ride had a flip© 
Adorned with a Tobacco-pipe. 

With LHirk and snnpwork, and 8nuff- 
rniiJo, 

A bug which they with onion# fill, 

And, an tlieir ntnok ohaorvurs nay, 

A tupe-hom 11 Hod with usque hoy, 

A shmliod out coat beneath her plaidoe, 
A targe of tlmlwr, uni 1 os, and hides. 
With a long two-handed rword. 

An good ’ # the oountiy can affoonL, 

Had thoy not need of hulk and hones 
Who fight with all there anna at once f 
It's marvellous how in such weather, 

O' or hill aud hop they came together, 
Bow in such storms tboy came *o far ; 
Tho reason Is, thoy’ re ini eared with tar, 
Which doth defend thorn heel and 
nook, 

Jn#t aa it does their aheep protect ; 

But loast ye doubt that this be trow. 
They’re juat the colour of tarr'd wood. 


VoL UL, p. 800. 


t Vol. iii., p. 376. 
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Ncmgfct Hko reMjjkm Lh*r retain. 

Of morel hotttatw they're dean ; 

In nothing they’re aooonnted tharp, 
Except in bagpipe and in harp*. 

For a mlaobflMng word 
She'll dork nor neighbour or or the 
boord ; 

And then ahe'Il flee like fire from flint, 
She'll acarooly ward the eeoond dint. 

If any oak her of her thrift, 

Foreaootb her "»1" tell live* by thift." * 

Oldand’a picture of the Highland 
Hoot ” may paw well enough with 
Gil raj ’a caricatures of Napoleon's 
army. At an illustration of what 
people said and thought, it is valu- 
able; as a record of facts it is worth- 
less. A far greater satirist, some 
years later, drew a French officer 
preparing Ms own dinner by spitting 
lialt-a-doren frogs on his rapier, and 
a Clare -market butcher tossing a 
French postilion, with a large port- 
manteau on his back, bodily oyer hie 
shoulder with one hand. Even Lord 
Macaulay could hardly cite Hogarth 
to prove the diet of the French army, 
or the proportionof muscular strength 
of the two nations respectively. 

Lord Macaulay’s total want of 
perception of humour, of the power 
of distinguishing a grotesque play of 
fancy from the solemn assertion of a 
fact, leads him into numerous errors. 

We now come to Lord Macaulay’s 
principal authority — “almost all 
these circumstances,” ho says (with 
a special exception of the tru* in 
honour of Colonel Clcland), “ arc 
taken from Burt’s Lotters.”+ Here, 
then, we arrive at the fountain-head. 
Burt’s Letters wero first published 
in 1754. They were written twenty 
or thirty years earlier — that is to say, 
about the latter end of the reign of 
George I. Burt was a man of abil- 
ity, and possessed considerable power 
of observation; but he was a cox- 
comb and a Cockney. He was 
quartered at Inverness with some 
brother officers, one of whom at- 
tempted to “ ride through a rain- 
bow,” X and another became so terri- 
fied on a hill-side (where there was, 
be it observed, a horse-road) that in 
panic terror he clung to the heather 
on the mountain-aide, and remained 


* Clilawb’s Highland Hoti, pp. 11, 13. 
| Burt, vol. ii., p. 40. B P. I] 

## P. 27. 
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there till he waa rescued by two of 
hi* own soldi era. I Others of the 
party attempted to ascend to the top 
of Ben Nevis, “ but could not. attain 
it." j They related on their return 
that this J wild expedition,” unsuc- 
cessful as it waa, ‘Hook them up a 
whole summer’s day from five in the 
morning." They returned thankful 
that they had escaped the mists, in 
which, hod they been caught, tney 
“ must have perished with cold, wet, 
and hunger.”*! Burt himself travel- 
led on horseback, with a sumpter- 
horse attendinghim. With this equi- 
ge he attempted to ride over a 
g, and got bogged as he deserved ; 
next he tried bog-trotting on foot, in 
heavy jackboots with high heels,** 
with little better success. Old hock, 
claret, and French brandy were ne- 
cessary to his comfort— he nauseated 
at the taste of whisky and the smell 
of peat. He has loft a minute ac- 
count of his personal adventures dur- 
ing an expedition into the Highlands 
in October 172 — . His route wo 
have attempted in vain to trace. He 
met writh bad weather, and was forced 
to take refuge in a “ hut." Let us 
hear the description which this fine 
gentleman has left of bis quarters 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances : — “ My fare," ho says, 
“ was a couple ofroasted hens fas they 
call them), very poor, new killed, tbo 
skins much broken with plucking, 
black with smoke, and greased with 
bad butter. tt As I had no great ap- 
petite to that dish, I spoke for some 
hard eggs, made nay supper of the 
yolks, and washed them down with 
a bottle of gooil tmall claret. My 
bed had clean Bhccta and blankets. 
.... For want of anything more 
proper for breakfast, I took up with 
a bttle brandy, water, sugar, and 
oiks of eggs beat up together, which 
think they called ‘old man’s milk.’” 
We have many a time ourselves been 
thankful for far worse fare than this. 
A couple of fowls brandcred, fresh 
eggs, butter not to bo commended, 
good light claret, brandy-and-water 
hot, with clean sheet* and a clear 
turf fire— not bad chance- quarter*, 

f Vol. ii/., p. 300. } P. G8. 

% Vol. ii., p. 12. 
it Vol. ii, r- 41. 
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▼hen a snow-storm vu howling 
down the glens, whirling madly round 
the mountain*, and beating on the 
roof which iheltered the tnankleas 
Cockney. Better, at any rate, than 
he deferred. Burt saw nothing in 
the 

" Land of brown heath mod ahaggy wood, 
land of the mountain and the flood,” 

but ridge* of u rugged irregular line*,” 
thoee which u appear next to the ether 
being rendered extremely har*h to 
the eye by appearing cloee to that 
diaphanous body.” What ho thinks 
“ the most horrid, is to look at tho 
hill* from east to west, or vice vrrtd;" 
and he sighs for “ a poetical moun- 

a smooth and easy of ascent, 
ed with a verdant flowery turf, 
where shepherds tend their flocks, 
sitting under the shade of tall pop- 
lars.” * Burt was a 

"Sir Plume, of amhoranuff-box juatly rain, 
And tho nice manage of a clouded cano,” 

Richmond Hill was fairer in Mb eye 
than Ben Cruachan. He measures 
the terrors of a mountain -pass by 
saying that it was 14 twice as high as 
the cross of St Paul’s is from Luagate 
HUL"t From the top of his hat to 
the sole of hia shoe he was a Cockney, 
one of those men for whose eyes the 
foxglove hauga ita banner out in 
vain, who trample the wild violet 
remorselessly under the soles of their 
varnUhod boots, who see nothing but 
gloomy purple in that heather whose 
bloom oven the truth of eye and skill 
of hand of Creswiok or Richardson 
fails to transfer in all its richness 
and all it* tenderness to canvass or 
to paper, whose eyes are blind to 
the countless beauties of the brown 
winter wood, and whoso cars are 
deaf to that melody in the sough of 
the wind through the leafless trees, 
which never failed to awaken kin- 
dred poetry in the soul of Burns. We 
have no doubt that a London dining- 
room is more agreeable to all Lord 
Macaulay’s sense* than the wildest 
glen in which stag ever crouched 
among the bracken, and that Mr 
Edwin Chadwick would rather lay 
his no*e to the grating of a sewer 
than inhale the sweetest breexe that 


ever came love-laden with the kisses 
of the honeysuckle from the shores 
of Inniifalleju Yet even Burt, a* 
we have seen, in no way supports 
Lord Macaulay’s defleriptiom The 
risk of murder and robbery, so elo- 
quently dilated upon by Lord Mac- 
aulay, is disposed of at once by Burt 
in the following passage : — 

“ Personal robberiea are seldom heard 
of among them. For my own part, I 
have aereral times, with a aingle servant, 
paflsed the mountain-way from henoe to 
Kdmburg with four or five hundred 
guineas in my portmanteau, without any 
apprehension of robbers by the way or 
danger in my lodgings at night ; though in 
my sleep any one, with ease, might nave 
thrust a sword from the outside through 
the wall of the but and my body to- 
gether. I \ rink vc could tay at muck 
of our OKU country, ciriUted at it it taid 
to be, though toe cannot be waft tM going 
from London to Hiyhgatt,” X 

ThiB is the witness Lord Macaulay 
produces to prove the imminent peril 
a traveller in the Highlands was in 
of being “ stripped and mangled " by 
marauders, and his eyes given as a 
meal to the eagles I 

Neither Burt nor Frank intimate 
that they were ever in the slightest 
personal danger of this kind. The 
precipices and the torrents, on the 
dangers of wMch Lord Macaulay 
dilates, are precisely the same now 
that they were a hundred years ago ; 
the risk of falling from the former 
depends on the quantity of whisky 
the traveller may have imbibed, and 
is no greater than it is on the top of 
Slcive League or the pass of Striden 
Edge. The perils of the ford de- 
pend on the skill and care of those 
who traverse it. We ourselves were 
of a party, but two yeari ago, in the 
north of Ross, when two ladies, a 
poDy, and a basket -carriage, were, 
to use Lord Macaulay’s magniloquent 
expression, “ suddenly whirlod away 
by the boiling waves of a torrent.'’ 
The pony swam as Highland poniea 
know how to swim. As for the pre- 
cious freight, they, like Ophelia, 

“ Fell In the weeping brook ; their aloatha 
apread wide. 

And mormald-iike, awhile did bear them 
up," 


Bubt, YoL iL, p. 13, 


+ YoL iL, p. 45. f YoL ii., p. 217. 
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Thu* hftppHy rescued from “ muddy living lamba, whowe plaintive bloat- 
death,” they shook down their long ing*, u they wrigglea their bleeding 
wet tresses, wrong oat u their gar- stumps within hearing and right, did 
meats heavy with their drink,” and not disturb the appetite of the guest, 
joined heartily in the laughter which Such was the diet which a Peer, a 
followed cloae upon the momentary poet, and a historian did not think 
alarm occasioned by the adventure, unpalatable in the middle of the 
All depends, in these case a. upon nineteenth century.” t One might go 
laying hold of the right handle. A on ad xnjinitum with similar lllue- 
man whose head turns giddy at the trmtiona Shrimp* are esteemed uni- 
top of a precipice, who fears to walk veraally, we believe, to be delicate 
through a stream up to his middla viands, and are especially in favour 
who cannot feed well and sleep sound with the visitors at Margate and 
on such fare and in such quarters as Herne Bay, who call them “swimpe.” 
Captain Burt thought it a hardship What would be the effect upon Mr 
to be compelled to take up with a and Mrs Tomkins, and all the Maa- 
himdred and fifty years ago, who ter and Miss Tomkins**, as they re- 
detesta whisky and peat-smoke, had torn home by the Gravesend boat, if 
better keep out of the Highlands, they were told that thoy had feasted 
where he would be as much out of for a week upon ohsceno reptiles, fed 
place as Lord Macanlay attempting upon the putrid flesh of dead dogs 
to ride across Leicestershire with Mr and drowned sailors, and packed in 
Little Gilmour or Lord Forester. earthen vessels covered with rancid 

The idea of making one’s Buppcr butter 1 Lord Macaulay, we pre- 
upon a cake composed of oats and same, does not visit Rosherville, but 
cow’s blood is not agreeable. But it probably he eats “swimpe” some- 
must be remembered that this is where ; and we have no doubt that 
mentioned by Burt * not as fare that he spreads the tmil of a woodoock 
had ever been set before himself or npon a toast (Bret carefully extiuct- 
any other traveller, but as an expe- ing the sandbag), and swallows it 
dient resorted to “ by the lower order with a relish which wo should be 
of Highlanders ” in seasons of extra- sorry to interfere with by describing 
ordinary scarcity ; and after all, wo how the fino flavour which delights 
may fairly ask ourselves whether our his palate is produced It is absurd 
disgust is not more moved by the to look too minutely into these mat- 
revolting description tbaD by the ters, hut a very little reflection will 
actual diet itself. Did Lord Macau- Bhow that it is equally absurd to rely 
lay of Rothley, in the county of upon them as being necessarily indi- 
Leicester, never eat black-pudding or cationB of barbarism. 
lAmbs’ tails ? both of which, we can That there were and still are huts 
assure him, are esteemed delicacies in the Highlands which swarm with 
in that part of the world. If he did, vermin, and whose inhabitants are 
what would he think of seeing his subject to cutaneous diseases, we are 
repast described in the following by no means disposed to deny. Un- 
manner ? “ At dinner a pudding happily the same thing may be said 
composed of grain fit only for horses, with truth of every county in Eng- 
mixed with the blood and fat of a land, nay, of every parish in London- 
pig, and boiled in a bag formed of Within a stone’s throw of St James's 
the intestines of the same unclean Palsoe, garrets may be found the in- 
beast, was set before him. This was habitants of which suffer from all tbo 
followed by a dish composed of joints maladies in Lord Macaulay’s loath- 
cut with a knife from the bodies of some catalogue, and more to book 

* Vol. ii., p. 109. 

+ This fact ia alluded to in a beautiful ballad, aomo atannis of which haTe been 
banded down to our own day, and whloh tell* u* tbat when 
" Urtl4 Bo-p*n> had k«t W ihr*r 
A t>d didst know vS«r« to find thatn ; 
flba fond tbarn l»d*»d. 

But rt made bar heart Head, 

For 'd Ufl USr talk katdad tbwa.” 
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That outrage* revolting to humanity 
hare been, and as long u the po- 
*kmi and vices of human nature re- 
main what the? are, will again be 
peipetrated in the Highland*, aj well 
as in every other place where man ha* 
set his foot, we freely admit Few 
oars have passed since, in the very 
eart of London, a wretched woman 
was brutally murdered in the course 
of her miserable and' degraded pro- 
fession, and the murderer, for aught 
we know, still walks the streets in 
safety. Not many months ago, one 
mauglod corpse was dropped over 
the parapet of Waterloo Bridge, 
aDd another, stripped naked, was 
thrown into a ditch within five miles 
of Hyde Park Corner ; in neither 
case has the murderer been brought to 
justico. If we were disposed to paint 
a picture of the state or London after 
the manner of Lord Macaulay, from 
these materials (tact*, be it remem- 
bered, recorded not in a lampoon or 
a satire, but on the registers of tho 
police and the reports of coroners' 
inquests), what a den of assassins, 
whnt a seething caldron of vice and 
profligacy, what an abode of crime, 
disease, misery, and despair, might 
we represent the metropolis of tho 
British empire to be 1 

Bart, as we have said, was a 
Cockney. His highest idea of sport 
was a littlo quiet hare-hunting. It 
was not until many years later that 
Somerville (to whose memory be all 
honour paid) sketched a character 
now happily not uncommon. It was 
reserved for us in the present day to 
see tho keenest sportsman, the beBt 
rider to hounds, the most enduring 
deor-atalkcr, and moat skilful angler, 
at the same time an accomplished 
soholar, an eloquent writer, an orator, 
and a statesman.* Amongst tho wits 
of the reign of Queen Anne, the fox- 
hunting countiy squire was the con- 
stant subject of ridicule. Burt aped 
their mode of thought, and it will be 
seen that his picture of the English 
squire is fully as unpleasing as that 


of the Highland laird ; it will be teen 
also how little foundation the latter, 
hostile and prejudiced as it is, affords 
for Lord Macaulay’s representation 
of him as a filthy treacherous savage, 
who held robbery to be a calling 
“not merely innocent but honour- 
able,” who revenged an insult by a 
“ stab in the back,” and who, whilst 
lie was “taking his ease, fighting, 
hunting, or marauding," compelled 
his “ aged mother, his pregnant wife, 
and his tender daughters” to till the 
soil and to reap the harvest. + 

Burt thus compares the English 
fox-hunter and the Highland laird : — 

" The first of these characters ” (he 
say*) “ Is, I own, too trite to be given 
you— but this by way of comparison. 
The squire is proud of hi* estate and 
affluence of fortune, loud and positive 
over bin October, impatient of contradic- 
tion, or rather will give no opportunity 
fur it; but whoop# and hallooe at every 
interval of hi* own talk, as if the com- 
pany were to supply the absence of hi* 
hounds. The particular characters of 
the pack, the various occurrences in a 
chase, where Jowler U the oternal hero, 
make the constant topic of hi* discourse, 
though perhaps none othors are interest- 
ed in it. And his favourites, the tren- 
cher-bounds, if they ploase, may lie un- 
disturbed upon chairs and counterpanes 
of silk ; and upon the least cry, though 
not hurt, his pity i# excited more for 
them than if one of his children had. 
broken a limb ; and to that pity his 
anger succeed#, to the terror of the whole 
family. 

M Tho laird Is national, vain of tho 
number of his followers and hi* absolute 
command over them. In case of contra- 
diction ho is loud and imperious, and 
oven dangerous, being always attended 
by those who are bound to aupport hit 
arbitrary sentiment*. 

“ The groat antiquity of his family, 
and tho heroic aebiona of his ancestor#, in 
their conquests upon the enemy clans, 
la the iuoxhauatible theme of his con- 
versation ; and, being accustomed to 
dominion, he Imagine# himaelf, in hia 
usky, to be a sovereign prince, and, as 
I said before, faociea he may dispose of 
head* at hia pleasure. 


* That thi* is a true picture of a nmnorou# class, will be admitted by alL To 

the minds of those who ever had the happinea* to meet him, on the moor, in the 
field, in the House of Common*, or at hi# own fireside, or who are acquainted with 
hi* admirable Euayt on Affricnltnrt, the late Mr Thomas Gisborne of Yoxal Lodge 
will at once occur aa one of the moat remarkable example* of that cl***. 

+ VoL iiL, p. 805. 
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* Thu* one of them plaoee hi* Tfcnfty 
in hi* fortune, and hi* pleacur* in hi* 
hound*. The other’* pride i* in hi* 
lineage, and hi* delight is in command, 
both arbitrary in their way ; and thi* 
the eice** of liquor discover* in both. 
So that what little difference there is 
between them, neero* to arise from the 
accident of their birth ; and if the ex- 
change of countries had been made in 
their infancy, I make no doubt but each 
might have had the other'* plooe, &a 
they stand separately described in this 
letter. On the contrary, in like manner 
as we hare many country gentlemen, 
morel/ such, of great humanity find 
agreeable (if not general! conversation ; 
so in the Highland* I have met with 
some laird* who *urprised me with 
their good sense and polite bohaviour, 
being *o far removed from the more 
civilised part of the world, and consider- 
ing the wildness of the country, which 
one would think was sufficient of itself 
to give a savage turn to a mind the moat 
humane." * 

It may perhape be said that Lord 
Mocanlay makes amend* to the High- 
lands for his groundless slanders Dy 
hi* equally groundless flattery. That 
the Highland gentleman ha* no right 
to complain of hie stating 1 that hie 
elothee were “begrimed with the no 
cumulated filth of years,” and that he 
dwelt in a hovel that “smelt worse 
than an English hogstye,” bccanse ho 
Bays in the next line that he did the 
honour* of his hogstye with a “ lofty 
courtesy worthy of the moet Bplendid 
circle of Versailles.” That “ in the 
Highland councils men who would 
not have been qualified for the duty 
of parish clerks ” (by which, if he 
means anything, Lord Macaulay must 
mean that they were not “men of sweet 
voice and becoming gravity to raise 
the psalm, "like the famous P.P. clerk 
of this parish), “aigued questions of 
peace and war, of tribute and homage, 
with ability worthy of Halifax and 
Carmarthen,” and that “ minstrels 
who did not know their letters” pro- 
duced poems in which the “tender- 
new of Otway ” was mingled with 
u the vigour of Dry den/ What the 
honour* of a hogstye may be — whe- 
ther Halifax or Carmarthen could 
“adventure to lead the psalm,” or 
exercised themselves in “ singing 
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godly ballad*,” or what kind of verse* 
were produoed by minstrel* who were 
unable to commit them to writing, 
and whose production* have conse- 
quently not come down to oar day — 
we know not Bat, to quote a homoly 
proverb, two black* do not make a 
white, and to call a man m thief, a 
murderer, and a filthy, abject, igno- 
rant, illiterate savage, in one Une, 
and to deacril>e him as graceful, dig- 
nified, and full of noble *en*iDUity 
and lofty courtesy, with the intellect 
of a statesman and the genius of a 
poet, in the next, give* one about as 
accurate a picture of hi* mind and 
manner* aa one would obtain of his 
features by two reflexion* taken the 
one vertically and tho other horizon- 
tally in the bowl of a silver spoon. 

Lord Macaulay's taste for, and, wo 
are bound to add, hi* extensive 
knowledge of, tho most worthies* 
production* that have survived from 
tho time of the Revolution to our 
own day, is amusing. It is a class 
of literature which would have made 
Grandpapa Mills's hair stand on 
end. It is enough to make tlw staid 
old Quaker turn in his grave to 
think of his graceless grandson flirt- 
ing with Mrs Manley and Afra 
Behn. From the latter lady ho 
cites t a “ coarse and prophano 
Scotch poem,” describing, in terms 
which ho is too modest to quote, 
“ How the first Hielaudman was 
made.” Possibly it is the same mo- 
desty, and a feeling of reluctance to 
corrupt his readers, which has in- 
duced Lord Macaulay to dtc a vol- 
ume in which thi* poem is not to be 
found. In that volume, however, 
there happens to be a description of 
a Dutchman equally indecent* and, 
though Lord Macaulay may perhaps 
not admit it, equally worthy of 
belief. Portraits of Irishmen just 
a* authentic, abound in the forces 
which were popular a few year* 
later ; and even now the English 
gentleman on the French stage, with 
nis mouth full of “ Rojbif” and 
u Goddams,” threatens to “ *ell hi* 
vife at BmitfiohL” 

If Lord Macaulay's New Zealander 
should take to writing history after 


* Bubt, to), iii., p. 217. 

t VoL iii., p. 809. 
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the fiuhion of hi* great progenitor, 
be may perhaps p*unt the Welsh in 
oolonn similar to and upon authori- 
ties as trustworthy as thoae Lord 
Macaulay has used and relied upon 
in his picture of the Scotch, If he 
does, his description will be some- 
thing of the following kind 

u In the days of Queen Victoria, the 
inhabitant of tbs Principality was a 
wage and a thief. He subaUted by 
plunder. Tho plough was unknown. He 
Snatched from has more industrious 
neighbour his flocks and his herda. 
When the flesh he thus obtained was ex- 
hausted, he gnawed the bones like a dog, 
until hunger compelled him again to 
visit the horn ta toads and larders of 
England. With all the vices, be had 
few or none of the virtues of tho mrage. 
Ho was ungrateful and inhospitable, 
riiat this vui his character is provod 
by verses which still re-echo in the nur- 
feries of Belgntve Square and slong the 
march as of Wales : — 

4 Taffy wiu a Welshman, 

Tarty wan a thief ; 

T&ny ohwo to mj houso, 

Stole a pioco of beef. 

1 wont to Taffy’s hoiiso, 

Taffy was from home ; 

Toffy came to my houso, 

Stole a marrow-bane.'” 


This is every bit as authentic as 
Lord Macaulay’* description of the 
Highlander*. Such history may be 
supplied in any quantity and at the 
shortest notice. All that is necessary 
is a volume of oo temporary lampoons, 
a bundle of political songs, or a 
memory in which such thing* are 
stored, and which may save the 
trouble of reference. The genius it 
requires is a genius for being abusive. 
The bonks of the Thame# and the 
Oam furnish abundance of profeasor*, 
male and female, of the art of vitu- 
peration, but as Lord Macaulay, from 
his frequent repetition of the same 
terms of abuse, seems to have ex- 
hausted his u derangement of epi- 
taphs," wo would recommend him to 
turn to Yinor’s Abridgment, title 
Action for Word*, where he will 
find one hundred and thirty folio 
pages of scolding, from which he may 
Bclect almost any phrase of abuse and 
vituperation, with the advantage of 
knowing also the nice distinctions 
by which the law has decided what 
words are and what are not action- 
able, which may be used with im- 
punity against the living, and which 
must "be reserved for the Bafe slander 
of the dead. 
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LliDlEI Of T HI Ilf OlMiTIOIf : 
mwn — oAimr— latiku — nr ox. 

Pbctcipal Tullooh ha* given ui vance his cau*e by influence with 
here a maaterly delineation of four monarchy and not by peaaionate ap- 
of the chief leaders, or heroe*, of the peals to the public, cannot be expect- 
Reformation — Lather, Calvin, Lati- ed to display the straightforward 
mer, and Knor. In our judgment, simple heroism of a John Knox, who 
he ha* reproduced each one of these ia seen standing at the head of a 
character* with historical fidelity, quite republican movement P el- 
and accompanied hie portraiture hap* he may a till, at some future 
with reflection* of a highly iutelli- time, fall into the hand* of our im- 
gent and liberal description —liberal, partial yet gonerou* critic, 
generous, and indulgent, but such a* Of the four great name* which, in 
never compromise hi* own genuine the meanwhile, stand here before ns, 
convictions, such aa never sacrifice Luther naturally take* the first place, 
truth to courtesy. Principal Tul- Of no man, perhaps, who ever lived 
loch veiy fairly represent* the sin- upon this earth, have to many and 
cere ana enlightened Protestantism such contradictory thing* been writ~ 
of the nineteenth century. We have ten : no man over had such applaud- 
only ono difficulty in reviewing hi* ing mends and such villifying foe* ; 
book : we find so few opportunities and we may safely prophesy that, aa 
for disaont ; we cannot pick a quarrel long as dlmatendom endures, his 
with our author ■ we must content name and fame will be the theme of 
ourselves with observation* of a ool- angry controversy. Not only ia it 
lateral or explanatory character ; we impossible that the Catholic and the 
may here anu there extend or qualify Protestant should agree in their e*ti- 
*ome of his remark*. mate of this man and the work he 

W e wish that to tho four name* accomplished ; but even to Protest- 
ho lias selected our author hod added ants he presents so many phases of 
a fifth— that of Oranmer. We should character— he and his writings may 
be sorry to lose the spirited sketch be seen under so many different 
of Latimer; but if any one man can light* — that any steady uniform judg- 
be said to represent the Reformation ment is almost unattainable. We 
in England, it is Oranmer ; and if have most of us felt how difficult it 
the number four was to be preserved, is to preserve at all times that high 
and each of the four was to represent regard for the great German reformer 
his own nation^ the Archbishop of which we ooulrt willingly cherish, and 
Canterbury ought to have occupied which we have probably received 
the placo of the sturdy preacher at from our earliest reading and from 
St Paul's Cross, Moreover, our re- standard historical authorities. There 
forming Archbishop has been lately is one course only to be pursued, by 
treated, by more than one writer, which we may hope to keep a stead- 
with undue severity ; and we think fast judgment — it is the course which 
he would have received a fair meaiure our author pursue*, and which, in- 
of justice at the hands of Principal deed, is generally pursued, only not 
Tulloch : not that be would have with sufncieiit oon«*tency. We most 
been a favourite with the Principal not at onee compare him with oon- 
— we rather suspect not — but we temporary scholars or philosophers, 
•hould have counted on a generous nor must we merely turn over hi* 
and considerate estimate of the man. writings to estimate the man ; w© 
A reforming ArehbUhop who lived must treat him _ We 

much in court*, and who h*d to ad- must begin with the monk — with the 

Leaden qf the Rtformation : Lather, Cabin, Latimer, Knot. By Jos* 
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peasant monk of Germany • and we 
must not afterward* forget that this 
was our starting-point. We have a 
pious, poor, superstition* monk— the 
•on of a German peasant, and a mm of 
nine withal — and we have to watch 
e development of such a one at an 
era when learning was penetrating 
into the monastery. 

It it the development in this monk 
of a form of Christian piety that we 
have to watch — a form of what is 
often called mystical piety developed 
in defiance of the Church, extended 
amongst the people, and combated 
for in tho scholastic learning of the 
timea It is not oor intention to go 
over the well-known biography of 
Luther, but from the day when he 
vowh that God willing, he will beat 
a hole in Tetxcl’i drum,” to thoso 
last fretful years of his life when ho 
predicts the end of all things — sees 
the whole world on the very evo of 
destruction— nature herself in final 
dissolution— because he, Martin Lu- 
ther, with tho epitrtlce of St Paul in 
his band, has not been received by 
universal Christendom. — we trace 
throughout the continuous develop- 
ment of one form of Christian piety. 
This constituted the strength of the 
Reformation. Our German monk, 
b man of fervent genius, far outstepe 
tho religion of such priests and con- 
feasors as surrounded liim. He is 
not satisfied with any attainable 
standard of moral rectitude. His 
spirit seeks n union with the Spirit 
of God, and he yearns after a purity 
of heart which will justify such aspi- 
ration. It is a form of piety which 
apjiears in evory epoch amongst, soli- 
tary thinkers, with whom religious 
meditation has became a passion. In 
this instanco it steps beyond the 
cloister to do battle with the church. 
Ranke, tho historian of the Reforma- 
tion, states it well— “ ‘ Oh my sins, 
my Bins, my sins ! 1 writes our monk 
to StaupiU, who was not a little 
astonished when ho received the con- 
foes ion of bo sorrowful a penitent, 
and found that ho had no sinful acts 
to acknowledge. His anguish was 
the struggle of the creature after the 
purity of the Creator, to whom it 
feels itself profoundly and intimately 
allied, yet from whom it is severed 
by an immeasurable gulf— a feeling 


which Lother nourished by inoeasant 
solitary brooding, and which had 
taken the more complete poeeesaion 
of him because no penance had 
power to appease it, no doctrine 
truly touched it, no confeeaor would 
hear of iL H 

When, therefore, it is popularly 
said that the right of private judg- 
ment was the principle established 
by the Reformation, this Btatement 
ia only correct if we are speaking of 
a great result of the whole move- 
ment. It is plainly erroneous if we 
are speaking of the principle which 
animated Luther and other of the 
early Reformer*. That which ani- 
mated them was a most dogmatic 
assertion of their own great doctrine 
of religion. In making this assertion 
they gave, whether they intended it 
or not, a conspicuous example of tho 
freedom of private judgment. But 
left to themselves, they would very 
willingly have limited this freedom 
to those who would have used it in 
exactly the same manDor as they did. 
Principal Tulloch very ably jxiints 
this out. 

“ It remains for us to inquire con- 
cerning the main thought that mnve<l 
Luther and animated him in all hi* 
work. It requires but littlo penotictiun 
to discover that he was poasefleed l>y such 
a thought — that a profound principle, 
a singlo inspiring spiritual ides, nm 
through the whole oT the groat move- 
ment, and more than anything cIbo gave 
direction and strength and triumph to 
It. .... It was characteristically 
a spiritual revolt — on awakening of 
tho individual conscience in tho light of 
tho old CJoHpol, for centuries imprisoned 
and obecurod Id the dim chambers of 
men’s tradition*, hut now st length 
breaking forth with renewed radiance. 
This was the life and essence of Luther’s 
own personal struggle, and this it was 
which formed the spring of all hi* la- 
bour*, and gave them Buch a pervading 
and mighty energy. The principle of 
moral individ-unlum — of the free respon- 
sible relation of every eoul to God— thi* 
it 1* which stamps the movement of 
Luther with ita characteristic impress, 
and more than any other thing enable* 
xu t) underafcand ita power and euccesa. 
It is nothing elae than what we call, in 
theological 1 anguoge, putifeatiou by faith 
akmc, but we prefer to apprehend it tu 
thii more irener*! and ethical form of 
eipreedon," 
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Botthi* individualism, in religion, 
m the Principal has designated it — 
this personal union (aa we should 
prefer to describe it) with the Divine 
Being aa He exists in the second 

S en of the Trinity, could not be 
ht aa the sole essential, the turn 
xulstance of Christianity, with- 
out involving in itself a rebellion 
against the Catholic Church. The 
right of private judgment, or the 
duty to think for ourselveB, was ne- 
cessarily mingled up with this doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. 
The man muat dare to think in op- 
position to the church who can hope to 
be saved independently of the church. 
And again, whilst ho believes that 
his salvation is partly due to the 
sacraments of the church, or to hifl 
membership of the visihlo clmroh as 
it exists on earth, he cen never ex- 
tricate himself entirely from the do- 
minion or authority of tho hierarchy. 
Thus this individual piety, which 
set aside every gpoeiea of human or 
earthly mediation, necessarily lod to 
a rebellion against all human or 
priestly authority jn the matter of 
religious doctrine. But, continues 
our author, — 


u It Tran very for from Luthor’s inten- 
tions, even After he had entered ou his 
contest with Home, to assert what has 
been called the right of private jmlg- 
)»f Ht in matters of religion. Even in 
tho end he did not fully understand or 
admit the validity of this principle; and 
yot so far there was no other resting- 
ground for him. He was driven to 
claim for himself freedom of opinion iu 
tho Light of Scripture as the only posi- 
tion on which, with any consistency, he 
could stand. Accordingly, when press- 
ed to retract his viowi at Worms, when 
it wan clearly made manifest that au- 
thority, Catholic and Imperial, wan 
against him, he boldly took his ground 
here in magnanimous and always me- 
morable words. For himself he said, 
1 Unless I be convinced bv Scripture or 
by reason, I can and will retract no- 
thing ; for to set against my oonecienoe 
b neither safe nor honest. Here I 
stand.’ . . , 

“ It is too well known, however, that 
naithar be nor any of bis follow-refonn- 
• r * recognised the Ail] meaning and 
bearing of this position. They knew 
what thsir own necewitiea demanded, 
but that waa all They raised the en- 
«gn of a free Bible in the foce of Home, 


but they speedily refused to allow others 
to fight under this banner as well os 
themselves. What Luther olaimed for 
himself against Cstholio authority, he 
refused to Caristadt and refused to 
Zwinglo, in favour of their more liberal 
doctrinal views. He foiled to see that 
their position wna exactly his own, with 
a difference of result, whloh indeed was 
all the difference in the world to him.’* 

Mast true : Luther issued from 
hismounetcrv with all the spirit of a 
martyr for his faith ; he was pre- 
pared to die, if necessary, for bis 
faith. Bight of freedom of inquiry 
waa not his cabse. He defied the 
Emperor and the Pope, not in the 
name of humanity or the rights of 
man, but iu the nnme of the ever- 
living God. Ho looked direct to 
God for hie support. He was ready 
to be a martyr for his faith — not 
for tho abstract cause of freedom of 
thought : that BpoeicB of martyrdom 
baa yet to appear amongst us, if it 
ever will. 

“Scripture as a witnoea," thus Principal 
Tulloch eloquently concludes his chap- 
ter upon Luther, disappeared behind 
the Augsburg Coufessiou os a btaudsrd ; 
and so ithapponod more or lms witli dll 
the reformers. They wore consistent 
in displacing tho Church of Homo from 
its potation of assumed authority over 
the conucionco, but thoy wore equally 
consistent all of them in raising a dog- 
matic authority in its stood. In favour 
of their own viewB. they asserted the 
right of private judgment to interpret 
and decido tho meaning of Scripture, 
but they had nevertheless no idea of a 
really froo interpretation of Scripture. 
Their orthodoxy everywhere appealed 
to Scripture, but it rested in reality 
upon on AucuHtinian commentary of 
Scripture. They displaced the medieval 
school moD, but only to elevate Augus- 
tine; and having done this, they hod 
no conception of any limits attaching to 
this new tribunal of heresy. Freedom 
of opinion, in the modern sense, was 
utterly unknown to thorn. Tbcro was 
not merely an absolute truth in Scrip- 
ture, but they had settled by tho help 
of Augustine what this troth was; and 
any variations from tit is standard were 
not to be tolerated. The Idea of s free 
foith bolding to very different dogmatic 
views, and yet equally Christian— the 
ides of spiritual li/o and goodness sport 
from theoretical orthodosjr— luid not 
dawned in the sixteenth oentury, nor 
long afterward*. Heresy waa not a 
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m*r» dirergeno* of intollactnal oppr*- 
hecakm, bat * moral obliquity — ft statu- 
tory oflenoe — to b* pimi*b*d by th« 
m*girtro*e, to ba expiated by death. It 
ie the atraagaat and moat saddening of 
all apeotaolea to contemplate the alow 
and painful prooaaa by "which the hu- 
man mind hu emancipated itself from 
the dark delueicm that Intellectual error 
is a subject of moral offence and punish- 
ment." 

Bat while our author thus repudi- 
ate* the idea that the progressive 
intellect of man, which God haa 
created for forward and incessant 
action, should be chocked and limited 
by Augsburg Confessions, or any 
articles or formulas of faith into 
which Christianity was re-cast at the 
time of tho Reformation, he never 
fails to do justice to tho leader* of 
that movement and the great work 
they accomplished. We should will- 
ingly follow him in his delinea- 
tions of tho personal character of 
Luther, but that other portions of 
his book present tho attraction of 
greater novelty. Ho does full jus- 
tice to the geniality and warmth of 
Luther’s nature, to his boldness and 
magnanimity, to his fervid genius ; 
and, on the other hand, he does not 
spare the dogmatism that defaced 
his later year*, or the superstition 
that accompanied him through life. 
But we turn from the German re- 
former to ono whose personal his- 
tory and character, if less interesting, 
are lew generally known — to the 
second on tho list, Calvin. 

Calvin ia in many respects a con- 
trast to Luther. Of cold temper, 
subtle and systematic in lira theo- 
logy t his office waa to give order and 
precision and completeness to the 
doctrine* of the now church. If 
Luther may be represented as the 
sturdy reaper entering first into the 
field with nil scythe or reaping hook, 
Calvin may be said to follow after, 
binding the scattered corn into sym- 
metrical ah eaves, which he leaves 
standing there in due order in the 
open field. Calvin must also have 
possessed great administrative talent ; 
ne waa a man of action as well as 
of thought ; he governed a city, gave 
lawi to a republic. He was the Per- 
icles of Guseva ; or let us eay that 
he was thfc Lycurgus oi the Puri tana 


One thing is noticeable in Gal Tin ’a 
education: we find him, in his youth, 
alternately occupied with theology 
and jurisprudence. He enters first 
into the church, then transfer* him- 
self to the study of the law, appa- 
rently at the desire of his father, 
who, himself a notary, thought pro- 
bably that the legal profession would 
lead his very able son to higher 
advancement in life. This twofold 
study of theology and jurisprudence 
was training him for the port he 
played of legislator and clerical ora- 
tor of the republican city of Geneva. 
His religious convictions, however, 
finally determined him to devote hia 
mind to th oology, and these convic- 
tions led him also gradually to take 
his stand with the reformers. 

“ Slowly but surely he pawed over to 
the I Vo tee taut rank*, in a manner en- 
tirely oontrasted with that of Lather, 
evon an hie mind and character were >o 
wholly different. We traoe no strag- 
gling slope of dogmatio conviction — no 
profound spiritual agitation* — no criria, 
as in the c*so of the German reformer. 
We only loam that, from being an ap- 
parently saUefled and devoted adherent 
of l'opcry, he adopted, with a quiet but 
atoody and sealoua faithfalneas, the new 
opinions. Ho himself, indeod, in hi* 
preface, when commenting on the Psalms, 
sj>eakB of his oonvendon boing a sudden 
one; and to his own reflection after- 
ward* it may have seemed that the dear 
light began to dawn upon him all at 
onoe ; but the Cacti or his life (teem 
rati i or to show It in the light in which 
we havo represented it, as a gradual and 
consistent growth under the influence* 
which surrounded him, first at Orleans 
and then at Bourgw.” 

We apprehend that these great 
changes of opinion may generally be 
described as both sudden and gra- 
dual ; that is, there was a gradual 
preparation for the change, a snaking 
here and there of old opinions, an 
introduction here and there of now 
thought* and sentiment*, and vet 
there was also one epoch, one day 
or hour, when the new point of 
view was once for all adopted, and 
the man suddenly became a cham- 

C of the very doctrine he had 
contending against, perhaps 
persecuting. He had been realously 
arguing, xealoualy persecuting, np to 
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the laat moment ; many mi*givtng» 
had occurred to him ; many aamom- 
tion* or luspidon* that there lay 
a great truth in the Tery creed he 
w&* denouncing, had been silenced 
or rudely thrust aaide ; but hi* 
thought* were nevertheless arrang- 
ing them*elve* after some new order, 
and he suddenly became aware that 
Lhit was the doctrine, or the evstem. 
that he must henceforth teach and 
live by. Calvin prooeeded to Pari* 
(1533], which at that time, under the 
teaching of Lefevre and Farel, hod 
become a centre of the reformed 
faith. It was not long before ho 
made such manifestations of hi* opi^ 
niuns as obligod him to quit that 
city, and he shortly afterwards set- 
tled at Basle, 

As it is not our intention to pro- 
ceed with any of these biographies 
*tep by step, we pass at once to Cal- 
vin s connection with the city of Geno- 
va. This is related by Principal Tul- 
loch briefly, and yet with sufficient 
fulness to render his account instruc- 
tive and valuable as an historical 
summary. He describes in a few 
words the political condition of Ge- 
neva at this time. A student of the 
middle ages might be dolighted with 
the complication this presents. We 
have the feudal baron, the prince- 
bishop, the free city, all asserting 
their claim. Geneva was a free city 
of the Empire ; hut first its bishop 
took the lion’s share of the temporal 
rule ; then the bishop doe* not exer- 
cise his powor directly, but through 
an officer called a virlomme (vico- 
dominus), and this officer or vidomme 
becomes hereditary in the dukes of 
Savoy. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century we find the bishop 
aiding the duke to destroy whatever 
remained of the free city, ot of the 
liberties of the Genevese. The citi- 
zens rose in arms, u By the help of 
the free Helvetian states, particularly 
Berne and Fribourg, the patriots 
triumphed, the friend* of Savoy were 
banished, the vidommate abolished 
and it* power* transferred to a board 
of magiitratea.™ 

The conduct of it* bishop* would 
naturally alienate the Genevese from 
the on ciont hierarchy, and when the 
reformer Farel made his appearance 
in the city (1538), he found a large 


party ready to join him. It was not 
without a sharp struggle, however, 
that the reformed faith had become 
established as the religion of the 
republic, and Fare! and his coadjutors 
were still beset br many difficult! e* 
when Calvin providentially came to 
their aid. He came to Geneva for a 
single day ■ he stayed to make u con- 
fession of faith for a whole city. He 
came as a mere traveller, anxious 
only to advance upon hi* journey ; 
he stayed to legislate for and to 
govern a republic, 

“ Hi* old friend Tillct, now In Genova, 
discovered who the traveller was, and 
apprised Farol of his discovery. Situ- 
ated a* Farel thou was, almost alone, 
with the Reformation but partly accom- 
plished, and tlio elcmonts of disturbano* 
smouldering around him, the advont of 
Calvin seemed to liirn an interposition 
of Diviue Providence, lie hastened to 
soe him, and sot before liim Mb claim* 
for asBUtanco, and tho work of God so 
obviously awaiting him. But Calvin wu* 
slow to move. Ho urged his desire to 
study, and he scrvlmsibls to all churches, 
rather thou to attach himself to any 
ono church in particular, llo would 
fain have yielded to the intellectual bias 
so strong in him, and did not yet ac- 
knowledge to himself the still stronger 
instinct for practical government that 
lay behind hie intellectual devotion. By 
eonve strange insight, however, Fnrel 
penotrated to the higher fitnciw of the 
young stranger who stood before him ; 
and he ventured, in the spirit of that 
daring enthusiasm which characterised 
him, to Uy the curwo of God upon him 
and Lis studies if be refused his aid to 
the church in tho time of need. This, 
which Boomed to Calvin a divine men. 
too, hod the desired effect. ‘ It was,’ he 
■aid, ' as if God hsd Beixed me by His 
nwftil hand from heaven.’ He xl*n- 
doned lii» intention of pursuing his jour- 
ney, and joined eagerly with Fnrel in ths 
work of Reformation’ 

He was immediately elected a* 
Teacher of Theology. In a short 
time, both a* Preacher and a* Coun- 
cillor, hi* influence waa supreme. It 
is well known with wh*t severity 
our evangelical Lycurgu* ruled hi* 
republic. Not only waa vioe pun- 
ished, but frivolity wn* restrained. 
Brew sud tho dinner were laid under 
■trict regulation* ; all holiday*, ex- 
cept Sunday, if that could rank a* a 
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holiday, were aboli*hed Even a bride 
might not wear her flowing tresses, 
not was she to be welcomed to her 
new home with noise or revelry. The 
very number of the dishes at the 
wedding feast ffu made a subject 
of legislation. It ifl remembered still 
by tnose who remember nothing else 
or Calvin, that he lard sacrilegious 
hand upon the marriage feast. An 
old man who pointed out to our au- 
thor the supposed rcating-plnce of the 
reformer, seemed to have little other 
idea of Calvin than as the man 
who limited the number of dishes at 
dinner 1 

These unwise and vexatious re- 
strictions led to a reaction or rcWllion 
against the government of the re- 
former. A party aroee who bear the 
name of the Libertines, who succeeded 
in chasing him ont of tho city. For 
three ycare Calvin was a banished 
man. Banished to bis privacy and 
bis books, tho exile was no doubt 
sufficiently content. He could do 
without Geneva for better than 
Geneva could do without him. The 
Libertine* could not govern the city, 
and Calvin was recalled. That party, 
be it what it may, which caD giro to 
a community the indispensable bless- 
ings of order and law, must rule. 
The government of Calvin, whatever 
its defects, was wanted at that mo- 
ment. It has this palpable justifica- 
tion. Ho who alone am give a peo- 
ple order — saint or sinner— Calvin or 
Napoleon, steps by right into the seat 
of power. N or when Calvin returned 
dia lie abate in the least the severity 
of his rule ; on the contmiy, lie re- 
fused to respond to tho invitation of 
the citizens till he had evidence of 
their willingness to submit to tho 
re-establishment of the reformed dis- 
cipline. 

u The great oode of ecclesiastical and 
moral legislation, which guided both the 


of dross, the very number of di*b«i for 
dinner, were subjected to special regula- 
tion, "Wedding present* ere only per- 
mitted within limit*; and at betrothals, 
marring ue, or baptisms, bouquet* must 
not be encircled with gold or jewelled 
with pear In or other precious otonos. 

"The regi-ter* of Geneva remain to 
show with what abundant rigour these 
regulations were carried out. It is a 
strange and monmfal record, with ludi- 
crous liglitH crowing it hero *nd there. 
A man hearing an an bray, and saying 
jestingly, ‘ II chante un Lena peaume,’ it 
i-ontenced Lo temporary banidimeut from 
tho city. A young girl in church tingiug 
tho words of a song to a pnulm-tune, is 
ordered to be whipped by her parent*. 
Tbreo children aro pnmabod.becflu.te, dur- 
ing tliOBermorijiugtcud of going to church, 
they remained outside to eat cakes." 

And so the list goes on, intermin- 
gled with some cases of terrible se- 
verity. Heath itself is inflicted upon 
a child where the rod lias been always 
held tobethe appropriate punishment. 
But since Calvin based nil his laws 
on the authority of Scripture, where, 
it may be asked, was the error he 
committed ? His consistorinl discip- 
line, and tho like f ho declares to be 
“ the yoke of Christ,” and his whole 
system of polity is presumed to rest 
u|>on the Divine word — and ougktnot 
this sacred authority to decide upon 
every portion of onr lives 1 Surely 
there is a visible church to be erected 
on earth according to the pattern 
of the invisible church above— or, in 
tho language of St Augustine, a 
rieifrr* Jki to be established by 
Christians — else for what purpose 
have men become Christiana f How 
many noble spirit* have laboured and 
thought over this civitas Dti, this 
kingdom of God to bo instituted on 
earth— and could Calvin have been 
wrong in his attempt to model Geneva 
into this civitat Dti ? Certainly not. 
But the mistake of Calvin, as Principal 
Tulloch will tell us, was, that instead 


ooruistory Rnd oouuril, was ibo produc- 
tion of Calvin. It wo* bwotti to by the 
whole of the poople in a groat awoiubly 
iu St Potor’s, on the 2btli NovemlH-r 
1BH. It not only laid down general 
rule*, but entered with the moatngorou* 
control into all the ailhir* of private life. 
From bin cradle to hi* grave the Genevan 
dtiien wh pursued by it* inquisitorial 

2 e. Ornament* for tbe person, the 

ape and length of tho hair, the modes 


of seeking to infuse the ejhrit of 
Chriitianity into all our relations of 
life— instead of making the grand 
fundamental principle of the religion 
the ground of all his Jaw*— he Bought 
for specific laws in text* of Scrip- 
ture appropriate to other time*, and 
sought by external regulation* to 
construct a kingdom of heaven which 
must always grow from trilhin. 
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“ Did not Calvin establish hi* church 
polity and church discipline upon Scrip- 
ture > — and ii not this a warrantable 
course 1 Assuredly not in the spirit in 
which he did it. The fundamental source 
of tho mistake is boro: the Christian 
Scripture* are a revelation of divine 
truth, and not a revelation of church 
polity. They not only do not lay down 
the outline of such a polity, but they do 
not even give the adequate and conclu- 
sive hints of one. And for tho beet of all 
reasons, that it would have been entirely 
oontrary to the upirit of Christianity to 
have done bo ; and bocauae in point of 
fact, the conditions of human progress 
do not admit of tho imposition of any 
unvarying system of government, eccle- 
siastical or civil. The aysteui adopts 
itself to tho life, everywhere expands 
with it, or narrow* with it, but is nowhere 
In any particular form the absolute con- 
dition of life. A definite outline of 
church polity, therefore, or a definite 
codo of soda! ethics, is nowhere given in 
the New Tostament; nud tlia spirit of 
it is entirely hostile to the absolute asser- 
tion of one or tho othor. Colvin, in 
truth, must have felt this mifficionlly ill 
hi* constant appcnl to the spirit and de- 
tails of the Uld Testament legislation. 
TTio historical confusion, iu this respect, 
in which ho mid all his age shared, was 
a source of fruitful orror here a* else- 
where.’ 1 

While, cm the one hand, Calvin 
had to contend for bis government 
and discipline with the citizens, lie 
had, on the other hand, to do in- 
cessant battle with theologians for 
his doctrine. He had wrought the 
Confession of AngBburg iuto a sys- 
tem which, for a certain method and 
consistency, haa won the admiration 
of all parties, but which nevertheless, 
in moro points than one, haa been 
often declared to offend tho common- 
sense of mankind, ns wxll as to con- 
tradict the general current of Scrip- 
tural language. It could not lie ex- 
pected that such a system should bo 
uD&ssailed ; uor can wo bo surprised 
that, at a period of great mental ac- 
tivity, other* besides Luther and 
Calvin chose to adopt bold views of 
their owil Yet our spiritual ruler 
of Geneva seemed to think that every 
heresy but his own was a crime. 
And it must bo added that he had 
ut himself in such a position that 
is government depended on the 
predominance of his doctrine. It is 
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worth the consideration of those who 
may still hanker after some ctriiat 
Leu, such as Calvin sought to estab- 
lish, that if municipal laws are based 
on a system of divinity, the State haa 
put it out of its power to be toler- 
ant; freedom of thought has become 
too intimately associated with diso- 
bedience to the laws. 

Amongst the names of those whom 
Calvin enters iuto controversy with, 
there is one which will assuredly ar- 
rest the render : he will give his 
tribute of compassion to the poor 
scholar, Sebastian Castellio. The 
poor scholar, distinguished for his 
classical knowledge, betook himself, 
in an evil hour, to controvenial divi- 
nity. But belonging to neither of 
the great factions, what amid, be- 
come of the unbofrieuded layman 1 
Poverty was the lightest evil, the 
moat lenient punishment, by which 
he could have been visited. We 
catch sight of him living alone, bo 
l>oor that ho goes out at night to 
pick up sticks for firewood on the 
banka of tho Rhine. Wo must quote 
a sentence or two about this Sebas- 
tian Oaetellio. 

“ Calvin Lad become acquainted with 
Cnatellio at Stranburg. They aeein at 
first to bavo warmly attracted one an- 
other ; and Calvin was, beyond all doubt, 
for some timo very xcaloun In hi* friend- 
liness to the poor scholar, who«) ingeui- 
gu* spirit and classic*! acquirement* had 
won his regard. Chi hi* return to Go- 
neva ho invited him tliltber, and pro- 
cured for him the appointment of regent 
or tutor in tho gymnasium of tho city. 
In reality, however, thore were but few 
point* of sympathy botweon the two 
men. CwitcUio’s learning wu intensely 
human 1« tic ; Ills clawdcal taste* and 
Bomewhat arbitrary criticism moulded 
*11 that be did ; and especially as he 
aspired to be a theologian, and to carry 
thu spirit into hi* Scriptural studies, he 
•oon came into ocn/hofc with Calvin. 

. . . Castellio deeirod to outer into 

the ministry ; but Calvin advised tho 
Council that this was not exfscdlont, on 
account of seme pen Uiar opinions wAieA 
Ar field. There were certain rationalistic 
view* as to tho authenticity and charac- 
ter of the Song of Solomon, the desoett 
of Christ into ball, and also aboni elec- 
tion. Irritated probably by disappoint- 
ment, he now vehemently attacked Cai- 
▼iiu After a violent eoena in church, 
which i* painted perhaps with some ex- 
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aggsratfem by th* r ofb ra a t , 1 m was 
forced to l**v« th* dty. Th* two old 
friend*, JOW doclarwi tneniw, did not 
•par* b*ch other heooo/orth. C**t*Qio 
retired to and amoug*t hi* other 

employment* boded him*eli with * free 
criticum of the Collin wtio doctrine*. 
. . . It ia btrt * mehuioboly fpeoUol* 

of polemic*! hatred on both aide* ; but 
the truculence of the theologian*, it mart 
be oonfeeeed, beer* off tbe palm. Cm- 
tellio vm no match for them to strength 
of argument or firm o on rirteaoy of par- 
tner, He lived on in greet poTerty at 
Bade, cultirding hi* garden with hi* 
own hand, and without the mean* of 
fnel, as he eat up at night to finlah hi* 
translation of tbe Scripture*. He died 
In want in 1563, the same year a* Cal- 
vin ; and Montaigne ha* given vent to 
hi* exprowion of *hame for his tge, that 
one ao dhtinguiahad should have been 
loft to die eo miserably. A. regretful 
memory linger* around hit blameless 
scholarly life, — pinching poverty and sad 
death, and especially the inoident, so 
touching in it* simplicity, of his going 
during die night to the banks of the 
Rhino to pick up pieoes of drift-wood 
for Lia ecanty fire—a story which waa 
only elicited from him in answer to Cal- 
vin’* charge of hit having ttoUn iAe wood 
— a fhet sufficient to prove the disgrace- 
ful spirit in whioh thewe ooutroversk* 
were conducted, and how deservedly 
they ore oonaigned to oblivion.” 

But tho name which beyond all 
others ha* become inextricably asso- 
ciated with our Genevese reformer, 
is that of Scrvetus. He, too, like 
Calvin, came into Geneva for a single 
day— came as a more traveller, in- 
tending to quit it on the morrow : 
he stayed, but not, like Calvin, to 
have honour and power thrust up- 
on him. Our traveller must needs 
wander into tho church- there his 
great adversary was preaching. Some 
one reooguised him, and carried the 
newt to Calvin. Servetua, who had 
already hired a boat to take him 
acroe* the lake on hit route to Zurich, 
was arrested and thrown into prison. 
He stayed to be tried for heresy, to 
be convicted, and to suffer a cruel 
death. “The wretched min was 
fastened to a stake surrounded by 
heaps of oak-wood and leaves, with 
his condemned book attached to hi* 
girdle. The wood was green, and 
did not bum readily. Some person* 
ran and fetched dry faggot*, while 


hit piercing shriek* rent the sir; and 
exclaiming finally, ' Jceut, thou Son 
of the eternal God, have mercy upon 
me ! ’ he pawed from the doom of 
earth to a higher and fairer tribunal" 

It it needles*, at Principal Tulloch 
remarks, to indulge in any further 
ontcriet on this memorable crime. 
To contemporary theologian* it 
needed no defence : happily, to the 
theologian* of our day it admits e£ 
no excuse. We can only excuse and 
bitterly regret it, is a lamentable 
fruit of the error* of the age. 

On the Institute of Calvin, and 
on his doctrinal system, our author 
makes some eroelleDt remarks, into 
which we should very willingly fol- 
low him if our space penult tea. We 
must proceed to take a rapid glance 
at the two remaining Reformers on 
his list — Latimer and Knox. 

The Reformation embraced two 
movements — a reform in doctrine 
and a reform in life. Tho two ob- 
jects were constantly intermingled. 
Still there were some men who at- 
tached themselves pre-eminently to 
the new doctrines, whilst others saw 
the Reformation chiefly in the light 
of a revival of religion. Of this Tat- 
ter description was Latimer. Though 
he had embraced the “new learning,” 
he stands ont conspicuously as a re- 
former of manners and * teacher of 
practical personal piety. His claims 
to represent the Reformation in Eng- 
land we have already glanced at. 
Principal Tulloch, however, accepting 
him a* the most “ typical man ” of 
his times, opens his biographical 
sketch with some very sound obeerva- 
tiona on the complicated nature of the 
reformatory movement in England. 
He justly observes that it was partly 
political and partly religious, and 
that the political opposition was the 
earlier of the two. “All along from tho 
Conquest such an opposition marks 
like a line of light the proud history 
of England, the grandest, because 
the richest in diverse historical ele- 
ments, that the world has ever seen. 
On from the memorable struggles of 
the reign of Heury IL, when the 
political and ecclesiastical interest* 
stamped the impress of their fierce 
contentions so strongly ou+he Eng- 
lish character, Rome appears a* an 
alien and antagonistic power in the 
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country." This is trae^ and we might 
go baok to an earlier penod than Henry 
II ) but it most be added that the 
opposition to Rome, or the eoeleaiai- 
twal power, waa carried on by the 
monarch m often against an tsiih the 
current of popular feeling, and that 
it doe* not always run exactly “ tike 
a line of light' On the contrary, 
it is some times a mere dogged self- 
willed opposition. Nevertheless, one 
feel* it was, on the whole, the right 
thing — wholesome, and ha-ring a cer- 
tain rude reason in it Let u* trans- 
fer ourselves to our first Norman 
king*, and compare them with Buch 
prelates of the Church as Lanfranc 
and Anselm. These latter represent 
whatever the age oould boast of 
learning and of piety. "We hail their 
influence on England and on its stem 
barons ; yet we feel that their influ- 
ence or power is such as might easily 
bo earned too fur ; nor should we 
choose to have it eetablished in their 
successors. We feel that the resist- 
ance of our rude Norman kings to 
these Italian bishops has a nigh 
meaning, a dim purpose, and, at all 
events, a good result Our first wish 
would probably be to give to these 
representatives of loaruing, justice, 
and piety, the utmost influence they 
couhi possibly exert over a Church 
and a State both on the very verge of 
barbarism ; but, on further reflection, 
we perceive that the cause of the 
civil against the ecclesiastical, the 
temporal power against the spiritual, 
must in some way be upheld, if any 
free and manly life is to be preserved 
for England. No historian has treated 
these early kings of England with 
greater severity than Lappenberg ; 
nor has any historian given a more 
liberal praise to theae Italian bishop* 
and divine* ; yet even hi* simple 
narrative, as it proceeds, suggests to 
u* how unfit these men were to hold 
the predominant place in the govern- 
ment of England. Anselm he de- 
scribe* “a* one of thoao he roe* of 
love and humility which Christianity 
ha* produced in every age.” William 
Rufu*, the contemporary sovereign, 
stands out before us a* little better 
than a brutal tyrant, and a sort of 
baptised hfeathen : he is penitent 
when ri ck and afflicted ; when he 
recover*, he not only throw* aside 


his Mckdoth, but rebels, like a 
Titan or an old Noneman, against 
the hand that smote him. He tcon't 
be any the better for his chastisement. 
“ The Lord shall find no good in me, 
for all the evil He ha* mflieted on 
me," says the incurable heathen. 
Can a greater contrast be found t 
Yet this William Rufus was at his 
poet, governing his barons and his 
vassal s, and keeping a free temporal 
monarchy for England. Better this 
rade government than to have the 
scholastic divine in the seat of the 
civil magistrate. If Anselm could 
have controlled, first his own cor- 
rupt clergy, and through them a rude 
and passionate people, this would have 
been a temporary advantage, to be 
followed by nil the depressing, ener- 
vating influence* which attend upon 
a Christian priesthood when it as- 
sume* municipal power. Anselm in 
his contcat with the king has to quit 
England and journey to Rome : we 
catch a glimpse of him on his tra- 
vel* ; he stays a while at Lyons, and 
there, says Lappenberg, “ ho bad the 
happiness of acting a distinguished 
part in the discuiwion of a point at 
that time of vital importance, — whe- 
ther the Holy Ghoet proceeded solely 
from the FathoT.” Very fit it wa§ 
that one of the most eminent theolo- 
gian* of the day should take part in 
a discussion then deemed of vital im- 
portance ; but would it have been well 
for England if a Byzantine theology of 
this description had been supreme in 
it* court and monarchy ? We have no 
quarrel with Anselm as a divine or 
bishop, but would it have been de- 
sirable if he and his successors could, 
without stint or limit, have embodied 
their own views in, aDd impressed 
their own Hpirit on, tho laws and go- 
vernment. of this country 1 
Happily there has been always in 
our island, either on the part of the 
monarch, or of tho people, or of the 
lawyers, a determination to resist the 
encroachment of the Chorch over the 
State. Thus we have never sunk 
into the intellectual stagnation which 
Spain, for instance, ha* exhibited. 
And thus it happeM that in our Re- 
formation a jioiiitcaJ resistance to 
Rome play* a considerable part, and 
that which was of a distinctly rWi- 
giout character proceeds (as might be 
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expected in a people comparatively 
free) from many quarter* at tbe mud« 
time, and assumes many yarioog 
forma. At no time do we see the 
people rifling simultaneously under 
one common impulie. There are 
reformers of all shades working to- 
gether— from those who would only 
reform within the Church to those 
who would aweep away the old Ca- 
tholic Church entirely. 

Latimer, as we have aaid, saw in 
the Reformation principally a re- 
viral of religion. When we first get 
any distinct viewofhim, he is at Cam- 
bridge about twenty-five years old, a 
moat zealous supporter of the estab- 
lished doctrines and services. “ I 
was as obstinate a Papist," he tells 
us himself, u as any in England.’’ 
He torments himself with scruples 
whether ho had mingled sufficient 
water with the wine in performing 
mass ; he preaches against tho Re- 
formers— ho takes every opportunity 
of guarding tho youth of Cambridge 
agamstthe infection of theirpomicious 
doctrines. But, os Princi]wil Tulloch 
well observes, we get our reformers 
out of the zealous champions of tho 
very Church that is to be reformed. 
The cold and moderate man is seldom 
open to great changes of opinion. 

11 Hero," lie Kays, “ wc Lave tho old 

£ lcture of youthful BRcortlotuI mil. It 
i the very liigbeat qualities of tho an- 
cient system tbut the new spirit seize* 
upou nud coiiM-crulc* to its Bervioe, 
Young Latimer, luiiled by tho clergy ns a 
rising champion ofthe 1’iqad uuukvuuI for 
hi* tfUouts and tho excelling mucthiiony 
of his life preferred to bo Iho km*] tor of 
tho uuivendty crow, in dentinod to be- 
come the almrp reprover of the clergy, 
imd the grout Agent in carrying out the 
religious change then threateuing them.’’ 

Biluoy hits the merit of converting 
Latimer ; but we must presume, of 
course, that other influences were at 
work. A curious story is told of the 
manner in which Bifucy first con- 
trived to pour the new doctrine into 
the unwilling ears of the zealous 
Papist He pretended a great desire 
to be confessed, and l under the form 
of his own oonfeemon, in fused his 
heresy into the priest Latimer tells 
the story himself in these few brief 
words : w Bilney heard me at that 


time, and perceived that I was zealous 
without knowledge ; and he came to 
me afterwards in my study, and de- 
sired me, for God’s sake, to hear his 
confession. I did so ; and, to say tho 
truth, by his confess! on I learned more 
than I did before in many years. So 
from that time forward I began to 
Bmeli the word of God, and forsook 
the Bchool doctors and such fooleries.” 
We wonder whether this expedient 
for getting the ear of a man has been 
often adopted. It was a rather haz- 
ardous one : if Bilney bad Dot found 
a favourable listener, he would have 
gone away with a heavy penance. 

- Latimer now 1 became a zealous 
preacheT of the new doctrines, but 
still hia preaching must have been 
limitod to a faithful exhibition of 
positive truth : he could not have 
waged war with tbe peculiar tenets 
of Rome, because Henry VIII. ap- 

I iroved the man, and appointed 
dm one of his chaplains ; and Car- 
dinal Wolsey also befriendod him, 
supporting him against the censures 
of Bishop West, Bishop West had 
entered tho church while Latimer 
was preaching at Cambridge; and 
when he and hia retinue bud taken 
their scats, the preacher, observing 
that a new audience required a new 
theme, changed his text, and exposed 
the faults and shortcomings of tho 
clergy, in a manner, we may be sure, 
not veiy flattering to priestly ears. 
For this and other liko offences 
the Bishop had forbidden him to 
preach in tho university ; and when 
Latimer took refuge in a church of 
the Augustine Frinre, the bishop 
made complaint to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The cardinal, however, dismissed the 
too faithfui preacher with a gentle ad- 
monition, and granted him a licence 
to preach in any church throughout 
England. “ If tho Bishop of Ely can- 
not abide such doctrino oa you have 
repeated,” he said, “you shall preach 
it to his beard, let him say wuut he 
wilL” 

A happy retort is here mentioned 
of Latimer^ against one Bnckenbam, 
Prior of the Black Friars, who had 
entered the list* against him. The 
prior, in his sermon, did his beet to 

B rove the inexpediency of trusting 
ie Scriptures in English to the vul- 
gar. The arguments and illustration 
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of the good prior were evidently not 
of the highest order inugiiuible. To 
show wh»t blundering interpretations 
the laity were exposed to, he cited as 
an example that the ploughman who 
read that “no man who layeth his 
hand to the plough, and lookcth back, 
is worthy of the kingdom of God,” 
might perad venture dread to touch a 
plough at all The baker, also, who 
read that “ a little leaven corrupt© th 
a whole lump," might leave his bread 
unleavened Latimer had been one 
of his auditors, and had taken notes • 
and by-and-by he is the preacher and 
the fnor a listener. Coining to this 
point of the figurative language of 
Scripture, he replied that it was ns 
easy of comprehension as the most 
familiar signs and symbols painted 
ou our houses and xvalla “As, for 
example,” he continued, casting a 
meaning gluuce at the friar, who sat 
opposite to him, “ when men paint a 
fox preaching out of a friar’s cowl, 
none is so mad as to take this to bo 
a fox that preacheth, but know well 
enough the meaning of the matter, 
which is to point out to us what hy- 
pocrisy, craft, and subtle dissimula- 
tion lieth hid many times in these 
friars’ cowls, willing us thereby to 
beware of them.” The contemporary 
chronicler adds that Friar Bucken- 
hnm was so dashed with this sermon 
Hint he never after durst peep out of 
the pulpit against Master Latimer. 

In Li timer’s life, years of persecu- 
tion alternate with years of favour 
and prosperity. Under Archbishop 
"Wureham he is in danger of impri- 
sonment and excommunication, if no- 
thing worse. Under bis successor, 
CYn inner, ho is raised to a bishopric. 
Then a reaction against reform seemB 
to have been brought about, partly by 
tkeNorthern Insurrection, and Gardi- 
ner and Bonner took the lead. Under 
their influence, articles were framed 
which Latimer could not subscribe ; 
lie resigned Ids bishopric, and Bought 
to live in privacy. ComiDg up to 
Lmdon, however, for medical advice, 
he was brought before the Privy 
Council, and cast into tho Tower. 
This happened just before the close 
of HeniVs reign. On the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. he was liber- 
ated, and his bishopric again offered 
him ; but he declined to reassume 


the episoopal offioe, and devoted him- 
self to preaching. He made it the 
great purpose of hi* life to rouse all 
dosses to a practical reform in their 
morals and religion. He was the 
censor of his times, and sometimes 
the pulpit satirist. He spared no 
clast, and he preached to all classes. 
A well-known picture represents him 
withuplifted arm preaching in White- 
hall Gardens, in front of tho young 
king, Edward YL, who is seated at 
a window, whilst a dense crowd sur- 
rounds the orator. 

Of the merits of Latimer, whether as 
preacher or divine. Principal Tnlloch 
gives, we think, a fair and unexagger- 
ated estimate. He was no learned 
theologian, and his eloquence was of 
that rude, blunt, uncompromising 
character that appals bo successfully 
to the populace. Ho delighted in in- 
vective, and did not scruple to expose 
iudividuuliiisUinccstif oppression that 
•ame before him. Of tho effect of liis 
sermons wo must not judge by the 
impression they now produce on the 
reader. -Not to iqieak of tho change 
of manners nud of dialect, the effect 
of popular eloquence depends, at all 
times, chiefly on tho voice and tho 
delivery. The following summary 
appears very just ■. — 

" In mere intellectual etrength, Lati- 
mer can take no place Inside cither Lu- 
ther or Colvin. llin mind boo neither 
the rich cumpcw* of the one, nor tic hyui- 
metrical vigour of tho other, lie in no 
muster in tuiy department of intellectual 
intercut, nr even of theological inquiry. 
Wo ruid Lin wnnniw not for any light or 
roach uf truth which they unfold, nor 
because they exhibit any peculiar depth 
of epiritual apprehension, but flimjdy 1*J- 
cAiidtt they arc intonating, and mtorent- 
ing mainly from the very alwenco of all 
dogmatic and intellectual pretenmuiia 
Yet, without any mental greatiiw«, there 
is a pleasant and whuleBomo Imnnony of 
mental power displayed in bin wntiiign, 
wliich givoatothein a wonderful vitality. 
Tlicro iR a proportion and rigour, not of 
logic, but of wmeo ami foeling, In them 
emlnoutly English, and allowing every- 
where a high and well-toned i*i»city. 
He in oooxm) and low at timee ; hi* fami- 
liarity owndomUy doecelid* to mean- 
no*!; but the living hold which h* take* 
of r«dity at every point, often carries 
hi in also to the height of an ind i g n ant 
and burning eloquence,” 
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"We quote this passage because it 
eon Urn* a brief critical summary; bat 
ire must remark, in pawing, that it is 
not the moat favourable specimen of 
Principal Tulloch’sown style ; nor can 
we extract the passage without Borne 
gentle protest against a certain alip- 
slop English into which the Principal 
has here been betrayed ■ it is a fault 
quite unusual in him. Bucb expres- 
sions, as “ wholesome harmony," 
u high and well-toned capacity,” re- 
mind us of the jargon of the con- 
noisseur prating over his pictures, 
rather than the sober criticism of an 
accurate scholar. Let such jargon 
remain with the connoisseurs of art, 
who have a traditional right to talk 
how they please about tone* and Aar- 
monms, no one but themselves having 
the least interest in what meaning 
they affix to their word a 
Latimer conld not play this dis- 
tinguished part, through the reign of 
Edward YL, of pulpit satirist and 
preacher of the Reformation, without 
being called to severe account in tho 
ensuing reign of Queen Mary. He 
might nave fled the country, and the 
new government were not unwilling 
that no should do so. He chose to 
remain, and was accordingly com- 
mitted to the Tower. But if his 
enemies were willing he should 
escape by self - banishment, they 
spared him no severity when he was 
within their power. They kept the 
old man without fire in frosty 
weather. With health broken, they 
transferred him to Oxford to under- 
go examination, and hold disputa- 
tions upon the mass, whereat Master 
Smith of Oriel, Dr Cartwright, and 
divers others, “ had snatcheB at him, 
and gave him bitter taunts.” Alter 
this examination he was imprisoned 
in the oommon jail in Oxford, where 
he lay for more than a year. From 
the jail he was again brought to be 
examined before commiesionera. In- 
firm and poor, It is a pitiable spectacle 
that is presented to ua. “He wore 
an old threadbare Bristol friese gown, 
girded to his body with a penny 
leather girdle; his testament was 
suspended from this girdle by a 
leather sling, and his spectacles, 
without a case, hung from his neck 
npon his breast,” His head was 
bound about by a complication of 


night-caps, surmounted by an old 
horseman's cap, which, notwithstand- 
ing Foie’s specific description, it is 
very difficult to get any dear concep- 
tion of. In this state, and his mind half 
torpid by “long gazing upon cold 
walls,” he is set again to dispute on 
point* of divinity with the Bishop* of 
Lincoln and Gloucester. They re- 
proach him for his want of learning. 

Lo!” he exclaimed, acoording to the 
report of Foxe, “you look for learning 
at my hand, which have gone so long 
to the school of oblivion, making the 
Imre walla my library ; keening me 
so long in prison without hook, or 
pen, or ink ; and now you let me 
loose to come and answer to articles. 
You deal with me as though two 
were appointed to fi^ht for fife and 
death • and over-night the one, 
through friends and favour, is cher- 
ished, and hath good counsel given 
him how to encounterwith his enemy; 
the other, for envy or lack of friends, 
all the whole Dight is set in the stocks. 
In the morning when they shall meet, 
the one is in strength and lively, the 
other is stark of his limbs and almost 
dead for feebleness. Think you that 
to run through this man wiLh a spear 
is not a goodly victory 1 ” 

Bat tne end of all was now at 
hand. He and Ridley were con- 
demned to the flames. At the closing 
scene his spirit revived, and his was 
that terse, vigoroussaying, whichhaa 
been bo ofter repeated, " Be of good 
comfort, Muster Ridley, and play the 
man • we shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.” 

As Principal Tullocn remarked in 
reference to the martyrdom of Scrve- 
tna. eo we may remark here, that it is 
useless now to utter indignant denun- 
ciations against this crime of persecu- 
tion, unless it should bo thought neces- 
sary to keep the example of poet agtt 
before ua, in order to preserve ourselves 
from lapsing into their errora. For it 
was a crime of the a^e. All parties, all 
sect*, are seen at this epoch involved 
in the same lamentable error. As 
indiridoal men, we must even pity 
the persecutors of olden times — pity 
them for being carried away by one 
common infatuation. If the Catho- 
lics committed Latimer and Crammer 
to the flames, even Latimer is found 
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Muting at the martyrdom of Friar 
Forrest, preaching the publio sermon 
on the ooewion, and thus sanction- 
ing the act • and Crammer, as is well 
known, could send a helpless woman 
to the stake. It has been often said, 
that the Protestants had less excuse 
for their cruelty than the Catholics, 
who were supporting an old-estab- 
lished system by harsh measures, 
which they deemed could be effective, 
and which, in some instances, were 
effective. And the Protestants would 
have perhaps altogether escaped the 
deep disgrace of having capitally exe- 
cuted men and women for what they 
called heresy, if it had not happened 
that their hearts were hardened, and 
their judgments utterly perverted by 
that habit (which ffrincipal Tul- 
loch has bo ably reproved) of looking 
into the Old Testament for laws ana 
guidance. An appeal to Mooes was 
thought to decade the case. When 
some poor woman was to be executed 
for her nonsense, the young King 
Edward was reluctant to sign the 
warrant “ The object of the king’s 
compassion,” says the historian Lm- 
garu, u was the future condition of 
nur soul in another world. He ar- 
gued, that as long as she remained in 
error sho remained in sin, and that to 
deprive her of life in that state, was 
to oonsign her soul to everlasting tor- 
ments. Cranmer was compelled to 
moot the point with the young thoo- 
logian. The objection was solved by 
the example of Moses, who had com- 
pelled blasphemers to be stoned ; and 
the king, with tears, put his signature 
to the warrant” 

Of the last of these “ Leaders H on 
our list — the patriot reformer Knox 
— we shall venture to say bnt a few 
words. Principal Tul inch’s manly, 
straightforward account of the repre- 
sentative of the Reformation in Scot- 
land cannot fail to please. There is 
no UDdue partiality, there is no timid 
admiration. 

One notices three stages in the 
opinion which Protestants form of 
these great leader* of the Reforma- 
tion. The first is one of unwise, un- 
qualified laudation : the man is a 
type for all times, his doctrine a 
standard for our own faith. The *o- 
coud is a critical stage, where defects 
of character and narrowness of intel- 


lectual view are discovered, and the 
idol is well-nigh diiplnoed altogether 
from its pedestal : there is a greater 
disposition to blame than to praise. 
Then follows the third stage, in which, 
an ideal of exoellenoe or of wisdom 
being no longer sought, the hero is 
reinstated in such virtues as he can 
really claim : his conduct is not fault- 
less, and his reasoning is not unim- 
peachable, but he stands there to be 
judged by fair comparison with bis 
fellow-men, and aocording to the work 
he had to accomplish. In this last 
stage we presumo the reading public 
are at present They no longer wish to 
idol iso each a nun os Knox. He had 
his passions like other men ; com- 
mitted blunders as do other men— ail 
that is understood ; and now passion 
for passion, blunder for blunder, man 
for man, how will you estimate him 
as he stands there amongBt his con- 
temporaries 1 We, for our part, esti- 
mate him very highly, nor can wo 
find any living man. of liis own time, 
who can, on tko wnolo, take prece- 
dence of him. 

Some romantically -disposed people 
think to exhibit Knox to great dis- 
advantage by bringing him before ns 
in contrast with Mary, tho beautiful 
queen of the Scots. Well does Prin- 
cipal Tulloeh remark, that such people 
must bo allowed u aim ply to please 
themselves with their own delusions” 
they are plainly incapable of any 
grave historical criticism. They 
should be condemned to read novels 
etomally ; or, what might bo a worse 
penalty, to do nothing but write no- 
vels all tbeir lives. A rude word ! 
Sermonised the Queen ! Why, thia 
beautiful lady would have sont John 
Knox, if she had been able, back to 
the French galleys, and sho would 
have governed a oountry, now mani- 
festly Protestant, by the influence of 
her priests, and in tne interests of the 
Duke of Guise. Pass by her person- 
al frailties — let the iroman be un- 
touched — what sort of queen has 
Scotland here! Sho is scaroo * 
Scotchwoman — she is more a Gpise 
than s Stuart, What good will the 
nation get out of her pretty French 
manners, her sweet face, or her musi- 
cal voice 1 Now, bring opposite to 
her, front to front, our John Knox, 
tried and hardened by the fire of ad’ 
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renity, whose religion has become a 
d patriotism, who itands there 
representative of a people who 
hare flcmg off the degrading govern- 
ment of priests, who have become 
each one ni" own priest in his rela- 
tions to God, and who, thus free in 
religion, must be free also in politics ; 
who mean henceforth, both in Church 
and State, to be a self-governing 
people. Contrast the two figures. 
Choose between them. Choose a soft 
face and treachery to the nation, or 
the hard strong man, self-devoted to 
a great cause. 

If the Reformation in England was 
singularly complex in its character, 
in Scotland it assumed a form mar- 
vellously simple. According to all 
accounts, the old hierarchy had by 
its vices lost all bold of the affectioua 
or the reverence of tlio people— the 
monarchy had lost its controlling 

? ower by tho untimely death of 
nines V. — the burgher class, im- 
l>elled and united by a religious move- 
ment, became supreme— there was 
not too much learning for unanimity 
of opinion — tho simplerfaith of Pro- 
testantism carried all before it, aud 
was destined to mould for centuries 
the character of the nation. 

Tho burgher class, it must not l*e 
forgotten, were fused with the mob, 
so to 8{>enk, by the power of the 
religious orator acting equally upon 
alL 'There is no respoct of persons 
in this matter of religious doctrine. 
The Reformation becomes a strictly 
democratic movement Knox preach- 
es a sermon at Perth on tho idolatry 
of the mass and of image- worship. 
The whole multitude is stirred. 

“At tha olow of the sermon,” con- 
tinues Principal Tu]Iooh,“fttKi while tho 
peoplestUl linfsred under tho wunn emo- 
tion of thepresoher’i words, an encounter 
took place between a boy aud a prieet, 
who, with a singnlw deadnos* to the 
sign* around him. had uncovered a rich 
•Itu-pieoo, and waa making preparations 
to celebrate masa. The boy threw & 
stone, which overturned and destroyed 
one of the Images. Tho act operated 
like a spark laid to s train. The sup- 
rased indignation of the multitude 
urat forth beyond all ooutrol — the con- 
secrated imagery was broken in pieoos — 
the holy recesaes invaded — the pictures 
and ornaments torn from the walls and 


trampled in the dost — and, rising with 
tbs agitation, the spirit of disorder 
spread, and the ‘rascal multitude, ’ as 
Knox afterwards called them, having 
completed thair work of destruction in 
the church, proceeded to the houses of 
the Grey and Black Friars, and the Char- 
ter- house or Carthuaian Monastery, and 
violently ransacked them and laid them 
in mins.” 

The spirit of destruction nowhere 
raged so violently as it (lid in Scot- 
land. Every man of taste must de- 
plore the ruin and defacement of the 
Dnble structures of the old religion. 
We should be thought Vandals our- 
selves if we uttered a word of apology, 
yet something might suggest itselfto 
a sturdy Protestant to reconcile him 
to this act of Vandalism, Knox’s plea 
that the M best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, was to pull down 
their nests,’ 1 could npply only to the 
first era of tho Reformation; and the 
liauished rooks would have returned, 
if it had been in their power, and re- 
built their nests. Great shame and 
s candid, it seems, to pull down a fine 
old edifice, but wo lenow— and our 
own age lias in some measure shown 
how this may be— we know tliut a 
fine old building may, in its own 
dumb way. preach from generation 
to generation, till at length, aided by 
some propitious circumstances, it may 
proven very persuasive orator. Visit- 
ors ]mee witli enthusiasm the aisles, 
let us say, of a York Minster ; taste- 
ful municipalities sustain, restore 
the venerable edifice ; a desire might 
grow, we do not say that it ever 
nas grown, that the worship, the 
ceremonial, the music, should be in 
harmony with tho grand cathedral, 
and a revived ceremonial is followed 
amongst the unrefiective, by a revived 
doctrine. 

The whole Reformation in Scot- 
land has on extreme uncompromising 
diameter, winch the liberal and in- 
telligent citixen of Edinburgh cannot 
at this day be supposed to approve. 
No measure of justice was dealt 
towards the old Catholic Church. 
The contest was too violent to admit 
of equitable controversy, and the 
crime* of a Cardinal Beatonn had 
helped to raise a spirit almost as un- 
christian as his own. Knox and his 
companions were not content with 
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der&otmciag the Catholic Church u 
oorru pt ; it wm absolutely the work 
of Satan; it wm antichrist An 
application of certain passage* in the 
Apocalypae, first intmduoea by pole- 
mical divine* in the mere heat of 
discussion, became a part of the 
national faith in Scotland. All this 
popular and unqualified animosity 
cannot be admired by us. But great 
change* of this description never yet 
were effected by moderate equitable 
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gentlemen. We have to ask our- 
selves whether, upon the whole, our 
Reformers did not accomplish their 
great work oa well and u wisely as 
the times permitted. 

We will notfollow Principal Tulloch 
any farther in his aoeount of Knoi : we 
should be only repeating what he has 
more eloquently said. We would in- 
vite our readers to a perusal of the 
book itself : they will find it both 
eloquent and instructive. 


FELICITA. 
PAKT L — GHAPTIU I. 


“ I thinx, if you please,” said Feli- 
cia, slowly, “ that I will prefer to go 
to my aunt” 

“ You shall do what you like,” said 
her interlocutor, rudely, “ we’ro Eng- 
lish — we are ; wo don’t constrain 
nobody. Go to your aunt, to bo 
sure, and make a French marriage 
with whoever suits her. I promise 
you she won’t give in to a foolish 
girl’s will as we’ve done hern” 

“ My aunt is not French,” said the 
girl, with a little pride. 

“ Oh no, only rntber more so,” said 
the irritated Cockney. “ Good morn- 
ing, Miss Antini— I’m busy, thank 
you — don’t hurry about your arrange- 
ments, I beg — but for me and my 
son, our time is not our own, you 
understand We’ro hard-working 
people, and obliged to look after our 
business ; so I am compelled to say 
good-day ; but don’t by any means 
let us hurry you” 

Thus dismissedj Felicia Antini 
went her way, with feelings con- 
siderably mortified, and flushed 
cheeks. Her way was an extremely 
prosaic one ; up three pair of stairs, 
m a narrow London house stuck on 
to a showy London shop, to a little 
bed-chamber which overlooked the 
chimneys. Here she had lived for 
three months, trying to be as cheer- 
ful as a new-made orphan could be, 
and making herself useful in the 
w establishment ” of the only relative 
she knew anything of— a cousin of 
her mother’s ; a life to which, in her 


dearth of friends, and the simplicity 
of her thoughts, she might very well 
have accustomed herself, had not the 
sou and hoir of the homo fallen vio- 
lently in love with his relative, and 
persecuted her with all the persever- 
ing attentions which were “ the pro- 
per thing ” in this young gentleman’s 
Bphere. It was so hard to persuade 
the oomplaceut and well-to-do young 
Cockney that her u no ” was serious 
— that Felicia’s life for some time 
back had been much unlike her name. 
Now the amused resentment of her 
wooer and of his father, who had 
made up his mind to a magnanimous 
strotcli of genoroaity in consenting to 
receive his poor cousin’s daughter as 
hi* son’s wife, and whom her refusal 
astounded beyond measure, had at 
last fired the thoughts of the solitary 
girl on the only alternative which she 
could see remaining to her. Her 
education and former customs made 
it hard for her to seek other employ- 
ment of a similar kind — she had not 
courage. Here it was impossible to 
stay ; and the only thing practicable 
seemed to accept the invitation of 
her Italian aunt But Felicia was 
at heart an English girl) with some 
prejudices and many liking*. It was 
but slowly and with reluctance that 
she made up her mind to this neces- 
sity. Sho knew nothing in the world 
of her father’s sister, save what could 
be oonveyed by the odd yet kind let- 
ter in which the invitation to his 
orphan came ; and the long journey, 
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ths strange country, the life among 
stranger^ alarmed Felicia. She felt 
ttttle lnclmatian to claim the offered 
kindness 10 long a* ahelter cad daily 
bread coaid be foand at home. Now, 
though the daily bread was in little 
danger, the shelter wu no longer 
tenable, and Felicia’s thoughts tamed 
like » had owl before her toner father 1 * 
land. 

Felicia Antiiri was the only child 
of an Italian long resident in Eng- 
land and his English wife. Her 
father had boen a tolerably suooeae- 
fal teacher of hi* own language, and 
had not loft his wife and child unpro- 
vided ; but after hie death Mrs An- 
tini had fallen into bad health, which 
much impoverished their little pro- 
vision. Felicia had still something 
when her mother, too, was gone ; but 
tthe wai lonely and homel e ss a sorer 
evil than poverty— and was glad to 
accept the only protection of kindred 
which was near enough to be offered 
to her in her first solitude. Thus 
she only cried and smiled over the 
cranky characters and bad spelling 
of Madame Peruaefs letter, which 
moved her by its Italian exuberance, 
even while her own English reserve 
shrank from a full response to its 
caressing expressions. Now she saw 
nothing else remaining to her, and 
took out once more her aunt’s epistle 
to deoipher its quaint lines word by 
word, and to fancy herself, as far as 
that was possible, an Italian girl be- 
neath Madame Peruxai’s matronly 
wing. Felicia’s father had been one 
of those attenuated, long-visaged 
Italians with a chucklo always lurk- 
ing in his hollow cheek, and a gleam 
of fire and malice in ni* eye, who 
never run into rapture* of patriot- 
ism, and care** their native land 
rather by stinging proverbs of affec- 
tionate depreciation, than by positive 
praise ; and as for Felicia^ mother, 
that excellent and homely woman 
was distinguished by nothing so 
much as a fervent jealousy of every- 
thing Italian, restrained in expres- 
sion, but all the more earnest in 
thought Had Mrs Antini known 
or suspected that the first-born baby 
daughW of whom she was so proud 
was to be the sole blossom of the 
famil y tree, nothing in the world 
would have induced Tier to yield the 


naming of the child to her husband, 
and forego the privilege of settling 
her nationality in her cradle. As it 
w as, when the father added the ca- 
ressing syllables of an Italian diminu- 
tive to the little girl’s name, and 
called her F elicits, the Ecglisn mo- 
ther asserted her independence of all 
the laws of euphony by cutting short 
the pretty word into the Saxon 
abruptness of Fellie. Between these 
two the girl grew up more disposed 
to the mothers side than the father’s, 
a steady little Englishwoman, If 
ever Felicia gave her mother a pang, 
it was when she sang with her 
father, exercising the voice which 
she derived from him, in music which 
was somewhat above Mrs An tub's 
comprehension, though she could not 
well condemn it, or showed herself 
fluent iu the tongue which the 
Italian’s homely wife had never suc- 
ceeded in acquiring. The good wo- 
man showed her annoyance only by 
a little bustle about the house, and 
pretence of indifference— a very little 
additional irritability of temper— 
moods which both husband and 
daughter fully understood, but which 
were not serious enough to make 
diapeaoe or discontent m the little 
household which, on the whole, was 
affectionate and happy. Then the 
Italian died, and was laid in English 
ground, and grew holy with all the 
sacred recollections which sanctify 
the dead ; and Antini subsided 
out of her housewifely bustle into 
the calm of widowhood, and then, as 
if her strength followed her active 
duties, into ill health and invalidism, 
and Felicia’s care. That time was 
sad, but still happy ; for the two 
women, who were alone in the world, 
were still together, and took comfort 
in their mutual affection as only mo- 
ther and daughter can ; and then 
came a sore blank, a heavier void, 
and henceforth no one reduced the 
sweet syllables of Felicia’s name into 
that homely Fellie, which now would 
have been sweeter than any music to 
the orphan’s ear. 

All this passed through the girl’s 
mind as she tat in her little London 
attic, among the smoke and the spar- 
rows, She could not marry the 
young shopkeeper. It was no use 
trying to reconcile henelf to the ae. 
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oensity — the thing was bnpoerfble ; 
■o there remained to Felicia only bar 
fhther’a distant relatives, her un- 
known want, her paternal country, 
and the Italian which she already 
began to forget After a time she 
began instinctively to gather hex 
little property together, and prepare 
for her departure. The house she 
tu leaving wm not one to be much 
regretted ; but when she took her 
little wardrobe out of the drawers, 
and knelt on the floor at her lonely 
picking, the occupation was sorrow- 
mi enough. She thought to herself— 
as it was so hard to get out of the 
habit of t hinking — what would her 
mother say ? ana felt a pang of dis- 
tress croes her mind at the idea of 
new habits and associations, against 
which that mother’s prejudices and 
antipathies would have been so much 
excited. The novelty at that moment 
did not strike Felicia pleasantly— she 
did not think of the delights of the 
journey, of tbo change, of all there 
was to see. and of the unknown 
events to De euoountered, which, 
even because they are unknown, 
please the youthful fancy. She was 
going by herself and for herself, she 
who had been all her life one of a 
family — going from everything she 
knew and was familiar with ; so she 
packed up the black dresses with 
some few tears falling among them, 
and many sighs. 

A very few dftys after this, having 
warned her aunt of her coming by a 
letter, Felicia set out with a sad 
heart She was attended to the rail- 
way by a little group of the young 
women connected with her relatives 
“ establishment,” who had taken up 
Felicia’s cause with warm esprit de 
corps, and who for various reasons 
(partly because she was tacitly under- 
stood to have rejected the young 
master of the place— an assertion of 
the female privilege which all women 
more or 1 m eiyoy ; partly because of 
her relation ship to their employer : 
partly for her lonely condition, ana 
even a little for her foreign name and 
blood, and the undefined superiority 
which the possession of another lan- 
guage earned over her unlearned 
companions) admired and protected 
and copied Felicia. It was something 
to look back upon their faces as they 
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walked up and down by the side of 
the train before it started, and ran 
after it to the very end of the nil- 
way platform, kissing their hands, 
waving their handkerchiefs, and 
wiping their eyes. They had to walk 
bock all the way from London Bridge 
to Oxford Street, and I daresay did 
it with a very good heart, and talked 
of nothing else all day but how she 
looked, poor dear, and what hex perils 
on the journey might be. They were 
but silly creatures, most likely, with 
their little vanities and jealousies, but 
this forlorn young woman was glad 
of their sympat hy ; the bench of bish- 
ops could not hare consoled her so 
well 

We will not dwell upon the details 
of Felicia’s journey. A solitary girl 
in black, sitting back in the oomex 
of a carriage, with a thick gauxo veil 
over her face, is not a very unusual 
traveller anywhere, and is perhaps 
nowhere less interesting than on a 
tourist’s route abroad, where one ex- 
pects bright faces and lively interest. 
Making her way through France 
with a few words of French, and all 
the reserve yet self- dependence of 
an English girl, was hard enough 
work for Felicia. If Bhe could have 
travelled night and day throughout, 
she might nave done well enough ; 
but the pause of a night was some- 
thing from which the young traveller 
shrank with dread, and she would 
rather have slept on the steps of the 
railway or in any dark comeT about, 
than have ventured to enter the ter- 
rible brightness of a hotel, and pro- 
vide lodging and provision for herself, 
a s she had to do at Paris and Mar- 
seilles. Then came the sea, and she 
breathed freely ; but up to that time 
Felicia saw very little of the way, 
ventured to enter into conversation 
with no one, and found little comfort, 
if it were not in the occasional gleam 
upon her of a kind old French face 
in a snow-white cap, which smiled 
a silent encouragement to her lone- 
liness. The young people— the hap- 
py people— the travelling ladies in 
their English perfection of travelling- 
dresses, or the fine Frenchwomen 
who daizled all the eyes which oould 
see with the graces of a Parisian 
toilette, rather made the orphan 
shrink within herself j but there was 
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•till an old woman, here and there, 
to hearten her with that marie of 
kind look*, which, somehow, old wo- 
men — much belied specie* of hu- 
manity — excel in when they wiJL 
When eho had reached the panting 
steamboat which was to convey her 
to Italy, Felicia threw herself upon 
the hard aofo in the little cabin with 
a sigh of relief and comfort. No 
more peril of hotels and railway 
offloee frightened her imagination— 
her trembles were almost over. She 
wm ill, but she was safe ; she had 
recovered the rift of speech, and could 
once more make herself understood 
So, venturing to take pleasure in that 
blue transparent scHj and wistfully 
gating as " the old miraculous moun- 
tains heaved in sight,” and the ailenco 
broke into all the noises of a port, 
and opaque boats danoed upon the 
water which beneath them seemed 


made of sunshine, our lonely young 
traveller approaohed to her fathers 
country. Later when the evening 
fell, after great trials by means of the 
customhouse, Felicia reached Flor- 
ence. She had been less than a week 
on the way, and when tho city of 
Dante burst upon her in the evening 
sunBhine, among its circle of hills, 
she could scarcely realise to herself 
the fact of tieing so far away from 
that familiar country which she fond- 
ly called “ homo then of having no 
homo anywhere in the world ; and 
then, that what claim to home she 
had was here. Home I there was not 
even such a word in tho language 
which henceforth was to be her lan- 
guage ; henceforward her dearest re- 
tirement could bo only in owr (in 
thehousel Felicia drew her veil closer 
over her face as she drove across the 
Amo, and with a certain indescrib- 
able prqjudioe declined to bo attract- 
ed by the beauty of the scone. She 
would not see the quaint bridge that 
spanned the river, the tall houses re- 
flecting themselves in the magical 
stream, the grey Apenniuo heaving 
up his mighty shoulders behind tho 
city, and all the wonderful sunshine 
ana atmosphere which glorified the 
Italian t o w n . Then the vehicle 
slackened its pace, and Felicia’s heart 
beat faster. They had plunged out 
of the sunshine into the deep and 
oold shadow of the Via Giugnio, 


where by that time In the day sun- 
light was impossible, save that which 
blazed on the unequal roofs, and 
dropped in downward lines aslant, 
from the deep Tuscan cornioe at the 
comers of the lanes which fell into 
this street. Then Felicia’sconveyance 
stopped before a great door; flanked 
by two large windows, strongly barred 
with iron. After a little interval the 
door swung open, and a maid-servant 
appeared ; a dumpy, cheerful little 
Tuscan, bustling and good-temper- 
ed, who conducted Felicia up-stairs 
with a running flood of words, to 
which the stranger, in her nervous 
agitation, found it quite impossible to 
attend. Some one met them on the 
stairs, and Felicia’s heart leaped to 
her mouth. This must surely De her 
aunt at last. She made an embar- 
rassed trembling pause, but the pas- 
senger went on without noticing her. 
So they continued up and up those 
lengthy stairs^ the hoart of tho young 
stranger sinking more and more tho 
further she ascended. Tho staircase 
was indifferently lighted, and closed 
doors frowned on her upon the land- 
ing-place*. Poor Felicia ran over all 
her life in her thoughts as she went 
up these steps — the little suburban 
house which was home, the fresh, 
fair, tiny English apartments, the 
kind mother, the fa mili ar life. Now 
she was here among strangers, many 
hundred miles away from every one 
who knew her, r nd painfully doubtful 
of her new relations, and the recep- 
tion she should meet with from them. 
Thus her whole peaceful past history, 
with its melancholy ending of fare- 
wells and deathbeds, went by her eyes 
like a picture as she ascended these 
stairs. 

This house, from cellar to roof, was 
Madame Pemxti’B — her property, al- 
most her sole property ; a little estate 
in a town frequented by the wander- 
ing English and the other wealthy 
nations who are given to travel Her 
own apartments were in the third 
story, not quite the highest, but next 
to tne attics — the third story, count- 
ing by legitimate floors, but, including 
rniretoh, somewhat more like the fifth. 
When Felicia reached this elevation 
she found her aunt at last awaiting 
her, not much less nervous than her- 
self, though Madame Peruxti’s age 
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and dignity kept her in her own 
apartment* to await her visitor. The 
old lady stood with her hand upon 
the little marble table before heir, in 
a somewhat agitated pose, ai if she 
had been standing for her portrait 
She wore a black gown with a tight- 
fitting jacket, and large mosaic 
brood*. Her scanty grey hair was 
put up in a little knot at the back 
of her head, it* colour and distri- 
bution being abundantly evident 
from the want of anything in the 
shape of cap — a painful deficiency, 
which puzzled her nheoe extremely 
at the first glance, when it appeared 
to her that something, she could not 
tell what, was wanting in Madame 
Per nzzf s toilette. Tbe old lady’s 
ears were heavily weighted with 
round bosses of mosaic to corregpond 
with her brooch. She wore lace frills 
about her wrinkled and yellow hands, 
and the hollow cheek and gloaming 
eye were loss comely in Madame Pe- 
ruzzi than they had been in the fami- 
liar face of Felicia’s father. Still 
there was sufficient resemblanoe to 
wake a flood of affectionate recollec- 
tions in the orphan's mind. Shs 
made a few hasty steps forward, half 
shy, half eager, and then, with a mo- 
mentary start of dismay, found her- 
self suddenly clasped in her auut’i 
arms. These arms were rather bony, 
and gave a somewhat grim embrace ; 
and as the long brown faoe bent over 
her, and the old grey uncovered head, 
it may be forgiven to the stranger if 
she felt this flrat ebullition of affeo- 
tion somewhat overpowering. Felicia 
was glad to slide out of her aunt’s 
arms, and drop into the ftret chair 
which offered itself Madame Pe- 
ruzzi had a perfumed handkerchief 
in her hand, and the least possible 
fragrance of garlio in her breath. 
She was overflowing with affection 
for her beloved Antonio’s child, her 
dearest niece, her sweet Felicita. 
The flood of rapid words and caress- 
ing expressions took away the poor 
girl’s breath • she dropped softly 
into a chair, holding her little tra- 
velling-bag clasped in her hind. 
M a d am e renun seated herself be- 
side her, and poured out inquiry 
after inquiry : How long had ahe 
been on the way 1 — how wonderful 
that she should have come so soon 1 
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was not she happy to find herself in . 
Florence? — were not the skies always 
cloudy in England ? — how could An- 
tonio, poor Antonio ! hare existed so 
long in that dismal country? And 
to die without soeing Italy again 1— 
without leaving his child under his 
sister’s care I Ah, heavens 1 what a 
fate 1 Such were the welcoming 
words with which Madame Peruzzi 
greeted her niece. 

In the mean time, Felicia glanced 
round her, and silently took in a little 
picture of tbe soene. The room 
fronted to the street, and had two 
windows hung with fringed muslin 
curtains — not so white as might have 
been desired ; between them was a 
marble table, supported on feet which 
had once been gilded, and supporting 
a long narrow mirror. This and the 
round table, also topped with marble, 
on winch Madame Peruzzi had been 
leaning, were the grand articles in 
the room. The rest of the furniture 
consisted of an old-fashioned sola 
with cushions, and choirs which were 
not to correspond. The floor was 
uncarpeted, and consisted of tiles, 
dark-red and diamond-shaped, on 
which every footstep resounded. In 
one comer, a stove made of terracotta 
projected a little from the wall ; somo 
pictures— vory bad copies from tho 
cheap Florentine manufactories of 
such articles— were hung round the 
room ; books were not to be seen, 
neither were there any materials for 
woman’s work, or the least trace of 
that litter of life and occupation 
which the tidiest of apartments un- 
consciously and appropriately at- 
tains ; everything was cold, bare, and * 
penurious. Felicia had seen many a 
poorer room which had no such 
meagre expression. The penury here 
was not poverty of means alone, but 
poverty of life. As Bho looked, only 
half conscious of observing, her 
aunt’s monologue went on. Madame 
Peruzzi did not require much aid in 
maintaining the conversation. She 
plunged into a hasty description of 
what were to be the future pleasures 
of Felicia’s life— the Caserne, the 
Pergola, the Casino balls, to which a 
dear friend of Madame Peruzzi could 
gain them admission, the approach- 
ing delights of the carnival. Felicia 
listened with silent dismay and be- 
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wildennent. She did not compre- 
hend the out-of-door* life described 
to her. These thing*, it was to be 
supposed, were gaietle* understood 
to be generally agreeable to people 
of her age, but they only chilled, and 
frightened the strange^ who, sadly 
fatigued and worn out with her jour- 
ney, startled by new circumstances 
and the change of every domestic de- 
tail around her, would have been 
much more pleased to hear of a room 
she could retire to, to rest a little, 
and cry a little, and make up her 
mind to the novel condition in which 
she found herself. This, at hot, 
Felicia took courage to ask for 
timidly. Then Madame Peruxxi led 
hor by an open door into a little 
narrow strip of & room which opened 
from the sitting-room, where a little 
dressing-table stood before the win- 
dow, and a little bed occupied the 
end of the apartment “ This i» thy 
apartment, Felicita mia ; thou shaft 
bo very happy hero,” said Modamo 
Pcruzzi, looking round with some 
complacence. “See thou the sweet 
Madonna over thy head, and the 
blessed water. These were my Re- 
gina’s, when the dear girl lived. 
Thou art my daughter now, and I 
havo no other : bo happy, my *oul, 
with thy brother Angelo and me.” 

Felicia sat down upon her trunk, 
which had been carried here, though 
■he had not observed it, feeling a 
little faint Even then she was not 
loft alone ; and when the maid called 
Madame Pernzxi from the tain, the 
door of communication was still left 
open. Felicia did not move in her 
first moment* of loneliness, but sat 
still upon her trunk, with her eyes 
filed upon that open door. She 
scarcely folt oourage to rise and close 
it ; *he tat gazing at it with a for- 
lorn and dumb dismay. Looking at 
that, she seemed to be looking at the 
entire dren instance* of her new life. 
There was no other entrance to the 
room, and all her Engtiih privacy 
and individuality seemed to faint 
sway from her at this right. She 
had not even taken off her bonnet, or 
loosed from her weary ■boulder* the 
cloak which was heavier than usual 
with the weight of dn*t produced by 
sn autumn da/* journey. She could 
□ot cry, ah© could scarcely breathe ; 
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she sat apathetic and miserable, look- 
ing at her exposed apartment Here 
w*b not the ■belter which even her 
London attic gave her. In this place 
no one understood what waa implied 
in the idea of home. Then came an 
interval of silence and quiet, which 
could not b« called repose ; ahe heard 
Madame Peruzzi’s voice, at some 
little distance, riving orders to her 
maid ; alie could hear, even without 
wiBhinpt,whftt Madame Peruzzi said ; 

poeHibiii^ofcloeing her door^when 
the colloquy seemed almost over. 
Pure Tuscan- with all its resounding 
syllable*? ana soft terminations, but 
certainly not the liquid ItaliaD, the 
melting accents which sentimental 
travellers delight to record • on the 
contrary, a couple of English Bcolds 
at high words could not nave made 
more commotion than was created 
by the perfectly peaceable conference 
of Madame Peruzzi and her maid. 
However, the old lady, by an extra- 
ordinary discretion, respected the 
closed door of Felicia’s room ; and the 
stranger, after some breathless listen- 
ing, roused herself to change her dress 
and shako off the weary travelling- 
garments full of dust which weight 
her down. She had been kindly re- 
ceived ■ she had nothing to complain 
of, ana yet her heart sank. Her 
aunt’s words buzzed in her ears, like 
painful indications of a life unknown 
to her. What were the Casein© and 
the Pergola, the winter’s balls and 
carnival, to a sober English girl in 
mourning, brought up in the hum- 
blest section of the English middle- 
claaa, and accustomed to reckon upon 
things totally different as the most 
important matters of life f Felicia 
was not wise enough to be quite 
above the fascination of such pro- 
mi see, bat to have these hopes held 
out to her in the first hour of her 
arrival, in a house so very moderate 
in its pretensions, as matters of es- 
sential importance, seemed to her 
something so gravely and sadly ridi- 
culous, that, ouoe out of Madam© 
Pemzxi’s presence, she could scarcely 
believe her in earnest. She mad© 
her simple toilette slowly, to gain a 
little time to think ; she persuaded 
herself that it was impowible to form 
any proper idea of the life and house 
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to which the hid omne, till time 
should inform her Pally on the sub* 
ject ; the thooght of her father, and 
the stories he used to tell her of his 
own country. But her father had 
been long absent from his country, 
had acquired other habits and taatev 
and remembered only the delights or 
hi* youth, quaint rural customs, and 
primitive pleasure*, which in the 
telling had aeemed u delightful to 
Felicaa as to himself, but which she 
had connected with the luxuriant 
vineyards and shadowy olive gar- 
dens, the Italian farms with their 
primitive wealth and labours, and 
which she was sadly at aloes to adapt 
to these meagre apartments, where 
everything was poor and unlovely, 
and where no beauty made up for 
the English comfort, which was out 
of the question here. The result of 
Felicia’s deliberations was. that she 
became too much puzzled to deli- 
berate further ; and experiencing a 
slight revulsion of personal comfort 
when she had bathed her face, 
brushed out her hair, and changed 
her dress, at last opened, with more 
courage than she had felt in closing 
it, the door of her chamber, and found 
herself onoe more in presence of her 
aunt. 

u If Angelo had but known thou 
wert here,” cried Madame Peraxri, 
u nothing would have detained him, 
Felicita mia — not his most dear 
frien ds — he is so anxious thou shoal dst 
be happy with us. Ah ! he is good, 
very good, my bou. If Angelo had 
stood in his father’s plaoe, we should 
have been people of fortune, my soul ■ 
but the Signor Peruxri was one of 
seven sons, and that which is in seven 
parts is less to each than if all were 
one, like Angelo, thou knoweat. But 
he has good friends, very good friends 
— he is not neglected : they remember 
that he is a Perazxi, and thou shalt 
have thy share of thy cousin’s ad- 
vantage*, though thou and I, my 
Felicita, are not noble like Angelo. 
But what then 1 we shall enjoy our 
life the same, and he is a good son. 
But tell me, Carina ; thy father An- 
tonio. did he never speak to thee of 
me » 

“ Many times, aunt,” said F elicia. 
faltering a little, for her father did 
not always speak with «nrtmri«im 
of his sister. 
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* And dealred thee to oome to us 
when he died, the good Antonio 1 
did he not so 1 4 continued the aunt 

“ You forget my mother waa then 
alive,” said Felicita, with sorrowful 
pride : “ while she lived, he oould 
wish me no other guardian." 

H Thy mother, an I who waa thy 
mother, carina j n said the old lady, 
raising a little her cspless head ; 
“ not a rich milor’s daughter, Anto- 
nio told us. I know not the customs 
of thy country : if she was poor, and 
he was poor, why then did they 
many T My poor Antonio ! was it 
not a sad life ? ” 

“ They married because they were 
fond of each other,” said Felicia, with 
a rising colour, “ and my father did 
not think his life sad : we were very 
happy— more happy than I can tell 
yon ; everything went well with us 
then.” 

“ He wm always good," said Ma- 
dame Peruzxij “ but thou wilt pardon 
me, Felicita, if to live in that cloudy 
island, and to labour all ono’s days, 
seems to me a sad lifo. And Antonio 
left thee a little fortune, did he not ? 
Thou art rich, Felicita mia 1 We 
labour but for our children, my souL 
if they are well, all is well Ah I 
if I could but see my Angelo rich, I 
should die with jov.* 

“ If Angelo think* like mo, aunt,” 
said Felicia, quietly, “ he would rath- 
er have his mother than be rich. One 
can work and live, but one cannot 
have a second father and mother.” 

" Carina mia ! thou shait have a 
second mother— thou art my own 
child 1 ” cried the old lady, with a sud- 
den embrace. Felicia unconscious- 
ly slid out of it with embarrass- 
ment as soon as flho was able, and 
did not feel so happy us might have 
been expectod. Strangely enough, at 
this pathetic climax uf their inter- 
view, two ludicrous ingredients in 
the novelty of her position tempted 
Felicia at the same moment to 
laugh and to be slightly ill-tempered. 
One was a puzzling question, whioh 
ran through all her musing*, and kept 
her In an annoying but ludicrous un- 
certainty— whether her aunt Pteruzri 
had forgotten to put on her cap, and 
waa unaware of it 1 and the other 
was a aeeret and hopeless longing for 
that great feminine English luxury, 
a cup of t-ca. She drew tmek, unoon- 
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sciously putting up hex hand to the 
crimped mil of her mourning collar, 
which her aunt’s embrace nad dis- 
turbed, and feeling herself more and 
more obstinately and perversely 
English in proportion as she per- 
ceived how different everything else 
was around her. In the midst of 
such questioning and such involun- 
tary resistance, the afternoon wore 
to an end. The impossible tea ap- 
peared not for the refreshment of 
the young Englishwoman, and Ma- 
dame Peruzzi, if she had forgotten 
it, certainly did not discover the ab- 
sence of her cap. 

A little before six o’clock Angelo 
came home. Angelo was the only 
son of hii mother, a young Floren- 
tine of two-and-twenty, but looking 
more youthful than he was. fresh, 
adolescent, and beardless, with a face 
which attracted his cousin’s shy re- 
gard in spite of herself Good looks 
are more common among the men 
than among the women of Tuscany, 
and Angelo Peruzzi’s looks were sun- 
ny and frank and candid, with a de- 
gree of simplicity in the good-humour 
beaming from them, which an Eng- 
lish youth of the same years could 
hardly have exhibited- He was not 
dark, but simply brown, with hazel 
eyes, a laughing, curved upper-lip, 
and so entire an absence of any- 
thing like cure or thought in his faoo 
that the grave young girl bceide 
him, although younger than ho, 
looked with a oertani wistful envy- 
ing and anxiety at his unclouded 
(countenance. feeling herself ages 
older than ne was, and wondering 
ovor hi* ii experience. Felicia her- 
aelf was -mot quite twenty, and, Eng- 
lish though she was in feeling, had 
•one of those remarkable Italian faces, 
mot always beautiful, which it iB not 
<e*ay to forget Her eye* were bluo, 
'with a gleam of latent fire in their 
depths ; her hair of a colourless dark- 
ness, like twilight, not black, but 
without light: W face long and 
ovaL When she grew old, she would 
tie like her father— a suggestion which 
at the present moment was not very 
complimentary, but at present she 
was something more than pretty, 
though leas than beautiful. The two 
young people looked at each other 
jjith mutual curiosity at young peo- 


ple use ; each wai rather more a 
mystery to the other than it is com- 
mon for young men and young wo- 
men to be, for the serious English, 
girl in hex mourning was about as 
great a puxzle to Angelo as the 
though tie** young Florentine was to 
Felicia ; but they oegan their mutual 
examination with mutual good-will. 
Shortly after Angelo’s arrival they 
were called to dinner, which was 
served in another apartment rather 
more lucre than the first, at the other 
end of a long passage. Here Felicia 
began herex perien oca of Italian house- 
hold economy. The meal was long 
and various, hut the stranger’s plate 
went away again and again untouch- 
ed, and she was fain to plead extreme 
fatigue as the cause of her want of 
appetite. Poor Felicia ! Tho dinner 
was a grand dinner, made in her hon- 
our. Soup, a compound of hot water, 
grease, and maocaroni, made a rather 
unpromising beginning. Then came 
very thin slices of uncooked ham and 
sausage, to be eaten with bread and 
butter; then a grand friitu — pieces 
of disgui Bed fish and vegetable fried • 
then a dish of meat boiled out of 
its senses, surrounded with extraor- 
dinary vegetables. About this time 
Felicia ceased to be able to observe 
what was brought to the table — a 
whiff of garlic, a fragrance of cheese, 
enveloped tho apartment. Madame 
rerazzi kept up (without any alang) 
a dunning conversation with the 
dumpy cheerful little maid, who 
came and went perpetually with the 
various dishes, and Angelo partook 
of all with a cheerful gusto which 
threw poor Felicia into (Camay. 8he 
sat looking at them all without being 
able to say a word. Oh for that im- 
possible cup of tea ! ob to be able to 
forgot the flavour of that maccaroni ! 
but it was as impossible to obtain the 
oue as to escape the other, and Feli- 
cia sat silent, sick, and disgusted, 
scaroely able to keep her chair till the 
ceremonial was over, longing to be 
alone, and find in rest the only com- 
fort which seemed to remain for hex. 
Fortunately, however, nobody wss 
surprised that she should wish to go 
to rest immediately. She had more 
than a traveller’s license ; it was evi- 
dent that, traveller or no traveller, 
there being no amusement in the way, 
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that wo* supposed to be the moat 
sensible thing she could da Mii— iff 
Fenmi hereelf retired to bat own 
room immediately. AmsIo went out, 
the house fell into profound silence, 
and into a darkness as profound 
Felicia looked out from her high 
window : there lay the street, deep 
down, with its faint glim mer of scan ty 
lamps under the shadow of these lofty 
houses, each defending itself, with its 
deep overhanging oomice, from any 
invasion of light from the sky. The 
Bounds which from that depth reach- 
ed Felicia at her high window were 
drowsy and faint, a* though the town 
was dropping to sleep ; but the lights 
were brilliant in one great house 
opposite, where carriages began to 
arrive, and through the open door of 
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which Felicia saw a vision of passing 
ladies in sll the glories of evening 
dress ; while in an apartment almost 
opposite her own, thinly veiled by 
a muslin curtain, the lady of the 
house was having her own toilette 
completed to receive her guests. This 
was the true Italian evening division 
of the community - } amusement for 
those who had amusement — for those 
who had not, sleep. Angelo was at 
his cafe and the theatre. His mother, 
whom nobody cared to seek, and who 
had consented to relinquishher hopes 
of pleasure— his mother was in bed. 
Such was tho proper and natural ar- 
rangement of tilings, as it seemed, at 
Florence. Felicia lav down to her 
rest an incipient rebel. Might it not 
be possible to change all that ? 


chaitkr n. 


“ This is kind of thee, carina? said 
Madame Peruzri next morning, as 
Felicia and she sat together over 
their coffee. “ Angelo is lute in bed, 
ns he needs to be, for duo rest, poor 
boy, after n pleasant night He will 
toll us of his pleasures when he wakes 
— and now I Bhall no longer drink 
my coffee nlone. Thou wilt make a 
new life, Felicita mia, for me.” 

“ I am glad you will like me with 
you, aunt,” said Felicia, who was, 
however, puizlcdby tho entire absence 
of disapproval with which the old 
lady mentioned her son’s late hours. 
“ la it Angelo’s occupation which 
keop« him out bo late f " 

“ His occupation ? What is thab 
my soul?” asked Madamo PeiuzzL 
“l)idnt thou not hear him say he was 

f oing to the Pergola to hear Norma? 
le shall take thee one of these days,” 
“ Does he go there often ? ” asked 
Felicia, with still a troublesome ter- 
ror Jest she should hear her conain dfr- 
signated as & conductor or member 
of the orchestra, an intimation which 
would not have been very delightful 
to her. Madame Peruxii put hor 
hand, with a playful momentary plea- 
sure, upon Felicias hand. 

“ For what dost thou take my An- 
gelo, my child f Is be old f ia he 
past his pleasure t When there is no 
Potter gratification, where should he 


go but to tho theatre ? And as for me, 
J am old — my day ia over— I go to bed, 

“ But Angelo, my aunt, has he 
then command of hii time ?" said Fe- 
licia, with timidity, glancing round 
the apartment, which bore bo many 
visible eigns of bare and meagre 
poverty. “Has he not — employment 
—does lie not do anything f I mean 
—in England tho young men have 
always something to do. 

u My booI, we have enough," said 
Madame Pcruzri, with a beaming 
smile. “ Why should Angelo weary 
himself with labour ? In England I 
have heard they are compelled to 
work to keep off melancholy and 
miserable thoughts, but thou knoweBt 
not yet onr Italy, where it is pleasure 
to live. No, Felicita carina. My 
Angelo has good blood and a bravo 
spirit. He takes his pleasure in bis 
youth, for youth is tho season of 

J Measure. At my age one heeds no 
onger what comes or goes. A new 

e rxma donna, or a grand nxdaclr, if 
at little to me. I should lose the 
whole if I but lost my spectacle^ but 
it is different with Angelo and thee.” 

Felicia prudently kept silence and 
made no rqjomder. She contented 
herself with remembering that, after 
sll, the country and its custom! were 
new to her, and that she was not quite 
qualified, on twenty- four hoars ex- 
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parlance, to revolutionise this house- 
hold, and protect against it* habits of 
life — which *u an unusual amount of 
modesty and seme for a girl of nine- 
teen to eihfbitj u everybody mart 
allow. Aooordingly, for this day at 
least, she was content to see what 


ah on Id happen, and find out the na- 
tural oourae of eventa in her aunt’s 
house. About twelve o’clock, Angelo 
made hit appearance, and ate hia 
breakfast good-humouredly, enter- 
taining his mother and cousin with 
his last night’s adventures ; for An- 
gelo was as good a son aa Madame 
Pernzxi called him, and would not 
have done an intentional slight to his 
only relatives for anything in the 
world. Then the young gentleman 


disappeared for the day ; he bad vari- 
ous engagements with various ac- 
quaintances, which, he honestly re- 
gretted, prevented him this day 
from showing her anoectral town to 
his cousin. When he was gone the 
old lady followed Felicia to her room. 
Madame Peruzzi proposed to order a 
carriage and drive her nieoe to the 
Oascine, where all the world spent its 
afternoon ; and the careful aunt was 
solicitous to see what were the 
stranger’s equipments, and if her 
dress was satisfactory. She looked 
a little grave over the poor girl’s 
unvaried black. It was no longer 
necessary, she said, to wear so much 
mourning— no one knew in Florence 
who these sable garments were worn 
for, and she disliked the dress for her 
own part, though she wore it herself 
in the house, for economy's sake. 
These remarks revived in Felicia a 
little temper, which she had always 
possessed. She had no desire to go to 
the Oaacine ; she would much prefer 
•eeing the town, the Duomo, the Cam- 
panile, the pictures of which her 
father had told her. Madame Peruzzi 
■hook her head, and went away with 
■miling pertinacity. Then at four 
o’clock the carriage oame. The old 
lady had done herself injustice when 
she said she was too old for pleasure. 
She made her appearanoe now in a 
toilette whioh astonished Felicia, 
with a very small ultra - Parisian 
bonnet gay with artificial flowers, 
and a little parasol, like a bright- 
oolonred butterfly, and cream-colour- 
ed gloves, fresh and fragrant: They 


made an odd oontrart aa they took 
their sett* together in the little 
hackney carriage — the old lady so 
gay, and the young one so perfectly 
plain and unadorned. As they drove 
down the Lung' Arno in the after- 
noon sunshine, Felicia no longer shut 
her eye* to the beauty of the ioene. 
As the houses disappeared, and they 
passed out of the gate in fall sight 
of the bine Apennines, contracting 
their noble link of enclosure towards 
the west, and all the tender meadow* 
basking m the sunshine in the low 
Yale of Amo. her heart for the first 
ti me wu touened towards her father’s 
country. These farmhouses softly 
Bested among the verdant grass, with 


Bested among the verdant grass, with 
the deep shady arch sometime* pass- 
ing under the entire building, and 


the square tower raising its little 
upper-story above the red-tiled roof, 
bore a pleasant look of home which 
comforted the longing in her mind. 
It was good to take refuge some- 
where, Italian homes might be in 
these rural houses : though an upper 
floor in the Via Giugnio recalled 
few recollections of tne domestic 
sanctuary. As Felicia amused her- 
self with these imaginations, and 
Madame Peruzzi occupied her active 
old sense* in recognising and identi- 
fying most of the persons they met 
on the road, their carriage drove 
along through level lines of tires, 
flat and formal, with stretches of 
green meadow -land on either side, to 
an open space in front of the great 
Dairy — a square brick building, from 
whicn the place takes its name. 
Here the Florentine world was at it* 
height of occupation. Here Madame 
Peruzzi ’ b carnage drew modestly in 
to the ranks, and stood with the 
others in close square, contributing a 
little rivulet to the stream of talk 
spreading around. Everybody was 
talking, laughing, flirting, making and 
confirming engagement*. Through 
the narrow lane* left between the 
carriage*, youths like Angelo, and 
indeed Angelo himself— a sight toler- 
ably welcome to the eyea of hia 
cousin— mingled with elder and lea* 
prepossessing men; while ladies leant 
out of their carnage*, making free 
use of gesture, voice, hand, and fan 
—ladies with miniature bonnet*, dis- 
closing each a mas* of glo«y black 
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hsir and a pair of jewelled ear* — 
ladies so flue that a suspicion of pro- 
vincialism clouded the magmfloenoe 
of their toilette* • but not lovely, not 
pretty— the least oomely of Italian 
women. When Angelo discovered 
hi* mother* modeat vehicle among 
the crowd, he made haste toward* 
her with a face glowing with pleaaure 
—the Oounte* Pioaaola had jn*t in- 
vited him to dinner. Hi* satisfaction 
reflected itaelf with a double glow in 
the oountenance of hi* mother, who 
bent over him with delighted looks. 

“ We ahall not see the* to-night, 
then, my Angelo ? * the said, pressing 
her aon’* hand. Other lounger* fol- 
lowed Angelo, till Felicia, shy and 
strange, became quite bewildered by 
the name* and voice*, and by the 
universal Italian, which had been for 
some year* unfamiliar to her, and of 
which she had not yet recovered the 
habitual use, in the midst of so much 
conversation, without taking part in 
it, with a down people talking aero** 
her, and Madame Peruiri half-stand- 
ing in the carriage, and excited with 
an indulgence evidently very unusual, 
ready to reapond to all, and answer- 
ing three at a time, Felicia, who 
might have been amused at a great 
distanoo, leant back in her comer 
quite overpowered, and longing to 
escape from the confusion ana crowd 
Then came the flower-women, with 
their great flapping hat* and pearl 
necklaces, who thrust little bouquets 
into her hand, to the extreme oon- 
fasion and dismay of the stranger, 
who did not know the custom of the 
place, and was equally reluctant to 
take and afraid to offer money for 
them. When they moved home- 
ward at last, Felicia sighed with 
relief, and Madame Pennuri subsided 
in the highest state of gratification 
into the oomer of the carriage, and 
began to explain to her nieoe what 
great people were some of those who 
had addressed her. It was all for 
Felicia's sake that her good aunt had 
undertaken this expedition ; but the 
kindness in the mean time was its own 
reward. 

The Via Gingnio, however, did not 
look leas meagre and gloomy than 
before, as oooe more they ascended 
the long stairs and reached their own 
•partmonta. Everything picturesque 
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and bright out of doors — within, 
poverty and plainness devoid of every 
pretension to beauty ; onoe more the 
penurious chilly life, which found no 
pleasure in itseff, ana, when left alone, 
had no resource but sleep. The 
dinner of that day was by no means 
■o grand as the previous one ; Angelo 
was doubtless a greet deal better off 
at the Countess Picasola’s, not to 
speak of the honour. The greasy 
soup, the oily vegetables, the black 
dish of fried rice, the incomprehen- 
sible sweets and sours of the meal, 
were once more too much for Felicia. 
She retired hastily, as soon as with- 
drawal was permisapde, Retired, 
but to whatf The® was not a 
book visible, so that resource was 
impossible ; and glad though she 
would have been to take her work 
and spend her evening, as she had 
spent many an evening with her 
mother. Felicia found that equally 
out of the question. Madame Perum, 
indeed, accompanied her niece to the 
tala, and seated heraelf in a corner 
of the sofa, yawning horribly ; but 
no lamp was brought into the room, 
nor did she ask for any, and the 
twilight gathered quick and grey 
over the apartment, m which at last 
it was only possible to perceive the 
coloured fabric of Madame PeruEsi’s 
dresa, and the wliite glimmer of Feli- 
cia^ work on the little marble table. 
Vainly the stranger tried to be amus- 
ing, to interest her relative by either 
remarks or questions, or to draw out 
her curiosity concerning England and 
the customB of that country. Madame 
Peru red sat swallowing vast yawns, 
nodding in her comer of the sofa, 
answering in monosyllables. Poor 
Felicia was in despair. When Bhe 
became convinced that it was mere 
cruelty to detain her aunt, she In her 
turn became silent, and favoured the 
escape of the unfortunate old lady ; 
but when Madame Perusri had made 
her escape, it vAw still scarcely nine 
o’clock, and what was the solitary 
girl to do l She had been shy to asJc 
lor light, expecting every moment the 
advent of the maid Marietta, and 
that tall Roman lamp with two 
lights, which had reminded her on 
the previous evening of the lamp of 
a carriage, « swu ngp*n Mariettas 
hand, and leaving har*p«s fa in via- 
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ible. It came along the long passage 
from the other end of the house, but 
no light came through the darkness : 
jmd when at last Marietta herself 
appeared, it was but to aak if the 
Signori na wanted anything before 
she went away for the night With 
hesitation and faltering, Felicia put 
forward her humble desire fot a light 
A light ! — there was only oil enough 
in the lamp to light the Signor An- 
gelo to his own room, when he Bhould 
come in, What could Marietta do ? 
Yet the kind-hearted Tuscan could 
not leave the stranger without ex- 
hausting herself with expedients to 
supply what the wanted At length 
a sudden idea struck Marietta, oho 
darted back to her odd little kitchen, 
and reappeared in a few minutes with 
an old blue tea-cup in her hand, 
which she placed on the table, to 
Felicia's gTeat amaienient Then 
Marietta produced a match-box, 
struck a match, and lighted a little 
floating wick which sailed on the 
surfaoe of a little pool of oil “ Ecco, 
Signorina ! ” she cried triumphantly. 
Yes, behold it ! — the domestic lamp 
— the evening illumination. The 
good-natured girl could not be auffi- 
ciently pleased with h e rs e lf for tho 
idea, and went off in a- little flush 
of exaltation, making tho door ring 
behind her as she closed it to cele- 
brate her clever expedient^ and the 
extraordinary inclination of the Sig- 
norina to sit alone through the soli- 
tary night 

When Marietta was gone, mid 
Felicia sat by herself in that dreary 
apartment, with her little light 
twinkling feebly ont of the ten-cup 
and herself and it gloomily reflected 
out of tho dark depths of tho mirror 
between the windows, Felicias first 
and momentary impulse was a laugh 
of self-ridicule ; but tho laugh soon 
subsided into very different feelings, 
and before she was aware, her eyes 
were surprised with heavy tears. 
The gloom and solitude of the house, 
where no one moved but herself, the 
total isolation in which she stood, 
the apparent impossibility of making 
any one understand her, oppressed 
her heart. There was no sleep in 
her young eves or her restless mind, 
and the only occupation which oc- 
curred to her for the moment was a 
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desperate fit of home-sickness and 
longing, in which any refuge in her 
mothers country, however miserable, 
seemed better than the condition in 
which she stood. That was, however, 
as foolish as it was vain. After a 
little interval she dried her eyes, and 
took up her unsteady taper to cany 
it tenderly to her own room. There 
Bhe tried a little arrangement to keep 
herself amused ; and when her small 
possessions were in perfect order — 
order scarcely more perfect than tint 
which sho disturbed, but stall some- 
thing which amused and occupied 
her— she took out a humble httle 
piece of embroidery, and tried to 
work. Bat working by that little 
floating light in solitudasmidst the 
gloomy shadows of the Via Giugnio, 
was not so easy as some people 
might suppose, especially when one is 
haunted with recollections of a bright 
family- table, on which the lamp 
burned clear, and love was warm, 
and father and mother smiled upon 
their only child. Now all that re- 
mained to her was Madame tfemuzi, 
asleep in her room, and the young 
Florentine, who did not know what 
home or industry was, and who 
managed to forget poverty and a 
useless life by the perpetual amuse- 
ment of one kind or another, which, 
in his mother’s eye*, was only natural 
to his youth. Felicia’s heart sank 
os sho sat in her dark bed-chamber, 
trying to do her embroidery, and try- 
ing still more to keep her thoughts 
from interference in other people’s 
concerns. Her aunt and co usin 
were poor, very poor, yet no thought 
of occupation or employment seemed 
to enter the mind of Angelo. What 
benefit to him was the Countess 
Picasola and her invitation 1 said 
Felicia to herself, What was to be- 
come of him if he did nothing, and 
could do nothing? — and yot what 
had sbe to do with it? She per- 
plexed herself to such an extent that 
she threw down her work, and went 
to the window to refresh hereelf with 
the fresh air. Just then a carriage 
drew np at the great house opposite, 
waiting for the great lady, whom 
Felicia once more saw through the 
thin blinds, finishing her evening’s 
toilette. Other ladiea, young slen- 
der figures in floating Lace and 
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muslin, h»d joined her, ere the ap- see, save the irregular line of lofty 
peared below at the door, to enter house*, and far below an occasional 
her carnage. Felicia looked on with passenger, but the air at least soothed 
a certain wistfolneas, not envy, bat her. Then Felicia, with a low laugh 
something more like wonder at the and a deep sigh, resigned herself to 
difference* of providence. When the the necessities of her position, and, 
echoea raised by their departure had unable longer to resist the gloom, the 
died away, she still ftood leaning silence, and the solitude, lay down at 
out, looking up and down the deep last and went to sleep, 
gulf of street. There was little to 
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In this monotonous and uncom- 
fortable life the weeks ran on rapidly 
enough— slow as they passed, yet bo 
devoid of interest, when they were 
gone, that they seemed no longer 
than a common day. Felicia tried 
hard to convey her own ideas to the 
minds of her friends, but without 
much visible suocess, and she came 
to modify her own opinion b concern- 
ing them, as the gained greater ex- 
perience. Mada»o Peruui, though 
she retired to rest ft eight o'clock, 
and suffered no litter of feminine 
occupation to be visiblo in her rerf*, 
waa not the less a careful mother, 
nor scorned to use her needle and her 
shears for the comfort of her house- 
hold, though Felicia found it aim oat 
impossible to persuade her aunt to 
bring her mending and darning into 
the sitting-room, or to share with 
her those cheerful and sociable do- 
mestic labours. It was against 
Madame Perusii’s conscience to have 
her private labours suspected. She 
would not for the world have had 
ono of her visitors discover her or 
her young companion at work ; and 
us the old lady had greatly fallen out 
of acquaintance — if she ever bad any 
acquaintance with the little Floren- 
tine world of fashion — and was 
visited only by old ladies of her own 
standing, it waa not so easy to find 
a willing and suitable chaperone for 
Felicia as might have been supposed, 
mid accordingly the projects for tak- 
ing her out and supplying amuse- 
ment for her evenings, which the old 
lady had been eloquent upon at first, 
Boon dropped oat of remembrance 
and were mentioned no more. Ana 
Felicia found that her cousin, though 
living, after his kind, the life of a 
young man of fashion, waa neverthe- 


less a good son, innocent and without 
guile, who did not hesitate to bestow 
nis foil confidence on his mother, and 
was entirely trusted byher in return. 
How it was thAt under these circum- 
stances Angelo, without the slightest 
idea of wrong-doing, was absent from 
home every night, and how, in spite 
of the extreme poverty of the me- 
nape— a ]>overty which became more 
visible to Felicia evory day— no idea 
of doing anything for himself or liis 
family to improve Iuh ]>osition, or to 
provide for tho future exigencies and 
expansions of life, seemed ever to 
occur to his mind, became less a 
mystery to her as she became more 
acquainted with her new 
Felicia wub, however, English enough 
and woman enough to have a strong 
inclination towards reform, and a 
great impatience of those evils which 
everybody else seemed so contented 
with. The cousius were, moreovor, 
much attracted towards each other ; 
and ere they had been long togother, 
the usual result to bo hoped or Hp- 
prehended from the familiar inter- 
course of a young man and young 
woman, both good-looking and well- 
diaporitioned, seemed in a fair way 
of coining to pass. Now and then 
Angelo stayed at home, tire lamp 
was lit, Felicia produced her em- 
broidery, 1 Madame Peraxii dosed in 
a corner of the sofa, and the iifeagre 
little sola brightened Into a kind of 
magical version of home, an impos- 
sibility brought to pas* by a dawn- 
ing of something different from the 
m3d domestic affections which are 
snpjK)*ed to have their centre there. 
And thou conversations ensued — con- 
versations unlike everything which 
the young man bad ever takeD part 
in before, and which they carried on 
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alone, the mother being pleasantly 
absent and lost in drowns. On one 
of these nights pleasant to both, and 
nrach longed for by Felicia, Angelo 
directed mi Inquiries in a ao me what 
marked and aignificaut manner to 
England and English coatoms, a little 
to the surprise, but much to tho 
satisfaction, of hia cousin. 

M I wish you could but go to Eng- 
land, Angelo,” cried the young re- 
former, determined not to loae her 
opportunity: "I cannot describe to 
you how different everything is. I 
do not suppose you can understand 
me when 1 toll you — if any one had 
told me before I came here, what I 
should find in Florence—” 

“ Does Florenoe disappoint you, 
then, my oouain 1 " asked the young 
man. 

_ “Yes ? in some thinga," said Feli- 
cia ; “ in others, no ; but you do, 
Angelo.” 

“II and bow 1 ” said Angelo, with 
a smile. 

“ Because I do not know what is 
the good, of yon,” said the young re- 
volutionary demurely. 

“Nor I either," cried her cousin, 
who thought her frankness a sally of 
humour. “Why should there be 
any good in me ? is that necessary 
in your England f” 

“ I did not aay there was no good 
in you -that is not true,” said Feli- 
cia. “ But you are of no u« ) cousin ■ 
you ought to be so different Had 
you been bom an Englishman, you 
would have been busy all day long- 
labouring, exercising your faculties, 
Iielping on the work of tho world. 
Every man in England is trained to do 
that and knows it is his duty. You 
would have gone out to work, and 
oome home to rest, if yon had been 
born an Englishman, .Angelo.” 

“ Should I have been happier, my 
cousin I " said the young man. 

“ Happier I — what has being happy 
to do with it t” cried Felicia with a 
little bunt of vehemence. “ Does it 
make you happy to go to your caft ? 
are you happy when you are at the 
Cuscineor in tne theatre I You know 
quite if ell you &ro only amused ; and 
that is so different Ah, Angelo I 
that makes all the difference. People 
in England do not think it necessary 
to be always amused ; but we all try, 


when we have the chance, to be 


u But Ton do not all auoceed, my 
cousin t * said Angelo • “ and your 
Englishman , Fetiafca Tnia — your Eng- 
lishman who goes out to Work, and 
comes in to rest — what shall he do 
to be happy t * 

The young Italian asked the qnes- 
tion with a certain bitterness and 
personality ; for Angelo was by no 
means acquainted with the instincts 
of Engliih womankind, and had not 
sufficient experience to know that 
the existence of the special Emjlish- 
man. whom he suspected, wouldhave 
much moderated, m all probability, 
his cousin’s earnestness on bis own 
behalf Felicia, for her part, filtered 
in her answer, blushed crimson, and, 
by her hesitation, convinced the 
young Florentine that his suspicions 
nad some foundation. 

“Ido not know — I — I cannot tell,” 
she said with confusion, unable to 
shut out from her mind, at that 
embarrassing moment, that English 
youthful imagination which supposes 
happiness to mean love and the 
youag home and household, which 
is the first mitinctive suggestion of 
insular comfort and virtue. In spite 
of heraelf Felicia could not help 
thinking if Angelo, instead of a Flo- 
rentine man -about- town, had been 
that same imaginary Englishman of 
whom they spoke what visions of 
some little suburban house might 
have been floating in hia imagina- 
tion, and whAt a fanciful little para- 
dise— perhaps the only refined and 
beatified conception of his life — 
might have risen to him out of a 
little waste of imaginary tables and 
chairs. That, at least, was her wo- 
manish conception of the subject ■ 
but something sealed her lip, and 
she could have done any other im- 
possible thing sooner than betray to 
Angelo the momentary suggestion of 
her own heart 

“Then if you do not know, and 
cannot toll, my cousin, I must tell 
you of a happiness, or an amuse- 
ment — I know not bow you will call 
it — which is falling to me,” said An- 
gelo, with gaiety which looked some- 
what forced. “There is a country- 
woman of thine, Felicita, on the 
other aide of the way, young, and 
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rich, and pretty— a wilful little wo- 
man ; and the doea me the honour 
to smile upon me." 

It vraa now Felicia's tore to feel a 
little involuntary bitternesa Though 
she ooold have done any apite to 
herself the moment after, by way of 
puniihment for her weakne*, she 
Jell a momentary blank in her face, 
and pang in her heart. But ahe 
very speedily regained the mattery, 
ana made an answer of congratula- 
tion which teemed forced only to 
herself. Angelo went, on fluently 
with hi* brag and hia description. 
The young lady of hi# story was one 
of tne slender white figures whom 
Felicia had watchod so often issu- 
ing from the door of the house oppo- 
aite into tho carriage which earned 
them away to nightly amusement or 
daily airings. She was very young 
— oulv sixteen— an orphan, and a 
great heirosa,— bo much Angelo knew j 
aud, led on by tho evident interest, 
and perhaps the slight pique percep- 
tible in the tone of his cousin, the 
young man poured into her eager 
ears everything he had heard con- 
cerning the young Englishwoman, 
and perhaps a littlo more. 

" Very rich— a great heiress and 
how have you mot her, Angelo 1 ” 
asked Felicia, with an on conscious em- 
phasis upon the you , which proved 
that she considered great heiresses 
rather oat of the young Peiurri’s 
way, 

"I have met hor in Bociety, my 
cousin, " said the laughing Angelo, 
who immediately quoted a list of 
great name* which still further con- 
fused and troubled Felicia. “ We 
are poor, it is true— very poor," said 
the light-hearted Florentine; u but 
that is not in Florence what it is in 
thy country : the taints defend us, 
we are all poor 1 Yet they will ask 
thy idle unfortunate oonsin to their 
assemblies, Fell oita, while they see him 
still in possession of a tolerable coat 
and a pair of gloves. Gloves, heaven 
be praued, are cheap in Florence, to, 
though I am poor, I can still see my 
heiress. And what sayest then. Felt 
cits T if all progrotaas, as, to say the 
truth, all bear* promise of progress- 
ing, thy poor oouiin may not long 
be poor." 

^Do yon mean, if you marry the 
heiresa, Angelo 1 " asked Felicia. 
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* I mean, if the heirew marriea 
me, my cousin," said the young 
man. 

Felidta was silent ; her own un- 
comfortable sensations, and the inex- 
lainable mortification she felt in 
er heart, prevented her from any 
word or hint of opposition. She 
went on with her embroidery very 
swiftly and quietly, while Angelo, 
very well pleased with the impres- 
sion he had produced, and with a 
great deal of boyish mischief and 
self-complacency seconding some feel- 
ings more serious, was silent also, 
letting his laughing glance travel 
round the apartment, and finding, 
with a rnpia perception of the pic- 
turesque, somethiue rather attractive 
in the bccug. Tno room not half 
lighted, with its two unshuttered 
windows gloaming through the mus- 
lin curtains, and all the dsrksets of 
tho night beyond them ; the tall 
Roman lamp, with its two unshaded 
lights Binning steadily from the little 
marble table ; Madame Peruxri, a 
dark shadow in the cornor of the 
sofa, leaning back upon her hard 
oushioua. with hor grey head veiled 
by the darkness ; the wliolo darkly 
gleaming in the narrow mirror, 
which gave such Htronge depth to 
tho shadows and prominence to the 
light Then Angelo returned to tho 
light, and the face it shone on, the 
point of highest illumination in the 
picture. Indicia was making won- 
derful progress with her work ; her 
hands moved ob hands only can 
move when the heart is agitated and 
the thoughts in full career. The 
young man looked at her white clear 
forehead, on which the lamp shone, 
at the graceful Btoop of her head, her 
eye* cast down, and her lips firfniy 
closed. The whole face was very 
grave, deeply Bilent, with that inde- 
scribable disapproval and mute re- 
sistance on ita every feature which 
people abroad are fond of character- 
ising as the insular look of stone. 
The expression struck Angelo : he 
could not flatter himself that there 
was pique or personal offence in it ; 
•omebmr it seemed a dumb reproach 
upon his levity, and touched, with a 
lingular pain tjnknown to him be- 
fore, the light heart in his Italian 
breast t higner th ings t h a n belonged 
tp Aw life ; virtues, and honours, and 
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heroisms unknown seemed somehow 
to beam upon the wistful gaze of 
Angelo out of that silent un commu- 
nicating face. 

“ Felicita I tordla ««" he said 
softly, using the tenderest title of 
kindred- which by no means meant 
the exclusive aider of our preciser 
tongue — “you disapprove of me — 
you think me wrong : shut not up 
thy thoughts in thy lipe— apeak 1 I 
will listen like a ohD<r 

“ Why Bhould I speak 1” and Feli- 
cia, availing heraelt, however, of the 
permission with all the eagerness of 
hitherto restrained eloquence — “why 
should I speak 1 you do not under- 
stand me. To me, because I know 
you, and know that there are bet- 
ter things in you, it is terrible to see 
you throw away your life and dis- 
honour it. Yes, dishonour it, Angelo! 
Would her friends permit you to 
marry this heiress ? would she, du 
you think, if she lived with us a 
week, continue to think you her 
equal? and besides, women every- 
where are obliged to marry for for- 
tune, and you pity and scorn them 
for it ; but men, Angelo ! men who 
can work, is it possible that you cau 
calmly think of doing the same 
thing?” 

“ Why should not I ?” said the 
young man with an amused and 
amazed smile. “ My little English 
cousin, docs no one do os mHch in 
your country ? X am poor, you know 
it only too well ; and aa for your 
work, Folicita, I know not what I 
could work at, nor how I should 
learn, for hero ib nothing to do in 
Florence. Why then must I refuse to 
be enriched, should that good fortune 
come to me, by a good little wife ?” 

"■ Perhaps not, if she made love to 
you, and you had only to accept 
her, said Felioia, with a little scorn • 
“ but it is you who must woo and 
aay you lore her . Do you love her, 
Angelo P 

As she looked him in the face in 
her frank indignation, Angelo re- 
sponded by a bright intimidating 
look, whicn took Felicia much by 
surprise. She did not repeat her 
question, but drooped her head with 
a confused involuntary agitation, of 
which she was mightily ashamed 


There was a pause, and then Angelo 
answered with great composure and 
laughing self-poeseesion : 

,f You take this matter much too 
gravely, my cousin. If she will 
marry me, can I help it? In thy 
country, ia it not everybody's duty 
to be rich ? And so long as one does 
not steal nor cheat, does it matter 
how?” 

“ You do not know my country, 
nor anything about it ” said Felicia. 
“ There are men wno hold such 
sentiments in England, but not such 
men as you” 

“My cousin,” said Angelo affec- 
tionately, “ what kind of man, then, 
am I?” 

“The men who say such things, 
and think such things,” repeated 
Felicia, “ are men without inno- 
cence, without honour, without 
heart — men who have tried the 
world and failed — whom no one 
loves nor trusts — who are shunned 
when they arc successful, and scorned 
when they are not. No, Angelo — 
not such as you.” 

“ Ah, Felicita ! you speak easily,” 
said Angelo, growing grnve ; ‘‘you 
think of your own country. Your 
Englishman, who goes out to work 
and oowea home to rest, do you 
think I do not sometimes envy him ? 
- I and many more than me. But 
what can I do? — what is there in 
Florence, in Iuily, for any man? — 
mosaics and copies from the gal- 
leries— porcelain. Shall I go to La 
Doccia, my cousin, and learn that 
craft ?— or would you have me work 
in alabaster ? I will be faithful and 
obedient, Felicita : which will you 
bid me do?” 

Half affronted, half impressed, no 
longer desirous to continue the con- 
versation, and perhaps as anxious 
by this time to escape to her own 
apartment as her aunt herself could 
be, Felicia made no answer. Angelo 
had said very little ; but somehow 
he had unsettled the confident and 
certain standing -ground upon which 
his cousin stood. She began to feel 
confused and dizzy, ana to under- 
stand dimly, as theory always does 
when it cornea in contact with 
reality, that arbitrary injunctions 
are not much to the purpose, and 
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that mare things than abstract right 
and wrong make up the sum of most 
human matter*. She was not great 
in argument or reason, aa girl* of 
nineteen rarely are ; she waa jonng 
and arbitrary and imperative, as be- 
longed to her youth, and impatient 
of those vulgar external obstacle* 
which stood in the way of what 
ought to be. If there was nothing 
for Angolo to do in Florenoc or in 
Italy, that very fact was wrong. 
Why waa there not anything to do 1 
She was inclined to ask the question 
angrily— to demand that somebody 
should be pointed oat to her to bear 
the blamo. Whose fault waa it T If 
not Angelo’s, at least that of the 
people or the government. But 
something dosed Felicia’s lips ; she 
was vexed, confused, embarrassed— 
everything was wrong. 

In the silence which enBuod, Ma- 
dame Peruxzigave signs of reviving 
animation. This old lady, who had 
no knowledge nor conception of 
Angelo’s heiress, had designs of 
her own of a less ambitions kind- 
designs very probably not much 
different from those which may be 
entertained by English mothers, but 
so much honester and more innocent, 
that this matchmaker had not the 
slightest conception of any harm in 
them, or that it was at all necessary 
to disguise or conceal her schemes. 
Madame Peruxzi was simply and 
ingenuously of opinion that Felicia’s 
tiny fortune should not be suffered 
to go out of the family, and that 
her fifty pounds a -year wonld make 
a very comfortable addition to the 
income of her cousin. Thi* idea re- 
conciled her to sit up till ten, nay, 
even till eleven o’clock — if her dozo 
upon the sofa could be called sitting 
up — to encourage the tUe h-tUe of the 
oung people. Their silenoo roused 
er now, os their conversation had 
not succeeded in doing. She raised 
herself, a queer old figure, from her 
comer of the sofa. Long before this 
time Felicia bad oeased to hope that 
her aunt, unawares, had forgotten to 
put on her cap. She got up with her 
scanty grey hair falling into disorder, 
nibbing her eye*, which were daaxlea 
by the light “My children," said 
Madame Frraxxi, “ I love to see you 
talking together. Ah, it is such hap- 
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ineaa when mind* are sympathetic ] 

ut it is late.” 

u Yes,” cried Felicia, with unusual 
pTonmtnesi, putting away her work ; 
& ana we have kept you up and dis- 
turbed your rest, aunt It is aelfish. 
I fear it is my fault ; for Angelo," 
she added, with a little girlish pique 
and misohief, u Angelo is very happy 
at the cate, when tnero is no better 
entertainment to be had” 

“ True, my soul," said the matter- 
of-fact mother, gravely, “ and well it 
is thus. Yet he does not grieve to 
lose his pleasure now and then for 
thy *ake. He is slow to commend 
himself, my good Angelo: but I 
know no fovea well to De with 
thee.” 

This speech produced some awk- 
wardness to both the persons con- 
cerned. Felicia shot a rapid, mis- 
chievous, half -malicious glance at 
her cousin. He, tho honest fellow, 
meaning no harm, only laughed ana 
blushed ; for that ne should be more 
than half in lovu with hi* young 
relation, as was very ovident, and 
yet confide to her his heiress hopes, 
did not striko Angelo as anything 
extraordinary. He did not quite 
understand her scruples on the sub- 
ject. The relnctaneo with which the 
heroes of novels in England accept 
the wealthy hands of heiresses, would 
have been simply and totally incom- 
prehensible to Angelo ; and Felicia’s 
indignation waa entirely lo*t upon 
a nund innocent of any intention 
which he would bo ashamed to own. 
He oould understand somewhat bet- 
ter, and felt flattered by tho slight 
spark of pique and malice which she 
exhibited — that was jealousy, the 
other was something mysterious and 
unexplainable. As for Madame Pe- 
ruxri, who had not hoard a word of 
the conversation, and who could not 
suppose them to be on other than 
the most satisfactory term*, the 
looked on with great complacency 
upon their good-night, and enfolded 
her niece in a Bleepy embrace, with 
as much fervour a* wa* compatible 
with that comatose condition. She 
thought her scheme was progressing 
famously, and *hp was exceedingly 
well content. 

While Felicia eooght her own 
apartment with feelings much less 
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■atiefactory. What, if Angelo were 
ever so inauatriouilj mdinecL what 
was the young man to do t True, it 
was vory easy to say that carving 
alabaster or fitting together the tiny 
morsels of. mosaic was better than 
idleness — better than the poverty 
olosely approaching want which ex- 
isted, without any effort to remedy 
it, in this household ; but, alter all, 
Felicia had learned to yield some 
weight to the name of Feruxri, and 
even her own humble antecedents did 
not lend much oountenanoe to the 
idea of a handicraft Angelo had no 
genius ; he vu not a painter or a 
sculptor or a musician bom, as a 
young Italian having any connection 
with romance had a right to be. Ho 
had no connection with romance, the 
honest fellow 1 He oould read his 
own language, and that was about 
tho sum of his education : if he siwko 
pure Tuscan, that was by virtue of 
nis birthplace, and no credit to him- 
self ; ana his few epistolary efforts 
were not likely to impress any one 
with high ideas of his attainments 
in literature. Ambition in its hum- 
blest shape — even that power of “ bet- 
tering himself," under the flattering 
influence of which the very maid- 
servants rejoice in England — was 
dosed to Angelo. He might conde- 
scend, if Felicia succeeded in impress- 
ing her own ideas upon him, to daily 
laiwur ■ but no hope of enterprise or 
possibility of ambition was there to 
stimulate Angelo. It was the young 
man’s fortune to belong to a nation 
caressed and admired and flattered 
out of everyday existence. If An- 
gelo was idle, he was no more idle 
than hia country ; if Angelo con- 
tented himself with those barren 
amusements which stood in the place 
of life and happiness, he did but 
what all Italy was doing. Italy, like 
Angelo, vegetated on the enough 
which supplied her merest unavoid- 
able want*. Italy, like Angelo, did 
her best to oontent the higher part of 
her with the past ; and to make her 
sunshine of olimate, as he made his 
sunshine of youth, stand in the place 
of all the real foundations of national 
joy and prosperity. Generations of 
such as Angelo had blossomed and 
degenerated on the same soil How 
then was Angelo to blame f 
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Perhaps Felicia’s cogitations were 
neither so distinct nor so abstract, 
for Angelo Penuxi was much more 
present to her thoughts, and more 
immediately interesting, than any 
vision of Italy ; still they ran in this 
channel, ana perhaps she was not 
sorry to find such excuses for hey 
cousin. However, heated fn d agi- 
tated as she was by the conversation 
which had just ended, she was glad 
to find her usual refuge from herself 
at her window, where the wind re- 
freshed her pleasantly, though it 
was now nearly the end of October, 
and not so warm as it had been. 
It was a moonlight night, and moon- 
light had a picturesque effect on the 
Via Giugnio. Her eyes were caught 
irresistibly by the irregular line of 
houae-topsuthe broad white lights and 
impenetrable depths of shadow, where 
here and there a cluster of windows 
shone like molten silver, and on 
either aide of them the high opposite 
houses blotted out the line, and left 
but a tall dark blank of wall, mys- 
terious and gloomy in the shade. 
Presently Felicia’* observation was 
attracted by something more imme- 
diately interesting ; her eye* turned 
involuntarily to the house opposite 
which she had watched so oft^ but 
from which her oousin’s tale, if she 
hud been perfectly mistress of her- 
Bclf, would have turned her eyes now. 
At the opposite window, almost on 
a level with her own, -was a little 
white figure unrecognisable in the 
darkness, fo^ the high roof of the 
opposite house kept Madame Perus- 
n’s habitation in complete shadow. 
Thii little figure whoever it might 
be, found out Felicia ahortly after 
Felicia discovered it, and straight- 
way began to make signals and 
telegraphic gestures across the street, 
waving a tiny hand out of a wide 
white sleeve, nodding a little head, 
and making every demonstration of 
friendship possible at the distance. 
Dismayed, astonished, and perhaps 
not without a more particular pang, 
Felicia retired from the window. 
Her first idea wu that she had been 
taken for Angelo, and a flush of ind ig , 
nation and pain, too strong for her 
control, overpowered her at the 
thought ; but when she sat down 
with her brow and her heart alike 
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throbbing to think it over, Felicia 
grew aimer. It most, after all, hare 
been herself, and ahe alone, for whom 
these salutations were intended. 
Angelo's room was at the other side 
of the house : ADgelo most hare 
spoken to his heiress of his cousin. 
Felicia’s vexation and pain subsided 
gradually. She saw herself, however, 
in a strangely embarrassing confi- 
dential position between two people 
whose incipient relations to each 
other affronted her own self-regard as 
much as they offended her judgment ; 
she felt herself involved in a clan- 
destine correspondence, which most 
likely ; because her heart and her own 
affections were engaged in prevent- 
ing it. her girlish pride and honour 
would move her to encourage. What 
could she do! Felicia pressed her 
hands against her hot forehead, 
which throbbed and l*eat to their 
touch, and with growing pain and 
perplexity confused her brain and 
heart with thinking. Avoung woman, 
a very young girl, an hlnglishwoman, 
who ought not to be permitted to 
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All into this snare, was the little 
stranger who had just made these 
eager salutations to her at the win- 
dow. But if she undeceived this 
almost child, if she did what real 
honour and duty demanded of her, 
the forlorn young creature trembled 
at the interp re tati on which might be 
put upon her conduct They would 
say sne did it because she heiaelf 
loved Angolo ; they would say it was 
iealousy, self-interest — things that 
nor face and her heart burned to 
think of What could she do ?— 
suffer the wholo to go on, and u sacri- 
fice herself," and, to save her own 
pride, connive at the future misery 
of all parties 1 Felicia lifted her face 
from between her hands, and put out 
her light, and crept softly to rest in 
the dark, as if thiiB she could escape 
from her own sight and thoughts. 
She had seen by a sudden prophetic 
intuition what waB coming upon her ; 
but as yet, thank heaven, there was a 
little breathing-time. The moment 
when she was called to do anything 
in the matter was not yet oome. 


THE MA.BTSK OF HIN CLAIR* 

It -will be in the recollection of 
many people that Sir Walter Scott 
has more than once referred, in a 
manner calculated to excite a lively 
interest, to a manuscript volume 
written by the Master of Sinclair. 
Being an account of the affair of 
“ the fifteen r by one who took an 
active share in it, expectations of 
instruction and interest might natu- 
rally be ©marked in such a produc- 
tion, even though it were not thus 
recommended, and came from the pen 
of a stupid instead of a very clever 
man. Scott, indeed, entertained the 
idea of publishing the book, and was 
restrained, not by any fear that it 
would lack interest in the eyes of the 
world, but by certain misgivings 
about the propriety of letting loose 
so acerb and spiteful an attack on 
many men whose grandchildren were 
alive. He wrote an introductory 
notice to the work, which begins as 
if H were intended for the press, but 
ends with the following paragraph, 
which shows that intention to have 
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been abandoned : u The following 
memoirs arc written with great 
talent and peculiar satirical energy. 
They are intended an a justification 
of the author's own conduct, but 
are more successful in fixing a chargo 
of folly and villanv upon that of 
others than in exculpating his own. 
They will be a precious treat to the 
lovers of historical scandal, should 
they ever he made public. The ori- 
ginal memoirs, written by the hand 
of the author, are in the library at 
Dysart. But there are other tran- 
scripts in private collections, though 
some, I understand, have l>eon de- 
stroyed to gratify those whoso ances- 
tors fall under the lash of the Master. 
It is remarkable that the style, which 
is at first not even grammatical, be- 
comes disengaged, correct, and spirit- 
ed in the course of composition. 

These mysterious Memoirs, with 
3u Walter’s Iu traduction, ire now 
before us in a handsomely-printed 
volume, for which the reader will in 
rain search the advertisements of the 
o 
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publisher, dr the shelves of the cir- 
culating library. The beat way, per- 
haps, of concealing a thing in print 
at the present day, it to put it into a 
bine book, and have it “ pretented to 
both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty." A method 
of accomplishing a reserved privacy 
approaching, bat not reaching, inch 
concealment, ii to print a work for a 
•elect book-club— a practice which 
we must by no means be held as con- 
demning. It furnishes many a book 
of interest and instruction to the 
limited circle who can appreciate that 
interest and instruction; and if a 
widercircle demand it, t%re is seldom 
anything to prevent the work from 
being published to them. The Mas- 
ter’s Memoirs have been printed by 
a club, of which the small number 
predicates stringent selectness— the 
nomlier of copies brought into exist- 
ence is, wc believe, precisely seven ty- 
five. It often damps the ardour of 
the critic, who must write upon the 
most prominent book of the day, to 
remember thAt it has been already 
perused by every reader of his re- 
view ; that all have anticipated him 
in their private criticisms, and thut 
he is, on that account, preaching to 
an impatient and intolerant audience. 
In gathering a few characteristic 
flowerB from the garden of the Mas- 
ter's Narrative, we ran no risk of en- 
countering this cause of weariness, 
whatever the reader may think of 
the inherent merit of what we set 
before him. 

The Master was a scholar — such as 
were made, in those days, of well- 
born Scotsmen, partly by home, and 
partly by Continental education : 
they had not the precise learning 
communicated by the English uni- 
versities, but what they had was ex- 
tensive and serviceable. His Me- 
moirs are full of classical metaphors, 
allusions, and quotations. He had 
genius, but it ran to waste, or worse, 
for it was ever driven about by the 
influenoe of a restless, scheming, in- 
subordinate disposition. Within his 
own sphere, he was a sort of Shaftes- 
bury in capacity, intrigue, and vola- 
tility — but there was a touch of 
ferocity in bis blood, coming out in 
acts of sanguinary violence, which 


were apart from the sphere of the 
intriguing chancellor, and are indeed 
more fnchaiacter with the Buthvens 
and Bothwells of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, than with an officer in Marl- 
borough's wars. 

A character such at this was natu- 
rally surrounded by many vivid at- 
tractions to the greatest and the 
most real of romancers, but we do 
not find the Master in poddy shape 
among Sir Walter’s characters. One 
might fancy his fierce impetuosity in 
Fergus M‘Ivor, and his accomplish- 
ments and subtle malice inBashleigh 
Osbaldiston; but Scott wa8 too great 
an artist to copy in a full-length por- 
trait from real life, and so disarrange 
the nice adjustment of his grouping. 
He showed his interest in the matter 
not only in reference to the book 
now before usj but in presenting, as 
liis contribution to the Roxbnr li 
Club, the official record of the great 
tragedy of the Master’s career— his 
trial before a court-martial for the 
slaughter of two brothers, members of 
the distinguished house of Shaw of 
Greenock. There were three of these 
Shows in the army of Marlborough 
— one died of honourable wounds m 
a siege, the other two were slain by 
the Master, their brother officer. 

The cause of this tragedy was a 
charge by Shaw which no soldier 
can endure with equanimity. At 
the battle of Wynendaal he' was 
heard calling out in an admonitory 
and imperious voice to the Master, 
his superior officer. Ho afterwards 
said publicly that his reason for call- 
ing out was, 1 ‘©cause the Master bent 
or “ducked" to escape the balk 
The Master sent him a challenge: 
but Shaw postponed a meeting till 
after he should visit his brother, who 
had been mortally wounded before 
Lille, and expressed a disinclination 
to a duel unless it were forced upon 
him, referring to a resolution which 
he had adopted apparently on ac- 
count of some fatal affair in which 
he had been previously engaged. 
The Master, infuriated, sought him 
out immediately. A soldier saw them 
together, the Master striking Shaw 
over the head— swords drawn, and 
Shaw’s sword bent and useless be- 
fore he was despatched. The elder 
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brother, Captain 8haw, it appeal*, 
charged the Master with haring 
sheathed himself in a sort of paper 
breastplate which turned the point 
of the swoTd — an odd and not 
very practicable-looking expedient, 
though Xenophon tells ns of linen 
thromxe* or breastplates among the 
Greeks. He spoke openly, too, of 
the probability that the Master 
would murder him also. Sinclair 
rode up to the head of the regiment, 
and held fierce controversy with his 
victim. He was heard to say that if 
it were not for the risk of injuring 
others standing near, he would shoot 
him there. The words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than he fired, and 
the other brother fell dead from his 
horse. Sir Walter Scott Baya, “ Both 
these rencounters, as they are 
called, were oonductod without se- 
conds, and would now scoroely be 
thought to come within the forms 
demanded by the modern rules of 
honour, though they do not aeem to 
have shocked the British officers of 
the period, or to have given much 
scandal to Marlborough. ’ The sen- 
tence of the court was death, with a 
recommendation to mercy. The re- 
maining brother strongly pressed 
Marlborough to refuse this recom- 
mendation. The duke took the 
matter with his usual lofty calmness, 
and in a letter, without a word of in- 
dignation or sympathy, said to Sir 
John, 44 1 was so much concerned, 
tlrnt I would not venture bo for as 
has been practised in the army on 
the like occasion, without first con- 
sulting and hearing the advice of the 
attoraev and solicitor general.” In 
the entf it was found that the mercy 
recommended could not lie shown. 
The Master, howevor, escaped by 
fleet riding. A traditionary anec- 
dote describes him as encountering 
a startling reminiscence of these 
events in after life, when he was 
revisiting his native country in dis- 
guise, He wanted a swift-running 
footman — a valuable commodity in 
those days of slow coaches and bad 
road*. An aspirant to the office, 
who did not identify his formidable 
interrogator, when questioned on 
bis qualifications, by way of refer- 
ring to an example of his prowess on 


a notorious occasion, said be had 
kept up with the Master of Sinclair's 
horse when he fled for hia life after 
the murder of the Shaws. The 
Master ]b said to have dropped down 
in a fit ; but, by his own acoount. 
neither this nor anything else pressed 
very heavy on hie conscience. To- 
wards the conclusion of his narrative, 
he says that the cause of all his suf- 
ferings was the perseverance of his 
ancestors and himself in serving the 
royal family faithfully though hon- 
estly, and that the ungracious re- 
word he met with "was too much to 
make any man hang himself” — an 
odd effect of excessive ill-usage. u I 
vow to God,” he continues, “I un 
not sensible as yet, nor was I then, 
of any other crime exoept this of my 
original Bin ; for I hope it iB not that 
of my having on all occasions pro- 
fessed ane unbounded real for my 
poor country, which 1 defy man and 
the devil, aud both their aides-de- 
camp and agents, to make out that 
I have not kept strictly up to in all 
the course of my life,” 

Such was the position of the man 
who occupied his leisure, and, as it 
seems, his desponding heart, in writ- 
ing a narrative of tho unsuccowful 
enterprise in which he had n con- 
siderable share. The affair of the 
*lfl has a much more im]>ortant 
place in history than that of tho 
f 45, though it must be admitted 
to be far less fruitful in romance. 
Idle latter, confine upon a period of 
profound tranquillity and security, 
passed with tho brilliancy and also 
the terrors of a meteor. It was 
attendod by an amount of success 
wonderful when compared with tho 
elements whence it arose ; whilo its 
predecessor, on the other hand, was 
nearly as remarkable for failure, in 
conditions from which success might 
have been legitimately expected. A 
desperate struggle between tho two 
great parties on the death of Queen 
Anne, was a thing to l*e anticipated, 
for as yet the stranger race had not en- 
tered into possession; and although 
they had the technicalities of a mi- 
nute Act of Parliament to plead in 
their favour, it might be considered 
yet doubtful whether the oountry at 
large had aooedod to the arrangement. 
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When the other affair broke oat, there 
had been peaceful pomcion for thirty 
rears. Advene claims were almost 
fcnvotten, at least by the moat acute 
and practical of the English politi- 
cians, and the supporters of the Han- 
over succession covered a wide enough 
area to posseoi within themselves 
both a government party and a 
powerful parliamentary opposition. 
That during the thirty yean bo char- 
acterised a Jacobite feeling should 
have grown up in Scotland sufficient 
to frighten the empire by the march 
to Derby, can only be acoounted for 
in one way — by the wrongi and 
insults encountered at the bind of 
the imperial government, owing to 
the sway of rulers who were resolved 
to overlook, or who could not see, 
national affections and idolatries in 
the country which had become one 
with England through the Union of 
1707. In no other way is it possible 
to aooount for the Hanover suocesaion 
having survived the crisis of 1715. 
and having been actually gubjecteu 
to greater perils in 1740. 

But even admitting that many of 
the evonts which created in Scotland 
bo protracted a Jacobite nationality 
occurred in the period between the 
two insurrections, it ia impossible to 
look back without wonder at the 
complicated maze of difficulties and 
dangers through which our present 
settlement pissed scathless. The 
first faint and gradual departure from 
the pure line of hereditary descent is 
not in itself perhaps so remarkable a 
thing as it seems at this day. It is a 
fallacy to supposo tliat principles like 
those of hereditary succession were 
better understood, and followed to 
their conclusions, in former ages thau 
in the present. Like all other mat- 
ten which admit of a complex and 
subtle development, the canons of 
hereditary representation were refined 
from time to time hr the clever 
men who improved on the practioo of 
the day. It was long ere it became 
obvious that a grandson by the eldest 
was a nearer heir by pure hereditary 
descent than the second son himself. 
Whan the failure of issue rendered 
neoessary a retrospect to the descend- 
ants of some previous generation, it 
did not seem of much moment how 
far it went back ; and it was hard 


sometimes to see why a grandmother’s 
descendant, who did not bear the 
name, had a preferable title to those 
of a great-grandfather who did. The 
wars of the Roses are ft bloody testi- 
mony to the inoomplete iettlement, 
in their age, of the absolute principles 
of hereditary representation. 

The Revolution of 1688 waa of 
course the first onlaal — it can scarcely 
be called one of the perils — of the 
Hanover settlement, since it is scarce- 
ly possible that any of its promoters 
imagined that they were preparing a 
throne for the descendants or the un- 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia. That 
that affair should have passed off so 
easily most ever be a marvel, how- 
ever successfully philosophical histo- 
rians may set forth the political and 
ecclesiastical causes of which it was 
the effect. In the production of this 
marvellous effect, indeed, some causes 
operated of too trivial a nature to 
receive encouraging comment from 
philosophical historians. Prominent 
among these— and so important as a 
cause ofthe Revolution, that bat for 
it that great event would, to all 
human appearance, never have taken 
place — was the fact that, down to 
the middle of June in tho year 1688, 
the Princess Mary was tho heiress of 
the British throne by right of birth, 
and was expected to fill it by all who 
did not an ticipate that a miracle woul d 
be performed to defeat the claims of a 
heretic princess, the wife of the heretic 
ruler of tho United Provinces. Her 
husband was thegraiulson of Charles L 
It is true that they had no children, 
but Marv was only twenty-six years 
old, and the Princess Anne gave 
promise of leaving a numerous pro- 
geny. Nor was this state of mat- 
ters much altered by the birth of a 
son to King James. The warming- 
pan story made matters the same as 
if no son had been born : the story of 
a spurious offspring was firmly be- 
lieved, Perhaps there were states- 
men who, knowing the contrary, 
propagated this behef for their own 
ends. But it would be as preposter- 
ous now to maintain that the charge 
was true, aa to maintain that the 
nation at large did not believe that 
goody Wilks had smuggled in at 
a side-door the babe passed off as 
a royal infant "Now, inasmuch as 
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to the Roman Catholics this infant 
was the embodied miracle of their 
prayers, he was to the Protestant 
public the “Pretender" which he 
tu afterward* designated in Acts of 
Parliament. Thus the birth of a 
prince did not injure the Princess 
Mary’s claims to the succession, and 
only tended to justify the policy of 
letting her fill the throne before her 
time. It seems clear that the Revo- 
lution could not have been carried — 
at least without a civil war— but for 
the warming-pan story; and so it 
was that a foolish lie removed the 
first great impediment to the present 
settlement. The succession to the 
crown did not then appear to be 
changed ; its coarse was only slightly 
anticipated, and there was no reason 
to expect a fundamental departure 
from the reigning line. Mary, it is true, 
hod no offspring, but she was only 
twenty-six years old ; and even should 
she remain childless, there wna her 
sister Anne, the mother of many 
children. When Mary died, it mat- 
tered little that her husband should 
remain trustee for those who were to 
come. The next ordeal of peril came 
with the death of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the last of the children of 
Anne. The fate of that family makes 
every one who reads pause and reflect 
on no sad and strange a memorial of 
the wonderful wavs of Providence. 
We speak of the children of poverty 
dying early from neglected ventila- 
tion and insalubrious food ; and here 
were seventeen princely children, 
each an additional ploage for the 
tranquillity of a mighty empire, and 
one after the other each consigned 
to the tomb— 

“ Pallida mow ®quo pods psup*- 

rqm tabema* 

Kagumqne turn*.” 

After this last hope had departed, 
the English Parliament set about, 
like thorough men of business^ to find 
an heir to the throne, and made their 
•election of a royal family a* dispas- 
sionately m if they were selecting a 
chairman of committee. The many 
deaoendants of Charles L’s daughter 
— they now amounted to about thirty 
or forty, seated on divers European 
thrones, great and small— were pass* 
ed over, and for sufficient reasons the 
choice fell on s family almost un- 


known to Britain, since she who con- 
nected it with the old royal family— 
the daughter of the Scottish James — 
had departed nearly a hundred years 
before to share the unhappy throne 
of the Palatinate. Nor were the 
Parliament content to take the heirs 
of this prince* — a numerous group 
— in the lineal order of succession. 
Passing over her elder children, they 
selected, for their Protestantism, the 
descendants of heryoungeat dang liter. 
This remarkable piece of legislation, 
the Act of Succession, in virtue of 
which our gracious Queen now worth- 
ily occupies the throne, caused won- 
derfully little discussion in Eng- 
land. But it found an unexpected 
enemy elsewhere. Scotland had not 
been consulted in the choice of a sov- 
ereign. and it was taken for granted 
that aim would with becoming do- 
cility follow England step by step 
through that labyrinthine genealogi- 
cal path which led to the feet of the 
Elec tress Sophia. But Scotland, in 
the matter of Darien and other 
things, had run up a Bcore of grievous 
injuries from her powerful neighbour, 
and she vowed, in shape of an Act oi 
Parliament, that until these were re- 
dressed the prince who might be 
sovereign of England should oe dis- 
qualified for the sovereignty of Scot- 
land, This was the great peril of 
the Hanover settlement, for both na- 
tions armod themselves and raised 
troops, and a war between them 
seemed inevitable — a war in which 
the Jacobite interest in England 
might with good grace side with the 
Scots. It was not until the pro- 
tracted and perilous negotiations, 
and the still more protracted and 
perilous debates in the two legisla- 
tures, were crowned by the Union, 
that this peril was averted. 

At the point which our history 
reaches, eight years afterwards, we 
would, if we rend it for the first time 
like a Dew novel, be prepared to see 
the Stewarts’ cause triumphant, or ex- 
cluded only by a desperate struggle. 
The old warming-pan story had died 
the natural death of popular fallacies. 
No one donbted that the boy left by 
James II. when he died in exile was 
his son. though it was the policy of 
the legislature still to call him the 
Pretender in Acts of Parlia ment . 
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The venerable Electresa Sophia, the 
daughter of a British prinoeei, whose 
mother had talked to her of the tradi- 
tions of her own native land, and had, 
indeed, in her days of adversity, gone 
back, and occupied a honaein Drury 
Lane, was dead, and the parliament- 
ary line of succession had gone a step 
atm farther away from the genealogi- 
cal Queen Anne, with all her devo- 
tion to the Church of England, had 
a secret favour — surely a natural one 
— for her brother'* family ; and acute 
statesmen, such os St John and Go- 
dolphin, bad calculated on the restor- 
ation of the exiled house as bo pro- 
bable that they had carefully estab- 
lished an interest there, and were 
ready to serve it with all becoming 
fidelity when the proper time came. 

But moat unexpectedly to those 
who, as the leading statesmen of the 
dayj should have known the public 
feeling beat, the fact came to be 
apparent that the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, with but few exceptions, liked 
the Hanover succession. Had the 
earlier monarchs of the race been 
better versed in British feeling, or 
better advised, there wonld huvebcen 
no insurrections to break in upon 
the popularity of the settlement. 
But <W>rgc I., who had been brought 
up at a little despotic court, hod pro- 
Irnbly lees notion of constitutional 
liberty oven than tho expelled Stew- 
arts. He wbjb naturally and by 
training a dospot. Bat he had been 
trained in the handling of different 
institution*, and consequently was 
not to able as the Stewnxt* to work 
the British system of government to 
despotic ends. It was like Betting a 
general officer to oommand a fleet, 
or an admiral to oommand an army. 
With all the desire in the world to 
bo absolute, tho misplaced leader 
would blunder in the tactics and 
mishandle the material. In one 
thing, however, George I. succeeded : 
it was in treating all those who did 
not side with the Court — the Opposi- 
tion, in short— as enemies, if not trai- 
tors. Fortunately for hia own peace, 
as well as the fortune of many emi- 
nent statesmen, he knew not how 
many of his most trusted advisers had 
been making terms with the Court 
of St Germains. But those whom 
he saw in the position of palpable op- 


position be did all that was in bis 
power to drive into the poaition of 
rebels, and with some he was suc- 
cessful. The motives of men driven 
to such a oourie by irritated van- 
ity or disappointed ambition are 
neither noble nor good. But the 
world a the world — w the blood will 
follow where tho pincers tear," and 
the early Hanoverian governments 
made their own enemies. In the 
contest thus created, personal char- 
acteristics are more interesting than 
events, and the chief spirit of the 
Master of Sinclair’s book is in its 
personal sketches— the sketches of a 
pencil deeply dipped in gall. With 
all his crimes upon his head, how- 
ever, he was better entitled than 
many others to speak ont. Whether 
it was pure choioe or dire necessity 
that sent him iDto the insurgent 
camp, he was a member of a stanch 
Jaconite house, and had a leffitimate 
right to profess devotion to tne cause 
of the exiles. The only full personal 
narrative of the '15 heretofore re- 
lied on came from a far more polluted 
pen — that of a perfidious priest, who 
had been chaplain to the army- 
preached to it of the divine right of 
kings, and the sacrilege of touching 
the Lord’s anointed ; then at the 
end turned, and gave evidence against 
those who were brought to the scaf- 
fold, saying it was an atonement for 
his sins in having countenanced the 
unnatural rebellion again at the happy 
constitution and settlement such 
is a brief but sufficient account of 
tho author of “ The History of the 
late Rebellion, with original Papers 
and Characters of the principal Noble- 
men and Gentlemen concerned in it, 
by the Rev. Mr Robert Patten." 

To return to the Master — his 
characters are varied, but chiefly, 
as we have hinted, of a dusky 
hue. In this as in other insur- 
rections are to be found the innumer- 
able grades of character and conduct 
that can find room between two very 
far distant extremea At the ex- 
treme right we find the real honest 
devotees— the men to whom their 
cause is a religion, for which they are 
embarked in a crusade— who count 
it little leas than profanation to cal- 
culate results, but love the cause all 
the better for its hopelessness. From 
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the beginning they bare laid their 
account with death, and what to 
them ifl far worse than death— the 
downfall of an ancient house, and the 
scattering of their ruined offspring 
over the earth. 

On the extreme left again we hare 
those who have ooolly calculated up- 
on the outbreak, with all its cala- 
mities to friend and foe, as a scheme 
of personal Aggrandisement, and have 
wilfully fed the flames of honest 
enthusiasm to serve their own base 
ends, providing in the mean time for 
their ultimate safety, and even in 
the midst of their insurrectionary la- 
bours framing little counter-schemes 
of treachery tor profiting by tho de- 
feat of their machinations and the 
ruin of their followers. History — 
British history, at least — has very 
few such mon, bnt among their small 
number must be counted Mar, the 
great author of the insurrection, and 
at the same time the representative 
of an old heroic house. He had 
been one of the most successful 
working agents in carrying that 
Union, from which ho afterwards 
spoke of relieving his countrymen as 
from a degrading bargain, in which 
they had been sold to an enemy. 
He promoted on association among 
the Higtiland chiefs for the protec- 
tion ana promotion of the Hanover 
succession, boasting that they were 
at his disposal for this acceptable 
end. He offered hia services with 
tho most profuse adulation to the 
new king, who treated liim with im- 
prudent scorn ; and it was after all 
this that he raised his standard at 
Braemar, and Bpoko in their own 
spirit of brave enthusiasm to the 
brave enthusiasts who gathered round 
it. He provided carefully for his pre- 
sent safety, and in his long exile 
made many an abject offer of services, 
and many a vain effort to lie restored 
to tho favour of the Government 
Tho Master seems to have considered 
it his great mission to exhibit this 
man's character in all its attributes of 
odiouanew : and the unwearied relent- 
less zeal wherewith he pursues this 
task reminds one, by the associa- 
tion of contrariety, of the gilding the 
refined, gold and the painting of the 
lily. Mar was deformed in person, 
as one may see in the general set 


of his dubious oountenanoe, though 
oourtly painters have evaded the de- 
fect The Master, of oourse^ does not 
fail to make the best of this misfor- 
tune, which, he says, was inherited 
from his mother, the countess. “ He 
profited nothing by her but the 
hump he has got on his back, and 
her dissolute, msliciouBy meddling 
spirit” We are now fairly started 
with Mar and his merits, and we get 
on in this fashion : “ Having no 
obligations to nature, and so few to 
his father and mother, and none but 
that of debt to the rest of mankind, 
bo goon aa he was capable of any- 
thing, he seemed to think himself 
in a state of war with the whole ; 
for it- has often been observed that 
those who are bom with such na- 
tural defects, used to revenge them- 
selves on Nature by doing her as 
little honour nw Bhe has done them ; 
which I believo the reason for that 
Lacedemonian law for destroying 
these monstrous productions the 
moment they were born. His ori- 
ginal Bin both by hie father wid 
mother giving him as small title to 
honour as estate, he soon gave him- 
self up os by instinct to his hereditary 
and natural penchant — villany and 
lying. The brat act of hostility he 
committed was defrauding of his 
creditors.” And here we have some 
details of private matters not, if true, 
very honourable to him, until he 
emerges into more illustrious feats in 
private life. The Master, it will be 
observed, in thiH Bketch, follows the 
method of the Newgate Calendar, 
and the popular lives of eminent 
malefactors, where the first Byrnp- 
toma of an evil disposition, displayed 
in domestic life or private society, 
afterwards expand into more conspi- 
cuous and public criminality. “ As 
he grew older,” says the Master, 
following these models, “ his inherent 
villany and his interested ambition 
grew with him ; he soon found that 
when he had done bis best, the small 
matter he could pilfer from his credi- 
tors was but a trifle to his extrava- 
gance. He abandoned himself to 
the Court, and declared war against 
hia country. He truckled as an un- 
derling till the Union, at which time 
he was made Secretary of State for 
Scotland, to which it was not the 
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interest or influence he had in hia 
country, or the Least good quality, 
reoommended him to the K^g iiah 
Court, bat the hardy disposition they 
found in him to rum and betray hu 
oo on try." Then again follow de- 
tails which somewbAt Interrupt the 
torrent of the Master’s oarage abuse. 
We peas orer the specific services 
which Mar performed for England , and 
against his country, as we are told, 
in carrying the Union, and oontent 
ourselves with the Master’s pithy 
general opinion both of the measure 
aDd the man. 

“ It is demonstrable that his only 
and great quality wna that of under- 
mining his country, and committing 
the oin against the Holy Ghost, by 
treacherously, for a pieoe of money, 
betraying it ■ the blackest and at- 
trociouseot of crimes, never to be 
forgiven by God Almighty, and I 
think ought never to be forgiven, 
and impossible to be forgot, by men ; 
for no day has passed since the 
making of that dismal Union that 
we have not found the gad effects of 
it And to show he never repented 
so long as he received the least part 
of the reward of his fratricide, at 
the time of the pretended invasion 
he was the great promoter in bring- 
ing up to Loudon, in triumph, those 
of the boat families of his country." 

After this fashion the Master gives 
the story, with comments, of the 
Earls progress from the Union to 
the insurrection which he instigated 
and headed. It is difficult to know 
wliat may be found in the inner re- 
cesses of a crooked mind. It has 
often been hinted that the Earl’s mar- 
riage, juat before Queen Anne’s death, 
to a daughter of a great Whig house, 
was one of hia strokes of policy for 
the purpose of strength ening his in- 
terest with the Hanover party. But 
the Master stands alone in his way of 
giving voice to the supposition, and 
showi on the occasion a facility in 
using the slang of the cock-pit and 
the race- course not often to be found 
in print, at least in the last oentury. 
After referring to the servile but un- 
accepted offer of his services to King 
George, the narrator says: — “Be- 
sides this letter to King George, he 


msde use of snotharprooau Lion, which 
was marrying an English lady some 
time before, whose family interest be 
was in hope might keep him in place 
to reconcile the Whigs to him, and at 
least get him of the ready to keep up 
his credit for some time, in case the 
Queen should happen to die, which all „ 
foresaw, and he sent off grazin g. To ‘ 
bring that about, as 1 anTToId, he ” 
wss forced to give her in jointure all 
that was called his estate. I have 
some reason -to think he cheated here 
by pretending to give her what was 
not in hia own name, and if so, not 
I his own ; and I am sure, if it was not 
hia own, it was cheating his son and 
[family." His wife was the Lady' 
Frances Pierrepoint, the daughter of 
the Duke of Kingston. 8he nar- 
rowly escaped a strange destiny, for 
Mar a brother, . Erekine of Grange, 
notorious for having kept his own 
wife a prisoner in one of the distant 
Hebrides, had put himself in posses- 
sion of the legal means for conveying 
Lady Mar to Scotland as an insane 
woman. How ahe would have been 
dealt with we may infer from hia 
treatment of Lady Grange, and hia 
vindication of it on the ground that 
there were no means of properly 
treating insane people in Scotland. 
The Countess’® sister, no Leas a per- 
sonage than Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, rescued her with a chief- 
j nations warrant, just before ahe was 
taken across the Border. The ori- 
ginal cause of Lady Grange’s abduc- 
tion was, that she knew some dark 
secrets passing between Mur in exile 
and her husband, who, by audacious 
and vigilant hypocrisy, kept himself 
on a shppery sleep as a sound Whig 
and Presbyterian. The plot against 
the Countess seems to have liad a more 
purely sordid reference to reversion- 
ary interests in house property.* 

But this is digression. Let ns come 
back to the Master, where we find 
him exhibiting the Earl ignomini- 
ously repulsed from the Court, and 
turning his path northwards. 

u But these precautions and tubmia- 
siona did not serve bis turn, being so 
odiou* to the English Ministry who had 
so long known him, and the aame who 
bad employed him formerly — who 


For an inquiry into the plot against Lady Mar, tee liaguune for Sept. J849. 
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trmied him u tho** who irwke um of Nor did we know what he wa* not 


poison do * Tacmooi mor*t*P — after 
aquoeaog, u they thought, the poi*on out 
of him, threw him away, haring no fur- 
ther ocoaaion for him, and imagining him 
■ufflciontly recompensed for betraying 
hi* country. Find mg himaelf in a most 
deapioable condition, and that there waa 
no mercy to be expected for him either 
from the Court or hit c rod i tore, of 
which there wan no want in Sootlond, aa 
well a m in London, .... thus reeeon- 
ably looking on himaelf aa one detoe tod 
and abhorred by all mankind, he oould 

I not pardon hit country and oountrymen 
the eviia which he himself had done 
them, and imagined their hatred pro- 
portioned to hia Ttllany, and euppoeod 
they'd spare him on no occasion if he 
did not hasten to prevent them. On 
them considerations did ho double his 
diligence, and reeolvo to etrike the iron 
while hot Having no other game to 
play — knowing that the mobe and broils 
in Lngland had roused the Soots Tories, 
who were very attentive to all that 

t kMsed there, which, according to their 
mdable custom, they magnified to cheat 
themselves— he did not know how far, 
with hia management and making use of 
eo favourable a conjunction, ho might 
work tli cm up before thingB turned stale, 
snd while their spirita wore id a fermont : 
if, by the force of lying, and making thorn 
believe ho wan trusted by the Engliah 
Jacobites and tho King, he should suc- 
ceed in raising them — no matter what 
came of it — ho should lose nothing, 
not so much us a reputation.”* 

We are tempted to cull one other 
little flower of rhetoric from this 
pardon ; it comes in just after Mar 
la represented aa having acted a no- 
ble port in refusing to countenance a 
capitulation after all seemed lost. 
Mur only get* cmlit for having ne- 
gotiated privately for himself, and 
ascertained that lie would not be in- 
cluded ia any indemnity. Hence, 
when he acts the high-minded pa- 
triot who will not dishonour nis 
Bocred cause by capitulation, hi* 
magnanimity receives no better 
treatment than this : — “ But after 
all that scene of villanics, his whole 
life, and the innumerable lie* and 
forgeries, the impudence of such a 
wretch aa we knew him and repre- 
p resented him to ourselves, was of 
all thing* the most insupportabla 


capable of, after all he bad done, for 
the lame impudence wa* * salve for 
all he oould do.” t 
But enough, perhaps, of this kind 
of matter. Let us give at least one 
instance to show that the Master's 
rhotoric was not all devoted to vitu- 
peration. In the portion of the in- 
surgent army widen fled at Sheriff- 
muir fell the young heir of the house 
of Strathmore— a youth of rare pro- 
mise. tho object of many eulogies, not 
the least graceful of which, though 
tinged by clussical pedantries, i* this : 
— When he found all turning their 
backs, he seized the colours, and per- 
suaded fourteen, or some such ntun- 
bor ; to stand by him for some time, 
which drew upon him the enemy’s 
fire, by which ho was wounded in 
the belly, and going off, was taken 
and murdered by a dragoon ; and it 
may be said, in nis fate, that a mill- 
stone crushed a brilliant. He was the 
youn^ man of all I ever Baw who ap- 
proaches! tbo nearest to perfection, 
and had a just (contempt of all tho 
little lies and selfish tricks so ne- 
ce*aary to some, and so common 
amongst us ; and his least quality 
wojIj that he was of a noble ancient 
family, and a man of anality. For- 
tune seems to be invidious to those 
of worth, since she gives a long life 
with incapacity to soma, and joins a 
short life to great merit in others. 
Those whose life is of any consA 
quence fall early, and those who 
never will be good for anything orej 
eternal— either that they appear to 
be so, or that comparatively with the 
others they absolutely are so. Chance 
and death agree in forgetting one 
who is good tor nothing. J 
_ There is no occasion for expending 
pity on those followers of Mar who 
were to any extent liko-minded with 
himself, and led to tho enterprise 
either oy disappointed ambition or 
self-interested calculation. Nor is 
pity the proper tribute to tho heroic 
zealots w no accepted the cause with 
all its dangers aud terrors, unless in- 
deed that pity be »o mingled with 
admiration as to lo*e its onlmary 
characteristics. But there was * 
class — and, as it happened, the meat 
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valuable to his purpose*, and there- 
fore to be pained at all ooet — on whose 
fate, sacrificed ai they relentlessly 
were to selfish ambition, it is im- 
poanble to reflect without deep com- 
passion. These were the Highland 
(clans. Their peculiar institutions 
I were still fresh and vigorous among 
[them ; but theae were ao different 
/from the other institution* of the 
empire, that the Celt was beginning 
; to stand helplessly apart— an agent 
(to be gained and used by any bold 
/speculator. He could easily have 
[been rendered a true and faithful 
servant to the new dynasty ; he was 
las easily rendered a iron bit-some 
fcnemy. Later events have shown 
rwith what hoDest fidelity he has 
/home the hard and dangerous work 
I of our national wars. Peculiarly he 
! was the child which a kindly pater- 
inal government could have trained 
I to all good uses. Bat he found the 
established government harsh, exact- 
ing, and suspicions ; and so he fell 
& prey to the tempter holding out 
the right hand of fellowship and 
i treachery. 

It infers no reproach to the chiefs 
of clans to suppose that they were as 
free to adopt the Hanover cause na 
that of the Stewarts. Of allegiance, 
in its modern acceptation, they had 
no distinct conception. They wore, 
indeed, for too great in their own 
eyoe to be amenable to bucIi an obli- 
gation. They treated with, rather 
than gave allegiance to, governments 
and dynasties, If they admitted 
themselves to be subsidiary to King 
James or Queen Anne, yet they were 
not exactly subjects, hut rather suf- 
fragans or electors. The Bide they 
might take in any monarchical dis- 
pute was a matter more of policy 
than of duty, and would be adjusted 
by such rules os those, for instance 
which influenced a Gorman grand- 
duke or margrave in the disputed 
election of an emperor. The extent 
to which theae chief* posoeoaed lands 
and ruled over tribes, without any 
title according to law, and in defiance 
of adverse titles granted by the sove- 
reign and sanctioned by the courts of 
law, is a curious chapter in British 
history whioh has yet to be written. 
Before the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, most of the clans 


conformed »o far that their chiefs 
nominally professed to hold their 
lands of the Grown ; but even then 
the power of the law waa not alway* 
effective in giving it to the proper 
representative of the house according 
to the laws of feudal descent, if it 
suited the policy of the clan that 
another member of the family— an 
uncle or a cousin, perhaps — should 
rule over them. There passes briefly 
across the Master’s narrative one Bept, 
however, who, even down to the ’15. 
would not acknowledge the feudal 
superiority of the Grown in any shape, 
or hold their lands by royal charter, 
which they disdainfully called a 
sheepskin title. This waa the clan 
of “ rough Keppoch,” who held sway 
in the rugged recesses of Glen Spean 
and in Glen Boy, renowned for its geo- 
lomc phenomenon. Sinoe the family 
which had virtually ruled this terri- 
tory' for centuries would not accept 
of a feudal title from the Crown, it 
was necessary, for the sake of uni- 
formity, that some one else should 
get it— the law could no more put 
up with unchartered lands than na- 
ture with a vacuum. The fortune of 
obtaining the feudal investiture fell 
naturally to the Huntly family, who, 
like the house of Argyll in the south, 
were gradually “hireling out,” as it 
waa termed, the smaller septa around 
them, especially those who were 
troublesome from a haukcring after 
Lowland beef and mutton, which 
they consumed without paying for. 
Keppoch and his clan were'm some 
measure protected in the exercise of 
their ola Highland rights by the 
feudal owner of the soil, but gra- 
dually, as was but natural, their tra- 
ditional rights were extinguished by 
the title supported by law. The 
Master of Sinclair, a Fifefihire mam 
with all the ignorance of Highland 
factious natural to a Lowlander of 
tlmt age, tells us, in this ungenial 
fashion, of the arrival of Keppoch 
and his men to the insurgent comp > — 

“ Keppoch, * Highland chief, and vma- 
sal, or rather tenant, of HontJie, came 
to Perth with two hundred and forty 
men. He had never been with u* be- 
fore ; but hearing of a battle, and that 
there wm plunder, got hit men toge- 
ther, and robbed the other Highland- 
men who were going home itraggiLog 
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*ith the pDlage of oar boggias, u>d 
what they had taken out of the low 
eoontry. And haring aeeured it, he and 
hi* folk* took an itching to aao that 
country where ao many good thing* 
w«re got, being ao often invited, and 
being told, before be left home, that we 
were in a very good condition, baring 
banged the enemy. Mar wa* citremcly 
dvil to him, ana knowing him to be 
the man of the Highland* who la no lea* 
farnou* than the other* for bis address 
in robbing and lore to money, aLruck 
blatantly up with him, and he, in a dny 
or two, took no more notice of hia mas- 
ter Hnntly than any of the others."* 

This is not in exact conformity 
■with modem romance pictures of a 
u rebel chieftain and hia baud,” but, 
with a little tinge of the Master’s 
natural causticity in it. it i* a fair 
type of the light m which a Lowland 
gentleman of that day viewed a 
Highland clan. Ho concludes this 
episode of the Keppoch men hy say- 
ing that “ the leader stayed, and re- 
ceived a good pay ; hut the men went 
homo, the greater part of them a 
few days after, and not long ere all 
were gone, took what they liked best 
on the road, that they might uot re- 
turn empty-hauded.” 

As the Higldanders were quite a 
peculiar people in their social igni- 
tion, so also were they distinct from 
the rest of the British community in 
the formidable characteristic, that 
they ptssessed arm* and knew how 
to use them. They were, in fact, the 
only element out of which an army 
could be improvised, and they were, 
therefore, the most valuable of all 
adherent* to those who were entering 
on a contest with the established 
government, its army, and its re- 
sources. Hence it was that the 
Highlanders, when properly handled, 
gained their surprising victories ; ana 
that, whether as friends or foes, the 
descendants of the Scuttish borderers 
and of the English yeomen, who had 
sustained the glory of their respec- 
tive districts m the toughest and 
bloodiest contests of former centuries, 
were useless lumber in the field, and 
had either to be cut down or to 
rnn away. Our European wan 
showed then, and have proved in 
many a conflict of later days, that the 
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warlike spirit and the stubborn cour- 
age of their ancestor* still slumbered 
in the sturdy frame* of the Low- 
land peasantry and the English yeo- 
men. But ere these qualities could 
have exercise, the men required in 
the first place to have arms, and 
in the second place to be disci- 
plined and drilled. The Highlanders, 
on the other hand, were masters of 
their own peculiar discipline and 
tactics — and these were of a kind 
which, though not destined to per- 
manent approval and adoption, were 
memorably formidable to regular 
troops not. specially trained to cope 
with them. They brought at the 
same time their own simple and 
effective arms to the field, and in a 
manner they provided their own com- 
missariat, without depending either 
on subsidy or military cheat. The 
Master, w ith nil his social prejudices 
against the Highlanders, could not 
fail to see their transcoudont value 
as insurgent troops, especially in so 
ill-regulftted a camp as that of 
Mar. Somo little incidents in the 
narrative show the difficulty and 
often the hopelessness of bringing 
fresh levios of Low landers into fight- 
ing condition. Huully raised among 
the sturdy crofters of hia Aberdeeu- 
sliire domains a troop of light-horse 
thus sketched off : 4< A troop of forty F- 
or fifty greaTmbberly fellow's in •; 
bonnets, without boots or any such Y 
thing, and scarce bridles, mounted 
on long-tailed little horses less than 
the men — who were by much the 
greatest animals of the two — without 
pistols, with great rusty muBketstied 
on their back with ropes— and theBO 
he called light-horso. I must own 
the grotesque figure these made 
moved everyWly's !ouglitor ; and soon 
ot the other hundred and sixty horse 
e brought along with him the enmo 
namo of lightihorse, though they did 
not deserve it more than those who 
came with Marshall, who ware almost 
all galloways as well aa those w r lio 
came with Huntly.”+ The Master, as 
a trained soldier in Marlborough’s 
wars, and a man not much accus- 
tomed to modify either hia opinions 
or the method in which he expressed 
them, found abundant opportunity 
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foT curdling hi* critical powen on 
the ill-conditioned organisation of the 
troop* with which he required to act. 
He give* a very ttrcaatic account of 
the effort* to fortify the camp at 
Perth, cod ducted by an engineer whom 
he designate* rightly or wrongly a 
French dancing- matter. He has 
now and them too, the satisfaction of 
recording each palpable deficiencies 
as the drafting m of three hundred 
musketeers without flint*. He told 
their officers that “ it waa better to 
have three hundred fewer, for the 
moment they came to any action, 
these men must run away f and by 
their oxample carry others with them, 
and could not fail to ruin tho whole, 
or mutiny, for no man is so atnpid but 
knows the want of a flint ; and being 
low-country men, they neither had 
swords nor pretended to make use of 
any, which was the mad excuse when 
it was complained the Highlanders 
wanted firearms." * Between High- 
landers with swords, and Lowlandere 
with only flintlese muaket«,there could 
be no rational comparison, however 
mad the Master deemed the excuse for 
not providing the Highlanders with 
firearms. 

The Master performed a rather 
signal and original feat in this war, 
which he describes with singular 
modesty. It was the capture of a 
vessel by a small fragment of a troop 
of dragoons. The vessel contained a 
supply of arms for the Government — 
the temptation of course to the cap- 
ture. She lay in Burntisland harbour. 
The object was to seize her by a 
detachment from the aunp at Perth 
—a difficult operation, while Argyll 
was posted in great BtrougtU at Stir- 
ling. The leader of the exjxdition 
mounted a man behind each dragoon 
for the purpose of doubling his force, 
and the cavalcade crept quietly along, 
avoiding villages, to the margin of the 
Forth. The master of tho vessel was 
quietly secured in an alehouse ashore, 
and the capture was easily effected. 
Trained, however, in the strictest 
military school of the day, the Mas- 
ter’s spirit was much disturbed by 
the irregularities of bis followers. 
“We seised several small boats the 
minute we came into town, and after 


placing a few sentries about the town 
—which, by the way, was no easy 
task, since nobody cared to stand — 
we forced some townsmen to go 
along with our* to bring in the ship*. 
. . . Nor were there sentries to be got 
to poet about the town,orif any posted 
would others relieve them : nor would 
any hold the few horses of those who 
liad gone to seize the ships, who went 

their bribes. It^a not to be oonceived 
how those people’s tongues, and other 
unruliness in going mto alehouses, 
confounds at all times, but more at 
night, the unlucky officer who has 
the command of them ; for there’s no 
want of advisors, sometimes twenty 
speaking at once, and all equally to 
the purpose, but not one to obey." 
Then at last, when the vessel was 
secured, and the precious cargo of 
arms had to be removed to the camp 
at Perth — the most serious part of the 
expedition, from the risk that the 
convoy would be intercepted by a 
detachment from Argyll’s army— the 
Master says of his grievance*, and Ilia 
unceremonious remedy for them : “Of 
the fifty baggage-horses, for we had 
no more, none would load, or, if they 
did, not above four firelocks. After 
humbly begging these fellows to put 
in more to no purpose, I gave them 
round, without distinction, a hearty 
drubbing— the most persuasive and 
convincing argument to those sort of 
men.” On the imrch back “ Borne of 
the command went off without leave 
to pay their respects to some minister, 
whom they had a mind to tease ; and, 
as those irregular folks generally con- 
trive it, they returned before break 
of day with noise." "When he had 
reached Auchtorarder,a village illus- 
trious in ecclesiastical controversy, a 
new difficulty awaited him, not from 
the unwatchfulucsa of his Lowiand 
foroe, but the too suspicious vigilanoe 
of a [tody of highlanders who were 
sent thither to meet him. Whether 
from real misapprehension, or the 
influence of some wayward caprice, 
they refused to acknowledge him. 
“I ordered," he says, “those to march 
who. I saw there ; bnt they were to 
far from obeying that they pretended 
they did not understand me, and 
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mart cocked their pi ax* and present- 
ed to shoot me, and some laj down on 
their bellies to take the better aim. 
If I could have spoken to them, I 
would have offered mjself prisoner : 
had I offered to run away, I was a 
dead man ; but by forcing myself to 
look pleased, and as a friend, I stop- 
ped their fury till an officer came 
who understood me." He told them 
that the Duke of Argyll was within 
three miles of them, and galloped 
away ; whereat, in rather oocknoTish 
grammar, he says, “It is incredible to 
believe how them fcllowa run and 
overtook the horse on being told 
that.” 

This little incident is one of the 
many which exemplify the precarious 
understanding between the Lowland 
gentry nod the Highlanders through- 
out the enterprise. Though these 
were so invaluable an element, as 
we have seen, in an insurrectionary 
force, and were numerous, there was 
no one who know how to handle thorn 
after the example of Montrose and 
Dundee. Though the chiefs might 
be too great to exercise the vnlgar 
duty of allegiance, their followers had 
on allegiance of a devoted and ab- 
sorbing character. Hut it was doe 
neither to Stewart nor Guelph, but to 
their native or adopted chief. Where 
lie went they went, witliont ulterior 
question. Thus the Fraser High- 
landers hod been led out by Fraser- 
dalc, the legal owner of the estates 
on which they lived— a chief reluc- 
tantly followed for want of a bettor. 
But the chief of their adoption and 
allegiance, the virtuous and gentle 
Lovat, having in the mean time es- 
caped from France, arrived at Inver- 
new, where he found it his interest 
to take the Government side ; and 
his clan, whenever they heard of hii 
happy return, scampered off just 
before the battle of Sneriffmmr, and 
gathered round him in their native 
wilds of Stratherrick. It was use- 
less to officer the Highlanders other- 
wise than through tneir own patri- 
archal hierarchy, and every attempt 
to combine clans together and tell 
them off in companies and battalions 
under regimen til officer* was ruin- 
ous. Mar’s camp had a plethora of 
gentlemen in comparison with the 
proper material for rank and file, 


and but a small portion of them ootild 
get commission*. “There waa, in- 
deed," aays the Master, a a neces- 
sity of giving those of following 
commission*, for though not offioen, 
there was no other way of bringing 
them into a form and subordination 
—a commission putting them under 
the obligation of obeying ; and no 
clan being willing to lose their name 
and join immediately under another 
chief every chief pretending to an 
equality, they could not well have 
less than that of colonel." Farther ou 
in mentiou of another Highland spe- 
ciality, not to be easily reconciled with 
the ordinary notionB of military eti- 
quette and discipline. There was under 
consideration tho propriety of sign- 
ing an association not to sue for terms 
without tho consent of the majority 
of their body. There were two drafts 
of tho document laid on the table ; 
and Mar, taking up one of them, said, 
“it was neither English nor gram- 
mar;" a remark which the Maater, 
who could not miss so good an. 
opportunity, calls “moat impudent] 
in nis lordship, who of all nien knows i J 
the least of eithor.” He continue*, 

“ I spoke first, and took exception at 
that clause of both where we were 
bound in honour never to accept en- 
sue for terms without tho consent of 
the majority ; and desired to have it 
explained what was meant by the 
mqjority— whether it was the majority 
of the signers or the majority of the 
whole gentlemen at Perth, or only 
the majority of such as my Lord 
Mar pleased to call. Sir John 
MT^eau was not long of taking off 
the mask, and very haughtily said, 

‘ It was not left to the majority of 
those my Lord Mar pleased to call ; 
his clan were all gentlemen, and they 
had as good a title to judge of thing* 
as others.’ It being not at all safe, 
and of no manner of good, to contra- 
dict a point of that kind, it was 
dropped, since it reached the whole 
common Highlandmen at Perth, Sir 
John having explained it very clearly. 
Only some took the liberty of think- 
ing it very hard that a clan, who 
amongst them all had not on# hun- 
dred a-ycar, should protend to seven 
or eight hundred votes in an affair 
of that consequence, which neither 
related to their chief nor them ; and 
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by tJimi means the Highlander* — 
who we durst not dispute were gen- 
tlemen — moat henoeforth determine 
us,”* 

In one sense the Master seems to 
have discerned with considerable 
shrewdness the characteristics of a 
Highland army— he knew the peculi- 
arities which made bed troopsof them 
in the hands of a leader who had not 
sufficient military genius to discover 
in these peculiarities when well di- 
rected, the elementsof effectivepower. 
When forecasting— which he did with 
the benefit of knowing what it actu- 
ally was — the fate of the enterprise, he 
says, “ The Highlandmen would rise 
out of hopes of plunder, and would 
do as they had always done, which 
the history of Montrose, and, since 
that, of my Lord Dundee, was enough 
to convinoo anybody of; which is, 
they certainly desert in three events : 
First, they’d weary and go home if 
they coula not come to action soon ; 
the second, if they fight and get the 
victory, plunder following, on tliat 
they'd be sure to go home with it ; 
the third is, if they are beat they run 
straight home. Bo, go as it would, 
we of the low country must lie left in 
the lurch. The Highlandmon, on the 
other hand, being encouraged by hav- 
ing nothing to lose, and it not being 
worth anylxKly’s while to pursue them 
into their hills, where an army must 
lie fatigued and ruined with Lunger 
and cold, would soon make their 
peace as they had always done, or 
at least trust to it, when we would 
fall the sacrifice, and be the jest of 
all the people of common sense in all 
Europe, by not only losing our 
estates, but our honours.” t 

The Master ii not more gracious 
to the individual character of some of 
the Highland loaders. Of the celo- 
b rated Brigadier Macintosh of Bor- 
land, he says, u He had neither rack 
nor any distinguishing thing about 
him except ignorant presumption, and 
an affected Invernees-Engliah accent, 
not common, indeed, amongst High- 
landmen ; and if I may be allowed to 
quote the character that a lady gave 
of him— who I wish most of our men 
had resembled either in sense or any 
other thing — I mean my Lady Nairne, 


who, regretting heartily her hus- 
. baud'* being concerned where Mac- 
intosh was commander, said he had 
been herding of Highland cattle 
these eight- and-twenty years till he 
was turned ox himself" Macintosh, 
however, was the leader in the most 
gallant enterprises of the insurgent 
army. He carried a detachment 
across the Firth of Forth in open 
boats, though it .was jealously 
watched by vessels of war. He 
established himself in Leith Fort, 
where, so long as it suited him to 
remain, he bade defiance to the Duke 
of ArgyLo. He managed again to 
elude the vigilance of the enemy, 
and evacuating the fort to inarch 
southwards, joining the Borderers 
under Kenmore, ana afterwards the 
English insurgents of the north 
under Forster. Ho and his High- 
landers imparted life and heroism to 
the defence of Preston, and when the 
lazy luxurious Forster made up his 
mind to capitulate, the Brigadier and 
his followers wore still for fighting it 
out, and dying in harness rather than 
on the scaffold. Macintosh com- 
pleted his bold adventurous career 
1>y escaping from Newgate with a 
few of his followers, not through 
arrangement and connivance, but by 
knocking down the turnkeys and 
reaching the open street. 

It is said that the decorum of the 
l>cnch was somewhat disturbed when, 
at the reassembling of the court 
next day, it was stated that the 
prisoners who should have been in 
the dock had still to be caught 
Some of them were again appre- 
hended, but Macintosh and the 
majority got clear out of London, a 
feat more wonderful for Highlanders 
than even the knocking down of the 
officers of Newgate. The London 
populace, though they were then 
rather thirsty for Jacobite blood, 
have a ready sympathy with a feat 
like this. Macintosh became popu- 
lar among them, and they recalled 
the various incidents of his intrepid 
career. A street- ballad of the age, 
which treats his colleagues with 
small respect, bestows some charac- 
teristic compliment* on the rough 
Brigadier. We are tempted to tran- 
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ten be from it those rtamaa which 
have *pecial reference to Mm : — 

“ Mocdntoth U * soldier bra re. 

And of hW friends he took hU leave ; 

Unto Northumberland he draw, 

And inarched along with a jovial orew. 

With a fa. La, la, ra, da, ra, da. 

Macintosh he shook hi* bead 
To see hia noldlura all He dead ; 

' It was not for the loss of those, 

But 1 fear we're taken by our fo*a/ 

With a fa, la, Ac. 


Macintosh 1 b a valiant aohllar. 

He curried a rnuskot on hia ahoaldw ; 

‘ Took your pi«toh, draw your rapper ; 
Damn you, roe ter, for you’re a traitor. 1 
With a fa, la, Ac. 

Mr Lord Dorwerrtwater to Foster did any, 

* Thou liaat prove* 1 our ndn thla very day ; 
Thou promlnodnt to atari d our friend, 

But thou hast proved a roguo lu th’ end. ’ 
With a fa, la, ate. 

Jly Lord Dcrwcnlwator to Lichfield did 
ride. 

With ooaeh and altcndanta by hie aide ; 
llo swore If ho diotl on tho jioint of tho 
twonl, 

He’d drink a gudo hoalth to tho man that 
lie lorod. 

With a fa, la, Ac. 

Then Footer was brought in from our own 
homo. 

Leaving our eatataa for others to come ; 

‘ Thou treacherous dog, thou hast ua bo- 
trnvod : 

We all am rulnod/ D>nl Derwentwatoraald, 
With a fa, lu, Ac. 

My Lord Dorwentwator lie i* oondomnod, 
And near unto his kilter ond ; 

Hts poor Indy the did cry, 

‘ My dear Derwent water then must die.' 
With a. fa, la, Ac. 

My Lord Dorwentwator he ia dead, 

And from hia body they took bin head. 

But Macintosh wnl othors are fled, 

To fit his lwt on another man's haul." 

Had there boon many Macintoshes 
in the insurgent camp — or rather had 
those in higher command Bhown the 
same prompt audacity of reeolve and 
dashing rapidity of action— the tenor 
of British histoiy might have been 
to some considerable extent changed. 
Sir Waiter Scott, who knew more of 
the intricaciea and remote aouroes of 
hia own country’s history than any 
other man, attached to his copy of 


the Master’s Memoirs a note on the 
causes of the failure of Mar’s attempt, 
full of wisdom and truth. The opin- 
ions it contains are perhaps to some 
extent to be found in hia ordinary 
published works, but we ar* not 
aware that anywhere in the*e> they 
are eipresaed in so condensed and 
emphatic a shape. 

“ The lam* sound judgment whioh 
dictated to the Duke of Argyll a pro- 
crastinating an cl oautlous train of opera- 
tions, recommended to Mar vigour and 
deokion. An established government 
always grown stronger, while an insur- 
rection gradually become* weaker ; it* 
chief* disagree, and its inforior members, 
unsupported l>y any regular system of 
finance, desert for aubsiatonoe, or render 
themaolvoe dotostablo by plundering. It 
in vain to say thnt Mar waited for his 
distant roiuforoemoiita, for the sucooaa of 
a desultory army dope ndn always more 
on tho celerity of its motion* than on iti 
numerical force ; and as auocess never 
fall* to strengthen its numbers, no in- 
activity is sure to impair them. Forth 
is proverbially said to bridlo tho wild 
Highlander, but it did not bridlo Charles 
in 174 A and should not have bridled 
Marin 1715. Mar's owu arrival at Perth 
should havo boon concerted with a move- 
ment of tho woatorn dim*— Macdonalds, 
Camerons, Stowarts, Ac. — towards Atlioll 
and Ahorfoyle, and tho head* of tho 
Forth, whioh thoso ready soldiers could 
easily havo seized, while the Duke of 
Argyll could hardly have marches! to- 
wards them without exposing tho pass 
at Stirling bridgo to the insurgent*, who, 
by passing a body of men at Mar’s own 
town of Alio* in lighter*, could linvo 
Iacod thoso loft to defend the bridgo 
etwixt two fires. If it h*d been judgtxl 
neceenuy, tho movement of the wostem 
clans might have boon combined, by a 
corresponding march of the insurgent 
cavalry, nmlcr Winton and Kenmoro, 
towards tho Lennox and as far as Dry- 
pnen. This would have been more 
judicious titan their union with the 
handful erf Northumberland fox huuters, 
who seem nevor to have had any serious 
thoughts of fighting, and toon aiekened 
of it" • 

Sir Walter remark* that “when 
the inanrgcntB did at length move, 
they seem to have been shamefully 
negligent of intelligence, and the 
battle of Sheriffmuir was on their 
part a mere accident." This censure 
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isamply supported byineideatswhich 
the Master tells with ft »ort of «arc*j- 
tic brevity— as, for instance, the first 
warning of Argyll’s approach to 
Sheriffmuir. u We continued in foil 
march till throe of the afternoon ; 
about which time our auartemmstere, 
who had left ui a little before, came 
back with a lame boy, who had run 
as hard as he could to tell us that 
the Duke of Argyll waa marching 
through Dunblane with hia whole 
army towards os, and said the lady 
Kippendavie had sent him, whose 
husband waa in the army with us.” * 
They wore at a low how to act, 
“ because it looked mean to halt such 
a body of men on a foolish boy’s 
st(Jry ; and yot it was dangerous not 
to give credit to him.” The next 
envoy was scarcely ofa more dignified 
character. u I heard that fresh intelli- 
gence was come, confirming the for- 
mer message. I ran to hear what 
was said, and finding it to the same 
purpose with the former, and that 
it was an old woman sent by the 
same lady, returned out of the crowd 
after homing Glengarry say that he’d 
lay his life that since the Duke of 
Argyll waa came out/he’d give us 
battle next morning.” Oddly enough, 
by the way, it was a clergy man taking 
his morning walk, who, a few dayB 
before, baa given warning to the in- 
surgents at Preston that Wills’s army 
was upon them. 

On the position taken up for tho 
night, the Muster was more expres- 
sively sarcastic ; he recommended 
the immediate crossing of the Allan, 
and the guarding of all the lords 
against the onomy; but it was deter- 
mined otherwise, the wading of the 
river in a frosty night being deemed 
a haiardous experiment on the con- 
dition of the troops. Sinclair with 
the rest of the horse was posted in two 
adjacent farmyards, deemed very con- 
venient and strong, which perhaps 
they would have proved as mere 
poets of dofenoe, bat as bivouacking- 
ground for a portion of an army 
they afforded no room for deploying, 
‘"lliefle yard* made the bottom of 
the hollow ; all the ground about 
had a sudden rise from the houses 
and yards for two hundred paces, 


except towards the north, where wo 
were hard upon the river, which waa 
behind u* ; for it can’t be properly 
said we had front or rear more than 
it can be said of a harrel of herrings. 
In this uneven ground, with a hol- 
low way in it to better the matter, 
were we packed in, and all the foot 
round ns almost as much straight- 
ened as we." The Highlanders ad- 
mired this method of screening the 
troops, which the Mister Bays, “he 
could forgive Coesacks, CaJ mucks, or 
,J Tartars to do.” For his own pwt, 
however, he protests he believes 
“ eight thousand men— for we were 
about that number — were never 
packed up so close together since 
tho invention of powder ; and I can 
take it upon me to desire the most 
ingenious engineer, after a month’s 
thinking, to contrive a place bo fit 
for the destruction of men, without 
being in the least capable to help 
themselves. God knows, had we been 
attacked by any three regiments of 
foot posted on the high ground 
about, they had cut us to pieces or 
drovo ub into the river.” 

The Master’s inefficient execution 
of his command in the battle, laid 
him open to heavy censure. The 
Highlanders, who could not appre- 
ciate professional objections to the 
disposition of the army as a reason 
fur not fighting, suspected him of 
treachery, and, as he maintained, 
threatened Lis life. Be withdrew 
from the army soon after the battle. 
His motive does not appear to have 
been cowardice, for that was not 
among his defects ; nor could it pos- 
sibly hare been treachery, for no 
man had leas chance of a welcome, or 
even an indemnity, from the Govern- 
ment He found refuge in the Gor- 
don country. Mar sent an order for 
his return by a navy offioer, a mem- 
ber of a noble house, and, by repute, 
a brave and honourable man. whom 
the Master, on account of nis dis- 
agreeable mission, introduces to the 
reader with more than his usual 
acerbity. This messenger, “as is j 
usual to sea captains, liked a safe I 
harbour and a bowl of punch better 
than beating the main in a storm ; j 
and like himself, without thinking i 
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of tie basfoeas be ni going About, sc ri bedfry him. “ We aocatad EA- 
pToridcotlj took in quadruple, or lin on a strange sp e d* * of. a abort- 
rather more provision of notch, hi legged, keg-backed. low-bellied, big- 
eaae of accidents, to cany mm to the beaded animal, which the follow called 
next alehouse or town, where he a bane : having saddled him with a 
never failed to be several days of wim of straw, and made aiiuu pe and 
careening, till a neap-tide, which waa bridle of the aune, we pot oar bag- 
want of liquor or want of credit gage on the others, and bo began oar 
obliged him to weigh anchor and set prooeesion towards the capital, in 
sail for another port, where credit great doubt* what to make of those 
twas fresh or liquor abounding.” long -bodied low creatures in oar 

Before the Master coaid be induced equipage, which farrowed the ground 
to go southwards, the general scatter- with their noeee, and seemod to creep 
ing of the Jaoobite army had begun, through the heath, and which I was / 
and his comrades flocked to his rather inclined to believe was a huge/ 
northern retreat. All had to seek a sort of reptile than what they were \ 
refuge still more remote, where they called." Arrived at Kirkwall, he finds 
oould hide themselves until an op- “the melancholy prospect of the rains 
port unity came for leaving the king- of an old castle, the seat of the old 
dom. His own choice of a temporary Earls of Orkney, my ancestors ; ” and 
refuge was Orkney. He describes in the gloom of an uncertain deten- 
the terrors of the Pentland Firth, to tion through a drioly spring, near 
tlioee who had to encounter it in an this memorial of the ancient princely 
open boat, with some spirit ; his grandeur of his house, he has oppor- 
claswcal rocolleqtions, whether dor- tunity for moralising on the vanity 
ing or after the passage, enabling of human greatness, and the folly 
hiai to recall Virgil’s description of of trusting to the magnanimity of 
the waves assailing the stars between princes. The restless spirit of the 
Scylla and Chary bdi*. After sundry man is uppermost even in theae 
adventures, he and his fellow-fugi- reflections. He cannot reconcile pos- 
tives drift ashore some where on the rive obedienoe with temperaments 
mainland of Orkney. They found an like his own. “ I wish from my 
Orcadian hut on the moor, which he eonl," he says, “ that God in His pro- 
thought might be the bothy of vidence had created us with anon a 
a solitary shepherd, but “ found a degree of knowledge as oould only 
numerous family lived in it” On make us subservient to the will of 
his “ creeping in, the whole swarm princes, and that there had been no 
were struck with amasement” He other end of our creation ; or. if it 
wanted horse* to convey the party to must have been too much trouble to 
Kirkwall, and, with his characteristic them even in that case to drive us 
suspiciousness, says the father of the like so many cattle, that He had 
family would not confess to having been pleased to put some diitin- 
horae* until the large sum charged guishlng marks of greater know- 
for their hire was tendered j K and ledge and authority on some families 
asked a groat, which I waa obliged to above them, to help them to drive 
pay him beforehand, the only expo- the great herd : weM then be very 
dient to persuade him to bring his easy without any share of reason, and 
horses from the hill : his demand these passions of ambition, gloiy, 
being so extravagant, he was in fear vanity, love, revenge, and the like, 

I should not stand to my bargain.” which dispose* the soul to oovet 
The description of his journey with things that nature tells us are use- 
General Ecklin and the other refugees ful, and to persist in that wilL” * 
towards Kirkwall, has in it a touch of But though he oould not find the 
humour, exceptional to everything of mark of the God to direct him to- 
the kind from the Master’s pen by wards those he should obey, he saw 
having no malice in It. To the an- distinctly .enough the mark of the 
thorites at Tattenall’s it must bo left beast in those base dements of hu- 
to decide on the breed of hones de- inanity that were made to serve. 
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“ Whit,” he lay*, “ doe* an Iroquois, 
a Negro, a Laplander, a Scots West- 
ern Wander, naj, a Highland man, 
think f Xs it not hunting, flaking, 
dealing, plundering, and revenging 
themselves upon their enemies! 
Bat without going farther to seek 
example* of the stupidity of men, 
what does the greatest part of work- 
people think 1 Of their work — of 
eating, drinking, sleeping — to get 
what's owing them — and a small 
number of other objects. They are 
almost insensible to all others, and 
the custom they have of turning in 
that little circle makes them inca- 
pable of conceiving anything out of it. 
If you talk to them of honour, reli- 
gion, or the rules of morality, either 
they don’t understand, or they forget 
in a moment that which is said to 
them, and return, the minute, into 
that centre of gross object* to which 
thoy arc accustomed." Bat the man 
could rise above this sad materialism 


at time*, and with sincerity too ; and 
were there room, we might quote his 
reflections over the scattering of the 
enterprise, and the worthlessness of 
those lives which were all that could 
be saved out of the wreck in which 
the fortunes of a party had been lost, 
and the miseries of dvil war inflicted 
on a people. But there must be an 
end of his reflections, good or bad. 
Space presses here, and time presses 
on the Master, and the avenger was 
at hand, and he is inclined, on the 
whole, to save his worthless life. A 
vessel is seized, and, after many hard- 
ships and wonderful escapes, the little 
party reach Calais, where the Master 
makes his last of a multitude of quo- 
tations from his favourite Virgil : — 

“Per variofl ensue, per tot dinerimina 
rerum 

Tendimuji in Latium : eodes ubi fata j 
quintas 
Orton dun t,” 


THE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS ; OR, THE BOUSE AND THE BRAIN. 


A Friend of mine, who is a man 
of letters and a philosopher, said to 
me one day, as if between iest and 
earnest, — “ Fancy ! since we last met, 
I have discovered a haunted house 
in the midst of London ” 

“Really haunted and by what ? 
— ghosts i " 

“Well, I can't answer these ques- 
tions ; all I know is this — six weeks 
ago I and my wife were in search of a 
furnished apartment Passings quiet 
street, wo saw on the window of one 
of the houses a bill, ‘ Apartments 
Furnished.’ The situation suited us : 
we entered the houso — liked the 
rooms — engaged them by the week 
—and left them the tbixa day. No 
power ou earth oould have reconciled 
my wife to stay longer ■ and I don’t 
wonder at it” 
u What did you sec 1 " 

“ Excuse me — I have no desire 
to be ridiculed as a superstitious 
dreamer — nor, on the other hand, 
could I ask you to accept on my 
affirmation what you would hold to 
be incredible without the evidenco 
of your own senses. Let me only 
say this, it was not so much what 


wo saw or heard (in which you 
might fairly suppose that wo were 
the dupes of oar own excited fancy, 
or the victims of imposture in others) 
that drove ua away ? as it was an (in- 
definable terror whioii seized both of 
us whenever we passed by the door 
of a certain unfurnished room, in 
which we neither saw nor heard any- 
thing. And the strangest marvel of 
all was, that for once in my life I 
agreed with my wife, silly woman 
though she be— and allowed, after the 
tliinl night, that it was impossible to 
stay a fourth in that house. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth morning I sum- 
moned the woman who kept the 
house and attended on us, and tolil 
her that the rooms did not quite suit 
us, and we would not stay out our 
week. She said dryly, ‘X know why; 

{ ■ou have staid longer than any other 
odger. Few ever staid a second 
night ; none before you a third. But 
I take it they have been very kind 
to you.’ 

‘They— who t’ I asked, affecting 
a smile. 

‘ Why, they who haunt the house, 
whoever they are. I don’t mind 
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them ; I remember them many years 
ago, when I lived in this house, not 
as & servant ; but I know they will 
be the death of me some day. I 
don’t care — I’m old, and moat die 
soon anyhow ; and then I shall be 
with them, and in this house still, 1 
The woman spoke with so dreary 
a calmness, that really it was a sort 
of awe tliat prevented my conversing 
with her farther. I paid for my 
week, and too happy were I and my 
wife to get off so cheaply." 

“You excite my curiosity," said I ; 
“ nothing I should like better than to 
sleep in a haunted house. Pray give 
me the address of the one which you 
left so ignominiously." 

My friend gave ine the address : 
and when wo parted, I 1 walked 
straight towards the house thus in- 
dicated. 

It is situated on the north side of 
Oxford Street, in a drill but respect- 
able thoroughfare. I found the house 
shut up — no bill at the window, and 
no response to my knock. As I was 
turning sway, a bcor-boy, collecting 
pewter pots at the neighbouring 
areas, said to me, “Do you want 
any one at that house, air ? " 

& Yea, I heard it was to be let” 

“ Let ! — why, the woman who kept 
it is dead — 1ms been dead these three 
weeks, and no one can Ihj found to 

stpy there, though Mr J offered 

over bo much. He offered mother, 
who chars for him. L.1 a-woek just 
to open and shut tne window*, and 
she would not.” 

“ Would not ! — and why 1 ” 

“ The house is haunted ; and the 
old woman who kept it was found 
dead in her bed, witQ her eyes wide 
open. They say the devil strangled 
her." 

“ Pooh !— you speak of Mr J- — . 
Is he the owner of the house f ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Where does he live 1 " 

“ In G Street, No. - ” 

“ What is he 1— in any business 1 ” 
“No, sir — nothing particular; a 
single gentleman.” 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity 
earned by his liberal information, 

and proceeded to Mr J , in G 

Street, which was close by the street 
that boasted the haunted bouse. I 
was lucky enough to find Mr J 


at home— an elderly man, with in- 
telligent countenance and prepo— e— 
manners. 

communicated my name and my 
business frankly. I said I heard the 
house wu considered to be haunted — 
that I had a strong desire to examine 
a house with so equivocal a reputa- 
tion— that I should be greatly obliged 
if he would nllow me to hire it, 
though only for a night. I was 
willing to pay for that privilege 
whatever ho might be inclined to 

ask. “Sir," said Mr J , with 

great courtesy, “ the house is at your 
service, for ns short or as long a time 
as you please. Rent is out of the 
question— the obligation will be on 
my side Bliould you be able to dis- 
cover the cause of the strange phe- 
nomena which at present deprivo it 
of all value. I cannot lot it, for I 
cannot even get a servant to keep it 
iu order or answer the door. Un- 
luckily tho house is haunted, if I 
may use that expression, not only by 
nighty but by day ; though at night 
tho disturbances arc of a more un- 
pleasant and sometimes of a more 
alarming character. Tho poor old 
woman who died in it three weeks 
ago was a pauper whom I took out 
of a workhouse, for in her child- 
hood she had been known to some 
of my family, and had once been in 
such good circumstances that she 
had rented that house of my uncle. 
She was a woman of superior educa- 
tion and strong mind, and was tho 
only person I could evor induce to 
remain in the house. Indeed, since 
her death, which was sudden, and 
the coroner’s inquest, which gave it 
a notoriety in the neighbourhood, I 
have bo despaired of finding any 
person to take charge of itj macn 
more a tenant, that I would willingly 
let it rent-free for a year to any one 
who would pay its rates and Uxea” 

“ How long is it since the house 
acquired this sinister character f ” 

“ That I can scarcely tell you, but 
very many years since. The old 
woman I spoke of said it was 
haunted when she rented it between 
thirty and forty years ago. The fact 
is that my life his been spent in the 
East Indies, and in the civil service 
of the Company. I returned to Eng- 
land last year, on inheriting the for- 
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traw of an uncle, amongst whoas 
poss anions tu the house in question. 

I found it shut up and unmhaikted. 

I tu told that it was haunted, that 
no one would inhabit it I smiled 
at what seemed to me bo idle a story. 

I spent some money in repainting and 
roofing it— added to its old-fashioned 
furniture a few modern article* — 
advertised it, and obtained a lodger 
for a year. He was a ookmel retired 
on half-pay. He came in with his 
family, a son and a daughter, and 
four or fire servants : they all left 
the house the next day, and al- 
though they deponed that they had all 
seen something different, that some- 
thing was equally terrible to alL I 
really could not in conscience sue, or 
even blame, the colonel for breach of 
agreement. Then I put in the old 
woman I have spoken of, and she 
was empowered to let the house in 
apartments. I never had one lodger 
who stayed more than three day*. I 
do not tell von their stories— to no 
two lodgers have there been exactly 
the same phenomena repeated. It 
is better that you should judge for 
yourself, than enter the house with 
an imagination influenced by pre- 
vious narratives ; only be prepared 
to sec and to hoar something or other, 
and take whatever precautions you 
yourself ploaee.” 

“ Have you never had a curiosity 
ourself to p&tt a night in that 
ouse l ” 

“ Yea. I passed not a night, bnt 
three hours in broad daylight alone 
in that house. My cunoaity is not 
satisfied, bnt it is quenched. I havo 
no desire to renow the experiment. 
You cannot complain, yon see, sir, 
that I am not sufficiently candid ; 
and unless your interest be exceed- 
ingly eager and your nerves unusually 
strong, I honestly add, that I ad- 
vise you not to psss a night in that 
house." 

“ My interest u exceedingly keen,” 
said f, “ and though only a ooward 
l will boast of his nerves in situations 
(wholly unfamiliar to him, yet my 
nerve* have been seasoned in such 
variety of danger that I hare the 
right to rely on them — even in a | 
haunted house." 

Mr J said very little more ; 

he took the keyi of the house out of 
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his bureau, gars than to me,— and 
thanking him cordially for his frank- 
ness, and his urbane oonoeaaioD to 
my wish. I carried off my prixe. 

Impatient for the experiment, as 
soon as I reached borne, I summoned 
my confidential servant — a young 
man of gay spirits, fearless temper, 
and as free from superstitious preju- 
dice as any one I could think of. 

w F said I, “ yon remember 

in Germany how disappointed we 
were at not finding a ghost in that 
old castle, which was said to be 
haunted by a headless apparition 1 — 
well, I have heard of a house in Lon- 
don which, I have reason to hope, is 
decidedly haunted. I mean to sleep 
there to-night. From what I hear, 
there is no doubt that something will 
allow itself to be seen or to be heard 
— something, perhaps, excessively 
horrible. Do you think, if I take 
you with me, I may rely on your 
presence of mind, whatever may 
happen 1 " 

“ Oh, sir ! pmy trust me,” answer- 
ed F , grinning with delight. 

“Very well, — then here are the 
keys of the house — this is the ad- 
dress. Go now, — select for me any 
iKxlroom you please ; and since the 
houso has not been inhabited for 
weeks, make op a good fire — air the 
lied well— see, of coarse, that there 
are candles as well as fuel Take 
with yon my revolver and my digger 
— so much for my weapons— arm 
yourself equally well ; ana if we are 
not a match for a dozen ghosts, we 
shall be but a sony couple of Eng- 
lishmen." 

I was engaged for the rest of the 
day on busmen so urgent that I had 
not leisure to think much on the 
nocturnal adventure to which I had 
plighted uiT honour. I dined alone, 
ana very late, and while dining, 
read, as is my habit The volume 
I selected was one of Macaulay's 
Essays. I thought to myself that I 
would take the book with me ; there 
was so much of healthfulness in the 
style, and practical life in the sub- 
jects, that it would serve as an anti- 
dote against the influences of super- 
stitious fancy. 

Accordingly! shout half-past nine. 
I put the book into my pocket, and 
•trolled leisurely towards the haunted 
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bouse. I took with me a favourite 
ttog, — an exceedingly sharp, bold, sad 
vigilant bull- terrier, — a dog fond of 
prowling about strJmge ghostly oor- 
nen ana pa wages at nteht in search, 
of rats — a dog of dog* for a ghost 
It ru a summer night, but chilly, 
the sky somewhat gloomy and over- 
cast Still there was a moon— faint 
and sickly, but still a moon— and if 
the clouds permitted, after midnight 
it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and 
my servant opened with a cheerful 
smile. 

" All right, sir, and very comfort- 
able.” 

“ Oh ! " said I, rather disappoint- 
ed; “have you not seen nor heard 
anything remarkable t ” 

h Well, sir, I must own I have 
heard something queer," 

“ What t— what I * 
u The sound of feet pattering be- 
hind me ; and once or twice small 
noises like whispers close at my ear 
—nothing more/ 1 

“ You are not at all frightened ? ” 

“ 1 1 not a bit of it, six ; " and the 
man’s bold look reassured mo on one 

C oint — via that, happen what might, 
e would not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street- 
door closed, and my attention was 
now drawn to my dog. He bad at 
first ran in eagerly enough, but had 
sneaked back to the door, and was 
scratching and whining to get out 
After patting him on the head, and 
encouraging him gently, the dog 
seemed to reconcile himself to the 
situation and followed me and 
F through the house, bat keep- 

ing close at my heels instead of hur- 
rying inquisitively in advance^ which 
was his usual and normal habit in all 
strange places. We first visited the 
subterranean apartments, the kitchen 
and other offices, and especially the 
cellars, in which last there were two 
or three bottles of wine still left in a 
bin, covered with cobweb*, and evi- 
dently, by their appearance, undis- 
turbed for many years. It was clear 
that the ghosts were not winebibben. 
For the rest we discovered nothing 
of interest There was a gloomy 
little back-yard, with very high walla 
The stone* of this yard were very 
damp, — and what with the damp, 


and what with the dust and smoke- 
grime on the pavement, our feet left 
a slight impression where we passed. 
And now appeared the first strange 
phenomenon witnessed by myself m 
this strange abode. I saw, just be- 
fore me, the print of a foot suddenly 
form itself, as it were. I stopped, 
caught hold of my servant and 
pointed to it In advance of that 
footprint as suddenly dropped an- 
other. We both eaw it I advanced 
quickly to the place ; the footprint 
kept advancing before me, a small 
footprint-rthe foot of a child : the 
impression was too faint thoroughly 
to distinguish the shape, but it 
seemed to us both that it was the 
print of a naked foot This pheno- 
menon ceased when we arrived at the 
opposite wall, nor did it repeat itself 
on returning. We remounted the 
stairs, and entered the rooms on the 
ground floor, a dinin g parlour, a 
email back -parlour, and a still 
smaller third room that had been 
probably appropriated to a footman 
— all still as death. We then visited 
the drawing-rooms, which seemed 
fresh and now. In the front room I 

seated myself in an arm-chair. F 

plaoed on the table the candlestick 
with which he had lighted us. I 
told him to shut the door. As he 
turned to do bo, a ohair opposite to 
me moved from the wall quickly 
and noiselessly, and dropped itself 
about a yard from my own chair, 
immediately fronting it. 

“ Why, this is better than the turn- 
ing-tables,” said I, with a half laugh 
—and as I laughed, my dog put back 
his head and howled. 

F , coming baok, had not ob- 

served the movement of the chair. 
He employed himself now in stilling 
the dog. I oontinned to gaie on the 
chair, and fancied I saw on it a pale 
blue misty outline of a human figure 
but an outline so indistinct that I 
could only distrust my own vision. 
The dog now was qQieL “ Put back 
that chair opposite to me,” said I to 
F ; “ put it back to the walL" 

F obeyed. u Was that you, 

sirl” said he, turning abruptly. 

“ I— what !” 

“Why, something struck me. I 
felt it sharply on the shoulder— just 
here.” 
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“No,” said L “Bat ire hare 
juggler* present, and though ire 

n not discover their trieEs, we 
catch them before they frighten 

to." 

We did not stay long in the draw- 
ing-rooms — in fact, they felt *o damp 
and bo chilly that I wsa glad to get 
to the fire up-etairs. WeTocked the 
door* of the drawing-room*— a pre- 
caution which. I should observe, we 
had taken witn all the room* we had 
searched below. The bedroom my 
servant had selected for me was the 
beet on the floor— a large one, with 
two window* fronting the Btrect. 
The four-posted bed, which took up no 
inconsiderable apace, wa* opposite to 
the flro, which burned clear and 
bright ; a door in the wall to the left, 
between the bed and the window, 
communicated with the room which 
mv servant appropriated to him- 
self This last wa* a small room 
with a sofa-bed, and had no com- 
munication with tbo landing-place — 
no other door but that which con- 
ducted to the bedroom I wa* to oc- 
cupy. On either side of my fire-place 
was a cupboard, without locks, 
fluBhod with the wall, and covered 
with the same dull -brown paper. 
We examined these cupboards — only 
hooks to suspend female dresses— no- 
thing else; we sounded the wulls— 
evidently solid— the outer walls of 
the building. Having finished tho 
survey of those upurtmenta, warmed 
myself a few moments, and lighted 
my cigar, I then, still accompanied 

by F . went forth to eomplcto 

my reconnoitre. In the landing- 
place there was another door ; it was 
closed firmly. “Sir" said my ser- 
vant in surprise, “ I unlocked this 
door with all tho others when I first 
came ; it cannot have got locked from 

the inside, for it is a " 

Before he had finished bis sentence, 
the door, which neither of us thou 
was touching, opened quietly of itself. 
We looked at each other a single in- 
stant The tame thought seised both 
— some human agency might be de- 
tected here. I rushed in first, my ser- 
vant followed. A small blank dreary 
room without furniture— a few empty 
boxes and hampers in a oorner — a 
■mall window — the shutters closed — 
not even a fire-place — no other door 


but that by which we had m terad- 
rto carpet cm the floar, aad the floor 
seemed very old, uneven, worm-eaten, 
mended here and there, as wa* shown 
by the whiter patches on the wood ; 
but no living Deing, and no visible 

lace in which a living being could 

ave hidden. Ajb we stood goring 
round, the door by which we haa 
entered closed as quietly as it had 
before opened : we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creep of 
undcfmable horror. Not bo my ser- 
vant. “ Why, they don’t think to 
tnip us, sir ; I could break that 
trumpery door with a kick of my 
foot. 

“ Try first if it will open to your 
hand,” Baid I, shaking off the vague 
apprehension that had seized me, 
“ while I open the shutters and see 
what is without.” 

I unbarred the shutters — the 
window looked on the little back- 
yard I have before described ■ there 
was no lodge without — nothing but 
sheer descent No man getting out 
of that window would have found 
any footing till he had fidlen on tho 
stoncn below. 

F , meanwhile, was vainly at- 

tempting to open the door. He now 
turned round to me, and naked my 
permission to use force. And I 
should here state, iu justice to the 
servant, that, far from evincing any 
Biiiwretitioua terrore, hia nerve, ccm- 
jRieure, and even gaiety amidst cireum- 
htaneea so extraordinary comjxdled 
my admiration, and made me con- 
gratulate myself on having secured 
a companion in every way fitted to 
the occasion. I willingly gave him 
tho permission he required. But 
though he w as a remarkably strong 
man, hi* force was as idle as hia 
milder efforts ; Jthc door did not even 
shake to hia stoutest kick. Breath- 
less and panting, he desisted. I then 
tried the door myself, equally in vain. 
As I ceased from the effort, again 
that creep of horror came over me ■ 
but this time it was more cold ana 
stubborn. I felt as if some strange 
and ghastly exhalation were rising 
up from the chinks of tltat rugged 
floor, and filling the atmospherc with 
a venomous influence hostile to hu- 
man life. The door now very slowly 
and quietly opened t* of its own ac- 
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cord. We precipitated ourselves into 
the landing-place. We both saw a 
Urge pale light— as Urge si the hu- 
man figure, but ahapeleas and unsub- 
stantial— move before us, and aaoend 
the stair* that led from the landing 
into the attics. I followed the light, 
and mj servant followed me. It 
entered, to the right of the landing, 
a small garret, of which the door stood 
open. I entered in the same instant 
The light then coUapsed into a small 
globule, exceedingly brilliant and 
vivid ; rested a moment on a bed in 
the corner, quivered, and vanished. 
We approached the bod and examined 
it — a half-tester, such as is commonly 
found in attics devoted to servants. 
On the drawers that stood near it 
we perceived an old faded silk ker- 
chief. with tho needle still left in a 
rent half repaired. The kerchief was 
covered with duat ; probably it had 
belonged to the old woman who had 
last diod in that liouBe, and this 
might have been her sleeping-room. 
I had sufficient curiosity to open the 
drawers : there were a few odds and 
ends of female dress, and two letters 
tied round with a narrow ribbon of 
faded yellow. I took the liberty to 
possess myself of the letters. We 
found nothing else in the room worth 
noticing— nor did tho light reappear ■ 
but we distinctly heard as we turned 
to go, a patteringfootfall on the floor 
— just before us. We went through 
the other attics (in all four), the foot- 
fall Btili preceding us. Nothing to 
bo soon — nothing but the footfall 
heard. I had the letters in my hand : 
just ns I was descending the 'stairs I 
distinctly felt my wrist seized, and a 
faint, soft effort made to draw the 
letters from my clasp. I only held 
them the more tightly, and the 
effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber ap- 
propriated to myself, and I then re- 
marked that my dog had not followed 
ns when we had left it He was 
throating himself close to the fire, and 
trembling. I was impatient to ex- 
amine the letters; and while I read 
them, my servant opened a little box 
in which he had deposited the wea- 
pons I had ordered him to bring ; 
took them out, placed them on a 
table close at my bed-head, and then 


occupied himself in soothing the dog, 
who, however, seemed to heed him 
very little. 

The letters were short — they were 
dated ; the dates exactly thirity-five 
years ago. They were evidently from 
a lover to his mistress, or a husband 
to some young wife. Not only the 
terms of expression, but a distinct 
reference to a former voyage indi- 
cated the writer to have been a sea- 
farer. The spelling and bandwriting 
were thoso of a man imperfectly edu- 
cated, but still the language itself 
was forcible. In the expressions of 
endearment there was a kmd of rough 
wild love ; but here and there were 
dark unintelligible hints at some 
secret not of love — some secret that 
seemed of crime. “ Wo ought to love 
each other," was one of the sentences 
I remember, “ for how every one else 
would execrate ua if all was known.” 
Again : “ Don’t let any one be in tho 
same room with you at nmht— you 
talk in your sleep.” Ana again : 
“ What’s done can t lie undone ; and 
I tell yon there’s nothing against us 
unless the dead could come to life." 
Here there was underlined in a better 
hand writing (afoumle’s), “They do I" 
At tho end of tho letter latest in date 
the sumo fomale hand had written 
these words : “ Lost at sea the 4th 
of Juno, the some day as ” 

I put down the letters, and began 
to muBo over their contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of 
thought mto which I fell might un- 
steady my nervea, I fully determined 
to keep my mind in a fit stato to 
cope with whatever of marvellous 
the advancing night might bring 
forth- I roused myself— laid the 
letters on the table— stirred up the 
fire, which was still bright and cheer- 
ing— and opened my volume of Mac- 
aulay. I read quietly enough till 
abont half-past eleven. I then threw 
myself dressed upon the Lxd, and 
told my servant he miglrt retire to 
his own room, but must koep him- 
self awake. I bade him leave open 
tlie door between the two rooms. 
Thus alone, I kept two eamlles burn- 
ing on the tsble by my bed-head. I 
placed my watch beside the weapons, 
and calmly resumed my Macaulay. 
Opposite to me the fire burned clear; 
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aad on the hearth-rug. aeemkglj 
•deep, Ur the dog. In about twenty 
nrinnW I felt an exceedingly cold 
air paas by my cheek, like a Bidden 
draught I fancied the door to my 
right, oommunioating with the land- 
ing-place, must hare got open; but 
no— it was closed. I then turned my 
glanoe to my left, and aaw the flame 
of the candies violently awayed aa by 
a wind. At the aame moment the 
watch beside the revolver softly did 
from the table — aoftly, softly— no 
visible hand— it was gone. I sprang 
np, seising the revolver with the one 
hand, the dagger with the other : I 
was not willing that my weapons 
should share the fate of the watch. 
Thus armed, I looked round the floor 
—no sign of the watch. Three slow 
loud, distinct knooks were now Leant 
at the bed-head ; my servant called 
out, “Is that you, air 1” 

“No • be on your guard.” 

The aog now roused himself and 
•at on his naunches, his ears moving 

S uickly backwards and forward 
[e kept his eyea fixed on me with 
a look so strange that he concentred 
all my attention on himself Slowly 
lie rose up, all his hair bristling, and 
stood perfectly rigid,and with the Banie 
wild stare. I had no time, howover, to 
examine the dog. Presently my ser- 
vant emerged from his room ; and if 
ever I saw horror in the human face, 
it waa tlion. I should not have re- 
oognised him had we met in the 
streets, so altered was every linea- 
ment. He passed by mo quickly, 
saying in a whisper that seemed 
scarcely to come from his lit*, 
u Run — run I it is after me ! ” He 
gained the door to the landing, 
nulled it open, and rushed forth. I 
followed him into the landing invo- 
luntarily, calling to him to stop ; 
but, without heeding me, he bounded 
down the stairs, clinging to the bal- 
usters, and taking several atepe at a 
time, I heard, where I stood, the 
street door open — heard it again 
clap to. I waa left alone in the 
haunted house. 

It waa bat for a moment that I 
remained undecided whether or not 
to follow my servant ; pride and cu- 
riosity alike forbade so dastardly a 
flight I re-entered my room, dosing 
the door after me, and proceeded 
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cautiously into the interior chamber. 

I enoountered nothing to justify my 
servant’s terror. I again carefully 
examined the walls, to see if there 
were any oonoealcd door. I could 
find no trace of one — not even a 
•earn in the dull-brown paper with 
which the room was hong. How, 
then, had the Thing, whatever it 
was, which had so scared him, ob- 
tained ingress except through my 
own chamber 1 

I returned to my room, shut and 
locked the door that opened upon 
the interior one, and stood on the 
hearth, expectant and prepared. I 
now perceived that the dog had 
slunk into an angle of the well, and 
was pressing himself close agaiDst it, 
as if literally striving to force his 
way into it I approached the animal 
and spoke to it ; the poor brute waa 
evidently beside itself with terror. 
It showed all ita teeth, the slaver 
dropping from its jaws, and would 
certainly have bitten me if I had 
touched it. It did not seem to re- 
cogniso me. Whoever has seen at 
the Zoological Gardens a rabbit fas- 
cinated by a serpent, cowering in a 
corner, may form some idea of the 
anguish which the dog exhibited. 
Finding all efforts to soothe tho ani- 
mal in vain, and fearing that his bite 
might be as venomous in that state 
as jf in the madness of hydrophobia, 

I left him alone, placed my weapons 
on the table btcide the fire, seated 
myBelf, and recommenced my Mac- 
aulay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear 
seeking credit for a courage, or rather 
a coolness, which the reader may 
ooneeive I exaggerate, I may be par- 
doned if I pause to indulge in one or 
two egotistical remarks. 

As I bold pretence of mind, or \ 
what is called courage, to be pre- 
cisely proportioned to familiarity 
with the circumstances that lead to I 
it, ao I should say that I had been 
long sufficiently familiar with all ex- 
periment* that appertain to the Mar- 
vellous. I had witnessed many very 
extraordinary phenomena in various 
parts of the world — phenomena that 
would be either totally disbelieved 
if I stated them, or ascribed to super- 
natural agencies. Now, my theory is 
that the Supernatural is the Impos- 
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sible, and that what ia called super- 
nataral ia only a something in the 
laws of nature of which we hare 
been hitherto ignorant. Therefore, 
if a ghost rise before me. I hare sot 
the right to aay, *So, then, the su- 
pernatural ia possible,’* but rather, 
_ So, then, the apparition of a ghost 
contrary to reoeived opinion, 
within the lawa of nature — i. «. not 
supernatural” 

Now, in all that I had hitherto 
witnessed, and indeed in all the won- 
der* which the amateur* of mystery 
in our age record aa facts, a material 
living agency is always required On 
the Continent you will find still ma- 
gicians who aaaert that they can raise 
spirits. Assume for the moment tbut 
they assert truly, still the living ma- 
terial form of tne magician is pre- 
sent ; and ho is the material agency 
by which, from some constitutional 
peculiarities, certain strange pheno- 
mena are represented to your natural 
senses. 

Accept, again, as truthful, the tales 
of Spirit Manifestation in America — 
musical or other sonnds — writings 
on paper, produoed by no discernible 
hand— articles of furniture moved 
without apparent human agency — or 
the actual sight and touch of hands, to 
which no bodies seem to belong— still 
there mnst be found the utnniM 
or living being, with constitutional 
peculiarities capable of obtaining 
these signs. In fine, in all such mar- 
vels, supposing even that there is no 
imposture, there must bo a human 
being like ourselves, Tiy whom, ' or 
through whom, the effects presented 
to human beings are produced. It 
is so with the now familiar pheno- 
mena of mesmerism or electro-bio- 
logy ■ the mind of the person ope- 
rated on is affected through a mate- 
rial living agent. Nor. supposing it 
true that a mesmerised patient can 
respond to the will or passes of a 
meameriser a hundred muee distant, 
it the response leu occasioned by a 
material being ; it may be through 
a material fluid — call it Electric, call 
it Odic, call it what you will — which 
has the power of traversing space 
and pasting obstacles, that the mate- 
rial effect is communicated from one 
to the other. Henoe all that I had 
hitherto witoessed, or expected to 


witneu. ia this strange house, I 
believed to be aocsskmed through 
some agency or medium as mortal as 
myself ; and this idea nec es s ar ily 
prevented the awe with which those 
who regard as supernatural things 
that are not within the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature, might have been im- 
pressed by the adventures of that 
memorable night. 

As, then, it was my conjecture that 
all that was presented, or would be 
presented, to my senses^ must origi- 
nate in some human being gifted by 
constitution with the power so to pre- 
sent them, and having some motive 
so to do. I felt an interest in my 
theory which, in its way, was rather 
philosophical tlum superstitious. 
And I can sincerely say that I was 
in as tranquil a temper for obeerva- 
tion as any practical experimentalist 
could be in awaiting the effects of 
some rare, though perhape perilous, 
chemical combination. Of course, 
the more I kept ray mind detached 
from fancy, the more the temper fit- 
ted for observation would be obtain- 
ed ; and I therefore riveted eyo and. 
thought on the strong daylight sense 
in the page of my Macaulay. 

I now became aware that some- 
thing interposed between the page 
and the light — tho page was over- 
shadowed : I looked up, and I saw 
what I shall find it very difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to describe. 

It was a Darknefe shaping itself 
out of the air in very undefined out- 
line, I cannot soy it was of a hu- 
man form, and yet it had more re- 
semblance to a human form, or rather 
shadow, than anything else. As it 
stood, wholly apart and distinct from 
the air and the light around it, its 
dimensions seemed gigantic, the 
summit nearly touching the ceiling. 
W hide I gaied, a feeling of intense cold 
seised me. An iceberg before me 
could not more have chilled me : nor 
could the oold of an iooberg hsvo 
been more purely physical I feel 
convinoed that it was not the oold 
caused by fear. As I continued to 
gsse, I thought— but this I cannot 
say with precision—that I distin- 
guished two eyes looking down on 
me from the height One moment 
I seemed to distinguish them clearly, 
the next they seemed gone ; but still 
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two ray* of a pale-blue light frequent- 
ly shot through the dariraew, u from 
the height on which I half believed, 
half doubted, that I had eaeoontered 
the eye*. 

I strove to apeak— my voice utter- 
ly failed me ; I could only think to 
myself, “ Is this fear 1 it is not fear ! " 
I strove to rise— in vain j I felt as if 
weighed down by an irresistible force. 
Indeed, my impression was that of 
an immense ana overwhelming Powor 
opposed to my volition that sense 
of utter inadequacy to cope with a 
foroo beyond men’s, which one may 
feel physically in a storm at sea, in 
a conflagration, or when confronting 
some terrible wild beast, or rather, 
perhaps, the shark of the ocean, I felt 
vxomlly. Opposed to my will was 
another will, as far superior to its 
strength as storuij fire, and shark are 
superior in material force to the forco 
of men. 

And now, as this impression grew 
on me, now came, at last, horror — 
horror to a degree that no words can 
convoy. Stilfl retained pride, if not 
courage ; and in my own mind I said, 

“ This is horror, but it is not fear ; 
unless I fear, I cannot bo harmed ; 
my reason rejects this thing ; it is 
an illusion— I do not fear .” With a 
violent effort I succeeded at last in 
stretching out my hand towards the 
weapon on the table : as I did so, on 
the arm and Bhoulder I received a 
strange shock, and my arm fell to 
ray side powerless. And now, to 
odd to my horror, the light began 
slowly to wane from the candles— 
they were not, as it were, extin- 
guished, but their flame seemed very 
gradually withdrawn : it wns the 
same with tho fire— the light was 
extracted from the fuel ; in a few 
minutes tho room was in utter dark- 
ness, The dread that came over 
me, to be thus in the dark with that 
dark Thing, whose power was so 
intensely felt, brought a reaction of 
neTve. In fact, terror had reached 
that climax, that either my senses 
must have deserted me, or I must 
have burst through the spelL I did 
hurst through it I found voice, 
though the voioe was a shriek. I 
remember that I broke forth with 
words like these — “I do not fear, 
my soul doe* not fear and at the 


same time I found the strength to 
rise. Still in that profound gloom I 
rushed to one of the windows — tore 
aside the curtain — flung open the 
shutters ; my first thought was — 
light. And when I saw the moon 
high, clear, and calm, I felt a joy 
that almost compensated for the pre- 
vious terror. There was the moon, 
there was also the light from the 
gas-lam pe in the deserted slumberous 
street I turned to look back into 
the room ; the moon penetrated its 
Bhadow very palely and partially — 
but still there was light The dark 
Thing, whatever it might be, was 
gone— except that I could yet see a 
dim shadow, which seemed the sha- 
dow of that shade, against the oppo- 
site wall 

My eye now rested on the table, 
anil from under the table (which was 
without cloth or cover— an old maho- 
gany round table) there rose a hand, 
visible as far as the wrist It was 
a hand, seemingly, as much of flesh 
nud blood as my own, but the 
hand of an aged person — lean, 
wrinkled, Bmall too — a woman’s 
baud. That hand very eoftly closed 
on tho two letters that lay on tho 
table : hand and letters both van- 
ished. There then came tho Bame 
three loud measured knocks I Lad 
heard at the bed-head before this 
extraordinary drama bad com- 
menced. 

As those sound, slowly ceased, I 
felt tho whole room vibrate sensibly ; 
ami at the far end there rose, as 
from tho fleor, sparks or globule* 
like bubbles of light, many-coloured 
— green, yellow, fire-red, azure. Up 
and down, to and fro, hither, thither, 
as tiny Will-o’-the-wisps, the sparks 
moved, slow or swift, each at its 
own caprice. A chair (as in the 
drawing-room below) was now ad- 
vanced from the wall withont ap- 
parent agency, and placed at the 
oppoaito side of the table. Suddenly, 
as forth from the chair, there grew a 
Shape— a woman’s shape, ft was 
distinct as a shape of life— ghastly 
as a shape of death. The face was 
that of youth, with a strange mourn- 
ful beauty ; the throat and shoulder* 
were bare, tbe rest of the form in a 
looae robe of cloudy white. It began 
sleeking its long yellow hair, which 
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fell over it* ihotddon ; its eye* were 
not tamed towards me, bat to the 
door ; it seemed hatening. watching, 
waiting. The shadow of the shade 
in the background grew darker ; and 
again I thought I beheld the eyes 
gleaming out from the summit of 
the shadow— eyes fixed upon that 
shape. 

As if from the door, though it did 
not open, there grew oat another 
shape, equally distinct, equally ghast- 

K — a man’s shape — a young man’s. 

was in the dress of the last cen- 
tury, or rather in a likeness of Buch 
dress ; for both the male shape and 
the female, though defined, were 
evidently unsubstantial, impalpable 
— simulacra — phantasms ; and there 
was something incongruous, gro- 
tesque, yet fearful, in the contrast 
between the elaborate finery, the 
courtly precision of that old-fash- 
ioned garb, with its ruffles and laco 
and buckles, and the corpse-like as- 
pect and ghost-like stillness of the 
llitting wearer. Just as the malo 
shape approached the female, the dark 
Shadow started from the wall, all 
three for a moment wrapped in dark- 
ness. Whcu the pale light returned, 
the two phantoms were as if in the 
grasp of the Shadow that towered 
between them ; and there was a 
blood - stain on the breast of the 
female ; and tho phantom-male was 
leaning on its phantom -sword, and 
Idood Boemed trickling fast from the 
ruffles, from the lace ; and tho dark- 
ness of the intermediate Shadow 
swallowed them up— they were gone. 
And aguin the bubbles of light shot, 
and sailed, and nudulated, growing 
thicker and thicker and more wildly 
confused in their movements. 

The cloeet-door to the right of the 
fire-place now opened, and from the 
aperture there came the form of a 
woman, aged. Id her hand Bhe held 
letters — the very letters over which 
I had seen the Sand cloae ; and be- 
hind her I heard a footstep. She 
turned round as if to listen, and 
then she opened the letters and 
seemed to read ■ and over her 
shoulder I saw a livid face, the face 
as of a man long drowned— bloated, 
bleached — seaweed tangled in its 
dripping hair ; and at her feet lay a 
form a* of a oorpse, and beside the 


corpse there cowered a child, a miser- 
able squalid child, with famine in its 
cheeks and fear in ha eye*. And a* 
I looked in the old woman’s face, the 
wrinkles and lines vanished, and it 
became a ftioe of youth — hard-eyed, 
stony, but still youtb ; and the 
Shadow darted forth, and darkened 
over these phantoms as it had dark- 
ened over the last 
Nothing now was left but the 
Shadow, and on that my eyes were 
intently fixed, till again eyes grew 
out of tho Shadow — malignant, ser- 
pent eyes. And the bubbles of light 
again rose and fell, and in their dis- 
ordered. irregular, turbulent maxe, 
mingled with the wan moonlight. 
Ana now from these globules them- 
selves, as from the shell of an egg, 
monstrous things burst out ; the air 
crew filled with them ; larvas so 
bloodless and so hideous that I can 
in no way describe them except to 
remind the reader of the swarming 
life which the solar microscope brings 
before his oyes in a drop of water — 
tilings transparent, gupple, agile, 
chasing each other, devouring each 
othor — forms like nought ever be- 
held by the naked eye. As tho 
shapes were without symmetry, bo 
their movements were without order. 
In their very vagrancies there was 
no aport ; they came round me and 
round, thicker and faster and swifter, 
swarming over my head, crawling 
over my right ann, which was out- 
stretched in involuntary command 
against all evil beings. Sometimes 
I felt myself touched, but not by 
them ; invisible hands touched me. 
Once I felt the clutch sus of cold soft 
fingers at my throat. I was still 
oqually conscious that if I fpvvc way 
to fear I should bo in bod-iJy peril ; 
and I concentred all my faculties 
in the single foens of resisting, stub- 
born will. And I turned my sight 
from the shadow— above, all from 
those strange serpent eyes — eyes that 
had now become distinctly visible. 
For there, though in nought else 
around me, I was aware that there 
was a WILL, and a w ill of intense, 
creative, working evil, which might 
crash down my own. 

Tho pale atmosphere in the room 
began now to mlden as if in the air 
of some near conflagration. Thelarv© 
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grew lurid as things that lire in fire. 
Again the room vibrated; again were 
heard the three measured knocks ; 
and again all thing! were swallowed 
up in the darkness of the dark Sha- 
dow, as if out of that darkness all 
had oome, into that dar knees all re- 
turned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow 
was wholly gone. Slowly as it had 
been withdrawn, the flame grew 
again into the candles on the table, 
again into the fuel in the grate. 
The whole room came onoe more 


calmly, healthfully into sight 
The two doors were still closed, 
the door communicating with tho 
servant’s room still locked. In the 


corner of the wall, into which he had 
so convulsively niched himself, lay 
the dog. I called to him — no move- 
ment ; I approached — the animal 
was dead; dib eyes protruded; his 
tongue out of his mouth ■ the froth 
gathered round his jaws. I took him 
in my arms ; I brought him to the 
fire ; I felt acute grief for the loss of 
my poor favourite — acute self-re- 
proach ; I accused myself of hia 
death ; I imaginod he had died of 
fright. But what was my surprise 
on finding that his neck was actually 
broken— actually twisted out of the 
vortebra*. Had this been done in the 
dark f— must it not have been by a 
hand human as mine 1 — moat there 
not have been a human agency all 
the while in that room t Good 
cause to suspect it. I cannot tell. 
I cannot do more than state the fact 
fairly ; the reader may draw his own 
inference. 

Another surprising circumstance — 
my watch was restored to the table 
from which it had boon so myste- 
riously withdrawn ; but it had stop- 
ped at the very moment it was so 
withdrawn • nor, despite all the skill 
of the watchmaker, has it ever gone 
sinoe— that is, it will go in a strange 
erratic way for a few hours, and then 
oomes to a dead stop — it is worth- 
leas. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest 
of the Dignt. Nor, indeed, had I long 
to wait before the dawn broke. Not 
till it was broad daylight did I quit 
the haunted house. Before I did so, 
I revisited the little blind room in 
which my servant and myself bad 


bees for a time imprisoned. 1 had a 
strong impression— for which I could 
not account — that from that room 
had originated the mechanism of the 
phenomena— if I may use the term 
—which had been experienced in my 
chamber. And though I entered it 
now in the clear day, with the sun 
peering through the filmy window, 
I still felt as I stood on its floor, the 
creep of the horror which I had first 
there experienced the night before, 
and which had been so aggravated by 
what had passed in my own chamber. 
I could not, indeed, bear to stay 
more than half a minute within those 
walls. I descended the stairs, and 
again I heard the footfall before me ; 
and when I opened the street door, 
I thought I could distinguish a very 
low laugh. I gained my own home, 
erpecting to find my runaway ser- 
vant there. But he had not pre- 
sented himself ; nor (lid I hear more 
of him for three days, when I received 
a letter from him, dated from Liver- 
pool, to this effect : — V 

“HoyorRED Sm,— I humbly en- 
treat your pardon, though I can 
scarcely hope that you will think I 
deserve it, unless — which Heaven 
forbid 1 — you saw what I did. I feel 
that it will be years before I can re- 
cover myself ; and m to being fit for 
servioe, it is out of the question. I 
am therefore going to my brother- 
in-law at Melbourne. The Bhip sails 
to-morrow. Porhaps the long voyage 
may set me np. I do nothing now 
but start and tremble, and fancy It 
is behind me. I humbly beg you, 
honoured blt, to order my clothes, 
and whatever wages are due to me, 
to be sent to my mother’s, at Wal- 
worth,— John knows her addrees.” 

The letter ended with additional 
apologioa, somewhat incoherent, and 
explanatory details as to effects that 
had been under the writer’s charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a 
suspicion that the man wished to go 
to j Australia, and had been somehow 
or other fraudulently mixed up with 
the events of the night. I say no- 
thing in refutation of that conjecture : 
rather, I suggest it as one that would 
seem to many persons the most pro- 
bable solution of improbable occur- 
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renoe*. My own theory remained 
unshaken. I returned in the even- 
ing to the home, to bring away in a 
hack cab the thing* I had left there, 
with ray poor dogs body. In this 
task I was not disturbed, nor did any 
incident worth note befall me, except 
that still, on ascending and descend- 
ing the stairs, I heard the same foot- 
fall in advance. On leaving the 

house, I went to Mr J 'a. He 

was at home. I returned him the 
keys, told him that my curioaity 
was sufficiently gratified, and was 
about to relate quickly what had 
passed, when he stopped mo, and 
said, tnough with much politeness, 
that he had no longer any interest 
in a mystery which none "had ever 
solved. 

I determined at least to tell him 
of the two letters I had read, an well 
as of the extraordinary manner in 
which they had disappeared, and 
I then inquired if ho thought they 
had been addressed to the woman 
who had died in the bouse, and if 
there were anything in her early his- 
tory which could possibly confirm 
the dark suspicions to which the 

letters gave rise. Mr J seemed 

startled, and, after musing a few 
moments, answered, “I know but 
little of the woman’s earlier history, 
except, as I before told you, that 
her family were known to mine. But 
you revive some vague reminiscences 
to her prejudice. I will make in- 
quiries, ana inform you of their re- 
sult, Still, even if we could admit 
the popular superstition that a per- 
son who had been either the perpe- 
trator or the victim of dark crimes 
in life oould revisit, as a restless 
spirit, the scene in which those crimes 
had been committed, I should ob- 
serve that the bouse was infested 
by strange sights and sounds before 
toe old woman died— you smile— 
what would yon say f ” 
u I would say this, that I am con- 
vinced, if we oould get to the bottom 
of these mysteries, we should find a 
living human agency." 

u What ! you believe it is all on 
imposture 1 for what object 1 ” 

6 Not an imposture in the ordinary 
sense of the word. If suddenly 
I were to sink into a deep sleeps 
from which you oould not awake me, 


but in that sleep oould answer ques- 
tion* with an accuracy which I oould 
not pretend to whan awake — tell you 
what money you had in your pocket 
—nay, describe your vary thoughts — 
it is not necessarily an imposture, 
any more than it is necessarily 
supernatural I should be, uncon- 
sciously to myself, under a mesmeric 
influence, conveyed to me from a dis- 
tance by a human being who had 
aoquired power over me by previous 
rapport.* 

“ Granting mesmerism, so far car- 
ried, to be u fact, you are right And 
you would infer from this that a 
mesmeriser might produoe the extra- 
ordinary effects you and others have 
witnessed over inanimate objects — 
fill the air with sights and sounds f” 

u Or impress our senses with the 
belief in them — we never having been 
rn rapport with the person acting 
on ubt No. What is commonly 
called mesmerism could not do this ; 
but there may be a power akin to 
mesmerism, and superior to it — the 
power that in the old days was called 
Magic. That such a power may ex- 
tend to all inanimate obiocta of mat- 
ter, I do not say ; but if so, it would 
not be against nature, only a rare 
power in nature which might be 
given to constitutions with certain 
peculiarities, and cultivated by prac- 
tice to an extraordinary degree. That 
such a power might extend over tho 
dead — that is, over certain thoughts 
and memories that the dead may 
still retain— and oompel, not that 
which ought properly to be called 
the Bom, and wnich is far beyond 
human reach, blit rather a phantom 
of what has been most earth-stained 
on earth, to make itself apparent to 
our senses— is a very ancient though 
obsolete theoiy, upon which I will 
hasard no opinion. But I do not 
conceive the power would be super- 
natural. Let me illustrate what I 
mean from an experiment which 
Paracelsus describe* as not difficult, 
and which the author of the Curum- 
liet of Literature cites as credible : 
—A flower perishes ; you bum it 
Whatever were the elements of that . 
flower while it lived are gone, dis- f . 
persed, you know not whither ; you b 
can never discover nor re-collect 
them. But you can, by chemistry, 
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out of the burnt dnst of that flower, 
raise a spectrum of the flower, just 
u it seemed in life- It may be the 
same with the human being. The 
eoul has aa much escaped tou as the 
essence or elements of the flower. 
Still you may make a. spectrum of it 
And this phantom, though in the 
popular superstition it is held to be 
the soul of the departed, must not be 
confounded with the true soul ; it is 
but the eidolon of the dead form. 
Hence, like the beat-attested stories 
of ghosts or spirits, the thing that 
most strikes us is the absence of 
what we hold to be soul— that is, of 
snperior emancipated intelligence. 
They come for little or no object — 
they seldom speak, if they do come ; 
they ntter no ideas above that of an 
ordinary person on earth. These 
American spirit-seers have published 
volumes of communications in prose 
and verse, which they assert to be 
given in tho names of the most illus- 
trious dead — Shakespeare. Bacon — 
heaven knows whom, Tnose com- 
munications, taking the best, are 
certainly not a whit of higher order 
than would be communications from 
living persons of fair talent and edu- 
cation ; they are wondrously inferior 
to what Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
Plato said and wrote when on earth. 
Nor, what in raoro notable, do they 
over contain au idea that was not on 
tho earth before. Wonderful, there- 
fore, as such phenomena may be 
(granting them to bo truthful), I seo 
much that philosophy may question, 
nothing that it is incumbent ou phi- 
losophy to deny— viz. uothing super- 
natural. They are lait ideas con- 
veyed somehow or other (wo have 
not yetdiscovcrod the means) from one 
mortal brain to another. Whether, 
in so doing, tables walk of their own 
accord, or fiend-like shapes appear 
in a magic circle, or bodiless hands 
rise and remove material objects, 
or a Thing of Darkness, such as pre- 
sented itself to me, freeze our blood 
— still am I persuaded that those are 
but agencies conveyed, as by electric 
wires, to my own brain from the 
brain of another. In some consti- 
tutions there is a natural chemistry, 
and those may produce chemic won- 
ders — in others a natural fluid, <^11 
it electricity*, and those produce 


electric wonders. Bat they differ 
in this from Normal Btienoe — they! 
are alike otyectless. purposeless, puer- 
ile, frivolous. Thev lead on to no; 
grand results ; and therefore the 
world does not heed, and true sages 
have not cultivated them. But sure 
I am, that of all I saw or heard, a 
man, human as myself was the re- 
mote originator ; and I believe uncon- 
sciously to himself as to the exact 
effects produced, for thia reason : no 
two persons, you say, have ever told 
you that they exi»rienced exactly 
the same thing. Wel^ observe, no 
two persons ever experience exactly 
the same dream. If this were an 
ordinary imposture, the machinery 
would be arranged for results that 
would but little vary ; if it were a 
supernatural agency ]>crmittcd by the 
Almighty, it would surely be for 
Rome definite end. These phenomena 
belong to neither class ; my porsua- 
sion is, that they originate iu some 
brain now far distant ; that that 
brain had no distinct volition in any- 
thing that occurred ; that what does 
occur reflects but its devious, motley, 
ever-shifting, half-formed thoughts ; 
in short, that it has been but the 
dreams of such a brain put into 
action and invested with a semi- 
substance. That this brain is of 
immense jiower, that it can act mat- 
ter into movement, that it is malig- 
nant and destructive, I believe : 
some material force must have kiliod 
my dog ; it might, for aught I know, 
have suffioed to kill myself, had I 
boen as subjugated by terror as the 
dog — had my intellect or my spirit 
given mono countervailing resistance 
in my will.” 

u It killed your dog ! that is fear- 
ful ! indeed it is strange that no ani- 
mal can be induced to stay in that 
house ; not even a cat. Kata and 
mice are never found in it” 

M The instincts of the brute crea- 
tion detect influences deadly to their 
existence. Man’s reason has a sense 
less subtle, because it has a resisting 
power more supreme. Bat cuough ; 
ao you comprehend my theory 1 ” 

“ Yes, though imperfectly— and I 
accent any crotchet (pardon the 
woiq), however odd, rather than 
embrace at onoe the notion of ghosts 
and hobgoblins we imbibed in our 
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norsariea. Still, to my unfortunate 
house the evil is the some. What 


The American and hie wife took 


on earth can I do with the house t ” 

** I will tell yon what I would da 
I am convinced from my own internal 
feel in gi that the sxnaU unfurnished 
room at right angle* to the door of 
the bedroom which I occupied, forms a 
starting-point or receptacle for the 
influences which haunt the house ; 
and I strongly adviae you to have 
the walls opened, the floor removed- 
nay, the whole room pnlled down. 
I observe that it is detached from 
the body of the house, built over the 
small back-yard, and could be remov- 
ed without injury to the rest of the 
building.” 

u And yon think, if I did that — ” 

u You would cut otf the telegraph 
wires. Try iL I am so persuaded 
that I am right, that I will pay half 
the expense if yon will allow me to 
direct the oiJerationa.” 

u Nay, I am well able to afford 
the cost ; for the rest, allow mo to 
write to you.” 

About ten days afterwards I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr J .telling 

me that ho had visited the house 
since I hod Been him ; that he had 
found tho two letters I had described, 
replaced in the drawer from which I 
had taken them ; that he had read 
them with misgivings like my own ; 
that he had instituted a cautious in- 
quiry about the woman to whom I 
rightly conjectured they had been 
written. It seemed that thirty-six 
years ago (a year before the date of 
the letters), ene had married, against 
the wish of her relative*, an Ameri- 
can of very suspicious character ; in 
fact, he was generally believed to 
have been a pirate. She herself 
was tho daughter of very respectable 
tradespeople, and had served in the 
capacity of a nursery governess be- 
fore her marriage. She had a brother, 
a widower, who was conidderea 
wealthy, and who had one child of 
about six years old. A month after 
the marriage, the body of thia brother 
was found in the Thames, near Lon- 
don Bridge ■ there seemed some 
marks of violence about his throat, 
bat they were not deemed suffi- 
cient to warrant the inquest in any 
other verdict than that of “found 
drowned.’* 


charge of the little boy, the deceased 
brother having by his will left his 
sister the guardian of his only child 
—and in event of the child’s death, 
the sister inherited. The child died 
about six months afterwards — it was 
supposed to have been neglected and 
ill-treated. The neighbours deposed 
to have heard it shriek at night The 
surgeon who had examined it after 
death, said that it was emaciated as 
if from want of nourishment, and the 
body was covered with livid bruises. 
It seemed that one winter Diglit the 
child had sought to escape — crept 
out into the back-yard— tried to scale 
the wall — fallen back exhausted, 
and been found at morning ou the 
•tones in a dying statu But though 
there was some evidence of cruelty, 
there whs nono of murder ; and the 
aunt and her husband bad sought to 
pallia to enmity by alleging the ex- 
ceeding fltabboranets and perversity 
of the child, who was declared to bo 
half-witted. Be that as it may ; at 
the orphan’s death the anntinhonted 
her brother’s fortune. Before the 
first wedded year waa out, the Ame- 
rican quitted England abruptly, 
and never rc turned to it. He ob- 
tained a cruising vessel, which was 
lost in the Atlantic two years after- 
wards. Tho widow was left in afflu- 
ence ; but rovers** of various kinds 
hod befallen her : a lent broke — an 
investment failed — eho went into u 
small busmens and became insolvent 
—then she entered into service, sink- 
ing lower and lower, from house- 
keeper down to maid-of-all-work — 
never long retaining a place, though 
nothing peculiar against her charac- 
ter was ever alleged. She was con- 
sidered Bober, honest, and peculiarly 
quiet in her ways ; still nothiug pros- 
pered with her. And bo she had 
dropped into the workhouse, from 

which Mr J bad taken her, to 

be placed in charge of tho very house 
which she bad rented as mistress in 
the first year of her wedded life. 

Mr J— added that ho had passed 
an hour aloDe in tho unfurnished 
room which I had urged him to 
destroy, and that his impressions of 
dread while there were so great, 
though he had neither heard nor 
ecen anything, that he was eager to 
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have the will* bared tad the floor* 
removed a* I had ■ogfeated. He 
had engaged person* for the work, 
and would oommeooe any day I would 
name. 

The day wai accordingly fixed. 
I repaired to the haunted hooae — we 
went into the blind dreary room, 
took up the skirting, and then the 
floor*. Under the rafter*, covered 
with rubbish, wai found a trap-door, 

uite large enough to admit a man. 

t was doaely nailed down, with 
damp* and rivet* of iron. On re- 
moving theae we descended into a 
room Wow, the exietenoe of which 
had never been suspected. In this 
room there had been a window and 
a flue, but they had been bricked 
over, evidently for many year*. By 
the help of candle* we examined thu 
place ; it atill retained some moulder- 
ing furniture — three chairs, an oak 
settle, a taole — all of the fashion of 
about eighty year* ago. There was 
a chest of drawer* again it the wall, 
in which we found, half-rotted away, 
old-fashioned articles of a mail* 
dresa, such as might have been worn 
eighty or a hundred years ago by a 
gentleman of some rank — costly steel 
Wkle* and buttons, like those yet 
worn in court-dresa ca -a handsome 
court sword— in a waistcoat which 
had once been rich with gold-lace, 
but which was now blackened ana 
foul with damp, we found five guineas, 
a few silver ooina, and an ivory ticket, 
probably for some place of entertain- 
ment long since pasted away. But 
our main discovory was in a kind of 
iron safe fixed to the wall, tlie Jock 
of which it coat us much trouble to 
get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves and 
two small drawers. Ranged on the 
shelve* were ■ever*! small bottle* of 
crystal, hermetically stopped. They 
contained colour! oes volatile essence*, 
of what nature I shall say no more 
than that they were not poison* — 
phosphor and ammonia entered into 
some of them. There were also some 
very curious glass tube*, and a small 
pointed rod of iron, with a large lump 
of rock-crystal, ana another of amber 
—also a loadstone of great power. 

In one of the drawer* we found a 
miniature portrait set in gold, and 
retaining the freahnee* of it* ooJours 


mo*t remarkably. oouakLerinf tfaa 
length of time it had probably been 
thore. The portrait was that of a 
man who might be somewhat ad- 
vanced in middle life, perhaps forty- 
sereh or forty-eight. 

It was a most peculiar face — a most 
imprrerive face. If yon could fancy 
some mighty serpent tranaforroed 
into man, preserving in the human 
lineaments the old serpent type, you 
would have a better idea of that 
countenance than long description* 
can convey : the width and flatnea* 
of frontal— the tapering elegance of 
contour disguising the strength of 
the deadly iaw— the long, large, ter- 
rible eye, glittering and green as the 
emerald— and withal a oertain ruth- 
less calm, as if from the conscious- 
nee* of an immense power. The 
strange thinjf was this— the instant 
I saw the miniature I recognised a 
startling liken ee* to one of the rareet 
portraits in the world— the portrait 
of a man of a rank only below that 
of royalty, who in his own day had 
mude a considerable noise. History 
says little or nothing of him ; but 
search the correspondence of his con- 
temporaries, and you find reference to 
his wild daring, bis bold profligacy, 
Ills restless spirit, bis taste for the 
occult sciences. While still in the 
meridian of life he died and was 
buried, »o say the chronicles, in a 
foreign land. He died in time to 
escape the grasp of the law, for be 
was accused of Grimes which would 
havo given him to the headsman. 
After his death, the portraits of him, 
which hsd been numerous, for he 
had been a munificent encourager of 
art, were bought up and destroyed— 
it was supposed by hi* heirs, who 
might have been glad could they 
have raxed his very name from their 
splendid line. He had enjoyed a 
vast wealth ; a large portion of this 
was believed to have been embexxled 
by a favourite astrologer or sooth- 
sayer— at all events, it had un- 
accountably vanishod at the time of 
his death. One portrait alone of him 
was supposed to have escaped the 
general destruction ; I had seen it 
in the house of a collector some 
months before. It had made on 
me a wonderful imprremon, as it 
does on all who behold it— a Dae* 
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never to be forgotten- and there 
was that face in the miniature that 
lay within my hand. True, that in 
the miniature the man was a few 
years older than in the portrait I had 
soen, or than the original was even 
at the time of hia death. Bnt a few 
years !— why, between the date in 
which flourished that direfhl noble 
and the date in which the miniature 
was evidently painted, there was an 
interval of more than two centuries. 
While I was thus gazing, silent and 
wondering, Mr J said, 

M But is it possible 1 I have known 
this man.” 

“ How— where ?" cried L 

“In India. Ho was high in the con- 
fidence of the Rajah of , and well- 

nigh drew him into a revolt which 
would have lost the Rajah his domin- 
ions. The man was a Frenchman — 
liis name de Y , clever, bold, law- 

less. Wo insisted on his dismissal 
and banishment : it must be the same 
man —no two faces like his— yet this 
miniature seems nearly a hundred 
years old.” 

Mechanically I turned round the 
miniature to exnmine the back of 
it, and on the back was engravod 
a pentacle ; in the middle of the 
pcntacle a ladder, and the third step 
of the ladder was formed by the 
date 1765. Examining still more 
minutely, I detected a spring ; this, 
ou being pressed, opened the buck of 
the miniature as a lid. Within-side 
the lid were engraved “ Mariana 
to thee— Be faithful in life and in 

death to ” Hero follow* a name 

that I will not mention, but it was 
nut unfamiliar to me. T had heard 
it spoken of by old men in my child- 
bood as the name borne by a dazzling 
charlatan, t who had mode a great 
sensation in London for a year or so, 
and had fled the country on the 
charge of a double murder within 
his own house — that of his mistress 
and his rival I said nothing of this 

to Mr J- , to whom reluctantly I 

resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in open- 
ing the ft ret drawer within the irun- 
*ue - we found great difficulty in 
opening the second ; it was not 
locked, but it resisted all efforts, till 
inserted in the chinks the edge 
of a chisel. When we had thus 
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drawn it forth, we found a very 
singular apparatus in the nicest 
otobt. Upon a small thin book, or 
rather tablet, was placed a saucer of 
crystal ; this tauoer was filled with a 
dear liquid— on that liquid floated a 
kind of compass, with a needle shift- 
ing rapidly round, but instead of the 
usual points of a compass were seven 
strange characters, not very unlike 
those used by astrologers to denote 
the planets. A very peculiar, but 
not strong nor displeasing odour, 
came from this drawer, which was 
liued with a wood that we afterwards 
discovered to be hazel. Whatever 
the cause of this odour, it produced a 
material effect on the nerves. We 
all felt it. even the two workmen who 
were in tne room— a creeping tingling 
sensation from the tips of the fingers 
to the Toots of the hair. Impatient 
to extmino the tablet, I removed the 
Baucer. As I did so the needle of 
the compass went round and round 
with exceeding swiftness, and I felt 
a Bhock that run tlirongh my whole 
frame, so that I dropped the saucer 
on the floor. The liquid was Bpilt — 
the aancor was broken— tho compass 
rolled to tho end of the room— and 
at that instant the walls shook to 
and fro, os if a giant had swayed and 
rocked them. 

The two workmen were so fright- 
ened tliat they ran up tho ladder by 
w r hich wo had descended from tho 
trap-door ; but seeing that nothing 
more happened, they were easily in- 
duced to return. 

Meanwhile I had opened the tab- 
let : it was bound in a plain red 
leather, with a silver clasp ; it con- 
tained but one sheet of thick vellum, 
and on that uheet were inscribed, 
within a double pentacle, words in 
old monkish Latin, which are liter- 
ally to be translated thus : — “ On *11 
that it cun roach within these walla 
— sentient or inanimate, living or 
dead — os moves the needle, so work 
my will I Accursed be tho bouse, and 
restless be the dwellers therein.” 

We found no more. Mr J burnt 

the tablet and its anathema. He razed 
to the foundations the part of the 
building containing the secret room 
with the chamber over it He had 
then the ouurugo to inhabit the bouse 
for a month, and a quieter, 
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better-conditioned house could not 
be found in all London. Subse- 

r ntly he let it to advantage, and 
tenant has made no complainta. 
But my story i* not yet aone. A 

few days after Mr J had removed 

into the house, £ paid him a visit. 
We were standing by the open win- 
dow and conversing. A van contain- 
ing some articles of furniture which 
he was moving from his former house 
was at the door. I had just urged 
on him my theory, that all those 
phenomena regarded as supermun- 
dane had emanated from a human 
brain ; adducing the charm or rather 
curse we had found and destroyed 
in support of my philosophy. Mr 

J was observing in reply, u That 

even if mesmerism, or whatever 
analogous power it might be called, 
could really thus wort in the ab- 
sence of the operator, and produce 
effects so extraordinary, still oould 
those effects continue when the 
operator himself was dead ? and if 
the spell had been wrought, and, 
indoea, the room walled up, more 
than seventy years ago, the prolia- 
bility was, that ‘ the operator had 
long since departed this life;” Mr 

J , I say, was thus answering. 

whon I caught hold of his arm and 
pointed to the street below. 

A well-dressed man had crossed 
from the opposite side, and was ac- 
cofttingthe carrier in chance of tho 
van. His fuoe, as ho stood, was ex- 
actly fronting uur window. It was 
the face of the miniature we had dis- 
covered ; it was the face of tho por- 
trait of the noble three centuries 
ago. 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Mr J , 

“ that is the face of de V and 

scarcely a day older than whon I saw 
it in the Rtyab’s court in my youth ! " 

Seised by the same thought, we 
both hastened down stairs. I was 
first in the Btreet ; but the man had 
already gone. I osugfat sight of him, 
however, not many yards in advance, 
and in another moment I was by his 
aide. 

I had resolvod to speak to him, but 
when I looked into his face I felt as 
if it were impossible to do so. That 
eye— the eye of the serpent— fixed 
and held me spellbound. And with- 
al, about the man’s whole person 


there was a dignity, an air of pride 
and station and superiority, that 
would have made any one, habituated 
to the usages of the world, hesitate 
long before venturing upon a liberty 
or impertinence. And what oould I 
aay I what was it I would ask 1 Thus 
ashamed of my first impulse, I fell a 
few paces back, still, however, fol- 
lowing the stranger, undecided what 
else to da Meanwnile be turned the 
corner of the street ; a plain car- 
riage was in waiting, with a servant 
out of livery dressed like a valet-dc- 
jdact at the carriage-door. In an- 
other moment he had stepped into 
the carriage, and it drove off. I re- 
turned to the house. Mr J was 

still at the street door. He had 
asked the carrier what the stranger 
had said to him. 

u Merely askod, whom that house 
now belonged to." 

The same evening I happened to 
go with a friend to a place in town 
culled tho Cosmopolitan Club, a place 
open to men of all countries, all 
opinions, all degrees. One orderu 
one’s coffee, smokes one’s aigar. Ono 
is always sure to meet agreeable, 
sometimes remarkable persons. 

I had not been two minutes in the 
room Itoforo I beheld at a table, con- 
versing with an acquaintance of 
mine, whom I will designate by the 

initial G , tlie man— the Original 

of the Miniating He was now with- 
out bis hat, and the likeness was yet 
more startling, only I observed that 
while he was conversing there was 
less severity in the countenance ; 
there was even a smile, though a very 
quiet, and very cold one. The dig- 
nity of mien I had acknowledged in 
the street was also more striking ; a 
dignity akin to that which invest* 
some prince of the East— oonveying 
the idea of supreme indifference and 
habitual, indisputable, indolent, but 
resistless power. 

G soon after left the stranger, 

who then took up a scientific journal, 
which seemed to absorb his attention. 

I drew G aside — “ Who and 

what is that gentleman t ” 

“ That t On, a very remarkable 
man indeed. I met him last year 
amidst the caves of Petra — the scrip- 
tural Edom, He is the best Oriental 
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'scholar I know. We joined com- 
pany, bad an adventure with robber*, 
m which he showed a oooinea* that 
ttved our lives • afterward* be in- 
vited me to spend a day with him in 
a house he had bought at Damascus 
— a house buried amongst almond- 
blossoms and rosea— the moat beauti- 
ful thing 1 He bad lived there for 
some years, quite u an Oriental in 
grand style, I half suspect he is a 
renegade, immensely rich, very odd ■ 
by the by, a great meeme riser. I 
have seen him with my own eyee pro- 
duce an effect on inanimate things. If 
yon take a letter from your pocket 
and throw it to the othor end of the 
room, he will order it to come to his 
feet, and you will see tire letter 
wriggle itself along the floor till it 
has obeyed his command. Ton my 
honour ’tia true : I have seen him 
affect even the weather, disperse or 
collect clouds, by means of a glass 
tube or wand. Bat he does not Uko 
talking of these matter* to strangers. 
He has only jnst arrived in England ; 
BAya he hu not been here for a great 
many years ; let me introduce him 
to you. v 

“ Certainly ! He is English then ? 
What is hiB name ?” 

“ Oh 1 — a very homely one — Rich- 
ards." 

“ And what is his birth — his 
family 1 ” 

“ How do I know ? What doe* it 
signify?— no doubt some parvenu, 
but rich — so infernally rich I " 

G drew mo up to the stranger, 

and the introduction was effected. 
Tire manners of Mr Richards were 
not thosoof an adventurous traveller. 
Travellers are in general constitu- 
tionally gifted with high animal 
spirit* ; they are talkative, eager, im- 
perious. Mr Richards was calm and 
subdued in tone, with manners which 
were made distant by the loftiness of 
punctilious courtesy — the manners of 
a former age. I observed that the 
English he spoke was not exactly of 
our day. I should even have said 
that the accent was slightly foreign. 
Bat then Mr Richards remarked that 
be bad been little in the habit for 
many years of speaking in his native 
tongue. The conversation fell upon 
the changes in the aspect of London 
since be bad last visited our metro- 


polis. G then gbmoed off to the 

moral change*— literary, social, poli- 
tical — the great men who were re- 
moved from the stage within the last 
twenty years — the new great men 
who were owning on. In all this Mr 
Richards evinced no interest. He 
had evidently read none of our living 
authors, and seemed scarcely ac- 
quainted by name with otir younger 
statesmen. Once and only once ne 
laughed ; it was when G- — asked 
him whether ho had any thoughts of 
getting into Parliament And the 
langh was inward — sarcastic — sinis- 
ter — a sneer revised into a laugh. After 

a few minutes G left ns to talk to 

jwme other acquaintances who had 
just lounged into the room, and I 
then said quiotly— 

“ I have seen a miniature of you, 
Mr Richards, in the house you once 
inhabited, and perliapa built, if not 

wholly, at least in ]wvrt. in 

street. You passed by tnat house 
this morning. 

Not till I had finished did I reuse 
my eye* to his, and then his fixed 
my gase so steadfastly that I could 
not withdraw it— those fascinating 
serpent eyes. But involuntarily, anu 
a* if the words that translated my 
thought were dragged from me, I 
added in a low whisper, “ I have 
been a student in the mysteries of 
life and nature ; of tho*o mysteries 1 
have known the occult professors. I 
have the right to speak to yon thus.’’ 
And I ottered n certain pass-word. 

“Well,” said he dryly, “I concede 
the right — what would yon ask ?” 

“To what extent human will in 
certain temperumonts can extend ? ” 

“To what extent can thought ex- 
tend ? Think, and before you draw 
breath you are in China I " 

“Trua But my thought has no 
power in China." 

“ Give it expreBBion t and it may 
have : you may write down a 
thought whiclL, soouur or later, may 
alter the whole condition of China. 
What is » law but a thought? 
Therefore thought is infinite— there- 
fore thought has power : not in pro- 
portion to it* value — a bad thought 
may make a bad law as potent as a 
good thought can make a good one.” 

“ Ye* ; whst you say confirms my 
own theory. Through invisible cur- 
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rents one hwnan brain may tnma- 
mit its ideas to other human b rains 
with the tame rapidity aa a thought 
promulgated by risible means. And 
as thought is imperishable — aa it 
leaves its stomp behind it in the 
natural world even when the thinker 
has passed out of this world — so the 
thought of the living may have 
power to rouse up and revive the 
thoughts of the dead— such aa those 
thoughts vxrt. in life — though the 
thought of the living cannot reach 
the thoughts which the dead now 
may entertain. Is it not so 1 ° 

“I decline to answer, if in my 
judgment, thought has the limit you 
would fix to it ; but proceed. You 
have a special question you wish to 
put," 

“ Intense malignity in an intenso 
will, engendered in a peculiar tem- 
perament, and aided by natural 
means within the roach of science, 
may produce effects like those as- 
cribed of old to evil magic. It 
might thus haunt tho walla of a 
human habitation with spectral re- 
vivals of all guilty thoughts and 
guilty deedB once conceived and done 
within thoso walls ; all, id short, 
with which the evil will claims jx/jt- 
port and affinity,— imperfect, inco- 
herent, fragmentary snatches at tho 
old dramas acted therein years ago. 
Thoughts thus crossing each other 
hap-haxard, as in the nightmare of 
a vision, growing up into phantom 
sights and sounds, aud all serving to 
create horror, not because those 
sights and sounds arc really visita- 
tions from a world without, out that 
they ore ghastly monstrous renewals 
of what have been in this world it- 
10 If, set' into malignant play by a 
malignant mortal. And it is through 
the material agency of that human 
brain that these things would ac- 
quire even a human power — would 
strike as with the shock of electri- 
city, and might kill, if the thought 
of the person assailed did not rise 

T rior to the dignity of the origi- 
assailer — might kill the most 
powerful animal if unnerved by fear, 
but not injure the feeblest man, if 
while his flesh crept, his mind stood 
out fearless. Thus, when in old 
stories we read of s magician rent to 
pieces by the fiends he Had evoked — 


or atm more, in Eastern legends, 
that one magician soooeeds by arts 
in destroying another— there may be 
so far troth, that a material being 
has clothed, from its own evil pro- 
pensities, certain elements and fluids, 
usually quiescent or harmless, with 
awful shape and terrific force; — 
iost as the lightning that had lain 
hidden and innocent in the cloud 
becomes by natural law suddenly 
visible, takes a distinct shape to the 
eye, and can strike destruction on 
the object to which it is attracted.” 

“You are not without glim pse s 
of a very mighty secret," said Mr 
Richards, composedly. “ According 
to your view, could a mortal obtain 
the power you speak of, he would 
necessarily dc a malignant and evil 
being." 

“ If the power were exercised as I 
have said, moat malignant and most 
evil — though I bolieve in the an- 
cient traditions that he could not in- 
jure the good. His will could only 
injure those with whom it has estab- 
lished an affinity, or over whom it 
forces unresisted sway. I will now 
imagine an example that may be 
within the laws of nature, yet seem 
wild us tho fables of a bewildered 
monk. 

“ You will remomlicT that Albcrtus 
Magnus, after describing minutely 
the process by which spirits may be 
invoked and commanded, adds em- 
phatically, that the process will in- 
struct and avail only to the few— 
that a man must Ik Lorn a magi- 
cian ! — that is, bora with a peculiar 
physical temperament, aa a mau is 
born a poet. Rarely are men in 
whose constitution lurks this occult 
power of the highest order of intel- 
lect ; — usually in the intellect there 
is some twist, perversity, or disease. 
But, on the other band, they must 
possess, to an astonishing degree, the 
faculty to concentrate thought on a 
single object— the energic faculty 
that we call will. Therefore, though 
their intellect be not sound, it is ex- 
ceedingly forcible for the attainment 
of what it desires. I will imagine 
such a person, pre-eminently gifted 
with this constitution and its con- 
comitant forces. I will place him in 
the loftier grades of society. I will 
suppose his desires emphatically 
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those of the •ensn&list — he has, 
therefore, a strong love of life. He 
is an absolute egotist — his will is 
oon centred in himself — he haa fierce 
passions — he knows no enduring, no 
holy affections, but he can oovet 
eagerly what for the moment he de- 
sires— he can hate implacably what 
opposes itself to his objects — he 
can commit fearful crimes, yet feel 
small remorse — he resorts rather 
to curses upon others, than to peni- 
tenoe for his misdeeds. Circum- 
stances. to which his constitution 
guides Dim, lead him to a Tare know- 
ledge of the natural secrets which 
may serve his egotism. He is a 
close observer where bis passions 
encourage observation, he is a minute 
calculator, not from love of truth, 
but where love of self sharpens bis 
faculties, — therefore he can be a man 
of science. I suppose snch a being, 
having by experience learned the 
power of his arts over others, trying 
whai may be tho power of will over 
his own frame, and studying all 
that in natural philosophy may in- 
crease that power. He loves life, he 
dreads death ; lie trill* U> live on. He 
cannot restore himself to youth, he 
cannot entirely stay tho progress of 
death, he cannot mate himself im- 
mortal in the flesh and blood ; but 
he may arrest for a time so prolonged 
as to appear incredible, if I said it 
—that hardening of the parts which 
constitutes old age. A year may age 
him no more than an hour ages an- 
other. His intense will, scientifically 
truined into system. operates, in short, 
over the wear ana tear of his own 
frame. He lives on. That he may not 
seem a portent and a miracle, he die* 
from time to time, seemingly, to cer- 
tain persona. Having schemed the 
transfer of a wealth that suffices to his 
wants, he disappears from one cor- 
ner of the world, and contrives that 
his obsequies shall be celebrated. 
He reappears at another corner of the 
world, where he resides undetected, 
and doea not revisit the scenes of his 
former career till all who could re- 
member his features are no more. He 
would be profoundly miserable if he 
had affections, — he has none bot for 
himself No good man would accept 
his longevity, and to no men, good 
or bad, would he or oould he com- 


municate its true secret. Such a man 
might exist ; snch a man as I have 
described I see no w before me 1 — Duke 
of , in the court of , divid- 

ing time between lust and brawl, al- 
chemists and wizards ■ — again, in 
the last century, charlatan and cri- 
minal, with name less noble, domi- 
ciled in the house at which you gazed 
to-day, and flying from the law you 
had outmged, none knew whither ; — 
traveller once more revisiting Lon- 
don, with the same earthly passions 
which filled yonr heart when races 
now no more walked through yonder 
streets ; — outlaw from the school of 
all the nobler and diviner mystics ; — 
execrable Image of Life in Death 
and Death in Life, I warn you back 
from tho cities and homes of health- 
fill men ; buck to the ruins of de- 
parted empin'8 : back to the deserts 
of nature unredeemed I " 

There answered me a whisper so 
musical, so potently musical, that it 
seemed to enter into my whole being, 
and subdue me despite myself Thus 
it said— 

“ I have sought one like you for 
the last hundred years. Now I have 
found you, wo part not till I know 
what I desire. The vision that »oc* 
through the Past, and cleaves through 
tho veil of tho Future, is iu you at 
this hour ; uever before, never to 
come again. Tho vision of no puling 
fantastic girLof no sick-bed Bomnarn- 
bulo, but oF a strong man, with 
a vigorous brain. Soar and look 
forth ! ” 

As he spoke I felt as if T rose ont 
of myself upon eagle wings. All the 
weight seemed gone from air, — roof- 
less the room, roofless the dome of 
space. I was not in the body — 
where I knew not — but aloft over 
time, over earth. 

Again I heard the melodious whis- 
per, — “You say right. I bare mas- 
tered great secrets by the jtower of 
Will true, by Will and by Science 
I can retard the process of years : 
but death comes not by age alone. 
Can I frustrate the accidents which 
bring death upon the young T t 

“No ; every accident is a provi- 
dence. Before ^providence snap* 
every human will." 

“ Shall I die at last, age* and ages 
hence, by the slow, though men- 
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table, growth of time, or by the 
cause that I call accident ! n 

a cause yon call accident” 
not the end still remote t” 
asked the whisper, with a slight 
tremor. 

“ Regarded u m y iif e regards time, 
it is still remote." 

“ And shall I, before then, mix with 
the world of men os I did ere I 
learned these secrets, resume eager 
interest in their strife and their 
trouble— battle with ambition ; and 
ubo the power of the sage to win the 
powor that belongs to kings 1 " 
u You will yet play a part on 
the earth that will till earth with 
commotion and amaie. For won- 
drous designs have you, a wonder 
yourself, been permitted to livo 
on through the centuries. All the 
secret! you have stored will then 
have their uses — all that now 
make* you a strungor amidst the ge- 
nerations will contribute then to 
make you their lord. As the trees 
and the straws are drawn into a 
whirlpool— as they spin round, are 
sucked to the deep, and again tossed 
aloft by the oddies so shall races and 
thrones be plucked into the charm of 
yonr vortex. Awful Destroyer— but 
in destroying, made, against your 
own will, a Constructor ! ” 

“ And that date, too, is fur off ! ” 

“ Far off ; when it comes, think 
your end in this world is at hand !" 

, u How and what is this end 1 Look 
east, west, south, and north.* 1 

“ In the north, where you Dover 
yet trod — towards the point whence 
your instincts have warned you, there 
a spectre will seize you, *Tm Death ! 
I see a ship — it is haunted — ’tis 
chased — it sails on. Baffled navies 
sail after that ship. It enters the 
region of ice. It passes a sky red 
with meteors. Two moons stand on 
high, over ioe- reefs I eee the ship 
locked between wliite defiles — they 
are ice- rocks. I see the dead strew 
the docks— stark and livid, green 


before yom through the will you live 
on, gnawed with famine : And nature 
no longer obeys yon in that death- 
spreading region the sky is s sky 
of iron, and the air haa iron clamps, 
and the ioe- roc ka wedge in the 
ship. Hark how it cracks and groans. 
Ice will imbed it as amber im- 
beds a straw. And a man has gone 
forth, living yet, from the ship and 
its dead ; and he has clambered up 
the spikes of an ioeberg, and the two 
moons gaze down on his form. ' 'That 
manisyoureelf; andterrorisonyou — 
terror; and terror has swallowea your 
will And I see swarming up the 
stoop ice-rock, grey griesly things. 
The bears of the north have scented 
their quarry— they come near you 
and nearer, shambling and rolling 
their bulk. And in that day every 
moment shall soem to you longer 
than the centuries tlirough which you 
have passed. And heed this— after 
life, moments continued make the 
blias or the hell of eternity.” 

“ Hush,” said the whisper ; “ hat 
the day, you assure me, is far off— 
very far ! I go back to the almond 
and rose of Damascus 1 — sleep ! 11 

The room swam before my eyes. 
I became insensible. When I re- 
covered, I found G holding my 

hand and smiling. Ho said, ‘‘You 
who have always declared yourself 
proof against mesmerism, have suc- 
cumbed at last to my friend Rich- 
ards,’** 

“ Where is Mr Richards ?” 

“ Gone, when you passed into a 
trance— saying quietly to me, ‘ Your 
friend will not wake for an hour.* ” 

I asked, as collectedly as I could, 
where Mr Richards lodged. 
u At the Trafalgar HoteL” 

“ Give me your arm,” Baid I to 

G , “let us call on him; I 

have something to Bay.” 

When we arrived at the hoteL we 
were told that Mr Richards had re- 
turned twenty minutes before, paid 
his bill, left directions with his ser- 


mould on their limbe. All are dead 
but one man — it is you I But years, 
though so slowly they come, have 
then scathed you. There is the com- 
of age on your brow, and the 
is relaxed in the oella of the 
brain. Still that will, though en- 
feebled, exceeds all that man knew 


vant (a Greek) to pack his effects, and 
proceed to Malta by the steamer that 
should leave Southampton the next 
day. Mr Richards had merely said of 
his own movements, that he had visits 
to pay in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and it was uncertain whether be 
should be able to reach Southampton 
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in time for that steamer • if not, he Do you doubt my power to lay on 
should follow in the next one. you thii command T— try to diiobey 

The waiter uked me my name, me At the end of the third month. 
On my informing him, he care me the spell ie raised. For the feet I 
a note that Mr Richard* had left for spare you. I shall visit your grave 
me, in case I called. a year and a day after it has reoeived 

The note was as follows: — “I you." 
wished you to utter whst was in your So ends this strange story, which 
mind. You obeyed. I have there- I ask no one to believe. I write it 
fore established power over you. For down exactly three months after I 
three months from this day yon can reoeived the above note. I could 
communicate to no living man what not write it before, nor could I show 
has passed between ns— yon cannot to G , in spite of his urgent re- 

even show this note to the friend by quest, the note which I read under 
your side. During three months, too gas-lamp by his side, 
silence complete as to me and mine. 


THE PEACE— WHAT IB IT? 

Thr war is over, —peace has return- again— conld not openly, and as it 
ed. But before we throw upouroaps were officially, discuss the ftiture of 
and hnsso, let ns see bow matters the Napoleonic policy. But it is 
stand. Is Europe as it was ? — or what most needful that this be done, if 
are the changes which this war has we would not have this oountry be 
wrought in the equilibrium of States, taken at disadvantage, and hummed 
and in our prospects for the future l in tho toils of the subtlest and most 
“ I confess to you," said Lord Derby far-seeing of calculators that ever sat 
at the regpnt Conservative banquet on a throne, and who now wields 
in London, 11 that, from the informa- with consummate skill the ontire 
tion we are at, present in possession forces of the most military nation in 
of, I look to the state of affairs aris- Europe. Lot us Bee, then, what is 
ing out of this peace as more critical the state of attain now that this new 
and dangerous tnaji before,” In theso Napoleon has ended fris second war. 
words to* noble Earl had, apparently, Peace has come, Mk)^ ? And the 
primarily in view the general dia- Peace itself, whattBBl /tfitpcaoe: 
satisfaction which the broken pledgee ot but the halt which tho flood of 
of the French Emperor have pro^ military ambition- makes ere it bunt 
dneed in Italy: but his voice o^in to a new channel 1 
warning had a wider significance. The Emperor of the French has 
He closed bis review of foreign affaire achieved this peace in the manner 
by declaring that “the keeping of onr contemplated by him from the first 
fleet in a state of complete prepare- The war with Austria, which he 
tion is essential to the very existence planned and induoed in bis Cabinet* 
of this country. I lay we desire to he has carried out successfully in the 
remain at peace ; but the position of field. It was his grand aim to local- 
Franoe at this moment, with a ise the war, and to make it a short 
powerful army, with a large and in- one ; and in these and other objects 
creaming navy, and the military spirit he has been entirely successful. Eu- 
and excitement awakened Ln the rope stood by, while he played his 
people, may involve us in a war game in Italy : now the game is 
which must be injurious to the hap- played out, and few yet know what 

E ineas and interests of this country.” it was. To us it seems that the im- 
s this inference from the present penal meeting at Villafranca will 
condition of affaire a correct one? prove hardly less memorable than 
We entertain no doubt that it is. its counterpart fifty-two years ago 
The noble Earl — but yesterday Pre- at Tilsit Napoleon IIL has made 
mier, and wh# may aoon be Premier a brilliant campaign, — winni ng 
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for himaelf the renown of a victoriou* 
GensnU, and for hia troop* a prestige 
rivalling that of the Grand Army in 
the palmiest days of the Fuat Em- 
pire. And now, continuing his policy 
of subtle and far-reaching calculation, 
he closes the war by propitiating his 
foe, and securing a groundwork for 
fresh military and political combina- 
tions, of which he himself will be the 
mainspring. Under the garb of gener- 
osity and moderation, he has driven 
the wedge into Europe, and is now in 
a position to split up it* States as he 
desires, He has done much to alien- 
ate Austria from Germany, and l>oth 
of these Powers from England. Thus 
the great bul wark against the revival 
of Napoleoniam is undermined. The 
only Powers who had an interest and 
the power to withstand the ambitious 
projects of France and Russia are not 
only aJionatcd from one another, but 
one of them probably stands ready to 
join the game on the other ride. Be- 
reft of Lombardy, Austria already 
look* to compensate herself by joining 
with Russia and France in the coming 
dismemberment of Turkey,- leaving 
Prussia to keep the RheDish pro- 
vince* from Frauoe. if she can, and 
England the difficult task of guard- 
ing her world-wide interest* wUhoat 
an ally. Such, it appears to us, will 
prove to be the results of this war, — 
a war which was bo warmly ap- 
plauded by the greater part of the 
Liberal* in tiii* country, — which 
Lord John Russell commended for 
its dirinterested generosity on the 
part of France, and to which Lord 
Palmerston publicly wished success I 
The Radicals— whoso chiefs, as they 
do not aocept the res [wnribili ties of 
office, can afford to change their opi- 
nions— have already become consi- 
derably disenchanted with the wax. 
and begin to see that the imperial 
despot of Fntnoe was merely playing 
with and trading on their sympathiea 
But Lords Palmeratou ana Russell— 
now become Premier and Foreign 
Secretary— have committed them- 
selves too far in support of the 
French Emperor to admit of any re- 
calcitration on their part We shall 
doubtless hear them eulogising the 
generosity and moderation of their 
good friend and faithful ally the Em- 
peror Napoleon,— proclaiming how 
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entirely the issue of the war ha* 
disproved the charge* of ambition 
brought against him,— and congratu- 
lating Parliament on the gain which 
has accrued to Europe from this war 
by consolidating peace ! 

If .words are to be accepted instead 
of acts, Napoleon III will give every 
support to his dupes in the British 
Cabinet. Of diplomatic professions 
of friendship and “reassuring” note* 
in the Momteur we doubt not there 
will be plenty. It is true that the 
rapid increase of the French Davy is 
being continued, — that the greatest 
activity prevails in fortifying the 
French coasts, especially the coasts 
of the Channel, — and also, it is 
affirmed that a large Channel fleet 
is being formed at Brest and Cher- 
bourg, with gunboats, and meana for 
embarking and disein narking troops. 
All this is very threatening in a 
Power like France, which (unlike 
England) hardly needs a fleet save 
for the purposes of an offensive war. 
Nevertheless the time is not yet. 
It is the interest of the French 
Emperor for tho present, to disarm 
the suspicions of the British public 
by professions of friendsliin towards 
ourselves, and by a wise moderation 
oa regards the affaire of Italy. Al- 
though Austria is, we believe, now 
very much detached from Prussia and 
from England, Napoleon remembers 
that Germany is still growling, and 
lie hasnodesiro t. fight England when 
there is still the probabQity of his 
having at the same time to encounter 
a German army on the Rhine. He 
has little or nothing of hisUncle’s love 
of war. He can fight, and fight well 
—none better, apparently : but he 
will never appeal to arms until he 
has beforehand socured the victory 
by the profound combinations of hi* 
diplomacy. Whenever he attacks a 
country, depend upon it he has pre- 
viously estranged it* allies, or under- 
mined its defence*. Austria might 
have won a battle during this war ; 
but with France and Italy against 
her, and with Russia keeping off 
Germany, snd sowing disaffection in 
her eastern provinces, she never at 
any moment nad a chance of emerg- 
ing victorious from the contest. 
This is the art of war as practised 
by Napoleon III. Hai* a good *ol- 
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dier, bet he ho HtUl more of the 


statesman in hi* character. It vu 
said of Lord Clyde in the Indian war, 
that “ he never sent a man where a 
cannon ball would do as well and 
at Lucknow he never let loose our 
troops against the defence* until the 
artillery had done half the work. 
Jnst so is it with Napoleon IIL : be 
will never attack another State nntil 
his diplomacy ha* prepared masked 
batteries sufficient to render the ene- 
my’s position untenable. We are weak 
enough at present. With our army 
in India, with ourfleetjustnbout equal 
to that of Trance, and with all the 
facilities for invasion which steam has 
introduced, there is nothing in our 
position to deter France (especially 
as she is countenanced by Russia) 
from attacking us. The First Napo- 
leon would not huve hesitated a mo- 
ment. But bis nephew is a man of 
another stamp. He will never enter 
willingly on a long or doubtful war. 
He has great schemes to accomplish, 
but he is resolved to accomplish them 
pieoemeal. In playing his profound 
game for the aggrandisement of 
France, he carefully hides his hand, 
ajid shows only the single card tliat 
suits his play lor the moment. He 
will not set all Europe in a blaze, by 
publishing his whole projects at once, 
W bile humbling Austria and extend- 
ing French influence over Italy, it 
would have been madness for him to 
announce that he is resolved upon 
extending France to the Rhine at the 
expense of Germany, and of curtail- 
ing the maritime ascendency of Eng- 
land, by wresting from her Gibraltar 
aud the Ionian Islands. AJ1 that 
will come in due course, if Napoleon 
lives to play out his game. But for 
the present it will host suit him to 
lull Europe into security again by a 
short peace, and by a shtrw of great 
moderation as regards his conquests 
iu Italy. Hence, we repeat, we may 
look for “ re^-aasoring ” notes in the 
Monitmr. and for diplomatic assur- 
ance* of hi* Imperial Majesty's de- 
sire to remain on good term* with 
England. And, be it observed, he 
can make such assurance*, without 
violating In any way the code of di- 
plomatic truth. He doe* desire peace 
with England for the present. And 
moreover, when a Government, or 
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even an individual, says, * I dedre 
to be on good term* with you," such 
words oertainly by do mean* pledge 
the speaker to be your friend when 
your interests and h» come to clash. 
Napoleon III. doe* nothing by acci- 
dent or impulse. His uniform pro- 
fession* of a desire to maintain friend- 
ship with this country, not only help 
to maintain that friendship so long 
as he desires it, but* when the rup- 
ture comes, they will greatly help to 
throw the blame off him Dpon os. 
When that time cornea, we doubt not 
ho will turn round upon us with 
roost imperial coolness, aud say. 
“ You are an ungrateful nation— all 
along have I soeght to propitiate 
your friendship, hut now I can bear 
with you no longer." And in an im- 

g i rial pamphlet he will appeal to 
urope whether ho has not behaved 
to us most loyally, and whether tuch 
falseness ami arrogance ss ours can 
be tolerated by the commonwealth of 
nutions 1 He will then take credit 
for having stood by us and saved ns 
during the war with Russia, — for 
having remained friendly to u* 
throughout the great crisis of the 
Indian revolt, — and, even when our 
press preached regicide, and sympa- 
thised with Oreini, for having re- 
strained his infuriated army that 
longed to invade the u asylum of 
assassins," at a time when our army 
was in India, and oUr fleet (thanks to 
Lord Palmerston) wa» inferior to 
that of France, He will pretend that 
his conduct on these occasions wa* 
so many friendly sacrifices on his 
part (whereas they were necessary 
links in hi* far-seeing policy), lor 
which England has requited him with 
nothing but ingratitude. Such is the 
man with whom we lmve to do. Ho 
fights from a vantage-ground. He ia 
not only by far the ablest head in 
Europe, but he can work towards his 
ends with a steadiness and secresy 
which are imjaisaihle to the Govern- 
ment of this country. In a free coun- 
try the Government cannot take a 
step without the support of the na- 
tion. The nation cannot be expected 
io support a poliqr which It doe* not 
n nd prats. nd \ and in order that It may 
understand, it miwt be supplied with 
ail the information which the Go- 
vernment possesses, and an explana- 
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tion of the policy upon which the 
Government is acting. But u long 
u wax is not actually imminent, a 
Government cannot well proclaim 
ita suspicions or conviction* a* to 
the insraoerity of other Power* : and 
hence a great disadvantage to a popu- 
lar Government like ours, For while 
a despotic monarch can maintain the 
language and semblance of peace 
until hi* foroea are actually ready to 
march, the language of war must re- 
sound through thi* country foqmonths 
before Parliament will even vote 
money wherewith a war -establish- 
ment may be raised. This disad- 
vantage on our part i* more espe- 
cially to be remembered when we 
have to deal with France under ita 
present ruler. In a long war, Great 
Britain would easily prove more than 
a match for any Power in the world ; 
but, we repeat, it is short wans that 
are the game of Napoleon IIL ; and, 
having humiliated us in the first rash 
of tho contest, it will be his ixdicy to 
make up matters again before the 
war becomos one d Poutrance. And, 
he know* well, there is a strong party 
in this country who, for the Bake of 
their yarns ana calicoes, will t>e quite 
ready to make peace in such circum- 
stances. We make no special com- 
plaint against Napoleon IIL Viewed 
from the French point of view, his 
policy is right enough. He in only do- 
ing what any other ruler would do, if 
possessed of the same genius. But. 
if the cliaracter of hia policy be such 
as wo believe it to lie, it concerns this 
oountry to be on its guard. And at 
the present moment, when public 
attention gives itself readily to the 
subject, it may l>e well to take this 
Italian war as a text, and to direct 
attention to the light which it throws 
upon the Napoleonic policy. 

The firet point which must strike 
any one who ha* studied this war 
from its origin is this — that Napoleon 
IIL is quite willing and ready to 
make a war whenever it suits him 
to do so. The Italian war, as the 
late Government did not hesitate 
to proclaim, was “ unnecessary.” No 

E orate were at issue which could not 
ave been settled by diplomatic ne- 


gotiation. Austria had been doing 
nothing to provoke or attack France. 
Austria was simply what she hsd 
been ever since Louis Napoleon be- 
came ruler of France. Indeed, if she 
gave no offence during the past years 
of Napoleon’s rule, she was giving 
infinitely lew now. Never before had 
Austria showed herself so willing to 
make conception* in Italy • indeed 
(as Lord Cowley’s despatch of 9th 
March* shows), all that the French 
Emperor professed to our Govern- 
ment to require, the Austrian Govern- 
ment was willing to concede. But 
Napoleon was bent upon war. What 
he wanted, was not administrative 
reforms in Central Italy, but a war 
in which he might play the part of 
“ liberator M of Italy, and encircle his 
brows with some of his Uncle’s lau- 
rels. And so the war came. Second- 
ly, as regards the war itself, it is im* 
poeaible not to note the lesson which 
it gives ns as to the extraordinary 
development which the martial power 
of France has undergone under the 
present Emperor. When Austria, 
during the negotiations, proposed a 
general disarmament, the French 
Government replied that it could not 
do so as “ France had never armed.” 
This aseortion, of course, was very 
fur from being strictly true — it was a 
diplomatic auibble bordering on a 
lie. Nevertheless it is quite true 
that France at that time nad made 
no extrnordina.y levies of men ; yet, 
within a month afterward b, what did 
we see 1 The instant war was de- 
clared, the Emperor was able to for- 
ward into Italy an army capable, in 
conjunction with the Sardinians, of 
overpowering in Lombardy the whole 
available forces of the great military 
empire of Austria,— while a powerful 
separate expedition of land and sea 
forces euterw the Adriatic, — and an 
army of 160,000, with 400 cannon, 
was ready under the Duke of Mala- 
kotf, not only to guard, but, if neces- 
sary, to assume the offenBive on the 
frontier of the Rhine. And all these 
armies were supplied d mereril as re- 
gards commissariat and transport, — 
were equipped with, and trainea to the 
use of the newest improvements in war- 


* The principal portion* of thi* important despatch are quoted in last month’* 
Magaima, p. 12A 
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fare, each sb rifled artillery, the sword- 
bayonet, <fcc. — and moreover, by long 
training in the Ohalon* and other 
camp* at home, the soldier* were 
able at the very ontaet to deport ,them- 
■elve* in the field and bivouac aa 
veteran* We oommend theae facta 
to the consideration of that well- 
intentioned but .weak-minded party 
amongst us who imagine that war u 
incompatible with the enlightenment 
of the present age, and that this 
country has nothing to fear if we do 
not seek a quarrel of ourselves. The 
fact that the French Emperor has 
shown himself quite ready to maix 
a war when it suits him, and can on 
thf. instant engage in it with such 
powerful forces, is, we trust, a lesson 
of the late war which will not be 
quickly forgotten. 

Of the effects which this brilliant 
and victorious campaign must have 
iu exciting the military passion of 
the Frcneli nation, we need not 
speak. Every odc is aware of it, 
and we need not waste time iu estab- 
lishing n point which nobody ques- 
tions. But the manner in which the 
war has boen cloeed suggests some 


reflections which may escape the ordi- 
nary observer. That the war was 
terminated so abruptly, In no way 
surprise* us. It is simply what we 
expected and had foretold. Five 
wontkj ago (writing ten weeks be- 
fore the outburst of hostilities, and 
when moet people did not believe 
there would do a war at *111 we ex- 
pressed our certain conviction that 
Napoleon was beut upon war.— that 
his aim would be to localise tue con- 
test in Italy, and that with the support 
of Russia he would be able to do so ; 
that ho would make it a short war ; 
and that ho would not drive Austria 
to extremities, but would mvb Sar- 
dinia and the Italians, and end by 
ropitiating Austria, os formerly ho 
aa propitiated Rutuia.* That he 
has snubbed Sardinia, the terms of 
pence and the resignation of Count 
Uttvour sufficiently testify. Austria 
is not driven out of Italy ; Modena, 
which the Sardinian Government 
had publicly annexed, is handed 
over to its former ruler ; Tuscany is 

S 'ven Itack to its Austrian Grand- 
lke ; and no stipulation whatever 
has yet been made iu regnrd to those 


* Sec tho March number of the Magariue, whore (e. <j ), at p. 590, the actual 
counw of the war was thus predicted to tlie letter : — 

“ Napoloon HI. will aim at making thle war a short one ; and It will also be one 
of the first requisites in his eyes that it be not nllowod to overpass the limits of 
Itnly, and Assume a European character, Hiring rise to unforeseeable conjunctures. 
He must wish it to bo an Italian war confined t<> Italy; and he will aeek to Insure 
this by a previous understanding with Russia, the Influence of which great Power, 
exortod in unison with the objects of Franoe, will wholly neutralise tho influence of 
Ureat Britain and Prussia ou the other side. . . . Trie Freuoh Emperor, coolly 
assuring tbe**e Powers that ho is fighting merely to ‘ consolidate the peace of 
Europe,' by removing one of the disturbing conditions, will prosecute his gmne to it« 
clowo. . . And probably it is on the threat of a naval alliance between France and 
Russia against us, if we venture to interfere, that he reckons moat confidently to 
socure our non-intervention. . . . This war with Austria he regards as a neat 

littlo enterprise which can be carried on while the rest of Europo is at peace; and 
now is the time when it may be executed most successfully. Now, when Russia is 
willing to soo Austria weakened, and when none of the othor Powers can well inter- 
fere, in the time for the French Emperor to win brilliant renown for himself as the 
‘ Liberator of Italy/ and also to gain a powerful position in the Italian peninsula, 
aaoh as may be turned to good socoont in the farther and gnu i dor strife that is 
likely to ensue when the Ottoman empire falls to piocea, nud the Powers of Chris- 
tendom quarrel as to the distribution of the spoil. ... 

“ Napoleon III. will not seek to push Austria to extremities (his policy is never 
to push any power to extremitiea); and Sardinia and tho Italians may rely upon it 
that he will stop short In the enterprise whenever it suits himself, and comjol 
them also to do the same. Just as he refused to go along with England and Turkey 
in the war with Russia, after the French arms had been 1 covered with glory by 
the capture of Sebastopol, so assuredly will the Italians find him resolved to stop 
short in the ‘ liberation of Italy ’ aa Boon as he think" best for himself. Triumphs 
by short wars and diplomacy are the means upon which he relies to sggrandis* 
himself" 
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reform « in the Papal State®, a do- 
maud for which Napoleon made the 
pretext for his quarrel with Austria. 
Lombardy has been annexed to Sar- 
dinia ; bat the very manner in which 
this has been done shows how impe- 
riously Napoleon HI. deals with that 
“ Italian liberty" of which it suited 
him to awume the championship. 
One might have thought that the 
eitremely sensitive regard for liberty 
which brought Napoleon and his 
army across the Alps^ would have 
shown itself by consulting the wishes 
of the Lombards and others in re- 
gard to their future government. 
Nothing of the kind happened. 
Lombardy was handed over by 
Francis-Joscph to Napoleon III., 
who in turn made a present of it to 
the King of Sardinia. Moreover, in 
what condition is this gift whon thus 
presented! It is a garden without 
a wall, — it is a territory without a 
frontier. Or, to express the truth 
still more exactly, it is a garden 
bounded by a wall and gateways 
which belong to another aud un- 
friendly proprietor. Yenetia still 
belongs to Austria, and with it the 
famous qi unh'ilatutr of Austrian 
fortresses which domiuate Lom- 
bardy from the east Not only the 
strongholds of Verona and Legnago. 
but the fortresses of Mantua ana 
Peschiera. which stand actually in 
the middlo of the boundary -stream 
of the Miucio. remain in the posses- 
sion of the Austrians ; while Lom- 
bardy is throughout a level plain, 
without a single fortress that cm 
stand a siege, or any natural birricrs 
that could obstruct the advance of 
an army. Napoleon III. has too 
perfect a coup-d Veil, alike in military 
and political matters, uot to have 
been perfectly aware of the dofonce- 
loasnea* of the gift which lie thus 
made to Sardinia. But in all resjtecta 
it best suited him to make the 
aggrandisement of Sardinia subject 
to this gTeat drawback. Not only 
was the retention of these fortresses 
by Austria indispensable to that 
early close of the war which Napo- 
leon bad in view from the first ; out 
by handing over Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia without any frontier-bulwarks, 
he renders Sardinia even more de- 
pendent upon France than before. 


“ The union of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont," says the Emperor in his 
address to his army, u creates for us 
on this side of the Alps a powerful 
ally, who will owe to us Aw indepen- 
dence.” This is the simple truth. 
The new Lombardo- Sardinian king- 
dom is nothing more than an outpoet 
of France, dependent upon France 
for its existence, and through which 
French arms and influence may ad- 
vance to other conquests, whether 
military or diplomatic. 

It has ever been the policy of the 
new Napoleon to impress the world 
with an idea of his great moderation. 
The vivid recollection which Europe 
has of his Uncle’s insatiable ambition 
and career of conquest has hitherto 
boon the most formidable obstacle to 
the Nephew’B success. Hence, since 
ever he attained the supreme power 
in France, it has been hia grand aim 
to obliterate those recollections, and 
to disarm the suspicions of Europe. 
Hem* his ostentations declarations 
that “the Empire is peace,"— that 
“ the age of conquests is post,” — 
“ woe to him who shall firet interrupt 
the peace of Europe ]” Ac. &e. By 
these and other means he succeeded 
in impressing a considerable portion 
of the Euro]<eftn, and especially of 
the British, public with the belief 
that he was essentially a man of 
peace, who was thankful to be able 
to keep po*.j;saion of hia own throne 
without disturbing the possessions of 
his neighbours.— and that, to use his 
own phrase, all his conquests were to 
be at home, in improving the insti- 
tutions and developing the resources 
of France. Having consolidated hia 
power, however, he now finds himself 
strong enough to emerge from his no- 
viciate, aDd to begin to realise those 
schemesof ambition which behaslong 
meditated in secret. Yet now more 
than ever will heseek to surround him- 
self with the prestige of moderation. 
And it is not a mere hypocrisy, — it is 
a policy. He knows that nowadays 
it is impossible to make conquests m 
the old style. To have openly an- 
nexed an Italian province to France 
would, to use Talleyrand's phrase, 
have been ° worse than a crime— it 
would have been a fault." At the 
outset of his plans for remodelling 
the map of Europe, it becomes him 
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to be especially careful in his proceed- 
ings. Alter toe new system is fairly 
set agoing, by Russia and Austria 
appropriating province* of Turkey, 
the rounding of France by the an- 
nexing of Savoy and the Rheniah 
province* will appear a small matter. 
But moderate a* Napoleon III. pro- 
fesses to be, and make* a show of 
beiDg, at present a* regard* this 
Italian war, Europe will be far wrong 
if it believe* hi* version of matters. 
France ha* given Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and Sardinia will have to 
pay to France the expense* of the 
war. And for these expense* Nupo- 
leon IIL will have taken a bond 
over Savoy, or perhaps over the 
island of Sardinia, — tno latter an 
acquisition which Italy would not 
gnidge, and which, standing along- 
tiide of Corsica, would greatly aug- 
ment the power of France in the 
Mediterranean. Of ull this Euroiw 


Allies did not follow up it* sufcca*, 
when another victory must have in- 
sured the destruction of the Russian 
army. That wa» preol*ely the reason 
why it was not allowed to follow up 
ita aucceaa Immediately on the fall 
of Sebastopol, and when Peliseier 
and the Alliea were already extend- 
ing their right wing to turn the Rus- 
sian position on the height* of Trak- 
tir, we believe there i* no doubt that 
secret order* from Pari* caused the 
movement to he recalled, and en- 
joined the French Marshal to main- 
tain the etotug quo. In truth the 
Emperor had already begun tboee 

E rivate conference* with Baron Sce- 
ach, which resulted in the mission 
of that diplomatist to St Petersburg 
with those secret overtures and pro- 
mises from Napoleon which led the 
Czar to assent to negotiations for 
peace. The work thus begun was 
continued at Paris during the Confer- 


will at present hear nothing. The 
bond will only transpire when a con- 
venient season has come for acting 
upon it. Meanwhile Napoleon IIL 
will continue to proclaim to Europe 
bis extreme moderation, and his de- 
sire to be on good terms with every 
one — knowing this to be the best 
means for gradually working his wuy 
to the goal of hi* ambition. 

And meanwhile that ambition 
works. At Villufranca it entered 
upon a new phase. The first stnge 
ot overt Napoleonism l>egan with the 
fall of Sebagtopol, wlteu the French 
Emperor succeeded in gaining Russia 
a* a confidential ally uod abettor of 
his ulterior plans. In similar fashion 
now, we believe, he ends the Italian 
war by gainingover Austria tobis side. 
When the future historian descants 
upon tlie matcldess skill of the Na- 
poleonic policy, he will dwell long 
upon the imperial meeting at Villa- 
franca, and ui*>n the secret negotia- 
tions which attended the close of the 
Crimean war. There is a striking 
similarity in the policy of Napoleon 
IIL on these two occasions. In the 
Crimean war he had in England an 
ally as powerful as himself, and whose 
wiahe* he could not openly disre- 
gard -. therefore he resolved to carry 
hi* point by secret negotiation*. On 
the fall of Sebastopol, it was often 
asked why the great army of the 


encea, and wjis completed by the Bpo- 
cial mission of Count de Morny to tho 
Court of St Petersburg. The result 
wo now see in the jiurt which Russia 
has taken in supporting and covering 
Franco in her present intervention 
in Italy. Hub Italian war has liecn 
closed in the sunn* manner a* tho 
Russian one. A* soon a* success htul 
crowned the arms of France, and the 
contest had reached the point where 
a further prosecution of it would 
have converted it into a war d f«w- 
traiur, Napoleon III. Btopped short, 
and was the first to make advances 
for peace. Just a* England, then at 
length in good fighting order, and 
clamorouB for nnother campaign, 
found heraelf circumvented into 
by her ally after the fall of 
topol, so has Sardinia, though 
in etylo more injurious, been forced 
to pause in mid career now. Eng- 
land had been preparing for * grand 
attack on the arsenals of Russia in 
the Baltic, and for wise reasons 
longed for tho destruction of the 
Russian fleet ; Sardinia longs for the 
formation of a United Italy, and the 
total expulsion of Austria from the 
peninsula. But Napoleon III. de- 
sired neither of theae object*, sod ill 
both cases thwarted them. He de- 
sired to make an ally of Russia, oml 
uv that the preservation of her 
fleet was necessary to hi* future 
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plana, m a checkmate upon that of 
England : in like manner now, he de- 
aires to make an ally of Austria also 
in his ulterior projects, and tees that 
her maintenance in the Venetian ter- 
ritory will comport well with hie 
plan for extending her at the ex- 
pense of Turkey along the eastern 
aide of the Adriatic. This is the 
bribe by which he has reconciled the 
proud young Kaiser to the loss of 
Lombardy. He has in confidence 
opened to him the aeoond (and yet 
unpublished) chapter of the Napo- 
leonic policy, — in which Lb shown 
how Austria may more than repair 
her losses in Italy by gains in north- 
western Turkey — how the fend be- 
tween Austria and her terrible neigh- 
bour Russia may at once be closed — 
and how these Powers in alliance 
with France may henceforth securely 
make such revision of the European 
Treaties as will benoflt each of them, 
and oomport with the interests of 
them all. In that room at Villa- 
franca, Napoleon with digniflod 
courtesy would point out to his 
brother Emperor how little he asked 
in order that the war might be 
closed, — how that, after gaining two 
great victories, he was willing to ac- 
oept the terms which, when proposed 
by Austria herself in 1848, Lord 
Palmrrdon refuted to listen to , — and 
that when hw Lordship, now Pre- 
mier of England, was openly declar- 
ing his wish to see Austria entirely 
expelled from Italy, he (Napoleon), 
after all his successes, was content 
that Austria should retain the whole 
territory of Venice, with its impreg- 
nable bulwark of fortresses on thoMin- 
cio and Adige. Indignant at his deser- 
tion by Prussia, and at theavowed hos- 
tility of the British Government, Fran- 
cis-Joeeph would need little argument 
to prove that henoeforth it would be 
best for him to leave these Powers to 
look after themselves, and to seek 
new provinoes for himself, by joining 
with Russia and France in tearing 
up the treaties of 1815. Such we 
believe will prove to be the under- 
standing upon which peace has been 
made between the French and Aus- 
trian emperors at Yilkfranca. A 
memorable interview, which, though 
the projects discussed at it may not 
have boon of so sweeping a kind as 


those of Tilsit, yet may take as en- 
during a plaoe tn history, owing to 
the greater probability of these pro- 
jects being sncoesaftiUy accomplished. 

One most important change in the 
course of the Napoleonic policy ma- 
nifested in this Italian war is this, — 
that he now assumes to himself the 
championship of national liberty in 
Europe. This will prove, especially 
as regards the position of our own 
country, s fact of great consequence 
in affecting the future of European 
politics, it is not a change (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) in the 
Napoleonic policy —it is simply a de- 
velopment of it. It is a farther step 
in that far-seeing course which the 
reviver of Imperialism in France has 
marked out for himself Nor ought 
it to have come upon Europe entirely 
unexpectedly. A watchful observer 
of the conduct of Louis Napoleon 
may mark this, — that before he ever 
makes any of those sudden strokes 
or developments of his policy which 
bo surprise the general public of 
Europe, he has previously lei fall (as 
it were) sayings or declarations of 
principle to which he can refer back 
in explanation and justification of 
his new course. These sayings are 
dropped, as if by the bye, in the 
course of private conversations with 
public mon, or in public speeches, or 
in those manifestoes of policy by 
which he so assiduously propitiates 
the public opiniou of Europe. They 
are not meant to attract notice at the 
time ? and when they occur in public 
manifestoes, they seem mere obiter 
dicta or rhetorical flourishes. But 
Louis Napoleon never utters an un- 

S remeditated word, nor one which he 
oee not design to be of use to him 
either at the moment or with an eye 
to the future. Thus, in regard to the 
present point, it is several years 
since, in one of his manifestoes dur- 
ing the Russian war, he introduced 
the words, “ The eyes of all who suffer 
turn to France," And at the Con- 
ferences at Paris three years ago, his 
representative introduced the affaire 
of Italy, without any view to imme- 
diate action in the matter, but with 
a view to appropriate to himself the 
ground, in case circumstances should 
permit of his turnin g th e Italian ques- 
tion to account We could point 



out other instance* of t^Juanner 
in which Napoleon pave* the way 
for plane which, at the time of hu 
speaking, hare no ostensible exist- 
ence, and lire only in the railed re- 
oesms of hie own mind. But what 
is more important at present is to 
point out the manner in which this 
new phase of Napoleonism will af- 
fect the position and influence of 
England. England, as a military 
Power, can play but a small part in 
the affairs of Europe. But hitherto 
her moral power ha* been very great. 
Her rivals on the Continent are 
despotic governments, all of them 
more or lees in dread of revolution- 
ary movements in their own or ad- 
joining countries. England held the 
match which could explode some of 
those revolutionary volcanoes ; and 
once one of them is fairly in action, 
there must e ver be a great likelihood of 
the others blazing up too. This was 
the Bword of Damocles with which 
Canning onoe threatened the Conti- 
nental Powers when they inclinod 
to carry matters against ns with a 
high hand ; and unquestionably, 
however loth to use it, it has always 
been a weapon in our armoury which, 
if pushed to extremities, we could 
use with terrific force. Now the 
case is somowhat changed. Napo- 
leon, who knows the power of this 
weapon better than any one, has 
been working successfully to get it 
out of our hands. He cannot make 
much use of it himself, but he de- 
sires to got it out of the hands of 
England, However much he is our 
friend and ally at present, he knows 
full well that his policy and ours 
must clash in due time ; and he 
justly dreads to have such a weapon 
turned against himself A despot at 
home, he seeks to reach his ends piece- 
meal by short war*, and by flattering 
both imperialism and democracy with- 
out breaking with either. And he 
dreads exceedingly a general war, 

exciting 1§Le democracy of France ancl 
imperilling his position, by compel- 
ling him to become the open foe either 
of liberty or despotism. 

This new phase of the Napoleonic 
policy is amply expressed by the 
altered team of the imperial manifes- 
toes. For a long time the burden of 
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these manifestoes was, "the Empire 
is peace."—" the age of oonqueati ia 
past,"— woe to him who flirt disturbs 
the peaoe of Europe !" Now it is 
quite different Napoleon II L, in 
nil speech to the Chambers on Feb. 
1 } proclaimed that it is not only jus- 
tifiable but befitting on his part to go 
to war, w for the defence of great na- 
tional interests” (which, in another 
document, are announced as compris- 
ing H religion, philosophy, and civili- 
sation ”) ; and that “the interest of 
France is everywhere where there is 
a just cause, and where civilisation 
ought to be made to prevail.” And 
in a Ministerial circular issued a few 
days afterwards, the prefects were 
instructed to apprise the journals 
that the policy of his imperial Ma- 
jesty of France u is ready to mani- 
fest itself wherever the cause of jus- 
tice and civilisation is to be assisted.” 
This is just the propagandism of the 
Republic of 1792, accommodated to 
tho ear of the present age. The 
championship of “justice and civili- 
sation, religion and philosophy (!)," is 
certainly as vague a programme of 
policy os ever was submitted to the 
world. The words may mean no- 
thing or everything. They may bo a 
mere rhetorical flourisli, or a prospec- 
tive declaration of war against every 
Govern merit in Europe — or anywhere 
else. Europo will find that they do 
not mean nothing, — and that the 
vagueness is quite intentional on the 
wirt of his subtle Majesty of France, 
There is not anything in the actual 
words which cannot be diplomatically 
explained into nothingneflfl; and yet 
they contain, and are meant to con- 
tain, the germ of as many aggreetions 
upon other States as Napoleon may 
find himself in a position to carry 
out Will not the championship of 
" civilisation ” justify Napoleon in 
supporting Russia and Austria in 
aggrandising themselves at the ex- 
pense of Turkey ? Perhaps, also, of 
in corpora ting Portugal, the ally of 
Englan d, with Sprain, the mend of 
France I Will not the plea of " jus- 
tice” entitle him to attack Germany 
in order to win. for France the fron- 
tier of the Rhine, and to aim & blow 
at the maritime ascendancy of Eng- 
land, by demanding the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain, and of the Ionian 
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Islands to the po»e**or of the ad- 
joining ooaat ? Will not the defence 
of u national right*” justify him in 
aiding with the Viceroy of Egypt 
against the Saltan, and, in this way, 
secure the predominance of French 
influence on the Isthmus of Suez 1 
And a* for <f religion," will it not bo 
'a plea for him seeking to excite re- 
volt in Ireland, whenever it may anit 
him to apply a hostile pressure to 
Great Britain? Not that he cares a 
straw for the Catholic* of Ireland ; 
but he would make a tool of them 
for the moment in order to concuss 
the British Government more exne- 
ditiously into his term*. Just so did 
he act in this late war, with respect 
to Kossuth and the Hungarians. Wo 
never thought that a man of Kos- 
suth’s calibre could have so befooled 
himself. He has been thoroughly 
duped by the French Emperor, and 
has Bhown himself but a child when 
face to face with this new Napoleon, 
— who used him for three brief 
months, then tossed him asido like 
au old glove. Nor can we any longer 
give to Kossuth even the tribute of 
our pity. He was not only duped 
himself; but he made himself an ac- 
complice with Louis Napoleon in 
dtrprfm' this country. When tie wur 
iu Italy seemed approaching, Kos- 
suth oponod communications with 
the French Emperor (a*man whom 
he had always lmted aud publicly 
reviled) ; and as the first mode of 
turning him to account, Najxtloon 
got him to travL‘1 up and down Eng- 
land, employing his eloquence in dis- 
arming the suspicions of the English 
public, and in playing upon their 
sympathies with liberty, with the 
view of persuading us to look quietly 
on while the Emperor commenced his 
game of tearing up the Treutiesof I s j r>, 
and driving in the wedge by which 
he hopes to split up Europe to his 
liking. We repeat it, Kossuth, while 
befooling himself, has entirely for- 
feited tne sympathy of Englishmen. 
His own private letters to mends iu 


this country (recently published in 
the newspapers) show that he had 
great misgivings as to the intentions 
of the French Emperor. But in 
spite of this, he did not hesitate, at 
the bidding of the latter, to make 
himself a tool of the French policy, 
by delivering a series of lectures and 
addresses in England in favonr of 
the Italian war. When one foreigner 
at the bidding of another foreigner — 
when a Hungarian exile to please 
Napoleon III., sets himself to inter- 
fere with oar private concerns, and 
avails himself of the sympethy we 
have so freely granted him as a 
means of secretly playing into the 
hands of a foreign potentate, wo 
have done with him. As for his 
treatment by the Emperor Napoleon, 
what else could he expect ? He had 
persistently reviled tne Emperor as 
a puppet and a villain ; and when 
he went to take service under him, 
ho could only have done so with the 
intention or making him a tooL 
Instead of that, it was himself who 
was made the victim. The result 
showed that Kossuth, with all his 
ability aud eloquence, was but as 
an infant in the hands of the extra- 
ordinary man who rules Franco, and 
who now hohls in his power the 
fortunes of Europe. Even from this 
little fact wo can afford to learn a 
lesson : for never until the old popu- 
lar ideas of Louis Napoleon are dis- 
placed, and until the British publio 
recognises in him one of the most 
powerful and subtle intellects that 
the world has ever seen— a man 
gifted with a power of calculation 
that amounts to prescience, joined 
to a hand that never flinches and a 
tonguo that never reveals,— never, 
we say, until the British public so 
learns to appreciate this new Napo- 
leon, will it be possible for our Gov- 
ernment to cope with his policy, 
and make head against those new 
combinations which will date their 
birth from the momentous inter- 
view at Villafranca. 
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H0RSR-DRALI5G 

A bright blue sea with small leap- 
ing waves ; a cloudless sky ; and small 
rugged islands rising all around, some 
showing against the blue sky mere 
tUhouttin of pearly grey ■ some fainter 
Btill ; some nearer, catching the sun- 
shine on their jutting points, and 
displaying a mass of barren rocks 
covered, as if by landslips, with frag- 
ments of broken stone and rubbish ; 
no verdure, no cultivation • and, ex- 
cept once where a strange dead-look- 
ing white town; more resembling a 
collection of white fragments of rock 
than an abode of men, was seen 
perched on the top of a high hill, 
no signs of life. Bo showed the 
“ Isles of Greece,” as we looked on 
them from the deck of the “Emperor” 
of Hull, on the afternoon of the 9th 
May 1854. 

Myself and my companion, the 
latter the principal and myself the 
assistant in a horse-purchasing ex- 
pedition sent into Syria by theBrit- 
lah authorities previous to the inva- 
sion of the Crimea, had embarked 
at Constantinople two days before. 
After being delayed by the commis- 
sariat, who were required to, and of 
course had not, oome down with a 
certain amount of cash by an ap- 
pointed time, we had got on board 
by half-past 9 p.h. on the 7th ; had 
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reached the Dardanelles the iiext 
night at an hour at which, aooording 
to all rule and regulation, we ought 
to have been fired into if we at- 
tempted to pass ; had mn the gannt- 
letjjustly confident in tho propensity 
of Turkish batteries to fire at nothing 
that they ought to fire at; and, at 
the moment indicated in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, found ourselves 
steaming pleasantly down tho Archi- 
pelago. 

To a man fresh from dirty Con- 
stantinople and filthy Widdin, the 
change was a pleasant one. The 
“Emperor,” built and long used os a 
passenger ship of high class, had a 
gorgeous papier-mkche saloon : sleep- 
ing-cabins with marble wash-hand 
gushing water mysteriously 
at the touching of a spring: clean 
sheets ; port-wine that made one 
think one’s-self in an English me«- 
room ; a remarkable assortment of 
Yorkshire hams ; a captain from 
Bridlington ; a steward from Hull : 
" Hull 77 painted on every Lost ; and 
broad Yorkshire talked all oyer the 
ship. Though only temporarily at- 
tached to her Majesty's service, she 
curried out rigorously that maxim of 
international law which says that a 
ship of war is an extension of the 
territory to which she belongs. She 
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was an extension of the East Biding 
of Yorkshire ; unspeakably refresh- 
ing after a winter* raridenoe amongst 
those hogs of Turk* 1 

With a profound respect for the 
many good qualities which one can- 
not bat acknowledge in the Turks, I 
always find mysetf instinctively, and 
before my first impulse is tempered 
by reflection, qualifying them by 
some such pleasant epithet as that 

Next morning when I came on 
deck I found that we were anchoring 
in the Gulf of Iskenderoon, a deep 
bay of little beauty, except such as 
it derived from its calm blue and 
purple wateT. Of the town of Isken- 
deroon or Alexandretta — a congrega- 
tion of bam-like houses with red- 
tiled roofs, occupying a little, nasty, 
green, swampy-looking bottom delv- 
ing into the range of high, broken, 
barren hills that skirt tho sea— the 
most remarkable circumstance that 
I am nblo to relate is the fact that a 
Christian man of sound min d could 
be got for any sum of money to live 
in it. There was one there — tho 
British Consul — and wo went to see 

him 

A concourse of a score or so of 
Mussulmans and a few dirty Franks 
awaitod our approach. As we scram- 
bled out of our boat we found our- 
selves instantly opposed by two of 
the former ? one of whom was armed 
with a pair of tongs and tho other 
with a stick, with which they strove 
in tho first instance to “fend oft'” 
ourselves, and failing in that, to fend 
off from us the by-standers, niton 
whom they bestowed progs and digs 
and taps on the back m a summary 
manner. The reason, it appeared, 
was this : Alexandretta is frightfully 
unhealthy — so deadly, in fact, that 
navigation books warn “mariners” 
that if they stop there to refit they 
may reckon upon losing one-third of 
their crew. Under these circa in- 
stances the people of Alexandretta, 
thinking (or their governors thinking 
for them) that it would be too bad 
to have foreign maladies added to 
thoae already indigenous, have es- 
tablished a strict quarantine, in obe- 
dience to the laws of which they 
were thus poking one another away 
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from us as though oar contact would 
have brought on a crisis of that 
jungle fever from which I believe 
they suffer. As for us, we marched 
on resolutely, forming as we moved 
tbe nucleus of a sharp skirmish be- 
tween the quarantine men and the 
by-etandera, the latter closing round 
us to store, and the former rushing 
in all directions administering cor- 
rection with the tongs and stick. 
At last the guardians of the public 
health sneeumbed, and left us to 
carry contagion wherever we pleased. 
To the beet of my belief, however, 
the people of Alexandretta caught 
nothing from ua. I have never heard 
that they have boen found talking 
Yorkshire, using clean sheets, or 
washing themselves, any more than 
they did before we went there. 

There is one noteworthy thing at 
Iskenderoon. On the far side of tho 
bay, just visible from the windows 
of the consul’s house, might bo seen 
what looked to me like the dilapi- 
dated brick or stone gato-poats of a 
ruined Irish gateway, with a low 
“ stone gap ” * between them, rising, 
at no great distance from tho water’s 
edge, from the stony shingly base of 
the mountains that skirt the sea. 
This, it appears, marks the precise 
snot where Jonah was cast up by 
tho whale. 

Far away out to soa, a headland 
shows low and dim in the distance. 
Rising gradually as it approaches, 
with the ribs and angles of its black 
rocky summits peeping through tho 
snow, it bears straight on till the sea 
ceases to wash its base, and then, 
away inland, gradually Binks from 
sight. At an angle with this a low 
ridge, green ns from a mass of trees 
or Bhrubs, and scarped at base into a 
line of low cliffs, juts out to sea. A 
scattering, gradually thickening to 
a cluster, of white and yellow bouses, 
hot and flaring under the blazing 
sky, breaks the green line of the 
lesser ridgo, and finds passage through 
a dip in the cliff down to the edge of 
the blue water. This is Beyrout. 

Beyrout possesses two rained forts, 
memorials, they say, of an English 
bombardment ; a stone quay of small 


A looss-stone wall stopping what, but for it, would b« a gap. 
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dimensions, Bailed to the commerce 
of bum-boat* ; and dirty little ba- 
zaars, and Tartu, and Frank*, and 
Blinks, and ooffee-houie^ and every- 
thing else befitting an Oriental town. 
It chiefly pleased me because it dis- 
played all these properties in a some- 
what mitigated form. I think that 
it iB perh*D« the least Oriental, and 
therefore tne least intolerable town 
that I know in the Turkish domin- 
ions. 

On the morning of the 14th May, 
myself, my companion, an Italian 
horse-dealer whom wo had picked 
up as interpreter, stud-groom, and 
general assistant, and his servant 
mounted on horse* that we had 
bought in Beyrout, were toiling along 
high up on the steep path that picks 
its way up the rugged face of the 
overhanging range of Lebanon. I 
must try to give an idea of the view 
that breaks upon you here at every 
tom. Mulberry groves rise all 
around, springing from terraces 
worked for their reception over the 
mountain’s face ■ and from out their 
Bun-checkered shade, the eye, rang- 
ing out into a brilliant atmosphere, 
first rests on a mountain vilhqre — its 
flat-topped houses looking in tne dis- 
tance mere cubes of yellow stone — 
perched on a ronnaod point that 
peeps above the surrounding foliage; 
then, gating yet beyond, catches grey 
distant ridges of the Lebanon. This 
is the world you arc in ; but far 
below lies another world. Wido 
and yet wider as you mount, the 
deep purple- blue ex pan so of soa 
spreads out beneath you — not the 
blue strip you look on from a beach, 
but a far-stretching sheet of deep 
yet brilliant lustre, specked with a 
white dot, the canvas* of a far-off 
ship ; with the horizon-line bo high, 
bo nazy, and bo distant, that, but for 
its deep tinge, sea might hardly be 
told from sky. How it gleams in, 
through a break in the mulberries ! 
It almost makes one think that here, 
up in these mulberry shades of Leba- 
non, is the Happy Land where, hop- 
ing nothing, fearing nothing, drag- 
gling for nothing, doing nothing, one 
might be content, garing upon that 
sea and through that sky, to sit, and 
gaze, and rest in peace for ever. 
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The houses met with in these 
mountain villages are of very simple 
const ruction. Across four plain 
stone walls are laid some large rough 
timbers • these, oovered with a deep 
layer of earth, form a flat terraoe- 
like roof, to which aoees* is given by 
a series of projecting stones planted 
as stepe in the outer faoe of one of 
the walls. One, which we entered to 
get breakfast, was very clean and 
neat ■ and all had an air of comfort 
which contrasted strongly with the 
appearance of the miserable and 
filthy WaUuchian and Bulgarian huts 
that formed the last specimens I had 
met with of the rural abodes of the 
Turkish Empire. The inhabitants, 
too, were very different from any of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey 
whom I had hitherto Been. The 
Maronites— I offer the following in- 
formation, in full confidence that an 
enlightened public has no clearer 
idea of them than that they are al- 
ways quarrelling with the Druses — • 
are a largo tribe occupying parts of 
tho Lebanon; Arab m language; 
Roman Catholic in religion ; not un- 
warlike in character ; and poeseesed, 

I beliove, of an amount of independ- 
ence that entitles thorn to be called 
a free people. In outward appear- 
ance they are not to be distinguished 
from the other tribes of tho country, 
but show a much greater disposition 
to be civil to Franks than is evi- 
denced by the Mussulmans, and sel- 
dom pass one without saluting by 
laying the hand first on tho breast 
and then on tho forehead. They 
have the reputation of being the 
greatest rascals in Syria— a character 
which can scarcely have been firod 
on them by any one who had enjoyed 
the advantage of an acquaintance 
with the Bedouins ; but no matter — 
rogue or honest, they are free, and 
carry a different atmosphere with 
them from that which surrounds the 
well-kicked peasants of Turkey in 
Europe. One never knows what 
freedom moans till one has seen thoso 
who are not free. Oh, the virtue 
that there is in being free, if only to 
go to the devil one’s own way J A 
nation can never sink itself so deep 
into hi i realms as a conqueror can 
trample it. 

As we ascended yet higher the 
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mulberry plantation!! grew scarce, 
though they still, together with little 
plota of oo m, straggled to hold their 
ground wherever a vein of fertile 
earth gave them the chance. Pine 
trees, usually small and stunted, 
began to appear, mingled with grey 
crags ; and tnen the cultivation dis- 
appeared, and next the pine trees 
vanished ; and then we found our- 
selves in a region of wild white-grey 
crags broken into fantastic forms, 
and covering the ground far and 
near with their crumbled fragments. 
Cliffs and towers of grey rock stood 
ont against the sky ; £nd a deep 
porge, with a torrent dashing down 
it, presented a perpendicular cleft 
whose side* were lined with wild 
forms of the same cold grey stone. 
Large glacier-like patches^ yet un- 
melted, of the snow which, just above 
us, covered the very summits of the 
Lebanon, stretched acrots our path 
and crunched under our homes’ 
feet ; while little (lashing streams of 
snow-water were pouring down in 
all directions. Ana here, amongst 
those wild mountain-tops, at about 
seven hours’ march from Beyrout, 
we took our last look at the Medi- 
terranean, now scarcely distinguish- 
able from the sky, so faint and hazy 
in the distance had it grown, so 
streaked by clouds which, thrown 
beneath its horizon-line by the eleva- 
tion from which we looked on them, 
appeared to rest upon its surface. 
Then, turning the ridge, we oom- 
menoed our descent. 

All this time, no matter how this 
glorious view might spread itself 
Wore me, I was extremely cross. 
Every now and then I pulled up my 
horse on some commanding promi- 
nence, and, while he took wind, 
ooolea myself down and waked to 
the beauty that was around ; and 
then, . as he renewed his toilsome 
scramble up the steep path, relapsed 
iuto heat and fume,— just as in tho 
wanderings of fever one struggles 
up to a momentary consciousness 
of where one is, and imperceptibly 
lidos hack again into the same ill 
ream. The straining, the fagging, 
the stumbling of a tired horse up 
such a path as this, the clammy 
sweat that makes him damp and 
sticky, and that in course of time 


works on to you and makes you 
sticky too. communicate a sympa- 
thetic heat and weariness. And as 
the ascent grew yet steeper a new 
tribulation assailed me, and I got 
crosser still My beast was of the 
tribe oalled M herring-gutted,” and 
no kind of girthing would keep his 
saddle where it ought to be. Half 
my time was spent in replacing it, 
the other half in hanging on to the 
mane till the saddle, gradually work- 
ing ite way back, oscillated on the 
very point of the croup, and made 
instant evacuation indispensable. 
All this time the horsedeaier’i Ma- 
ronite servant, a squalling, scream- 
ing, exclamatory kind of man, was 
riding in my rear and addressing to 
me expostulations in Arabic and 
Italian, none of which I understood 
further than to know that they con- 
veyed those exhortations and re- 
roofe which people are fond of ad- 
reesing to one for something that 
one can’t help and would be only 
too glad to avoid if possible ; while 
I, in the intervals of my struggles, 
execrated the tiresome noodle off the 
Btom of my horse in a style which I 
must hope conveyed to him some at 
least of the sentiments that animated 
mu This little dispute waa filially 
ended by my saddle giving a back- 
ward slide which only jnst allowed 
mo time to scrumble out of it before 
it went fairly over the tail Happily 
at this crisis I was inspired with a 
bright idea. I girtheu the saddle 
by one girth ana passed the other 
round the horse’s chest by way of 
broast-bancL This device produced 
a bewailing squall from my friend 
the Maronite, who was justly indig- 
nant at seeing a girth applied as 
neither he nor his fathers had ever 
seen a girth applied before ; but 
nevertheless it kept me on my horse’s 
back, and brought me, hot, wrathful, 
and highly desirous of kicking the 
Maronite, to the s ummi t of the 
pass. 

Our downward road was short 
and easy. At no great distance 
below, the plain of Baal bee, a broad 
valley, checkered with cultivated 
patchea of bright green or brown, 
wound its way between the heights 
we stood on and the barren snow- 
sprinkled ranges of the Anti-Le- 
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banon. At the foot of the nearer 
elope, in a narrow ravine which 
dinted the mountain-aide and wound 
down to the plain below, lay our 
halting-place, the Maronite village, 
or, as one might aim oat call it, town 
of Zachleh, surrounded b y vineyards 
of trailing vine-plants, and prettily 
overhanging a email river, which, 
cool ana grey in the shadow of a 
dense poplar grove, rushed and rip- 
pled over its shallows like an Eng- 
lish trout-stream. 

Oloee to Zachleh stands a great 
object of Mussulman veneration and 

f iilgrimage,— Noah's tomb. A long 
off ridge of mortar or stucco tra- 
verses the whole length of the floor 
of a long and very narrow apart- 
ment in a noor-loolang house. Noah 
lies beneath. His precise height, ns 
we were told by the venerable Mus- 
sulman that guards the tomb, was 
40 arskoon or ells. His figure (if 
we may assume that his breadth aa 
well as length is indicated by the 
mound raised over him) was exactly 
that uf a gas-pipe. 

If anything could, by force of con- 
trast make Damascus beautiftil, it 
would be the road that leads to it 
Early on the 18th May we loft Zaeb- 
leh. Away, beyond the plain of Baal- 
bee and the mountains that bound its 
further side — neither plain nor moun- 
tain beautiful — we wound, by a nar- 
row track, through a grim pass 
whose sides, cumbered with great 
boulders ana fragments of rock that 
strewed even to the very centre of 
the defile, rose steeply on each hand 
to a crest of great jagged blocks of 
strange form, that fused in the centre 
of the pass into huge grey cliff-like 
masses. Then we emerged into bar- 
ren brushwood-tufted hills, inter- 
spersed with small dried-up scrubby - 
h orbed plains, wild, but devoid of 
beauty. It was a dreary scene and 
a weary ride. The sky was clouded, 
gloomy, and dusty, with black-and- 
white vultures sailing in it. The 
heat was great, and a high wind 
blew, oooling nothing, but raising 
donas of dust Looking back from 
any one of the eminenoef we were 
slowly creeping over, we beheld a 
dreary panorama of brown hill- tops, 
ridge beyond ridge, their dull dolour 


varied only by one chain of gritty 
white. No sooner were we over one 
dusty hill than we were on to another 
dustier ■ no soonerquit of one deeolate 
plain than into another, where we 
jogged and jogged away without the 
rearward hills appearing to reoede 
or the further to approach. Some- 
times we passed slow-pacing droves 
of laden camels, accompanied by 
their little woolly camel-colts. Be- 
yond these and the vultures I re- 
member no living things. 

At last, looking between two brown 
baked hill-tops, which, stretching 
widely apart right and left, formed, 
aa it were, the portals to something 
beyond, wc jierceived below us a wide 
plain, bounded on the one side by 
the heights on which we stood, on 
the other by u chain of distant moun- 
tains ; slanting away to the left till 
lost in the dull hare. Nearer, at the 
base of the hills from which we gazed, 
lay a wide expanse of dark -green 
foliage, whoae richness was dimin- 
ished Dy a grey cast given to it, aa 
we afterwards found, by the plentiful 
admixture of a certain white-leaved 
tree. Winding through this wood, in 
a direction parallel, to the valley’s 
course, appeared a streak of green- 
sward ; and in the centre of all rose 
a distant mass of white buildings, 
domes, and minarets— Damascus. 

Pretty, but no more ; to me, at 
least, decidedly disappointing. Mo- 
hammed looked on it and turned 
aside, saying that one paradise was 
all that could be allowed to man. 
The last French writer of rodomon- 
tades pronoun coe it something the 
plus fetriqut that the ramd of 
man can conceive. Public opinion, 
intermediate between those two ex- 
tremes, has given the same verdict. 
I confess to a provoking faculty of 
disappointment in everything that I 
have heard praised beforehand. _ I 
may have been bilious when I saw it. 
Kim bilir /—who knows f 

Damascus was once famed for big- 
otry and a ferocious spirit of intoler- 
ance. This spirit has left the human 
inhabitants, or at least its manifesta- 
tions have been checked by a grow- 
ing dread of the European power, and 
by the inflnence of the European 
consols; but it survives in full force 



amongst the dog* When we entered 
the town we had a black Syrian grey- 
hound with on ; and the appearance 
of thi* unfortunate animal wan the 
signal for u general rifling of the whole 
dog population. Every street in Da- 
mascus swarms with curs, and all 
tho curs in the atreet were on Inin at 
onoe, with a tumult of yelling and 
barking that was really stunning. 
Their behaviour wan curiously like 
that of men mobbing somebody. Al- 
though they were in force enough to 
have eaten him bodily and left no 
trace behind, and apparently all ani- 
mated by the most rancorous feel- 
ings, no one animal could make up 
his mind regularly to “ go in" at him ; 
but, hanging on his heels, they all 
mode savage mshe* and snaps which 
just fell short, and never that I flaw 
achieved anything more deadly than 

O hold of the long hair of his 
tail ; the victim all the time 
trotting along with the most thorough- 
ly demise aspect, sometimes, in ex- 
tremity, rescuing his tail by a snap 
at the assailant What his fate 
might have been if ho had been alone, 
I do not know ; as it was, we were 
engaged during the whole of our pro- 
gress in bringing him off by riding 
over hi» persecutors, It is uot easy, 
without having heard it, to imagine 
the infernal nature of the uproar. 
Every (login the street, with a sharp, 
steady, nn remitting bark, joined m 
producing a din that fairly rang 
through ono’fl head ; and not only 
was the tumult swelled by eveiy cur 
at hand, bnt we could hear it spread- 
ing like wildfire iuto far Btreets, 
where dogs, aa yet unconscious of the 
precise nature of the row, took up the 
bark to show their watchful readi- 
ness for whatever might turn up. 
And so, clattering and slipping on 
tho narrow stones, wheeling round 
for constant charges on the uogg, tho 
object of the clamour of all the can- 
ine, and the stores of all the human 
population of Damascus, and the 
centre of an absurd and vexatious 
row that was really enough to drive 
one crazy, we jostled through the 
narrow bazaars till in the “ Street 
called Straight," called to this day 
the Strada Diritta by the Franks, we 
found peace and icealemonade in the 
“ Hfitel de Palmyre.” 
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When a Mussulman town hai onoe 
been described, it ia not very easy to 
describe another, except by repetition. 
All the minute shades of difference ■ 
the greater or lew picturesqueneas of 
a bazaar ; the greater or less filth of 
& street ; the more or lees blank 
strangeuees of the mud walls which 
the houses present to the outer world ; 
all that so much gives or detracts 
from interest in rernity, is not to be 
conveyed by words. So I shall at- 
tempt no description of Damascus, 
except of the shortest Damascus 
is perhaps more picturesque, more 
thoroughly Oriental, tlvan other East- 
ern towns. I tiling too, that perhaps 
it Btmks more. If it is not prejudice 
on my part (founded perhaps on tho 
proverb of thoix countrymen, which 
says that eveiy Damascene is a scoun- 
drel^, such insolent-looking, surly- 
looking, or rascally-looking Mussul- 
mans as tho inhabitants — or such 
Mussulmans combining all three 
looks — are rarely met with. 

Damascus is not externally splen- 
did, any more than any other Eastern 
town ol my acquaintance. Damascus 
silks and Damascus blades do not 

f iervade the scene as they ought. As 
or the blades, they scarcely exist 
Any amount you like can be shown 
you, with the traces of time on their 
once gorgeous enamelled hilts— the 
whole concern, including the traces 
of time, inado, I suspectj m Birming- 
ham. But if you inquire spitefully 
for the genuine article, you will meet 
it only in rare instances and pre- 
served as an antiquity. W oven fabrics 
there are, but not of a satisfactory 
nature. A number were brought to 
us at our hotel, scarfs and what not, 
the product of a manufactory belong- 
ing to our landlord. They were 
promising enough at first sight ; 
embroidered all over with Arabic 
sentences which I immediately pro- 
posed to myself should mean Glory to 
Uod and the Prophet 1 or some simi- 
lar poesy of Arabian-Night-like cha- 
racter, which the traveller on hii 
return from Moorish lands might 
expound with applause and credit. 
But when investigated, the legend 
simply proved to be “ Made by (Jero- 
nimo —by our great fat, good-na- 
tured, chuckle -headed Arme nian 
landlord,— a man of powerful frame 
but timorous spirit, habited in a 
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S ttiooat and long white stockings 
:e a great eookmiid, and possessed 
with a great dread of the swaggering 

drew swords ou him if he to much as 
winked at them. 

However, if I could take by the 
scruff of the neck a friend thirsting 
for Eastern romance, and, like the 
Diable Boiteux, fly with him whither 
I would, I think that perhaps I would 
land him in Damascus, He would 
find, if no magnificence, at least pic- 
turesque beauty in the lofty, com- 
pletely-roofed streets, whose shaded, 
chamber-like aspect gives a strange 
theatrical air to the norsemon that 
slowly ride through the crowds be- 
neath ; and in the interim of Damas- 
cus houses he would see one of the 
very few things of the real East of 
to-oay that recall the East of poetry 
—the East imagined in the childish 
days and dreams, when 

“ Tho ttle of tiina flow’d book with mo, 
The forward -flowing- tide of time ; 

And many a ahoeny lumner morn, 
Adown tho Tigrl* I wm Itorno, 

By Bagdttt’rtahrino* of fretted gold, 
Hlgh-wall'd gardens green and old ; 
True Muteuitmu) wm I and sworn, 

For it Twin thogoldon prime 
Of good Horoan AJmechid." 

Splash, splash. the never-ceasing 
water flows mto tne stone basin in the 
centre of the marble floor. Bright 
with belts of red, white, and bine, 
and pierced with windows tier above 
tier, the lofty walls rise to a roof 
brilliant in a mosaic of red, blue, and 
gold. Without, a aunny stone-paved 
court, with trees and tank, and water 
jeta Bplashing in the hot sunshine ; 
within, cool shade and calm unbroken 
but by the cold dropping of the water, 
as it may have been in that enchanted 
hall of the Mhambm before its foun- 
tain began to bubble and to shape its 
spray into the figure of the unfortu- 
nate princess Zo rah ay (la. 

Fleas did not exist in the golden 
prime of Haroun Alraachid, Tliat 
just Caliph, it is believed, had decreed 
a general cracking of them, and serve 
them right too. But in these days 
of decoy and weakness they have 
recovered themselves, and even in- 
vade the stately chambers I have just 
been describing. Night after night 
I used to dust the sheets of my bed 
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with a Patent Infallible Flea-destroy- 
ing Powder, till I felt like a pulver- 
ising fowl in the flail exhibition of its 
interesting instinct*. The field in the 
morning was found sprinkled with 
the corpseeoftheilain; but they died 
sot unavenged— confound them I 

Wo were received with great ci- 
vility by the Turkish authorities. 
Even the old white- bearded Civil 
Governor, said to be a dreadful old 
fool and fanatic, put away his folly 
and fanaticism (if he ever possessed 
them) for the occasion, and was per- 
fectly polite and reasonable. The 
first nee to whioh we oontrived to 
turn their favourable disposition was 
a somewhat unfortunate one. Think- 
ing that it wotild be convenient to 
have a private place where we might 
try Buch horses as were brought to us, 
we got permission from the authorities 
to use one of their barrack-yards for 
that purpose, and, next morning, when 
several horses were brought to the 
hotel door, told their masters to take 
them to the barracks and wait for us. 
The owners answered “very good," 
and straightway want — home, I sup- 
pose. They certainly did not go to 
the barracks, for when we arrived 
there, neither horse aor man was 
visible. 

We naturally inquired into the 
reasons of this proceeding, and re- 
ceived, in explanation, from a man 
whose statement we could not doubt, 
the following short exposition of the 
system upon which the Turks rule 
Damascus. When Boldiers are want- 
ed, said our informant, and Tecruits 
are scaroo, a review is given. A 
number of ingenious manoeuvres are 
executed by the troops, which result, 
first, in the spectators finding them- 
Belves enclosed in a square, and next 
in the able-bodied ones being marched 
off as conscripts to the Padishah’s 
army. When this device gets stale, 
another measure is adopted, Dot cal- 
culated, one would think, to promote 
the bettor observance of the Sabbath 
in Damascus ; soldiers are sent to the 
doors of the mosques to catch all 
who may be inside. When this in 
turn begins to fail, and the Dumas- 
O0B60 will neither attend review® 
nor go to church, the authorities fall 
back on a plan of *hnple efficacy, and 
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•end soldier* to kidnap people in their 
house# at night 

Such a paternal system of govern- 
ment neoeaearily fosters and brings 
forth, on the part of the governed, 
an astute and prudent spirit, to 
whose suggestions (representing that 
the proposed arrangement wu a mere 
trap for their homes) we now owed 
the absence of our horse-dealers. 

This misadventure made us more 
prudent, and ever after we made a 
practice of pouncing at once upon 
such horse* aa were brought to us ; 
examining and trying them in front 
of the hotel door, and throwing the 
whole street into an uproar. The 
ordinary course of the transaction 
waa something like the following : — 

A number of horse* are brought 
to the hotel door and tethered oy 
their masters right across the foot- 
path. The obstruction that results 
Is a matter of the smallest conse- 
quence, for two reasons. In the firet 
plaoe, to offer standing room for 
every horse or donkey that anybody 
may want to tie np, is one of the re- 
cognised functions of the Damascus 
foot- way; in the second, all posable 
in convenience from such a cause is 
merged in the general blockade of 
the street that shortly follows 
Everybody in Damascus is la*y and 
inquisitive, and all the idlers in the 
quarter are densely crowding round 
our horses. Pushing, jostling, and 
stretching their necks round the 
quadrupeds ; pressing with the most 
intense curiosity round ourselves; 
following and hampering every move- 
ment with the closest scrutiny ; pok- 
ing inquisitive noses between our- 
selves and every object of examina- 
tion,— they constitute ue and our pro- 
posed purchase# the isolated centre 
of attraction to distinct circles, and 
seem to see no reason why we should 
ever be brought into contact. In 
short, they make themselves a nui- 
sanoe which only one thing in the 
whole world ha* the smallest influ- 
ence in abating ; and that is, for a 
hone man to prepare to show the 
paces of hia animal. Then, partly 
to eiyoy this, the crowning spectacle, 
and partly to escape being ridden 
over, the mob prow itself back in 
two dense lines on the footpaths, 
leaving clear the oentral hone-way, 


a road so narrow that it frequently 
give# barely room for two horsemen 
to ride abreast. To appreciate Da- 
maseua horsemanship it is necessary 
to understand Damascus streets. 
The footpath, amongst its other curi- 
ous offices, holds that of general 
slaughter-house. All the mutton in 
Damascus is killed and skinned there, 
and the resulting filth combines with 
various other filths to grease the 
large smooth slightly convex stones 
which pave the street, and to render 
them aa slippery and dangerous a 
course as I nave often ridden on. 
Reckless of this, however, the rider, 
raising his right arm above his head 
with a half-absurd opera-dancing 
kind of grace (a ceremony whose 
meaning I do not understand, but 
which seems to be quite essential to 
acts of horsemanship in Damascus! 
sticks in the oornera of his shovel 
stirrups and dashes off at a furious 
kind of scutttr to the alarm of any 
respectable old grey-bearded Turk 
who may find himself bestriding a 
bare-backed donkey in the road ; 
and then, pulling his horse sharp on 
to his haunches, comes into his goal 
sliding and slipping, with, the horse 
almost down on hifi hocks in the ef- 
fort to stop himself suddenly on the 
slippery stones. I never saw an 
accident happen — an illustration of 
the lengths to which perfect pluck 
and recklessness will carry a man 
successfully. * Fools rush m where 
angels fear to tread,” and get through 
too, whilo the cautious angel sits 
pounded on the wrong side of the 
fence. 

The action of the Oriental horse 
which I have described by the word 
KruUer is a carious ona It is the 
result of an effort to combine speed 
with readiness to obey instantly the 
check of the powerful bit ; and re- 
sembles somewhat the epasmodia 
•curry in which a cat dashes at its 
prey. 

Kaleah Bey, a Turkish gentleman, 
out of pure kindness, waa moved to 
assist ns in procuring horses, and, 
aa the first step in that direction, of- 
fered us some of his own. He was 
a smooth-faced man, with a long 
hooked nose and a retreating chin, 
wearing the usual drew of the mo- 
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darn Turkish Bey—* stupendously 
ill-nude ooat and trocuers, the latter 
professedly of European cot, but 
very loose and wonderfully shapele**, 
ana rebelling against the straps 
which endeavoured to confine thwn 
under the boot, by sticking out over 
the foot in strange folds, reminding 
one of an ill- foiled sail He was 
never without a rosary of bead* in 
hi* hand*. Prayerful man 1 The 
modes in which he tried to ‘swindle 
us were various. He did not suc- 
ceed. I am proud to think that 
amongst his sweet experience* was 
not vouchsafed to him that of leg- 
ging the infidel on this particular 
occasion ; but he tried hard. Pro- 
ducing a horse which, viewed with 
referenoe to the number of legs it 
had fit for work, might be called a 
biped, he sought to convince us of 
its soundness by as stout a bit of 
lying as a considerable experience in 
horse-dealing lias yet brought under 
my notice. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how in all parts of the world 
the true gentleman is the same 1 

The chief distinction that I have 
been able to draw between the Ori- 
ental and the Englishman in respect 
of horse-dealing is that the former, 
with the prejudice which leads all 
nations to underrate foreigners, 
gauge* your folly and gullibility 
coarsely and clumsily, and so betrays 
himself into absurdly transparent 
rogueries, which your esteemed coun- 
tryman, with the high feeling which 
distinguishes him, knows better than 
to “ try on.” 

I had the honour of assisting at a 
weddiDg held in the house of a Jew 
merchant of the middle class. I 
made my appearance at the place of 
entertainment in great state, arrayed 
in a wedding garment the like where- 
of I flatter myself, is not commonly 
seen in those parts— the stable-jscket 
of the — th Hussars— and preceded 
by two of the oonsular cavaases, who 
strutted before me with great silver- 
headed sticks. The open court-yard 
which, as usual with Damascus 
houses, occupied the centre of the 
building, was musical, as I entered, 
with the violent drummings ana 
twiddliogs at four native musicians 
who sat perched on a raised bench 


under a small tree, In a style which 
reminded me of a picture I once used 
to study of the Birds’ Orchestra fid- 
dling at the wedding of Cock J£obin 
and Jenpy Wren, and was filled with 
pests and spectators, including a 
large party of Turkiah women in their 
shroud-like white garments, who, 
clustering- together at the far side of 
the tank and rumpling with none of 
the others, looked on apart Piss- 
ing through this throng, I entered 
the reception-room. It was a mode- 
rate-sited apartment of Damascus 
fashion, with the floor of the inner 
half raised above the level of the 
entrance bo os to form a kind of 
aanctum, around the three sides of 
wliioh ran a low divan. Seated on a 
chair placed on this divan, and 
appuyc against the centre of the 
back wall of the room iust opposite 
to the entrance, was what appeared 
to be a stiff painted ship’s figure- 
head, toweriDg above everything else 
like an idol on an altar. Around, 
but lower down, occupying the divan, 
squatted a party of hluyday chimney- 
aweepe, figged out in all tneir finery. 
That, at least, waa the first impres- 
aion produced ; the real fact was 
that the figure-head was the bride, 
and the chimney-sweeps her lady 
friends — all the beauty and fashion, 
in. fact, of the Jewish portion of 
Damascus. This, however, did not 
dawn on my weak mind for some 
time, for I was so perplexed by the 
astonishing nature of the vision ; so 
additionally confused by being in- 
stantly presented to all the big-wigs 
of the establishment, to whom I 
bowed right and left, in a state of 
obfuscation which left mo for the 
moment no clear discrimination be- 
tween sixteen years in paint and 
petticoats and snuffy sixty m a board 
and turban, that 1 did not at first 
feel myself capable of any investiga- 
tion into the phenomenon, but turned 
all that remained of my faculties to 
lowering myself gingerly on to the 
low divan. This was not easy. 
English trousers at the beat are ill 
adapted to the jrerfonnsnee. Mine, 
unhappily, were unduly tight, and in 
the struggle I carried away a button, 
fortunately concealed in part by my 
waistcoat. Even when fairly down 
I made bad weather of it The divan 




is broad and very low, The native*, 
male and female, ait perched upon it 
with their legs coiled under them; 
the Englishman, whose lees ana 
trousers alike oppose thenwdreB to 
such a proceeding, may ait on the 
edge till he breaks his back for want 
of something to lean against, or may 

8 ush himself back for the support of 
w wall, and then finds his unbend- 
able legs absurdly presented straight 
to the front like two pieces of artil- 
lery, — in which last position I was 
waited upon, according to Jewish 
otiqnette. by fcbo ladies of the house- 
hold, and received a long pipe, and 
lemonade, and candied sweetmeats 
to handle, and a email 
pale pink liqueur which I 
must say waa nasty, at the hands of 
damsel a each one more extraordinary 
than the other. 

There is a great deal that is grace- 
ful in the dress of the Jewish women. 


perplexing 
“ no " of a 


Inside and outside, the edge* of the 
eyelids are blackened, so as to form a 
deep smudged border all round ; and 
from the outer comer of the eye the 
paint is carried out in a thick line, 
intended, no doubt, to increase the 
apparent length of the opening. The 
head-dress is worthy of the head. Its 


groundwork is something resem- 
bling a large fas with an excessively 
long t&sseL Sound this is folded a 
handkerchief or scarf, much after the 
fashion of French tambourine-women : 


and over this again, wherever there 
is room to stick them, flowers, dia- 
monds, sprigs of pearl, and incon- 
gruous decorations of every kind, are 
dotted higglody-piggledy, in a style 
which reminds one of an entomolo- 
gist's sheet of cork with butterflies 
pinned on it. Little plaits of hair, 
looped up in divers directions, flow 
from beneath ; and a regular cataract 
of tails, each equal in magnitude to 


A silt or satin jacket, open in front, 
shows a quantity of fine lace or 
muslin covering the breast; the 
sleeves, moderately tight, are cut 
open at the wrist and hang loose, 
together with a flood of laoe repre- 
senting, I suppose, an interior sleeve. 
A long straight petticoat (perhape 
there exists a slit up it* front which 
might, in the eye of the scientific zool- 
ogist, rank it in on aberrant group 
of the great family of coat-tails), of 
very rich materials, white and gold, 
blue and gold, and the like, without 
gather and without a truce of crino- 
line, flows straight down to tho 
ground, unbroken oy flounce or other 
ornament. Round the waiat. so low- 
hung as Just to catch on the hips, 
a largo rich wish is twisted in one 
heavy fold ; and beneath all, when 
the petticoat happens to rise, peep 
out voluminous muslin trousers and 
turned-up yellow slippers. So far 
nothing could be better ; but here *11 
beauty ends. The lady’s face is 
simply frightful. The eyebrowB are 
clean eradicated, and in their place, 
but taking a course which no real 
eyebrow could have followed, * thick 
hard line of the d£*de«t black paint 
is drawn in a tremendous arch, be- 

r ing in the little pit that forma 
junction of nose and forehead, 
and ending heaven knows where be- 
yond the opposite comer of the eye. 


that of a cow, comes down behind, — 
all, I was told, of false hair, in the 
case at least of the married women. 
Jewish proprieties in Damascus for- 
bid a married woman to show a 
particle of her own hair, so she 
shows somebody else’ a 
But the spectacle of spectacles was 
the bride. Her dreos, in general 
style much what I have described, 
was of course as splendid as her 
friends could make it She was 
covered with a long and perfectly 
transparent veil Hound her neck 
and descending into her lap was a 
series of gold chains, some of them 
with gold coins attached, so numer- 
ous as to form something like a 
breastplate of chain armour. Her 
hands were completely covered with 
a black pattern produced by caustic, 
the back being stamped with a small 
figure such as might be printed on 
calico, and the fingers ringed with the 
same colouring till they looked liko 
misty snukes. She sat perfectly 
motionless, slightly leaning back in 
her chair her eyes closed and her 
bands in nor lap This deportment, I 
wllb told, was symbolical of modesty. 
The effect, as I said before, was that 
of a ship’s figure-head. If the Mary- 
Ann of North Shields were to in- 
dulge in a representation of harscJf 
in a state of virgin bashfulnesa, exe- 
cuted by the ship’s carpenter with an 
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unlimited allowance of paint and 

& the result -would be not nn- 
Jewish bride. 

After a considerable pause, occu- 
pied in the reception of fresh guests, 
and broken by the aolemn entrance 
of the bridegroom’* mother at the 
head of a column of ladies utter- 
ing thrill cries not unlike view-hollaa 
— we were marshalled into a great 
open aloove adjoining the court. The 
bridegroom was now brought on 
the soene. He waa an unuerbred- 
looking young man with a fex. 
a downy trace of a mustache, ana 
a long pun ile- crocus -co loured gown, 
and looked the biggest fool I ever 
saw in my life. Along with him ap- 
peared the officiating Rabbis, three 
or four in number, fat clerical per- 
sons in turbans and dark gowna, 
who, taking their stand in the centre 
of the floor, commenced the service. 
I forget the exact order of the cere- 
monies. There was a good deal of 
chanting in a sing-song tone; then 
the Chief Rabbi read the marriage 
contract in a epocies of rapid jab- 
ber that was evidently not meant 
or wantod to be understood, and next, 


in the suitable position at though 
he was luxuriating in the desired 
depths. I must warn the reader that 
u breeches pockets” is a figure of 
speech. In strict truth, the apertures 
so anxiously Bought were in the cro- 
cus-coloured gown ; but they oocu- 
ied so exactly the position of 
reechca pockets — not only locally, 
but spiritually, as a refuge and a sol- 
ace — that I whs unwilling to spoil 
the beautiful picture I was drawing 
by Btopping at that moment to define 
thorn otherwise. 

The ceremony ended with that sip 
of wine. The spell that held him 
was broken, and the bridegroom, 
turning his back on bride ana com- 
pany, went straight to earth. Whe- 
ther, when they next wanted him, 
they smoked him out. or dug him 
out, or bolted him with a Rabbi, I 
am sorry that I cannot state. 

Before we took our departure, some 
of the ladies of the household showed 
us a J owiali dance. It was a ]mib tm ul, 
beginning with a slow motion, which, 
as you wanted to be complimentary 
or the reverse, you might cal! gliding 
or shuffling, accompanied by sweeps, 


taking a glass of wine in his hand — a littlo too stiff and angular to be 
the glass was a thin ill-made tumbler, graceful, of each jam alternately, 
and the wine of a pale sour-looking OccaBionally.raisiagherbandBclaaped 
red, more suggestive of stomach- together iu precisely the position 
aches than orthe generous plenty adopted by children when they make 
and fertility of which I was told “ rabbits" on the wall, the. performer, 


it was emblematical— he chanted 
ngmn, and finished by taking a sip 
himself and giving one to each of the 
happy couple. The latter, during all 
this chanting, had been standing 
face to face, partly conoealed by a 
sheet held over their heads by the 
ladies of tho house. In spite of this 
covering I had a pretty good view of 
them. Tho bride with her eyes still 
shut— I never saw her open them 
from first to last— resembled a (hip’s 
figure-head as much as ever ; the 
bridegroom, happy man, looked as 
much embarrassed as his stupidity 
would allow him, and kept making 
little futile digs with his hands at 
his breeches pockets. These he al- 
ways failed to hit ; but (till, under 
the influence of mauvaias fiontc and 
the spell-bound inability to move 
which it create*, would feign to have 
found them* and at some trouble 
to himself would keep his hands 


drawing one finger over anotkorwith 
a peculiar art, produced a Bound nut 
unlike that of castanets ; and then, 
wanning upon her woTk ? she further 
embeUialiea her (tens with a kind of 
rapid wriggling, as though she wanted 
to create u friction betweon herself 
and her dreee, 

On the 21st May wc left Damas- 
cus. Our immediate destination was 
a camp of “ sedentary Arabs' lying 
south of that town, on the very bor- 
ders of tho Desert, and in the vicin- 
ity of tho tracts which wore known 
to be at that period occupied by 
those Bedouin tribes, with whom to 
put ourselves into communication 
was the ultimate object of our expe- 
dition. . , , 

We started in grand cavalcade. 
Two irregular horsemen, furnished 
by the Turkish Government, led the 
way. Ourselves — that i#, the two 




original emissaries ud a gentleman 
attached to the consulate— Mowed, 
immediately preceded by (me of the 
OonsuTs oa raise* in solemn pomp 
with a huge silver-mounted stick, ana 
attended by my friend, or enemy, of 
the Lebanon, the horse-droJer’i Ma- 
ronite, riding a vicious black which 
spilled him before he was well out 
of the town. Seven or eight more 
horsemen brought up the rear. On 
the outakirts of Damascus we drop- 
ped the cavaae and the lilver stick, 
and wended our wav through tree- 
studded Held* of luxuriant com, 
pretty in spite of the high and ugly 
mud walls tliat fenced them; down 
a broad flat ooni- bearing valley, 
bounded by low mountains oddly 
crumpled by the twisting ravines that 
broke their surfaoe ; then again over 
a wide, flat, and most Indian-looking 
plain, bearing at first green vetch- 
like crops throngh which we could 
rceire a burnt, cracked soil, but 
aliv merging into mere stone- 
sprinkled barrenness. We had be- 
gun our journey later in the day than 
we ought The reeult wub that night 
found u* still on the road, — a road 
that wound over cluster* of stones 
and declivities, and was ill travelling 
bv dark. About 8 p.m. light showed 
ahead, proceeding from our tent*, 
pitched, as we found when the next 
morning’s light dawned, by a small 
fortified village. 

This village was not the first of 
its kind that we bad met with. Dur- 
ing the preceding evening** march 
we had passed a striking specimen. 
At a spot where the monotony of the 
wide and barren plain I have men- 
tioned was broken by a small rush- 
ing stream with a few cultivated 


from the night’s rest, broke out into 
a serie* of tournament*. A huraemau 
ruihed out at a gallop, brandishing 
hi* spear, a gigantic beam topped 
with an enormous blade that looted 
as if meant for a shovel ; another, ac- 
cepting his challenge, dashed out to 
meet him. The two antagonists, Dot 
oouching their lances after the man- 
ner of European horsemen, but carry- 
ing each his weapon grasped javelin- 
faanion, and raised above the head at 
the stretch of the arm, charged, shak- 
ing their spears till the long shifts 
quivered and bent like reeds— a ma- 
nceuvre intended, doubtless, to per- 
plex the enemy as to the real point 
aimed at ; and then, avoiding colli- 
siou by a sudden turn, exchanged 
sham thrusts. One after another the 
horsemen joined in the fray, till, with 
the long nouxing-taaeelB and fringes 
streaming behind their galloping 
horsea, and the curtain-like fid 1 of the 
riders’ bright red-and-yellow head- 
coverings floating iu the wind, our 
whole escort was flying over the 
plain, firing shots and exchanging 
thrust*. 

I think the head-drees I have just 
referred to is the most beautiful I 
have ever seen worn bv man. It 
consists of a silk handkerchief of 
broad red-and-yellow stripe, thrown 
over the head so as to fall loosely on 
the shoulders, and bound round the 
temples by a small turban. Thus 
habited, mounted on an Arab-like 
horse, tuat he wheels and circles well 
on the haunches, and carrying a long 
lance with a ruff of black short 
ostrich feathers round the shaft be- 
neath the blade, a Syrian horseman 
is aa warlike and picturesque a figure 
as I have ever met with. 


field* by Its banks, stood a small 
square fort with one low door and 
loop-hole* in the walla. This, it ap- 
peared, was the village. A cluster 
of villagers surrounded the door- 
way, ana two or three squatted on 
the top of the wall as if taking the 
air. A pleasant life they must lead 
where such village* are m fashion ! 

Next morning we resumed oar 
march across a pleasant cultivated 

f )laiD, bounded by mountains ahow- 
ng, in spite of the Syrian sun, long 
streaks of snow bearing downwards 
from their summit*. Our escort, freeh 


We had a long hot ride that day. 
Our track led us amongj the outlying 
spurs of a mountain-ndge, covered 
with clamps of what appeared to be 
dwarf oak and wild holly, together 
with white hawthorn as sweet-smell- 
ing as if growing in an English lane, 
and raising ideas oddly at variance 
with that hot Syrian hill-aide, Then 
quitting these undulations, but still 
skirting their base, we traversed level 
s toneless grassy plains, where distant 
flocks and herds, groups of half-a- 
dozen mare* and foals in little 
swampy plazhy nooks in the hill- 
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nds, mad ooomakaiml cluster* of long 
low black tents, two or three to- 
gether, showed us that we were in 
the land of the pastoral or sedentary 
Arabs. Presently a soore or so of 
tents in the distance were pointed 
out to ns as our iourney’s end. As 
we approached them a most melan- 
choly and never-ceasing piping was 
heard, Wee-weedio-wee, wee^weedlo- 
wee. — industrious and without the 
smallest intermission was the sad 
strain. Looking in the direction of 
the sound, we saw half-a-doien dingy 
Arab* marching in solemn procession, 
with a fife at their head and a ban- 
ner flying, apparently composed of a 
dirty sheet tied to a pole. This, aa 
one of oar escort informed as, was a 
“ fantasia ” (this word is in common 
use amongst the Syrians and Turks) 
given in honour of a marriage than 
in process of celebration. 

A more Bodatc or sober fantasy I 
never yet beheld. On our approach, 
however, it somewhat brightened. 
The music changed to a measure a 
shade (only a alight shade) livelier, 
and the performers, ranging them- 
selves in a row, with the exception 
of one man who stood facing them 
with a sword in his hand, noised a 
grunting chant of “ Hah, hah, hah,” 
clapping their hands at each grunt. 
The swordsman, brandishing his wea- 
pon in time to the music, executed 
with an air of solemn swagger a 
series of alow prancing movements, 
in which he never quitted the abound 
he first took up Pastoral Arabs cele- 
brating the nuptials of a comrade 
with dance and song ! Pretty dears I 
They came round for laJchthwh when 
they had done, Most Arab senti- 
mentalities end in that 

The ground on which we now 
found ourselves camped occupied the 
intermediate space between the cul- 
tivated and (aa things go in Syria) 
civilised tracts, and the territory of 
the real Arab® of the Desert— the 
Anaseh, whom Borckhardt describee 
as u the only true Bedouin nation of 
Syria,” and “one of the most con- 
siderable bodice of Bedouins in the 
Arabian deserts.” In front of us, or 
eastward, within half-an-hour’a ride, 
lay the Anaiah tents ; in the rear lay 
the snow- streaked mountains that 


mark the country of the Druaei. Of 
the 8edentary Arabs themselves there 
is no need to say much. They ate 
but a poor and corrupted sort of 
Bedouin, and are held by the wilder 
and more wandering tribes of the 
desert to be tbe plebeian* of the 
race. Unlike their kinsmen, they 
never penetrate into the depths of 
the wilderness, but limit their migra- 
tions to the pasture* bordering the 
confines of tho cultivated grounds ; 
oamping in tents, and shifting their 
quarters in conformity with tho re- 

r ' ements of their herds of cattle, 
p, and camels. In person they 
are, 1 think, bij^er and coarser than 
the men of the purer raqas, and are 
without the wilu savage sui gmeru 
look which many of the latter pos- 
sess. There is something thorough- 
bred in tbe air of the real Bedouin ; 
he seems to \>e the type or perfection 
of a race— and a precious race of 
scoundrels it is ; while the Sedentary 
Arab, both in drees and person, gives 
the impression that he has been 
crossed with the ordinary people of 
Syria. 

The tribe with whom wo had taken 
up our abode had little that was note- 
worthy about them. Their Emir 
(for he did not, like tho chiefs of the 
desert tribes, assume the title of 
“ SheiklO, was an ugly, thin-bearded, 
stupid-looking young Arab, with a 
sausage nose, and, in common with 
his subjects, was as rapacious and 
extortionate as Arabs usually arc. 
Their tents may be worth describing, 
as they are much the same as those 
of the true Bedouins. The ground 
plan is a very long rectangle. The 
walls, perhape four feet high, and 
striped longitudinally with two or 
three broad stripes or alternate black 
and whitu enclose only three sidoa — 
tho long pack and the two short 
sides ; the front being loft perfectly 
open. The sloping roof, of the same 
material, bat entirely blaok, is stretch- 
ed over a longitudinal pipe supported, 
by four or five low upright poles, and 
consequently rises into peaks where 
it rests on the poles, and droops in 
hollows between therm presenting an 
appearance like that of a serrated bill- 
range, and is supported by enor- 
mouBly long tent^ropGA, Th6 women a 
apartment is usually partitioned off ; 
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and the whole odifioe voriea in site 
from perhaps thirty pace# by oil or 
•even, when it belongs to a chief, 
down to a very imail kind of kennel, 
when it belongs to a poor man. I 
remember being am cued once at see- 
ing the children of a riteikh of the 
Anazeh taking a ride on the ridge of 
their father’s tent They had climbed 
up, three or four of them, and there, 
leaning all of a row across the rope 
which connected the summit* of the 
tent-pole*, with tbeir feet on the 
slope of the roof and with counten- 
ances expressive of the greatest satis- 
faction, were dancing most furiously 
up and down with the spring which 
the tent - polos, bending to their 
weight, communicated to the ropa 
The prospect of having house and 
home and a duster of children brought 
flat on his head in a pancake, appa- 
rently had no terrors for the eon of 
Ishmael that sat beneath. I should 
like to see some civilised papas of my 
acquaintance in the game situation. 

Merj Kotrani, the site of our pre- 
sent abode, was close to the camping- 
ground of the "Wulad-Ali, a tribe of 
the great Amazoh nation. Aa the 
news of our arrival and object spread, 
their men came into our camp in 
gradually increasing numbers ; and 
before long we had obtainod a very 
fair opportunity of judging of at least 
the outward appearance of the desert 
Arab and his horse. 

Most people, I think, picture to 
themselves the former as not perhaps 
bearing in his aspect the traces of 
high civilisation, but as at all events 
something far removed from the 
savage. This is a mistake. A more 
perfect savage in appearance, a more 
thoroughly dirty wild man, it would 
be difficult to find. Aa .the Anarch 
stands before you, you see a little 
Hottentot-like figure of u dirty brown 
all over. A dirty clout, falling loose 
on his shoulders, is fastened round 
hi* head by a band of camel’s hair 
or else by a bit of common rope ; a 
loose garment, apparently of sack- 
cloth, r cache* to bcuow the knee, and 
is oovered again by a ooarBe cloak. 
Beneath appear brown naked shanks 
without either trousers or shoes, with 
sometimes one spur, consisting of a 
single spike or else of a thing like a 
nutmeg -grater with two serrated 


ridges, strapped on the hare heel. 
Possibly the articles of dress, if you 
inspect them with a microscopic eye, 
may be detected to have once pos- 
sessed oolour ; the handkerchief may 
have had the red and yellow stripe 
so common amongst the Syrians, and 
the cloak will once have exhibited 
etripee of brown and white ; but all 
have been toned down to one uniform 
dirt odour, and the former existence 
of brighter tints is merely a fact re- 
warding the investigations of the phi- 
losopher, and not in the least affect- 
ing the present appearance of the 
wearer. 

When, penetrating beneath the 
dirty savagery that overlays his as- 
pect you look closely at the features 
of the Anazeb, you oftsn find them 
good : not always, for they fre- 
quently verge upon the coarse sensual 
savage face, with projecting orang- 
outang-like lips and great ragged 
fangs of teeth. But, on the other hand, 
they are sometimes remarkably fine 
and dolicato. Tho colour is a deep 
brown ; the eyes dark hazel, with a 
tingo of brown in the whites ; the 
nose aquiline, "with tho nostrils slop- 
ing much upwards, leaving it sharp 
at the point, and then curling ana 
expanding near the face. The teeth 
ore often small and beautifully white 
and regular; the hair dead black, some- 
times growing in little short corkscrew 
curls, sometimes plaited on each side 
of the face into a long band and 
tucked away unuer the handkerchief. 

The horses are small, not rising in 
eneralabovofonrteen hands one inoh; 
ut they are fine, and have great power 
and size for their height, t do not 
suppose that they wonfd be much ad- 
mired by a purely English horse man ; 
in fact, we see every day that Arabs 
brought into England don’t fa ire for- 
tune wH experience teaches one that 
the English and the Arab horse look 
each nbeurd by turns, as the eye has 
grown accustomed to the other. But 
to my eye, used foi some time to rest 
on nothing but the Eastern horse, 
they seemed to exceed all that I haa 
yet seen in point of beauty. Stal- 
lions used to be led into our camp, 
looking like horses in a picture ; the 
limbs flat, broad, and powerful, deep 
below the knee, small and fine about 
the fetlock, of a cleanness and beauty 
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of outline enough alone to stamp 
blood on their possessor ■ the neofc 
light but yet arched; the flanks 
closely ribbed up ; the tail carried 
oat with a sweep like the curve of a 
palm branch ; and the small head 
terminating in large nostrils always 
snorting and neighing. It was a 
beautiful sight to see one of them 
when he got wind of another stallion, 
draw himself up with his neck arched, 
hia ears pointed, and his eyes almost 
starting out of his head ; his almost 
rigid stillness for the instant con- 
trasting curiously with his evident 
readiness to break out into furious 
action. Watching such a horse at 
such a moment one feels the truth 
of the figure of speech by which the 
horse is called notlr. Noble, knight- 
ly, heroic, he seems less a brute than 
an incarnation of high blood and fiery 
energy ; a steed that Saladin might 
liavo mounted, and that would well 
have matched his master. 

Grey of various shades, bay, chest- 
nut, and brown, are the ordinary, 
and it may almost be said the only, 
oolonrs of the Arab horse. The com- 
monest of all colours is one which I 
recollect as being vory frequent 
amongst the Arabs met with in In- 
dia, a dark uniform nutmeg grey. 
Light grey, verging upon white, is 
neither rare nor peculiar to old 
horses. Next to grey in frequency 
come bay and chestnut, both fine and 
rich in quality, and the latter bo 
prized above all other coloure by the 
Arabs that they have a Baying that 
if you ever hear of a horse jierform- 
ing any remarkable feat, you will be 
sure to find, on inquiry, that he is a 
chostnut. Brownsarenotunfrequent; 
and in my register of horses bought 
from the Anazeh, I find one black. 
But eo rare is that colour, that, if I 
had merely trusted to my recollection, 
I should have said that I never saw 
a black horse in the desert Of 
other colours I saw none, except in 
the solitary instance of a skew-bald ; 
and I cannot at this moment under- 
take to say whether he was an Ana- 
zeh or belonged to some of the tribes 
where the parity of the breed can 
lees be depended on. 

Sometime* the Anazeh, especially 
the chiefs or men of wealth, ride 
with Turkish saddles and bits. But, 


with poorer men, the horse appoint- 
ments are much on a level with the 
dress of the rider. A coarse pad of 
ragged dirty (doth or bad thin lea- 
ther, slightly stuffed to form a sort 
of pommel and cantle, girthed with a 
bit of coarse web and sometimes 
with another bit of the same pass- 
ing round the horae’s cheat to form 
a breast-band, and without any kind 
of stirrups, forms the saddle. The 
bridle consists of a simple halter 
with a nose-band of rusty iron links, 
without bit, and, in fact, without 
means of action of any sort upon 
the horse’s month. A Bingle thong 
or end of rope is attached to this, 
and serves to tether tho horse, or, 
passing on one side of the horse’s 
neck and held in the riderie hand, 
acts ns rein. A curious addition to 
this was sometimes used, in the 
shape of a piece of rope attached to 
the headstall between the ears and 
held by the rider. The explanation of 
this appendage which suggested it- 
self to me at the time, was, that it 
was intended to steady the horse- 
man’s seat : whether this was the 
feet or not I have no means of say- 
ing positively. These accoutrements 
were often perfectly bare of all orna- 
ment, bnt, on the other hand, were 
sometimes decorated with long black- 
and-white tossela of the rize of thoee 
of au old-fashkmed bell-pull, sus- 
pended from the saddle by ropes 
which allowed thorn almost to sweep 
tho ground ; with red cloth and tufts 
of ostrich feathers stuck all over the 
headstall ; and, most frequently of 
all, with a little short frizzy black 
plume set up between the ears. 

When armed for war, the horse- 
man carries a light lance of twelve ■ 
foot or more in length, with a long 
tapering four-sided spike much Jike 
a great naiL, but with each of its four 
edges bulging out at the baso into 
a flat lobe ; through which is passed 
an iron nng supporting a little flat 
tinkling bit of metal, intended, I 
suppose, to give ornament and music 
simultaneously. This is tho groat 
and universal weapon, and I sup- 
pose that the Anazeh doe# not exist 
who does not possess ono. Swords 
and pistols are seen in the posses- 
sion of individuals: and almost 
every man, when walking about his 
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private affain, c«mta a stick cot, I 
fancy, oat of a root, and much re- 
•emSling a shillelagh, except that it 
is furthor fortified by a tremendous 
knob at the end as big u one’s 
fist 

When riding unarmed, the Anazeh 
always carries a small short stick 
with a crook at the end like a walk- 
ing cane, with which he appears to 
guide the horse, Hii horsemanship, 
when he chooses to display it, is very 
striking and curious. He puts hi* 
horse to the gallop ; leaning very 
much forward, and clinging with 
hi* naked legs and heels round the 
flanks, he oomes past you at speed, 
his brown shanks bare up to the 
thigh, his stick brandished in his 
hand, and his ragged robes flying 
behind } then, checking the pace, ho 
turns right and left at a canter, polls 
up, increases or diminishes his speed, 
and with Ms bitless hslter exhibits, 
if not the power of flin g in g his horse 
dead upon his haunches possessed 
by the Turks and other nit-using 
Orientals, at all events much more 
control over the animal than an Eng- 
lish dragoon attains to with his heavy 
bit. On these occasions it appeared 
to me that the halter served to check 
and the stick to guide ; but I have 
Been the earae feats performed when 
the horseman was carrying the lance, 
and consequently was without Lin 
stick. When I Bay that our purchases 
in the d esert amounted to one hundred 
horses, it may be supposed that the 
number of horses I saw tried and 
ridden was considerable ; amongst 
the whole, I never saw one attempt 
to pull or show the least want of 
docility. 

I think that most horsemen will 
admit that this is an extraordinary 
performance, and that none will 
allow it more readily than those who 
are acquainted with the Arab horse 
as he appears in our hands in India, 
where — so far as I may trust my own 

5 rienoe — he is hot and inclined to 
Why should he display this 
ig with us, and not with his 
original masters t My own impres- 
sion is that the secret lies in the 
different temper of the English and 
the Bedouin horseman. The Bedouin 
(and every other race of Orientals 
that I am acquainted with seem* to 
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poaseas somewhat of the same quality) 
exhibits a patience towards his horse 
as remarkable as the impatience and 
roughness of the Engl i ah man I am 
not inclined to put it to his credit in 
a moral point of view : I do not be- 
lieve that it results from affection 
for the animal, or from self-restraint : 
he is simply without the feeling of 
irritability wMch prompt* the Eng- 
lish horseman to acts of brutality, 
In his mental organisation some 
screw is tight which in the English 
mind is loose ; he is sane on a point 
where the Englishman is slightly 
cracked, and he rides on serene and 
contented where the latter would go 
into a paroxysm of swearing and 
spurring. I have Been an Arab 
stallion, broken loose at a moment 
when our camp was thronged with 
homes brought for sale, turn the 
whole concern topsy-turvy and re- 
duce it to one tumult of pawing and 
snorting and belligerent screeching ; 
and I never yet saw the captor, when 
he finally got hold of the nalter, 
show the least traoe of anger, or do 
otherwise than lead the animal back 
to his pickets with perfect calmness. 
Contrast this with the “job” in the 
mouth, and the kick in the ribs, and 
the curse that the English groom 
would bestow under similar circum- 
stances, and you have in a great 
measure the secret of the good temper 
of the Arab horse in Arab hands. 

But at the c. me time, giving every 
weight to the reason which I have 
just assigned, the fact of the Bedouin 0 
making a practice of riding such 
horses in such a fashion is surprising 
to me. Doubtless the nature of the 
country assists them. There are no 
carts to run against, no gate-posts to 
smash a horseman’s knee-pan, no 
plate-glass windows to bolt through ; 
if a horse did decline to stop, I sup- 
pose the rider would h ave a fair chance 
of letting him go till he was tired, 
without damage to either party. But 
how it is that that most untrustable 
animal the horse does not find some 
opportunity for mischief — how it is 
that he doe* not sometime* rush into 
battle with a hostile stallion, bearing 
bis rider noUrnt voltni into the fray 
— how it is that he never seise* a 
chanoe of bolting over the tent-rope* 
of a camp, picking out the sheikh's 
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by preference— I do not pretend to 
understand. Perhaps he doe* all 
these thing* occasionally, and the 
Arab mind ia resigned thereto : all I 
know is, that I never saw him. 

Out mantye rider* hare a great 
idea of the direct mechanical power 
which they hare over the horse, a* 
opposed to the indirect power ob- 
tained by acting upon hi* will 
through the medium of his intelli- 
gence, They " aid,” they " support/ 1 
they “ balance,” they “ oolleet h him ; 
by the action of bit and leg they 
induce a carriage which confers upon 
him an agility which he would never 
have possessed without ; in short, 
they render the animal so much as- 
sistance that it becomes doubtful 
whether Oolonel Greenwood was not 
mistaken when he laid it down as an 
axiom, “ that the horse carries the 
rider, and not the rider the horse.” 

The Anazeh, bitlees, and almost 
reinless, destitute of the very main- 
spring of all this mechanism, with 
his horse as uncontrolled in his car- 
riage as a wild animal — beats them. 
Now, if their system is really as 
efficient as they believe it — if they 
really have these powers in their 
hands, and are yet beaten by a man 
destitute of them, or at the beet pos- 
sessing them imperfectly — it is clear 
that they must labour under some 
counterbalancing inferiority some- 
where. Where does tliis inferiority 
lie 1 Not, certainly, in the power of 
inflicting pain, for the Englishman 
rides with gigantic curbs, and the 
Anazeh with an inefficient halter. 
Docs it lie in the moral ascendancy 
of the rider over the horse ? If so, 
our man&tfe riders must stand low 
in that great quality of a horseman, 
when compared with the Arab. 

To a certain extent I believe this 
to be the case. As L have said be- 
fore, I believe the Englishman to be 
inferior to the Oriental in point of 
temper. But it may be doubted 
whether his natural inferiority is so 
great as fully to explain why, pos- 
sessing so powerful a system, he yet 
rise* no higher in the scale of horse- 
manship. And precisely as you choose 
to raise your estimate of his natural 
capacity, must you lower your esti- 
mate of his system ; until, finally, if 
you shall determine to rate the Eng- 
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Hah capacity as equal to that of the 
Anaxen, you must lower the English 
system of "aiding” the horse by 
mechanical power to something less 
than the similar power* of "aid ” 
possessed by the Anazeh — which, 
considering that the latter has not a 
bridle, cannot be great. 

I think myself that a comparison 
between our manure riders and the 
Arab doee not assign to the former a 
position so perfectly triumphant and 
satisfactory but that they might ven- 
ture on an experiment or two to see 
if they could not mend it And the 
channel into which I should be in- 
clined to turn experiment would be 
this ; To ascertain whether the direct 
power of the rider over the horse has 
not been much overrated, and whe- 
ther an exaggerated belief in it has 
not led our nacre to waste their efforts 
on the body of tlio horse, when they 
ought to have been directing them 
upon the mind. 

As I do not wish to give exagger- 
ated ideas of the powers of thoBe- 
douin horseman, I will state more 
clearly in what I consider his supe- 
riority over our maniffc rider to con- 
sist. Put the latter inside the four 
walls of a school, or even in an “ open 
maniac" where the horec has been 
schooled till the very aspect of tho 
ground has Itecomo associated in his 
mind with "right turn" and "left 
turn ; ” in fact, pat him in a place 
where the influence of habit ana the 
absence of extraneous exciteinonfc 
combine to dispose the horse’s mind 
to obedience ; and he will ride with 
a precision and dexterity which the 
Anazeh may or may not be ablo to 
equal I never saw him exhibit un- 
der circumstances in any degree simi- 
lar, and therefore cannot speak to this 
point But get the same rider into 
the open country ; mako him put up 
his horso's temper by a sharp gallop 
on the turf; then tell him to repeat 
his riding-school feats, and watch the 
result See how frequently the scene 
become* one of plunging and fighting 
against the bit on the part of the 
horse, and of pulling and hauling on 
that of tho rider : observe the un will- 
ing and imperfect obedience rendered 
to such a horseman, and then com- 
pare him with the Anazeh, wheeling 
and sweeping' like a swallow on the 
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▼lug, u if man and beast were In- 
spired by one wilL Then it is that 
you see that the Arab ia a real rider, 
and the other a achool rider in the 
fullest acceptation of the term— good 
in the school, and good for nothing 
out of it 

If I apeak diirwpectfally of Eng- 
lish horsemanship, I most be under- 
stood to refer only to that particular 
style which our manage riders at- 
tempt The Englishman seems un- 
able to command that instantaneous 
and willing obedienoe which tell in 
single combat, and which make the 
horse to the nder as the boxer’s legs 
are to the boxer. But if it is a ques- 
tion of going straight ahead, of tak- 
ing a horse neadlong over every ob- 
stacle with a skill mingled with per- 
fect recklessness of both the ridor’s 
neck and the horse’s, I never saw 
the nation — Part hi ana, or Medes, or 
Elamites, or the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia — teat was fit to u hold a candle 
to him.” 

The horses brought to us, hand- 
some as they were, snowed an amount 
of blemish — chiefly consisting of curbs 
and enlargements of the knee and fet- 
lock, and not perhaps, in the majority 
of instances, amounting to nD sound- 
ness of a disabling nature — which 
surprised me. The only cause I can 
suggest for this is the universal prac- 
tice of riding horeoa at a very early 
age ; for the style of horsemanship to 
which they ore subjected is, as far os 
my observation goes, by no means 
calculated to produce unsoundness. 
If you meet a Bedouin travelling, he 
is never at any other pace than a se- 
date walk ; he nover piaffes, never 
excites his hone to unnecessary ac- 
tion j the sharp straining halts upon 
the haunohea, practised by other Ori- 
entals, are rendered impossible to h im 

the absence of bit ; and so gener- 

y averse is he to u knocking his 
horse about* that, even for the pur- 
poses of sale, it is often difficult to 
get him into a gallop, and, where the 
ground is bad, impossible. Of course, 
in making theae statements. I refer 
only to what I saw, Arab horse- 
manship may, st other seasons and 
under other rircumstances, be very 
different. 

The aversion of the Arab to gallop- 
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ing for the satisfaction of an intend- 
ing purchaser, is sometimes strength- 
ened by other feelings than thoee of 
mere dislike to exacting unnecessary 
exertion from his horse. One motive 
that I believe to be pretty strong with 
him is, simply a sulky obstinacy and 
disinclination to do anything be is 
asked ; but I have known him otnect 
upon religions grounds. A very fine 
horse was one a ay brought to ua I 
had some idea of buying him for my- 
self, and told the rider to let ma see 
his paces. He declined, on the gronnd 
that the Franks never, when they 
admired anything, took the precau- 
tion of averting from it the conse- 

S uent danger (that of the curse of 
le Evil Eye) by the use of the word 
u Mashallah ! ” — an introduction of 
the name of God which is supposed 
to break the evil spell; and that he 
oould not venture to expose his horse 
to the unsanctified admiration which 
his paces could not fail to call forth. 
I am inclined, at this present speak- 
ing, to wonder why I aid not imme- 
diately volunteer to chant “Mash- 
allah n throughout the wholo of the 
performance. I did not do so, but 
walked straight off rather pleased 
to let the pious Mussulman know 
that he had spoiled the sale of his 
home. 

Most persons have read stories of 
the astonishing endurance of the 
Arab horse in nis native deserts. I 
do not unde-take to contradict these 
statements, as my acquaintance with 
the animal was not sufficiently pro- 
longed to allow me to speak to his 
powers under circumstances other 
than those in which I Baw him, and 
as, above all, my acquaintance with 
the mares was but small But I saw 
nothing to confirm them. All the 
horses that I saw during my stay in 
the desert (a period commencing with 
the 2 2d May and ending the 16th 
June), were plainly incapable of any 
great exertion, from an over-fatness 

S reduced by the grata-feeding which 
iey get at that time of the year, 
combined with the practice of never 
patting them out of a walk. In the 
winter, we were told, they are fed on 
barley and camels’ milk. Perhaps a 
change of treatment may accompany 
this change of food, and the Arab 
horse may, for anything I know, 
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be in hud condition then. He rer- 
Uinly iru not when I taw him. 

Tne Bedooini fortunately gave 
▼err little evidence of skill m con- 
cealing blemishes. The deception 
most commonly attempted upon as 
lay in disguising a rejected animal in 
the hope that he might be taken on 
fresh inspection. A horse make* hi* 
appearance in the morning in a plain 
halter and Bedouin saddle. If he is 
not accepted, towards evening he ap- 
pears in the character of a fresh ar- 
rival, with long heavy tassels hnng 
all over the saddle, and with a breast- 
band whose fringe covers all the fore- 
arm. If this again fails, next morn- 
ing he is brought in a gorgeous red 
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braided saddle with a padded sad- 
dle-cloth that conceals nearly all but 
the head and tail I recollect only 
one instance in which another mode 
of deception had been adopted. A 
horse was brought to us with his legs 
all plastered with mad ss if he had 
passed through a qasgmire ap to Ms 
belly. The owner was, of course, re- 
quired, as a preliminary to business, 
to wash his noise's legs : and when, 
finding that otherwise there was no 
hope of sole, he complied, there ap- 
peared a beautifully fired fetlock/ 
Beamed all over in a manger which 
indicated some never® disease. 

(7W* continued.) 
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In the next morning’s cheerful 
daylight Felicia smiled at herself 
over her night's trouble. S 'he was not 
called upon, surely, to arrange or to 
prevent ner cousin e marriage. There 
was no need for her arbitration one 
way or other ; how foolish she had 
been I But perhaps the smile had a 
little bitterness in it ; and it is cer- 
tain Felicia felt very lonely (more 
lonely thaD Bhe hnd felt since her 
first arrival) as she glanced out at 
the window — and it was astonishing 
how often that impulse moved her 
—at the opposite house. 

As for Angelo, he continued to be 
rather triumphant and in high spirits, 
pleased with the thoughts of becoming 
suddenly a rich man, and also, with 
extraordinary inconsistency, not per- 
ceiving how one thing contradicted 
the other, pleased with the idea of 
having made Felicia a little jealous, 
and piqued her into betraying some- 
thing of her own feelings. Perhaps 
this was the real occasion of hig glee ; 
but the right of her cousin’s satisfac- 
tion made Felicia withdraw more 
and more into hereelf : his kindness 
affronted and offended her ; his levity 
struck her with sharp pain and im- 
patience ; she took refuge in her own 
room and shut her door, and betook 
herself to some homely matters of 


dressmaking. Felicia had to be very 
economical with her little income. 
It was not in her nature to retain 
anything in her own handB which 
any one beaido her seemed to want 
She had already silontly expended 
her own little funds to increase, as 
much as such n trifle could, the com- 
forts of the household, and of her 
poor old aunt She would gladly 
have worked, if bIiu could, fur the 
same purpose, with the beat heart 
and intention in the world, but not 
without some idea of shaming An- 
gelo into the way he should go. 

However. Felicia did not find even 
in dressmaxing sufficient attraction 
to counterbalance her excitement of 
thought She had by no mean a 
completed the proper round of sight- 
seeing which ought; to be accom- 
plished by a stranger in Florence ; 
RTid after wandering about the house 
restlessly for soino time, interfering 
with tbe orders for dinner, intruding 
into Madame Peruxd’s room, carry- 
ing off the greater proportion of the 
work there to reliove the old lady s 
eyes and fingers, and generally _ex- 
proasinp her restless and dissatisfied 
condition by all the means in her 
power, Felicia at length prevailed 
upon ber aunt to conduct her to the 
Pitti Palace, and leave her there to 
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■wander among the picture* at her 
leisure. This grand indulgence -was 
one which Madame Peruan was very 
doubtful about She greatly feared 
tjiat it was not quite proper ; but 
with a wilful English girl, who feels 
quite oompetent in broad daylight 
and a public place to protect herself, 
what can a tremulous old lady do T 
Felicia accordingly strayed about 
at her own sweet will among the 
pictures, finding them very generally 
unsatisfactory, and in a perverse 
mood forsook the realitie* for the 
shadows, and lingered behind the 
copiers who had possession of the 
finest pictures in the room, wondering 
over that branch of industry. If 
Angelo, for instanoe, worked at that 
would his critical cousin be satisfied ? 
She answered herself, No. no ! her 
heart making indignant thumps by 
way of echo against her breast ; and 
so indignantly vowing to let Angelo 
alone — surely she could And some- 
thing better to do than a constant 
speculation about Angelo ? — went 
lingering round the room making 
unamiable criticisms in her discon- 
tented mind. She was standing o]t- 
posite that pole Judith— pale with 
passion and exhaustion, and yet bear- 
ing a hectic touch of shame, abusing it 
to herself, when something happened 
to Felicia. Here eyes were by no 
means fixed upon the picture, but 
had sidelong glimpses of passing 
figures round her. Thus slio saw 
something dart from behind the great 
overshadowing easel of an industrious 
artist — something which moved in a 
flutter and a bound, noisole* foot, 
and cloudB of noiseless muBlin. This 
something foil upon her sudden ly, and 
grasped both her hands. Agitated, 
but not alarmed, knowing instinc- 
tively who it was, yet instinctively 
assuming a look of surprise and 
ignorance, Felicia (who, herself, was 
not very tall) looked down upon a 
pretty nttlo wilful face, half child, 
naif woman, radiant with s mi les, and 
eager to speak. Following this 
figure was an old French maid look- 
ing kind and curious, who investi- 
gated Felicia’s fkoe and dress with a 
most attentive inspection, and drew 
as close to her mistress as decorum 
would allow. The little girl held 
Felicia’s hands clasped in hers, and 
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looked very much as if she meant to 
kiss her. “ Oh, you are Felidta ! " she 
cried, out of breath — “Angelo’s Feli- 
cita ! I know you are ; do not deny 
me. I am so very very glad to see 
you here.” 

“ And you 1 n said Felicia, looking 
down upon her. perhaps without the 
cordiality which such a bright little 
creature was accustomed to meet, 
and permitting without returning 
the pressure of her hands. 

“Has he not told you of me!” 
aaid the stranger, with a momentary 
look of disappointment 

“ My cousin Angelo has told me of 

. Felicia was about to say 

something rather cruel She checked 
herself suddenly, perceiving the atro- 
city of her impulse ; Bhe was going 
to say “ of an heiress,” and paused to 
think of another word 

“ Of somebody ! ” said the little 
stronger ; “ and I am somebody. Yes, 
look at me I he has told me of you. 
and I love you already, Felicita. I 
think of you quite as his sister. We 
Bhall bo such friends. Come, An- 
nette speaks only French ; she will 
not understand a word we say ; and 
I have a hundred thinga to tell you 
— come.” 

Somewhat am&red and taken by 
emprise, Felicia, who had only her 
own vague reluctance to oppose to this 
imperious friendship, was hurried on 
ere bhe knew what she was doing ; 
and, bewildered by the flood of words 
which immediately overpowered her, 
as her new acquaintance clung to 
her arm, and. keeping half a Btcp be- 
fore her, looked up into her face, 
was for the moment entirely subju- 
guted and taken captive. The two 
strayed along the grand galleries of 
the Pitti, no longer looking at the 
pictures, making a Btray dash at one 
here and there, most frequently a 
worthless little miniature— if any- 
thing is wort blew in that collection 
— which the little butterfly could not 
see perfectly without rushing to it, 
and eichuming, “ Oh look — do yon 
know what this is? — isn’t it pretty ?” 
while ahe pulled Felicia briskly along 
with her by the arm. To all these girl- 
ish vagaries Felicia quietly submitted, 
feeling, after a while, in her elder wo- 
manly gravity, a touch of that charm 
of remembrance which make* one 
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girl just out of her girlhood indulgent 
to the freaks of another who is still 
in that rejoicing time. This girl vu 
bo much gayer, finer, more self-oon- 
fldent than Felicia had oyer been ; 
bo much of the conscious power of 
wealth, and the freedom of one to 
whom nothing she wished for had 
ever been denied, was in her air 
and manner, that the eight of her 
was a kind of apotheosis of girlhood 
and its privilege* to Felicia, Bhe, a 
woman nearly twenty, tried by the 
early calami tiaa of a Life which had 
been hard upon her, could no longer 
venture to walk with that free step, 
to talk with that unrestrained voice, 
to say, “ What does it matter if the 
people look at us ?— let them look 1 ” 
as defiant sixteen did, who was 
afraid of nobody. Felicia was even 
shy of being visible to passing eye* 
in that close tfte-b4Uc of confidential 
friendship. She Bmiled at herself 
and bloated and drop pod her veil, 
and hurried her companion past the 
Jittle groups of picture-gasers. All 
this the lively blue eyes perceived 
and understood, and made their own 
interpretation of. 

“ What are you afraid of 1 — people 
looking at us ? * said the young lady. 
“Never mind the people, Felicita: 
I want to tell you something. Call 
me Alice, will you, please 1 I am so 
disappointed and mortified and dis- 
gusted that you did not know my 
name. To think that Angelo should 
have told mo so much about you, 
and never mentioned my name ! I 
shall scold him bo to-night But do 
call me Alice, please : and then I 
will tell you my darling little 
scheme.” 

“I most call you Miss Clayton. 
You am] I are not equals,” said Feli- 
cia gravely ; “ you are younger than 
I am, and I ought not to yield to 
you what I know is wrong. I scarcely 
Bee how we can be friends, *o differ- 
ent is your place and mine ; but at 
least we are not, and never can be, 
equals, so I must not call you by 
your Christian name." 

The little girl looked up with her 
face overcast and wondering. “ But 
— but you are as good as I am,” she 
said-pressing Felicia’s am. 

“ Ferhapv said Felicia, smiling ; 
“ I did not speak aboutbeing as good ; 


it would be sad work if the highest 
wore to be the best as well : but we 
are not cqttalt ; you understand 
what that means!” 

“ Yes — bat you are— what the ser- 
vants call gentlefolks,” cried Alice. 
“Angelo told me he was poor; I 
know that very well • but I know 
that people oi good family despise 
those who are only rich. Is that 
what you mean 1 — do you moan be- 
cause my father wns only a moneyed 
man that I am not good enough for 
ou 1 — or what do you mean! — for 
know very well that Angelo is a 
gentleman, anti you are his cousin j 
and unless you have taken & dislike 
to me, or don’t think me good enough 
for him, I don’t know what you wish 
me to understand, Felicita ! " 

“lam not q leaking of Angelo. I 
believe he is of a good family by his 
father’s side ■ but f am not a Perus- 
ri,”said Felicia. “ If I were at homo 
in England, I cnihl not by any chnnoo 
associate with such as you. I will 
not deoeivo any one here. I am not 
your equal I cannot be comfortable 
to meet you anil call you Alice, and 
hear you talk of all your friends and 
your cousins, so very, very different 
from mine. Do you know," said 
Felicia, raising her head with quite 
an unusual effusion of pride, “ I am 
much more ou a level with your maid 
than with you J ” 

“Nonseuso; I don’t believe it!” 
cried Alice energetically ; then tho 
little girl made a pauses and changed 
her tone, evidently following out 
this new question in her own mind, 
and arranging it to Buit her other 
ideas in respect to Angelo’s family. 
“ I suppose your father was the 
naughty son, was he f and ran away 
and married somebody he fell in love 
with — oh, no ; I mean your mamma, 
Felicita. Oh, I do so love these 
stories ; and they have sent for you 
here to take care of you, and make 
you like their own child ? Now tell 
me ; I want to know one thiug : is 
she a very sweet person, Angelo’s 
mother 1 " , _ .. . , 

A very sweet person! Felicia s 
lip trembled with almost irrepress- 
ible laughter. Little Alice thought 
it was restrained feeling ; she fancied 
that the poor niece’s gratitude and 
admiration wore too much for speech, 
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and ran on in her own convenient 
rattle, without leaving her new ac- 
quaintance time to answer. 

u She does not care for society now 
— she never goes out anywhere, the 
dear old lsdyr said Alice; “andl sup- 
pose it is because you are not quite 
bo noble as they are that I have 
never met you in society. Angelo 
says you are so good and so attentive 
to his mother, F elicit*. Oh 1 don't 
you think you oould smuggle me in 
sometimes, and let me help to amuse 
her?" 

u I don’t think it is possible," said 
Felicia laconically. 

“ How dreadfully En glish you are 
—how uncivil ! You are not a bit 
like an Italian. Yon never say a 
word more than you can help, and 
look as if you meant it alL I really 
do think I shall begin not to like 
you," cried Alice; “but I do like yon, 
mind,” she added, onoe more pressing 
Felicia’s arm ; “ and I never will be 
content till you love me — do you 
hear?” — and there was a renewed 
pressure of the arm she held — “ be- 
cause if it comes true, and — and 
happens, you know — we shall l>e 
quite near relations, Felicita ; and I 
never had a sister in my life,” 

Unconsciously to herself, Felicia 
shrank a little at once from the idea 
and from her companion. “Don’t you 
like to tliink of it V cried the quick 
little girl instantly. “ Felicita, would 
you rather that Angelo did not love 
me?" 

“I have nothing to do with it," 
said Felicia, trembling a little. u Au- 
gelo ia almost a stranger to me, though 
he is my cousin. I)o not ask me, 
pray. I shall bo glad to see him 
happy, and you also ; but now you 
must let me go. Some one will come 
for me preeontly to take me home.” 

“ Oh I but I want to apeak to yon 
first,” said Alioe, dinging only the 
more closely to her companion’s arm. 
“Will you be quite sore not to be 
offended ? Will you forgave me if I 
am going to uy something wrong ? 
Oh Felicita ! I want to know you, 
ana see you often; And you tell me 
you are poor. Will you be my jxirla- 
trice, dear ? Now it is outj and I 
have laid it : will you, Felicita t I 
•hall love you like my own sister, 
and we can have such delightful long 


talks, and m get on so quick with 
my Italian. Dear Felicita, will you? 
It would make me so happy.” 

With this bright little creature 
standing before her, pleading with 
her blue Saxon eye*, her rosebud 
face, her affectionate words, looks, 
and smiles and syllables, each more 
winning than the other— the first 
person who had spoken to her in her 
own language since she came to 
Florence — Felicia found resistance 
very difficult The little girl was 
clothed in that irresistible confidence 
of being unrefuaable which so seldom 
last* beyond childhood, and was so 
radiant in her ignorance of disap- 
pointment that it was fax harder to 
say nay to her than it would have 
been to deny a boon really needful 
to a careworn suppliant. Littlo 
Alioe was not presumptuous either 
in the strength of her inexperience. 
She did not believe she could be 
denied, but asked with her whole 
heart notwithstanding, and with tho 
most sincere importunity. Felicia 
could not look at her unmoved ; 
somehow the littlo face, in its bright 
ignorance, touched her more than a 
sad one oould have done. She said 
something, she scarcely knew what, 
about bemg quite unprepared for 
snch a proposal, and thinking it over 
when she got homo, and added once 
more that she must go, as somebody 
waited for her. Already she felt 
oo Luscious of a momentary duplicity. 
Why did she not say, “ My aunt is 
coming for me,” as under any other 
circumstances she would have done? 
Poor Felicia ! who had so little heart 
or inclination to further this delu- 
sion. Yet she watched with instinc- 
tive terror lest Madame Perazri’s 
gaunt shadow should appear at one 
of the doors. 

“ And we can have such delightful 
talks — all about Angelo,” said Alice, 
with a laugh and a blush— “only 
don’t tell nit*. I would never let 
him know we mentioned his name. 
Oh, look, Felicita ! is that dreadful 
old woman beckoning to you f — is 
that Madam* Perund’s mala? Never 
mind her. Annette will go and tell 
her you are coming. Annette — Oh, 
Felicdta 1 what is wrong ? " 

And Alioe stood amaxed and in 
dismay as her new friend burst from 
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her abruptly, and made all the haste 
possible screes the room to where 
Madame Penuzi stood by the door, 
looking for her niece. The light 
came full from a aide-window upon 
that tall bony old figure, and upon 
the face grey with age and teamed 
with deep wrinkles, where the duit 
of time lay heavy. Madame Peroral 
wore a bonnet of very fashionable 
shape, though dingy material, and 
had to rue artificial flowers encircling 
that oval of grey hair and leathern 
cheek, Old age was not lovely in 
Angelo’s mother. She had no com- 
plexion, and rather too much feature 
evon in her youth, and the feature* 
now bore too great a resemblance to 
the eagle physiognomy to be at all 
fair to beholi She wore her u*ual 
thrifty household dreas of black, with, 
however, a coarse gay-coloured shawl; 
and even a spectator more observant 
and of calmer judgment than Alice 
Clayton would nave found it hard to 
discover anything like gentility in the 
old womans figure. She carried a 
little travelling- bag in her band— a 
bag of Feliciaa, to which her aunt 
had taken a fancy — which was stuffed 
with homely purchases, and, con- 
tracting her grey eyebrows over her 
eyes, stood waiting for her nieoe, and 
contemplating Alice with curiosity 
scarcely leas keen than her own. Alice 
Clayton made a very different vision 
to the eyes of Madame Pernrxi Her 
pretty nice, which wa* characteristic 
of little beyond English good health 
and good temper, and the bloom and 
beauty jof extreme youth, the old 
lady iKJstowed but little attention 
upon ; but the pretty perfection of 
her morning drees, the many- fioun cod 
muslin, gay and light, the delicate 
falls of embroidery about her neck 
and wrist*, the dainty hat, were not 
lost upon Madame Penuri, She 
saw a sight not unfamiliar to Floren- 
tine eyes — the English girl perfectly 
equipped in everything appropriate 
to her youth and condition, whose 
appearance testified, beyond a doubt, 
to the wealth and luxury of her 
family. There she stood, with her 
French maid close behind her, gating 
with all her eyes at Madame Peruxn, 
full of curiosity, murmuring to her- 
sei£ “ What an old witch I ” resolute 
to ask Angelo who that extraordi- 


nary figure belonged to, and if it 
was his mother’s faithftil hundred- 
year-old traditionary maid. “ If she 
were not such a hideous old creature, 
what fun it would be to have her 
tell us stories!” said the unoonscious 
Alioe to herself, a* she cased at her 
lover's mother, and at Felicia in her 
black drett hastening to join her ; 
while Madame Perurxi, in return, 
gaxed at Alice, speculating on who 
the was, and whether Felicia’s ac- 
quaintance with her might be an 
opening into M society" for her nieoe, 
and an enlargement of connection 
for her son. Between the two, Feli- 
cia, with a flutter and pang, ran 
across the spacious room, and caught 
at her aunt’s arm, and drew her hast- 
ily away. She felt bo hurried and 
anxious to escape that ahe oould 
scarcely hear or understand the ques- 
tions with which Madame Peruxxi 
assailed her, and certainly had neither 
breath nor inelination to answer 
them. Sho hurried the old lady 
down the stairs at a moat unusual 
and could not help looking 

S and again to see if they 
red or observed, and yet 
ahe could not have explained to any 
one why she did it Certainly it was 
nothing to her, and it is quite doubt- 
ful whether Angelo, under the same 
circumstances, would have taken any 
pains to conceal his mother. But 
Felicia coaid not resist her impulse. 
She only felt safe at last in the Yia 
Giuguio, within the shady portals of 
their own lofty house. 

Then Madame Pernsri was much 
dissatisfied with the very brief reply 
which her niece gavo to her ques- 
tions — ‘‘a young Englishwoman^ 
whom sho knew.” The old lady had 
ocular demonstration that her nieoe 
knew the little stranger, and that she 
was English ; but who wss she ? — and 
how had Felicia became acquainted 
with her ?— and how long hod she 
been in Florence f — and of what de- 
gree were her friends 1 — and where 
did she live 1 — and altogether who 
was she ! The result was so much 
the less satisfactory, that Felicia 
could not have answered if she would, 
and would not if she could. On the 
contrary, she restrained herself care- 
fully, and did not even confess that 
she aid not know. Angelo himself 
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•he »aid to h erself, somewh at bitterly, 
must tell hi* mother. She had been 
sufficiently vexed already without 
that The consequence wu that the 
day paseed somewhat uncomfortably 
in the Via Gfugnio, where Madame 
Pemwi’i curioaity lasted long, and 
waa mixed with lome jealousy and 
annoyance in the thought that her 
English niece meant to keep this 
fine acquaintance to herself, and was 
not disposed to share with Angelo 
the farther advantages it might 
bring. The old lady kid up inber 
mind every particular of what ahe 
had Been, to tell her son. Perhaps 
he oonld succeed better with Felicia 
than she had done, and at leant it 
waa right that he should know. 

While Felicia, for her part, a little 
sulky and solitary, in her own room, 
pondered the interview, and watched 
at her window behind the curtains, 
to see Alice in undisguised solicitude 
watching for her from the opposite 
house. Amidst all the disagreeable 
feelings which this little girl had 
excited in her mind, she still felt a 
certain indescribable melting towards 


detail of the appearance of Alice, and 
complained that Felicia would not 
tell her who the stranger was. An- 
gelo had no such delicacy. Be dis- 
closed all that he knew with the 
frankest e<juanimity. She was very 
rich, the little Englishwoman, and 
pretty, yea— and was extremely gra- 
cious to himself, he added with a 
laugh and look which sent Madame 
Peruzxfs ambitious hopes bounding 
onwards. This occurred in the 
afternoon, when it was still daylight, 
the yonng man having appeared this 
day much earlier than his wont He 
stood at the window as he spoke, 
with something of the pleased hesi- 
tation and fun of a young girl de- 
scribing a conquest, looking down 
upon the windows where Alice cer- 
tainly was not visible, though Felicia 
suspected otherwise. Madame Pe- 
ruxri sat on the sofa, asking questions 
and admiring him, as, indeed, was 
not wonderful, for ne looked all the 
handsomer for looking pleasod, while 
Felicia sat by looking on with the 
most intolerable impatience in her 
mind. She could not bear to see 


the sweet English faoe ana English 
tongue, the confidential and frank 
accost of the stranger. She waa so 
young, after all— only sixteen— that 
Felicia’fl womanly dissatisfaction at 
her unconcealed liking for Angelo 
would have very speedily given way, 
had Angelo been nothing more than 
a mere relative to Felicia. As it 
was, her conscience and her imagina- 
tion tormented her the whole day 
long. What waa Angelo to herl — 
why should she object to anybody 
preferring him, or saying so 1 Why 
should not the wealthy orphan bestow 
her fortune on Angelo if she pleased ? 
Then Felicia’s mocking fancy taunted 
her with believing Alice her rival ; 
and with a Bringing blnsh and bitter 
humiliation, she flew from her win- 
dow. Her rival ! All Felicia’s work, 
and all the haste she made about it. 


him smiling with that womanish 
complacency. She was too much 
interested for his credit to tolerate 
it. The look disturbed her beyond 
measure in hex imperative youthful 
thoughts. She was ashamed for him 
— he who was happily and totally un- 
conscious in his own person of hav- 
ing anything to be ashamed of, and 
at last joined in the conversation 
when too much provoked to bear 
any longer her spectator position. 

“ Miss Clayton wishes me to be 
her parlatrice” said Felicia. “I 
would not decide, aunt, before con- 
sulting you. Should you object 

Sho glanced at Angelo as she 
spoke, and saw that he started 
slightly, but not that he was discom- 
posed or mortified at the thought of 
nis little lady-love knowing a rela- 
tion of his to be in circumstances 


and all her other resources of thought 
and speech, oould not drive that 
humiliating suggestion out of her 
head. Her blush and her discom- 
fort lasted the whole day. Bhe had 
not a word to say. nor a look to 
bestow on Angelo, though ahe forced 
herself to sit rigidly opposite to him 
while hit mother recounted every 


which coaid justify snch an offer. 
Angelo was not a schemer— he was 
content to marry the heiress as a 
very proper and legitimate means of 
promoting Ms own interest, but not 
to deceive her into a marriage with 
him. Felicia, in the ignorance of her 
insular notions, having done him 
more than justice at one time, and 
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given him credit for exalted senti- 
ment* impossible to the atmosphere 
in which ne lived, did him leu than 
justioe now. He would have brought 
m the astounded Alice into this very 
sola if he could have done it with 
propriety, u smiling and good- 
humoured as now. 

“ My sool," said Madame Peruud, 
faltering a little— for she oould not 
forget that, until ten minutes before, 
her hopes nad been fixed on Felicita 
as her son's wife, and the prudent 
old lady still remembered that a bird 
in the hand was more satisfactory 
than a dozen in the bush— “ My soul, 
you have no need to give yourself 
trouble. You have enough, Felicia 
mia— and— it might harm oar An- 
gelo, thou perceivest, my life !” 

“ Nay ; but Felicita has no friends 
— this signorina longs to know her, 
and loves her already,” said Angelo : 
° be not hindered, my cousin, by any 
thought of me.” 

“You do not know the English," 
said Felicia, turning to him quickly 
with a significance of meaning which 
Angelo could not even guess at. 
“ Should I have presented Miss Clay- 
ton to your mother, Angelo 1 ” 

“And why not!” said Angelo, 
turning his eyes from Felicia to his 


mother— them perhaps, he coloured 
slightly. “They aaw each other,” 
he said ; “ I will tell Meee Aleeoe who 
it was.” 

“Nay, my aon,” said Madame 
Pernzn, “ they are proud, these 
English, as Felicita says. I had but 
my household dress, and waa not 
like thy mother Say it was thy old 
nurse, or thy mother’s maid. Thy 
rich heiress shall never scorn thee, 
my life, for thy mother’* lake.” 

Angelo crossed over quickly to her 
sofa, and kissed Madame Peruzzi’s 
hollow grey unlovely cheek. “ Who 
Booms my mother scorns me,” he 
aaid, with a glance towards his 
couBin, who looked on with amazed 
and uncomprehending eyea, 

Felicia was totally discomfited. 
She “ gave it up” in complete bewil- 
derment ; she could no more under- 
stand how fortune-hunting was a 
perfectly honourable and laudablo 
occupation, and could be pursued 
honestly without guile or conceal- 
ment, than Angelo could understand 
the self-delusions of Alice concerning 
himself, nor how utterly dismayoa 
that young lady would bo oould sha 
see tnc reality of his domestic ar- 
rangements, and know his mother 
as she was. 
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But when Angelo next encount- 
ered Alice Clayton, and was accosted 
by her with eager cpicstions about 
hiB cousin, and inquiries concerning 
the “ frightful old witch” who hurried 
Felicia away, the young man began 
to understand what his cousin meant 
when Bhe said he did not understand 
the English ; and the blue eyes fixed 
upon him took away his courage. 
He did not answer boldly that it 
was his mother, as he meant to do, 
but faltered, and found him self assent- 
ing at last when Alice suggested his 
mother’s maid. When hehad done 
this a great revolution of feeling be- 
fell Angelo. He was half disgusted, 
half stimulated by the deception. It 
was no longer a jesting matter to 
him. Now, in mere vindication of 
himself to himself, it became neces- 
sary to press his suit and become 


serious in it ; while the more he did 
so, the less he liked hiB littlo heiress ; 
and a certain sense of guilt in his 
conscience, and the dishonour of de- 
nying Lis mother, gave a bitterness 
to every thought ofner, which by no 
means promoted his happiness as a 
lover. Meanwhilo Felicia, who dis- 
approved of him and watched him, 
and seemed to perceive by intuition 
his Bent iments and his actions alike, 
became more and more interesting to 
Angelo. He was fluttered by that 
constant noiseless watchful regard 
which he knew she bestowed upon 
him He felt that she found him out, 
and saw the change in his mind ; and 
feeling, for the first time in his life^ 
pain and dissatisfaction with himself, 
Angelo, instead of being offended by 
her unexpressed perceptions, felt a 
relief in grumbling vaguely to her 
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<mu all thoee vague miaeriee upon 
which youthful people revenge the 
youthful pang* of their own Degiii' 
ninglife. 

While thing* were in this condi- 
tion, AJioe Clayton lost no opportu- 
nity to improve her acquaintance 
with Felicia. She watched from the 
windows when «he went out, and 
followed her : she continued to en- 
counter her in all aorta of unlikely 

g laces ; ihe took that girliah violent 
tucy for the elder young woman, 
which i* generally every girl’s first 
love indeed, but for the greater 
foroe and excitement of what Alice 
supposed to be rtal love— the love 
which would blossom into bridal 
cake and orange blossoms — it is 
extremely doubtful whether the little 
girl liked Angelo better than his 
cousin ; and at last, by persistence 
and entreaties, she gained her end. 
Felicia, tormented by oonstant peti- 
tions, and Ml of an indescribable curi- 
osity about the progress of affaire be- 
tween Angelo and tne little stranger, 
consented at length to become her 
jxirUUricf. This peculiar office was 
one excellently well adapted for 
making her acquainted with every- 
thing which passed in or flashel 
through the volatile and girlish mind 
of Alice. A parlntrice is a talking 
teacher — a shoot from the great 
governess tree— from whom no ac- 
complishment is required, but a good 
accent and tolerable command of her 
own language, and whose duty is 
simply to talk with the individual 
under instruction. An easy task to 
all appearance, but not so easy as 
it seems when it is the pupil who 
is bent upon talking, and whose 
thoughts flood into abundant rivers 
of English instead of strait streams 
of Italian. It was now winter, and 
winter is not much more gracious in 
Florence than in England ; but while 
the weather grew colder and colder, 
Madame Peraxri’s stony rooms re- 
mained irmooent of fire, and perhaps 
Felicia found an additional induce- 
ment in the warm comfort of the 
carpeted apartment which was Alice’s 
dressing-room, and where she could 
warm Her chilly English fingers at 
the sparkling wood-fire and recall 
insular comforts without rebuke. 
Here she heard all about the ante- 


cedents, prospects, and limitations 
of her young companion's life. Alice 
Clayton was the only child of a rich 
man, who bad left her nothing much 
to boast of in the way of family con- 
nections on his side, and no relative 
on her mother’s save a proud aunt, 
who could scarcely forgive her sister’s 
low marriage, ana yet was not indis- 
posed to aooept the guardianship of 
a young lady with a hundred thou- 
sand pound! This, however, Mr 
Clayton had strictly guarded against. 
The guardian of Alice was a London 
solicitor — an excellent man, who 
lived in Bedford Row, and was the 
most innocent and inexperienoed of 
old bachelors. Mr Eloombe, totally 
ignorant what to do with her ? had 
confided her to the care of his sister - 
in-law, a semi-fashionable widow of 
these regions, and under the maternal 
care of Mia George Eloombe the 
young heiress had come to Italy, and 
at sixteen had made her appearance 
in the society of Florence. “With 
her fortune, her accommodating 
chaporon saw no advantage in re- 
taining Miss Clayton in girlish bond- 
age. It did not matter to \er how 
early she came out Here, accord- 
ingly, the child well-pleased had 
come into all the privileges of the 
woman, had met Angelo Peruxri, and 
leased with his good looks, and 
attered with the novelty and frolic 
of the whole matter, had fallen in 
love, according to her own showing, 
at first right Falling in love hud 
no sentimental influence upon Alice. 
She thought it the best fun poasiblo, 
and enjoyed, above all her other plea- 
sure, that delightful secret which 
she could only disease with Felicia, 
and which, “ for all the world," must 
nover be mentioned to anybody else. 
One drawback, however, remained to 
her happiness. Till she was twenty- 
one she was under her guardian’s 
authority. She oould neither marry 
nor do anything else of importance 
without his consent 
# “ But about Angelo 1 ” cried Feli- 
cia one day, astounded to hear of 
this hindrance — “doee he expect to 
satisfy your guardian ? or what is to 
be donoT 

“That is just what he stked me 
the other day," said the laughing 
Alice 3 “ and I told him, to be sure, 
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he mart wait Oh, I am not in a 
hurry at all, I unr re you— 7 can 
wait rery well till I come of age. 1 * 

“ But if you wait till you come of 
age,” said Felicia ouickly, “ you will 
not marry Angelas 

a Feliata ! ^ cried her little oom- 

r ion indignantly. “ Do yon mean 
suppose that I will be incon- 
stant 1 or do you think he will for- 
get me 1 " 

“ I do not know" said Felicia — 

“ perhaps one, perhaps the other ; 
but you cannot expect Angelo to 
wait for four— five yearn” 

“ The knights long ago need to 
wait for scores of years," said Alice, 
indignantly. 

“ I hope they were very happy at 
the end, said her grave senior, With 
a smile ; “ but there ore no such 
knights nowadays. And Angelo is 
very different, and you are so young : 
you two will never wait for oaoh 
other through five long years," 

“ Wo will, though ! ’ cried Alice. 

“ Felicita, I do believe yon don’t like 
us to be fond of each other. I al- 
ways thought so from the first. Some- 
thing is wrong : either you don’t ap- 
prove of it, or you don’t like mo, 
or something. You ore always Eng- 
lish and downright on other things, 
but you are a regular Italian here — 
yon never say right out what you 
mean." 

“ I am sorry you think so," said 
Felicia, with a sudden painful blush 
and paleness immediately succeeding 
each other, which would have be- 
trayed her to a mors skilled observer 
of human emotions ; “ but I have 
nothing to do with it, and no right 
either to approve or disapprove. Be- 
sides, we are speaking English,” she 
added immediately in Italian, “and 
that is quite contrary to our purpose. 

If you are going to speak English, 
Mias Elcombe will be a better jxtrlu- 
trice than me." 

u Oh, never mind the parlutrur. 
Imagine me speaking to Maria El- 
combe of Angelo ! ” cried Alice, with a 
little burst o? laughter. Felicia, who 
•at with her back to the door, could 
not understand how it was that the 
little girl’* cheeks suddenly flushed 
crimson, and an injured sullen look 
of anger came upon her Csoe, Half 
•frakf to look round, mud guessing 
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the domestic aocident which had 
happened, Felicia did not turn her 
head, but watched the course of 
events in her companion’s faoe. She 
knew, by the look of Alice, that 
some one was approaching ; and 
though she heard no footstep, was 
scarcely surprised by Mrs Elcombe’s 
distinct alow voice close at her ear. 
“ Who was it, Miss Clayton, mar I 
ask, whom you could not speak or to 
Maria T 

Alice was greatly discomfited, and 
firat of all she was angry, as was 
natural to n spoiled child. “ I am 
not obliged to speak to Maria of 
everybody I know,” ahe said, with a 
pout and a frown. Mrs Elcombe 
was still invisible to Felicia, who sat 
motionless, sunk in a low easy -eh air, 
with the colour fluctuating rather 
uneasily on her own cheek, and her 
eyee fixed upon the blushing, pout- 
ing, dwcomiHised face before her. 
Then an authoritative rustle of silk 
made itself heard in the apartment, 
and Mrs Elcombe, gliding round 
behind Felicia's choir, seated her- 
self beside Alice, and took the af- 
fronted little girl’s hand affectionate- 
ly into her own. 

“ By no means, my dear child 1 
Speak to Maria of whom you please,” 
said this sensible woman, remember- 
ing that young ladies of Alice- Clay- 
ton’s endowments demand othor 
treatment from ordinary girls of six- 
teen. “You know how glad I al- 
ways am when you make nic-c friends 
— friends whom I can approve of •’ 
and hero the slightest side-glance in 
the world mnde a parenthesis of Fe- 
licia, und exceptea Are; “ hut you 
are my little ward at present, iny 
love- I am responsible to my bro- 
ther for so precious a charge, and 
you mast forgive me for inquiring, 
my sweet Alice. I heard wbat 
seemed to me a gentleman’s name — 
a gentleman’s Christian name. Most 
probably I know him also, and think 
him charming ; but, my love, you 
can surely speak of him to me. n 

This appeal threw Alioe into the 
greatest confusion and dismay, and 
had a still more painful effect upon 
Felicia, whose presence Mrs Eloombe 
rtudioosly ignored after that- one 
glance, but for whom it was much 
leas euy to suppose heneff a piece 
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of furniture than it vu for that 
respectable woman of the world to 
conclude her to be. Felicia wan all 
the more humiliated and abashed 
that she felt herself to have no real 
standing-ground here. She was no 
parlatncty though she filled that 
office. She had no chum whatever 
to consider herself an equal or com- 
panion — not even the imaginary 
claim of nobility ; the few drops of 
long-deacended blood which made 
Angelo a Peraxzi Felicia’s blood 
was of a very mediocre Italian qua- 
lity, diluted by intensely common- 
place English. Any one with a pre- 
judiced eye, like Mrs Elcombe, find- 
ing her here bo familiarly installed, 
and investigating her claim a, must 
infallibly ooncluae her an accomplice 
of her emudn’s, the agent of a clan- 
destine correspondence ; and Felicia, 
who had bo little sympathy with this 
correspondence, felt her breast swell 
and her check bum, whilo smooth 
Mrs Elcombe, the pleasantest of ma- 
ternal women, went on, wooing the 
confidence of her heiress with every 
appearance of believing herself to be 
alone with Alice, and having lost 
sight entirely of the presence of a 
third person m the room. 

In the mean time Alice, faltering 
and ashamed, half disposed to cry, 
and half to be angry, did not know 
what to answer. She was not crafty 
or wise by any means, though she 
was an heiress, and the English 
fashion of answering honestly a fair 
qnestion was strong upon the little 
girL She could not toll what to do : 
■he looked at Felicia, but it awed 
even Alice for tho moment to see 
how her dignified chaperone ignored 
Felicia’s presence. Then a little 
indignation came to her aid ; Bhc 
began to pluck at the corners of her 
handkerchief, and pout once more. 
Then her answer came reluctantly, 
being a subterfuge. “I know no- 
body, Mrs Elcombe, that you do not 
know as welL I don’t know any 
gentleman in Florence” (here the 
breath and the voice quickened with 
rising anger) “ whom I have not seen 
with you/ 1 

“ Precisely, my love ; I am quite 
aware of that,” said Mrs Eloombe, 
cheerfully ; “ therefore, Alice, I am 
sure, when you think of it, you can- 
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not have the slightest objection to 
tell me whom you were speaking of. 
I have the moct perfect confidence in 
you, my dear child ; you don’t sup- 
pose that I don’t tnut you ; bat I 
confeas I am curious and interested 
to know who it was." 

Here followed another pause, then 
Felicia rose. “Perhaps I may go 
now,” she said hurriedly. ^You 
will not want me again this after- 
noon, Miss Clayton ■ and you can let 
me know afterwards when I am to 
come again.” 

“ Oh, by all moans, my love, let 
tho young person go," said Mrs El- 
combe, looking up as if she had dis- 
covered Felicin for the first time. 
“Wc are going out to make some 
calls presently. Surely, Miss Clay- 
ton docs not require you any longer 
to-day; it is a pity to detain her, 
wasting her time. I hope von have 
a good many pupils. Good-day. I 
never like to detain such people, my 
dear, after I have done with them/* 
said tho excellent matron, in audible 
consideration, “for their time, you 
know, is their fortune.” 

“ But, Felicita, Felicita, stop I Oh, 
Mrs Elcombe. you mistake— she has 
no pupils !— she is quite os good as 
wo are,” cried Alice, rising m great 
distress ; “ she only comes because it 
is a favour to me. Felicita. stay ! I 
cannot let you leave me so.” 

“I beg the young lady’s pardon” 
said Mrs Elcombe ; “ but I think it 
is always a pity to have things done 
as a favour which you can pay money 
for. and get the proper persons to do 
— I don^t mean anything in respect 
to the present instance, but as a 
general rule, my dear Alice, I think 
you will find it useful to remember 
what I say. The young lady is 
Mademoiselle AntiuL I think ; but, 
perhaps, as we were beginning quite 
a private conversation, my love, we 
need not detain her now.” 

Alice ran to Felicia, put her arms 
round her, and kissed her eagerly. 
“ Don’t be an^ry, please— I shall not 
tell her anything — oh, Felicita, dear, 
don’t be vexed I— and promise you 
will come again to-morrow I” cried 
Alice, in a whisper, close to Felicia’s 
ear. 

“Tell Mn Elcombe anything you 
please ; you surely cannot suppose I 
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want anything ooneealed from her ” 
said Felicia, quietly ; “I should not 
have come at all, but, a a I supposed, 
with her perfect concurrence ; and 
I will ask to see her if I come to- 
morrow.’ 1 

So saying, despite the frightened 
and deprecating look with which 
Alice replied, and the gesture she 
made to detain her, Felicia went 
away— her heart beating quicker, 
and her pride, such as it was, sore 
and injured. After all. everything 
Mrs El combe had saia was quite 
true : she was in an undeniably false 
position — her consul’s agent ! and 
the conversation that might ensue 
touching Angelo was sure to bear 
fruit of one kind or other. She went 
away, accordingly, with some com- 
motion in her heart. 

Angelo lingered at home that even- 
ing. Angelo himself was dissatisfied 
and out of Berts. The wiuey com- 
posure with which his little heiress 
Wl announced to him that she was 
not at all in haste, and that ho must 
wait five years, confounded the young 
man. Hopes of sudden wealth arc 
not good for any one ; and Angelo 
felt a certain share of the gambler’s 
feverishness and contempt for ordin- 
ary menus and revenues. Thorc are 
circumstances under which the pretty 
saucinoss ami assurance of pretty 
little girls like Alice Clayton are 
exceedingly captivating ana delight- 
ful ; but tnerearo other circumstunces 
which givo quito a different aspect 
to such coquettish girlish imperti- 
nences. Angelo had never mode very 
desperate love to tJio little English- 
woman— she did not require it. Fun 
and good-humour, and a general in- 
clination to abet all her frolics and 
do what she wanted him, were quite 
enough for the sixteen -year -old 
beauty. But to wait five years ! 
What would become of that youth- 
fill flirtation in five years? The 
young Florentine was very sulky, 
sufficiently inclined to talk over his 
troubles, but ashamed to enter upon 
the subject with Felicia, who alone 
could understand him. The sala 
that evening was less comfortable 
than it had used to be in summer. 
J anuary in Florence is January with- 
out any equivoque ; and though 
Madame Pen mi had a stove in 


the room, she was an old-fashioned 
Italian, and was not in the least in- 
clined to use it, not to speak of the 
high price of the wood. The old lady, 
accordingly, leas pleased than ever 
to sit up through the long oold even- 
ing, sat in her usual sofa corner 
wrapped up in a large an dent faded 
shawl, beneath which she wore so 
many old jackets and invisible com- 
forters that her leanness was rounded 
into very respectable proportions. 
Close beside her, under her skirts, 
only visible when ttfm made some 
movement, was a little round earthen- 
ware jar with a handle, within which 
a little heap of charcoal smouldered 
in white ashes, Madame Peruaii 
would have scorned tho brightest 
cool-fire in all Eugland, in compensa- 
tion or exchange for that unwhole- 
some little furnace under her skirts ■ 
but with all her shawls huddled 
round and her pan of charcoal, she did 
not look quito ail imperaonation of 
that Bunny, glowing, fervid Italy of 
which wc road in Itooka. Everything 
looked cold to-night— poor Felicia, 
working at her needlework with blue 
fingers, and beginning to repent of 
her stubborn English resistance to 
the pan of charcoal — Angolo leaning 
his anna oil tho chilly marble table 
with discontent and disappointment 
on his face. Even Angelo felt the 
cold pinch hia foot upon those dis- 
consolate tiles, which no carpet ever 
had covered, and buttoned Ins great- 
coat over his breast with a physical 
sensation which seconded his mental 
discomforts and increased them. 
Felicia worc the wannest winter 
dress she had and a shawl, which 
rather shocked her English senti- 
ments of home-propriety, but was 
quite indis]>ensablc. They were a 
very dreary party under tho two 
bright steady ligiits of their tall 
lamp. It was a kind of Italian in- 
terior unknown to strangers, and 
novel in its way. 

“ I wish," cried Angelo, at lust, in 
a sudden burBt as it his thoughts 
had been going on in this strain, and 
only broke from him when he could 
restrain Limself no longer — “ I wish 
that this Firenxo bad never been ‘ La 
bella.’ I wish we hod no Dante, no 
Giotti, no fame, Felicita ! The pait 
murders ns. Is there »o much power 
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in a rout of stone and marble, in a 
line of picture*, that they should 
trample the life oat of generations of 
men f I wish these itrangera, these 
traveller*, the*e wandering English, 
would find some other place to visit 
and admire and degrade, I wiah they 
would bat leave ns our own country, 
to make the beet of it for ourselves. 
They would degrade us all into cooks, 
and couriers, and hotel-keepers. It 
should not be — it is ahame r 

“What have the English done, 
that you should speak sot” cried 
Felicia, somewhat indignantly ; for 
her national prejudioea were very 
easily roused, and this unexpected 
attack astounded her beyond mea- 
sure. 

“ Done ! — oh nothing very bod ; 
they have taken my mother’s house, 
floor after floor, and made np our 
income,” said Angelo, with an angry 
laugh. “They nave done nothing 
wrong, my English cousin. Why 
should they do every thing, I say ¥ 
Why are they doing a thousand 
things everywhere, every ODe, all 
over the face of the earth, except 
Italy 1 Why must we never live out 
of hearing of those frogs who croak 
to us of their present and our past ? 
Ah, shall we never have anything 
but a past I You stare at me, Folicita ; 
you think me mad, I who am useless 
and idlo as you Bay, but I too am an 
Italian. I think of my country os 
well as another. I could be a re- 
volutionary, a politician as woll as 
another • and if I say nothing, it is 
for my mother’s sake. 

“ Bat your mother would not hin- 
der you from making a revolution 
in yourself, Angelo,” said Felicia, 
philosophically, improving the oppor- 
tunity. 

An gelo laugh ed. “ Insatiable mor- 
alist r he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “ I have already had the hon- 
our of telling you what are tho 
only things I oould do, copying pic- 
ture*, carving alabaster, making por- 
celain. Then there are the Govern- 
ment bureaus, it is true ; but I have 
no interest, Felicita mia ; what shall 
Idol" 

“You only mock me, Angelo,” said 
Felicia. “You never think seri- 
ously, much less speak seriously. 
You want to be rioh and have every- 


thing that pleaaes you, but you don't 
want to work for it A great many 
people are like that— it is not singu- 
lar to you.” 

Her tone stung her cousin deeply. 
“And you — you despise me I” he 
said. “Because I care more for what 
yon think than for what all the 
world t.hink*, therefore you scorn 
me.” 


“Do not say so," said Felicia, 
quickly ; “ Alice Clayton* opinion 
ought to be, and is, a great deal more 
important to you than mine. She 
thinks you always right ; I do not ; 
but that is no fault of mine.” 

“Alice Clayton is a child,” said 
Angelo ; “her opinion is what please* 
her for the moment. How should 
she judge of a man 1 she knows less 
of me than Marietta does. I am a 
stranger to her disposition, to her 
little experience, and to her heart” 
“Then why, for heaven’s sake,” 
said Felicia, before she was aware of 
what she said— then she paused : “I 
do not understand what you mean.” 

“But I understand it perfectly," 
said Angelo, with pique. “Li trio 
Meee Aleece can play with me, she sup- 
poses, but she shall see otherwise. 
If she had me in her power, this lit- 
tle girl, it shall be but once and no 
more.” 


“ Angelo,” said Felicia, “ I am not 
a proper adviser on such a matter — 
I am not a proper confidante. Pray 
be so good as *o say no more to me. 
I can understand the other subject 
of your complaints, but not this.* 
“Yet it ia the Bame subject, Feli- 
cita,” cried the young man ; “ can I, 
who do nothing, and nave no hope — 
can I have a wife like your English- 
man ? Can I ask any woman to live 
as my mother lives— she who is old 
and contented with her life, and an 
Italian f What most I do ? You tell 


me work ; but unless I make me an 
exile, there is nothing to work at ; 
and, my cousin, if I many little 
Alice, I will be good to her. I will 
not love her, but she shall have no- 
thing to complain of me. Why should 
not 1 marry her ?— but I will not 
wait five years." 

“ Cousin Angelo,” said Felicia, 
rising abruptly from the table, “I 
wish you gooa-night ; you oppress 
me, and I will not bear it I nave 
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nothing to do with your manying or be brought with unanswerable logio; 
your lore. I am only a plain Eng- and Alice, when they were alone, 
lish girl, and I do not understand would onoe more tow her little head 
them — I bid you good-night" in saucy triumph, and talk of leading 

And with a hurried itep and roloe Angelo, like a second Jaoob, a wilf- 
that faltered slightly, ihe went away, ing wooer for five long years. Yet 
not in a very comfortable condition of while this had to be looked for, tke 
mind, poor girl ; tried on both sides was the person whom Angelo himself 
beyond what was bearable, yet al- offended with looks and suggestions 
ready blaming herself for hex ebnl- of love, and to whom hedid not 
lition of impatience, and fancying scruple to confess his carelessness for 
Bhe bad betrayed feelings which she Alioe. She scorned him, she despised 
would have given the world to hide, him, she turned with proud disgust 
Yet. inconsistent as human nature from hie un worthiness ; yet, poor 
is, tnis sudden and angry doparturo girl I leaned her head upon her bed, 
of his cousin somehow cheered and devouring sobs whose bitterness lay 
exhilarated Angelo. His cheek took all in the fact that he was unworthy, 
a warmer glow— ho looked after her and defending him against herself 
with a gleam in his eyes which had with a breaking heart. It was not 
not been there a moment before. He Angelo, it was his education, his 
was not affronted, but dhcouraged, race, the atmosphere whioh snr- 
and made Feliciana excuses to his rounded him. The one sat smiling 
mother, and sat by himself when the and dreaming in one room, pleasing 
old lady waa gone, with fancies which himself in the moment, and taking 
warmed his neart, but in which no no thought for the morrow ; the 
thought of Alice Ulayton interposed, other on tho other side of the wall. 
He waa not sorry nor concerned — he kept her Bobs in her heart, thinking 
took no new resolution on the mo- with tenor of that inevitable to-mor- 
ment— bo considered nothing — bnt row, and believing that she would bo 
in the pleasure of the moment Basked content to give her own life, ere the 
like a child and took no further day broke, only to wake the bou! of 
thought Angelo to hotter things, and open his 

While, as for Felicia, she laid down eyes to honour and truth. Poor Fe- 
her head upon her bod, till even that bcia ! and poor Angelo 1 — but it was 
homely couch, trembled with her re- very troo her greater enlighten- 
strained tronble. She was humi- ment did not make her happier, 
liated, grieved, oppressed ; between The young Florentine went smiling 
these two her judgment was per- to his rest, and slept the sleep of 
petually shocked and her heart youth half an hour thereafter ; while 
wounded. To-morrow even opened nis English cousin, chafing and griev- 
to her a new varioty of trial. To- ing herself with that most intolerable 
morrow the chances were that ac- of troubles, the moral obtuseneas of 
cusations against her as a secret the person most dear to her in the 
agent of Angelo's courtship would world, wept through half the night. 


CHAPTER. Yl. 

Brightly this day of Felicia’s trial A woollen knitted cap tied oyer her 
broke upon Florence — bright with ears— a dark-brown dingy article, by 
all the dazzling sheen of winter — a no means improving to her oom- 
cloudless sky, an unshaded sun, every- plexion — worsted mite on the lean 
thing gay to look at, but the ahnll handa,inwhich,tliroughontthehouBe, 
TYamontana whistling from the hills, wherever she went in her morning 
and winter seated supreme in the stony perambulations, the old lady carried 
apartments of Italian poverty. In her little jar of charcoal, and her 
this moTning'i li g iit Mad^ir pPenmi’a shawl enveloping the entire remain- 
ihawled figure, encumbered with all der of her person, left much to the 
its wrappings, was even more re- imagination, but did not stimulate 
markable than it had been at night that faculty with very sweet sugges- 
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tions. While in the dazzle of the 
■ unahin e, everything in that here 
little *al<i shone so bitterly and re- 
morselessly cold, that it is not won- 
derful if Felicia, who was only in her 
first Italian winter, and not quite 
inured to the domestic delights of 
that scanor^ felt chilled to her heart 
Possibly this chill vu no disadvan- 
tage at that crisis, for the extreme 
physical discomfort she felt not only 
blunted her feelings a little to future 
mental suffering, but held up before 
her, with an aspect of the most irre- 
sistible temptation, the oosy fire and 
worm interior of Alioe Clayton’s 
room, 

Thither accordingly, a little after 
mid-day, Folicia betook herself, with 
no small flutter in her heart. She 
did not enter as usual, and make her 
way to the apartment of Alice. She 
asked for Mrs Elcombe, and was 
ushered up with solemnity into the 
drawing-room, to have that audienca 
Mrs Elcombe. thongh she wag not a 
great lady at nome, oould manage to 
pereouatc one very tolerably at Flo- 
rence ; and, to tell the truth, Felicia 
had bo little experience of great ladies 
that Bho had entire faith m tho pre- 
tensions of her little friend’s guardian 
and chaperon. With Mrs Elcomle in 
the drawing- room was seated an elder- 
ly gentleman, looking much fatigued, 
heated, and Jltisltrta, if such a femi- 
nine adjective is applicable to elderly 
gentlemen. He looked precisely aa 
if, vexed and worried out of his wits, 
he had escaped from some unsuccess- 
ful conflict, and thrown himself, in 
sheer exhaustion, into that chair. 
Seeing him, os she l>egau to speak, 
Feliooa hesitated, and made a pause. 
Mrs Elcombe hastened to explain — 
“ This lb Mr Elcombe, Miss Clayton’s 
guardian, my brother. He is newly 
arrived, and naturally very anxious 
about nis previous young charge. 
Pray tell me with confidence any- 
thing you may have to »y.” 

“ I have nothing to say, except to 
know whether— as I supposed from 
what you said yesterday— you have 
any oqjection to my visits to Miss 
Clayton,” said Felicia. “I would 
have given them up at once ; but — 
indeed I have not many friends in 
Florence, and it is a pleasure to see 
her sometimes ; besides, that she 


wants me ; but I thought it right in 
the first place, before teeing her again, 
to see you,” 

“I am much obliged — it is very 
judicious — pray be seated, mademoi- 
selle,” said Mrs Elcombe. “I am 
puzzled, however, to know in what 
capacity you visit my young ward. 
I had supposed anhoi jxi riot rux t Bhe 
engaged you, as I imagined — indeed, 
I remember, finding you to be per- 
fectly respectable so far aa I could 
ascertain, that I gave my consent to 
make an arrangement • but accord- 
ing to what you say, I should sup- 
]>oee your visits to be those of friend- 
ship, which makes a difference. May 
I ask which is the case ?" 

“ Certainly I have oome to speak 
Italian with Miss Clayton,” said 
Felicia, blushing painfully ; “but I 
liavo not taken money from her, and 
never meant to do so. I came be- 
cause she entreated me.” 

“And how did she know you, may 
I ask ?” continued the great lady, fix- 
ing upon Felicia her cold and steady 
eyes. 

“I believe through my cousin, 
whom she has frequently met,” said 
Felicia as steadily, though her heart, 
beat loud, and the colour, in spite of 
herself, fluctuated on her cheek 

“ So 1 I believe we are coming to 
the bottom of it now,” cried Mrs 
Eleoml>e, turning to her brother-in- 
law with a look of triumph. “ Your 
cousin is Angelo Pemxzi ; he knows 
our poor child’s fortune, and in case 
his own suit should not prosper suf- 
ficiently of itself, he has managed to 
lace you about ner person, to convey 
is messages and love-letters, and bo 
forth ; and to mako her suppose a 
beggarly Florentine idler to be a 
young Italian nobleman I Oh, I see 
the whole ! Can you dare to look in 
ray face and deny what I say ?” 

Felicia had become very pale • she 
was still standing, and grasped the 
back of a chair unconsciously as Mrs 
Elcombe spoko, half to support her- 
self, half to express somehow by an 
irrepressible gesture the indignation 
that was in her. u I will deny no- 
thing that is true,” she said, com- 
manding bereelf with nervous self- 
control “Angelo Pernod is my 
cousin. Because he had spoken of 
me to her, Miss Clayton churned my 
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acquaintance one morning in the 
gallery of the Palace. That if all my 
oomdn haa to do, so far as I am aware, 
with onr acquaintance. If Angelo 
ever wrote to ner, I am ignorant of it 
I have never borne any menage 
whatever between them. I have no- 
thing to do with what he wishes or 
what she wishes. They are both able 
to answer for themselvea. Now will 
you be good enough to answer my 

S ueetion — I have inawered youra. 

>o you obiect to my visits to Mia* 
Clayton I May I beg that yon will 
tell me yes or no?” 

Mi* Eloombe stared at her ques- 
tioner with speechless consternation. 
She expected the presumptuous 
young woman to be totally con- 
founded, and lo I she was still able 
to answer. “ I see you will not lose 
anything for want of confidence, 
mademoiselle," she said with a gasp. 
“ To dare me to my very face ! Do you 
suppose I believe your fine story? 
No! This poor child shall not be 
sacrificed to a foreign fortune-hunter 
if I can help it. I prohibit your 
visit* to Miss Clayton— -do you hear ? 
I will give orders that you are not 
to be admitted again ” 

“Stay a moment," said the dis- 
tressed elderly gentleman, who all 
this time had boen recovering breath 
and looking on. “ The young woman 
seems to me to have answered very 
sensibly and clearly— very different 
from that little fury in the other 
room — not to say that you have ex- 
posed your case un pardonably, sister, 
as indeed was to be expected. May 
I ask how it is that you, being an 
Italian, speak English so well ?’’ 

“ I am English,” said Felicia ; she 
had no breath for more than these 
three laconic words. 

“ Ah, indeed; and what Bexvice, 
then, were you likely to be to Alice 
Clayton, when you went to her aa her 
parla — parla — what-do-you-cali-it ? 
Eh, can you answer me that ?” 

“My father was an Italian — the 
one language is to me as familiar as 
the other," said Felicia, quietly. 

“ Ham— ah. What do ycra know, 
then, about this oourtahip business V 
said the stranger. “ Girls are al- 
ways intrusted about such matters. 
Tell us in oonfldenoe, and be sure / 
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shan’t blame you. What hand have 
you had in it t Eh ?* 
u None whatever,” said Felicia. 
u Well, well ; that is not precisely 
what I mean. What do you know 
about it 1 That will satisfy me I” 

14 1 know nothing at all about it," 
said Felicia with some obstinacy- 
then she paused. “ I am English, 
and I am not a waiting- woman. I 
neither will nor can repeat to you 
all that Alice Clayton— a little girl 
of sixteen— may have said to me. I 
am not aware of any duty which 
could make me do that ; but so far 
from wishing to help on what you 
call & courtship between them, the 
idea is grievous to me. I have every 
reason m the world to oppose it,” said 
Felicia hurriedly, giving way in spite 
of herself to her natural feelings. “My 

cousin’s honour — his whole life 

But it is useless to tell you what I 
think on each a subject. May I see 
Miss Clayton ] I have no further 
concern with the matter." 

“ Sister,” said the lawyer ; whose 
eves had l^een fixed on Felicia while 
sne spoke, “I see no reason to doubt 
what this youne lady says. Let her 

f > to Alice, and as often as she will, 
believe she speaks the truth." 

“ As you will 1 The unfortunate 
child is your ward ; let her be sacri- 
ficed,” criod Mrs El combe. But Fe- 
licia did not wait to hear the end of 
her oration ; she made a little curtsy 
of gratitude to her defender, and 
hurried away. 

The half of it was over ; now fur 
Alioe, whose saucy girlish brag of the 
impatienoe of her lover, and deter- 
mination to make him wait, was 
perhaps rather more aggravating 
than even the doubts and interro- 
gatories of her friends. But Alice 
tOrday was neither saucy nor tri- 
umphant ; she lay sunk in a great 
chair with her hands over her face, 
sobbing sobs of petulant anger, shame, 
and vexation — s childish passion. 
Felicia whs entirely vanquished by 
this strange and unexpected trouble. 
She did not believe the little girl 
ooold have felt anything so much, 
nor did Bhe understand what wns the 
occasion of her sudden grief. Some- 
thing in which Angelo on the one 
side and her newly-arrived guardian 
x 
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on the other, hid to do, wu evident ; 
bat id Felicia’® personal indignation 
vu quenched at once by the tight of 
her tears. Whit had the to do weep- 
ing, that bright little hippy creature f 
There are certainly some people in 
the world who are not bom to weep, 
ted whose chance sufferings strike 
with a tense of something intolerable 
the saddest spectators who see them. 
Little Alice Olay ton, with her sixteen- 
y ear-old beauty, was one of these. 

“ What has happened t what is the 
matter f " cried Felicia^ sitting down 
beside her, and drawing away the 
little hands from her face. “ Let me 
make your mind easy by telling yon 
that MrElcombe himself has just 
given me permission to oome. I am 
not here under disapproval. Your 
guardian has sent me • and now tell 
me what is wrong ? " 

“Oh, Felicita? cried Alice sud- 
denly, throwingherself upon Felicita’s 
shoulder, w I will depend upon you, 
I will trust to you ; though all the 
world should deoeive me, I know you 
will tell me the truth ; and if he really 
loves me, Felicita, I will wait for 
him ten, twenty— I do not mind if it 
was a hundred years ! ” 

Felicia involuntarily drew herself 
away. “ A hundred years is a long 
promise,” she said, with a trembling 
smil e 

u But that ia no answer,” cried 
Alioe, recovering her animation. “ I 
said I would depend on you, and 
believe whatever you sain; and I 
will, Folioita 1 They tell me Angelo 
wants my fortune, and docs not cure 
for me. They try to make me l relieve 
nobody could love mo at my age : 
that is a falsehood, I know ! h cned 
Alioe, with sparkling eyes, which 
flashed through her terns : “ they 
might as well say at once that no- 
body oould ever love a girl that had 
a fortune, for that is what they 
mean ; but never mind, Felicita 1 it 
is of Angelo they were speaking— 
Angelo, your cousin, who is very fond 
of you, and tells you what he thinks, 

I know he doee. If you will say you 
are sure he loves me. Felidta, I will 
wait for him, I tell you, a down 
years I ” 

This serious appeal took Felicia by 
surprise. She grew red and grew 
pale and drew back as her young 


companion bent forward, with a pang 
which she could not express. For 
the moment she felt guilty and a 
culprit, with the blue eyes of Alioe 
ganng so earnestly and nnsuspi- 
cioualy in her face. How could she 
answer? — she who remembered, no 
further gone than last night, those 
looks and words of Angelo’s which 
sent her thrilling with mortified 
pride, yet tenderness inextinguish- 
able, to the solitude of her own 
chamber. When that first natural 
shock was past, and when Bhe sup- 
posed ahe could detect a sharper 
and less earnest scrutiny in Alice’s 
eyes, the poor girl once more grew 
indignant Bad enough that she 
should be accused of abetting a 
wooing bo little to her mind. Now 
must she be called upon to answer 
for him, and pledge her own sincerity 
for his? If Felicia had been a young 
lady in a novel, she would doubtless 
have recognised in this the moment 
for self-sacrifice — the moment in 
which to make a holocaust of her 
own feelings, and transfer, with the 
insulting genorodty of a modem 
heroine, the heart which she knew to 
be her own, to the other less fortu- 
nate woman, who only wished for it. 
But as she was only a plain girl, 
accustomed to tell the truth, this 
climax of feminine virtue was not to 
be expected from her. And happily 
for herself she grew angry, resentful 
of all the perplexities forced upon 
her. She drew quit* back from her 
little friond, or littlo tormentor. 
She rose up, and gathered her cloak 
about her with haste and agitation. 
She would go away — she was safe 
only in flight 

“It is not a question which can be 
asked of me,” she said, with bo much 
more titan her usual gravity that 
Alice thought her stern, and grew 
quiet unawares. “Only ono person 
can or ought to answer you. You 
must not repeat to me such words. 
No, you do me wrong ; it ia cruel to 
put auoh a question to me—" 

“ Why 1 you ought to know best 
You are not going away, Felicita ? 
Oh, don’t go away F oh, I uo so want 
vou,” cried Alice, rising and throwing 
nereelf upon her friend 1 * arm. “I 
have everything to tell you, and I 
want to know what I should do, and 
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I fiat to uk about Angelo, and I 
want — oh, Felicita, don’t you oare at 
all about mo 1 Won’t you rtayt” 

M I oare a great deal about too, 
but I will not stay,” said Felicia 
firmly. U I can neither advise you 
what to do. nor tell you about 
Angelo. Aar Angelo himself, he is 
the proper person to speak to ; and 
do what you think beat. X will 
come back when yon please ; but I 
will not answer any questions : and 
now I cannot stay. 

Saying which she led the little 
girl bade to her seat, and with a 
swiftneas and sHentness which half- 
frightened Alioe, left the room and 
the house. The littlo heiress sat 
still in her ohair. startled into posi- 
tive stillness. She could not hear 
Felicia’s retreating footstep, but knew 
she was gone ; and this new incident 
and new idea gave a new turn to the 
thoughts of Alice. Her tears dried 
of themselves, and her passion sub- 
sided. She no longer thought of her 
guardians, or Mrs El combe, or even 
of Angelo ; but puzzled with all her 
amazed but shrewd little facilities 
over the new, abstruse, and mysteri- 
ous question, What could Felicia 
mean 1 

While Felicia, tick at heart and 
utterly discouraged, went away by 
the quietest streets she could find to 
the othor end of Florence. She had 
nothing to do there, and it would 
have greatly shocked her aunt’s 
prejudices to see her alone so far 
from their own house ; but Felitia’s 
secret vexations were too much at 
the moment for any consideration of 
her auntj or indeed for consi derations 
of anything. She was not thinking ; 
her utmost mental effort was to re- 
member and sting herself over again 
with those words and looks, ques- 
tions and implications, from which 
she had already suffered so cruelly ; 
and when, returning home, having 
tired herself completely, she saw at 
a little distance, unseen he naif, the 
laughing careless faoe of Angelo 
amidst a group of other such at 
the eafi door, her patience entirely 
foraook the Fjiglinh gfri What had 
the done to have her quiet footatepe 
•o hopeleasly entangled in a volatile, 
hopeless, inconsequent, Italian life 

likSTthW? 


That night she and her aunt spent 
alone in their usual fashion — which 
i* to say that Mi dame Peruni 
went to bod, and that Felicia, with 
one feeble wick of the lamp lighted, 
bewildered herself with a book which 
she had not sufficient power of self- 
possession to understand, and watched 
from the window when MrsEloombe’s 
carriage drove up to the door oppo- 
site, to see Alice glide into it with the 
others in a mist of floating white. 
That morning’s jiaaaiom did not hinder 
the little heiress. She was there as 
usual, and doubtless quite as smiling 
and bright as usual Felicia said to 
herself with a momentary bitterness 
— M But what was it all to her ? ” She 
went back to the table, and be- 
wildered herself for the reet of the 
evening with her book of Italian pro- 
verbs, scarcely seeing what ahe read, 
and certainly not comprehending it. 
That was hovr spent the night 
Next morning Felicia rose with a 
craving anxiety in her heart, dimly 
feeling that something must have 
happened overnight, dimly dreading 
something which might happen to- 
day. She felt little doubt that 
Angelo had en countered Alioe and 
■een her guardian ; but Angelo was 
late, and did not mako his appear- 
ance. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that sho could manage to pre- 
serve enough of her usual calmness 
to save her from embarrassing in- 

? nines, and sitting by while Madame 
’eruzzi sipped her coffee, Felicia was 
too much occupied in keeping down 
a convulsive shiver, tali physical, 
half mental, combined of cold and 
anxiety, to be able for anything 
else. When the un genial mml was 
over, and she had to occupy herself 
with her usual female work, the 
mending and darning of which she 
had innstod upon relieving her aunt, 
with the whole bright cold houra of 
the day before her, and that thrill of 
expectation in her whole mind and 
frame, the strain upon her become 
still harder. It was while ahe sat thnfl 
vainly endeavouring to restrain her 
thoughts, and assuring herself thati 
however the matter ended, sho had 
nothing to do With it ; and while 
Madame Peruxzi, in her great shawl, 
and with her pan of charcoal under 
her skirts, sat carefully surveying 
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some very old much-worn linen, to 
ascertain where it wai practicable to 
apply a patch, that a sudden noise 
at the door startled Felicia. Angelo 
waa not yet up, and the house a mo- 
ment before had been perfectly still. 
Now Marietta’s voice, in active dis- 
cussion with intruder*, made itself 
audible Marietta was endeavouring 
to impress upon some obstinate 
visitors, first, that the Signora did 
not receive, and, second, that it waa 
quite inconvenient, and out of the 
question, to attempt to make good 
their en trail oe at such an hour. 
Madame Peruzri listened with an 
anxious flutter, sweeping up in her 
arms the heap of linen : while Feli- 
cia, perfectly still, heard, the noise of 
English voices, and yet could scarcely 
hear them for the throbbing of her 
breast. But then, an indisputable 
reality, rang the girlish toDes of Alice, 
speaking to some one who answered 
her in a voice which could belong 
to nobody but an elderly English- 
man, doubtless Mr El com be. An- 
other colloquv, and the two lwd 
Bwept triumphantly in, Alice drag- 
ging after ner her reluctant and 
troubled guardian. Felicia started 
to her feet as this astounding vision 
appeared at the door. Madame 
Feruzzi, who had half risen, dropped 
back into her chair, scattering tho 
linen at her feet in her nervous be- 
wilderment. There Btood tho little 
heiress in her flutter of pretty flounces, 
not muslin this time, but more costly 
silk \ and there sat at the household 
table “the frightful old witch,” whom 
she had ridiculed to Angelo, and who 
could be no other than Angelos 
mother. Alice, who had come in 
very briskly, and on first sight of 
Felicia had Deen about to rusn into 
her arms, checked herself at this 
sight. She made a little frightened 
curtsy, grew very red, and stood 
gazing at Madame Peruzri as though 
she had eyes for nothing else. The 
old lady rose immediately, unques- 
tionably a very odd figure, and “ re- 
ceived * her visitors with as much 
equanimity as she could muster, and 
the utmost exuberance of Italian 
politeness. But Alice’s fright had 
startled all hex Italian out of her 
little guTu head, and Mr El com be, 
stumbling forward, upset the char- 
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coal pan and its white ashes, cover- 
ing himself with confusion, and add- 
ing, if possible, to the awkwardness of 
the scene. Nobody spoke a word at 
first but Madame Peruzxi, and only 
Felicia understood what Madame 
Perunri said ; but when Mr El combe 
began to stammer and apologise in 
English, and in the utmost embar- 
rassment, the old lady, discovered 
so terribly out of toilette, and in em- 
ployment so commonplace, addressed 
herself in incomprehensible explana- 
tions to him. But that the younger 
persona of the group were moved Dy 
much more serious feelings, the com- 
bination would have been simply 
ludicrous ; but Alice, who had come 
in with all the energy and earnest- 
ness of a purpose, was so utterly con- 
founded and dismayed by the sight 
of Madame Peruzri, and Felicia waa 
so anxious and so painfully excited, 
that they added quite a tragical cle- 
ment to the other by-play, and pre- 
sently swept its lighter current into 
the course of their own stronger 
emotion. Singularly enough, the 
first idea which struck Alice was 
horror and disgust, not at the ap- 
pearance of her lover's mother, but 
at her own unintentional levity and 
cruelty in speaking of her to Angelo ; 
and all the youthful kindness to- 
wards Angelo which she dignified 
by the name of love, sprang up in 
double force in the warm rebound of 
her generous feelings. She had done 
him wrong— she returned with vehe- 
mence and earnestness to the idea 
which had brought her here. 

“ Felicita,” she cried, “ beg Ma- 
dame Peruzri to forgive us for in- 
truding on her. Tell her we speak 
no Itcuiim ; do tell her, pray I I 
can’t think of the words, and there 
is no time.— Have you told heii — 
does she understand yon, Felicita? 
Oh, thank you ! If she only knew 
how wicked and cruel I once was 
about her, she would hate me ; but 
how could I tell it was his mother ? 
She is not like him — not the least in 
the world. Felicita, we watched at 
the window and saw Angelo go out, 
and then we came to you. Mr El- 
combe says he will trust what you 
say : and so should I, if it were for 
my life. Oh, Felicita, this time you 
must answer me 1 Mr Elcombe says 
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it shall be u you say. If you gar 
Angelo loves me, he will give h& 
ooneent ; if you say it, I win wait for 
him, if it should be & doxen years ! " 

Felicia ottered a little cry of im- 
patience and anger. u I said yester- 
day this question waa not to be 
asked of me. I said I could not 
answer it — I will not answer it ! It 
is cruel ! Why do you come again 
tome!” 

“ Feli cits. ! have I any one else 
whom I can ask 1 ” cried Alice, tak- 
ing her reluctant hand and caressing 
it* as she looked up with her girlish, 
coaxing, entreating looks in Felioia’s 
face. “ Yon said you liked me — von 
said yon wore fond of me ■ and wnen 
it may make me happy or unhappy 
all my life, you will never have tne 
heart to refuse me now." 

“ There is but one person who can 
answer such a question : let him 
speak for himself. Can I tell what 
is in Angelo’s heart!” said his con- 
sin with u kind of despair. “I told 
you so before ; you must ask him- 
self, and not me. Am I a spy to 
know what is in hiB heart ? ” 

“But I have asked Angelo, and I 
cannot tell whether ho is in jest or 
earnest,” said Alice, with a plaintive 
mingling of pique and humility. 
“Felicita, Felicita ! I do not know 
what to do, or what to trust to, if 
yon do not tell me ; and it is for all 
my life I" 

“ For nil your life ! You are only 
sixteen ; you do not know what life 
is,” criod Felicia. 

“And that is all the more reason 
you should tell me,” said Alice, steal- 
ing once more to her side. “Mr 
Elcombe says I might pledge my 
whole life, and then fold out Fe- 

licita I I trust only in you ! " 

“ She says truly ; tne young man 
of course must preserve nis consist- 
ency,” said Mr Elcombe. “ Speak to 
her ; you are reasonable, and know 
— for his sake as well as hers. She 
will be content with nothing else.” 

“ Felicita 1 tell me I” cried Alice, 
clasping her hands. 

Felicia had risen up, and stood 
drawing back into the comer of the 
room— ^er face burning, her eyes 
glowing, an indignant despair pos- 
sessing ner. All this time Angelo’s 
mother had been looking on amaied 


and uncomprehending ; even her 
presence was some support to the 
poor girl Now Madame Peruxzi, 
struck by a new idea, and stimulated 
by the frequent sound of Angelo’s 
name, the only word she understood, 
left the room hurriedly. Felicia 
stood drawing back, holding up her 
hands to defend herself from the ad- 
vance of Alice, saying she could not 
tell what — eager disclaimers of being 
reasonable and able to tell, indignant 
appeals against being asked. Her 
voice grew shrill in her trouble. 
What had she to do with it ? She 
had always said so I— she had never 
stood between them! — why should 
sho answer now '? 

“ Becanse you are my friend," cried 
Alice, suddenly throwing herself into 
Folicia’s arms, broaking down her 
defences, and clasping her appealing 
bands — “because I nave no one to 
trust but you— localise I take you 
for my sister. Felicita I does Angelo 
love me ? ” 

“ No ! Alice, go away from me — 
you will kill me. No ! — he loves 
me/” cried poor Felicia, with a sob 
and cry. Then she Bank down with- 
out further won l or thought upon 
the floor— her head throbbing, her 
heart beating, inseniublo to every- 
thing but that forced utterance, 
which came with no triumph, but 
with a pang indescribable from the 
bottom of her heart. She felt that 
some one endeavoured to draw her 
clasped hands from her face, and 
raise her from the ground ; but slio 
resisted, and kept there crouching 
down into her comer, thrilling with 
a passion of indignant shame, bitter- 
ness, and undeserved suffering. Why 
waa this extorted, wrung from hert 
— why was die drivon to confess it, 
as though she was the culprit ? She 
desired no more to raise her eyes to 
the light ; she was si ok of scrutiny, 
sick of questions, conscious of no 
wiBh but to disappear from every- 
body’s sight, and hide herself where 
neither Alioe nor Angelo should see 
her more. She had said it, but she 
had no pleasure io it, Sho heard a 
murmur of voioos, without caring to 
hear what was said or who waa 
speaking. She had no longer either 
friend or cousin. Alice and Angelo 
were alike lo*t to her now. Nothing 
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IBept 


in the world seemed to remain risible 
to her through those eye* blind with 
tears, and covered with her hands, 
save a flight somewhere into some 
unknown solitary country, and no 


comfort but the dreary conaciousnew 
of haring separated herself from 
everybody she cared for, by that 
burst of plain-speaking, the Inevit- 
able truth. 


CHAPTER VTL 


Five years afterwards, a little Eng- 
lish vilUge had brightened to a pub- 
lic holiday. The place was a tiny 
hamlet of some twenty cottages, 
bearing conspicuous tokens of being 
close to somebody’s lodge-gates who 
was pleased with pretty cottages, and 
woalthv enough to encourage the cul- 
ture of the same. It was as easy to 
predicate, from the state of the gar- 
dens, that a flower-Bhow and prnes 
were somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, as to conclude that the holder 
of the curacy under whose care that 
tiny Gothic chapel and schoolhonse 
had sprung into existence, wore a 
long priestly coat, and waistcoat 
buttoned up to the chin, and was 
slightly “ high.” The little village 
street was gay with a triumphal arch 
of boughs and flowers, for the fivo 
years wore slightly exoeeded, and the 
season was May. The sky was doubt- 
ful, uncertain, sunny and showery — 
an airy, breezy, variable English 
morning, with no such steady glory 
in its light as the skies of Italy ; and 
anything more unlike the lofty houses 
of the Via Gingnio than those low 
rural cottages could not havo been 
uuppoeod. Along the road, where the 
sunshine and the shadows pursued 
each other, a bright littlo prooossion 
came irregularly along, with the 
flutter and variable movement which 
belongs to a feminine march. It was 
a christening party, headed l>y an im- 
portant group of womankina guard- 
ing and encircling the one atom of 
weak humanity diHguiaed in flowing 
mnalin skirts, who was the hero erf 
the day. Behind, at a little distance, 
were the ladies and gentlemen, god- 
fathers and godmothers, papa and 
mama. The little mother in thanks- 
giving robes of white, with delicate 
roses on her soft check, and sweet 
light* of womanly triumph and gra- 
titude in her eyes, caileo herself still 
Alioe, but not Aiioe Clayton, and had 


blossomed out into a cordial and 
sweet young womanhood, prettier hi 
her mother-pride than at saucy six- 
teen, when all her life, as the child 
supposed, hung upon the question, 
whether Angelo Pemzri loved her. 
or sought only her fortune. Small 
thought of Angelo Peruzri was in 
that sunshiny existence now. Be- 
hind Alice and her husband— yet not 
behind from any wish of theirs, or 
any distinction made by them — came 
a young woman alone. More marked 
in her characteristic Italian features 
than she used to be, five years older — 
perhaps, if no longer moved by active 
agitation, graver than formerly— it 
was still Felicia ; M a young person” 
whom Alice’s country neighbours 
could not comprehend — who did not 
choose to accept the entire equality 
which her friend would fain have 
forced upon her, and whose position in 
the youn£ and gBy household which 
called Alice mistress was a grave, 
doubtful, half-housekeeper position, 
in which s/tf found no in convenience, 
and wliich suited Aboe perfectly, but 
did not satisfy the excellent neigh- 
bours, who had difficulty in making 
out whether or not Misw Antini was 
“ a person to know.” Felicia in 
Holnmleigh was twice as Italian as 
Feliaia in Florence had been, and 
looked back strangely enough to that 
uncomfortable and agitating period 
of her existence with sighs and smiles, 
and recollection* which touched her 
heart Madame Peruzri’s cold rooms 
no longer chilled her, and she was no 
longer repelled by that unlovely un- 
homelike life of which memory pre- 
served only the brighter parts. Yet 
nearly five years had passed sinoe 
Felicia had either heard or seen any- 
thing of her Italian friends. The day 
on wliich she had made that confes- 
sion which Alice extorted from her — 
a confeeeion which she found after- 
wards, to her greatly increased horror, 
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to have been made in the verr pre- 
sence of Angelo, and immediately 
confirmed by him— had been her last 
day in the Via Giugnio. Alice, who 
bore her disappointment magnani- 
moculy, if disappointment it was, 
and who felt greatly shocked at tbe 
erident and extreme suffering of 
Felicia, bad half entreated, half com- 
pelled, the poor girl to accompany 
her home. Felicia could scarcely be 
persuaded to see her cousin again.; 
when she consented at last, she too 
had her caprioe. He whom Alioe 
would no longer wait for, must either 
relinquish Felicia too, or wait the 
full five years for his humbler and 
less wealthy love : perhaps other con- 
ditions were addea which neither of 
them mentioned— but it was thus 
the oousins had parted. In the mean 
time, Madame Peruiri died, and 
when Felicia mentioned Angelo at 
ail, she spoke of him as a relation 
whom she should never see again. 
But the five years were past, and 
sometimes, unawares to herself, she 
started at an unusual sound in the 
house, and trembled and grew pale 
at an unexpected arrival. A possi- 
bility, however stoutly one may deny 
it, is still so powerful over that un- 
ruly imagination which is aided and 
abetted by the heart 

Thus she went lingering along the 
road, after Mrs Alice and her hand- 
Bome husband, to the heir of Holms- 
leigh’s christening thinking, she 
would have said, of nothing in par- 
ticular — of the passage of time, and 
the slow yet rapid progress of life — 
wonderfully grave and philosophic re- 
flections, quite becoming to the inau- 
guration of the new generation, as any 
one aware of them would have natu- 
rally said. But when the christening 
was over, and there was nothing but 
rejoicing in the house and park, 
where all the villagers, and a little 
crowd of other tenants, were feasted 
outside, and the great people had a 
grand dinner in the evening, Felicia 
continued wistful and contemplative 
still The continual arrival of the 
carriages startled her, and kept her 
uneasy. She oould not help a linger- 
ing idea that some one or other of 
them some day — this evening or an- 
other— might "bring that stranger to 
HoLmsleign, whom she professed 


never to expect There was no rea- 
son in the world to think of him to- 
night ; but the noise and commotion 
and perpetual arrival* startled her • 
she was uneasy and anxious, and 
oould not tell how it was. 

At last the arrivals were over— tbe 
dinner was over. That moment -of 
repose, which the ladies spend alone 
in the drawing-room — blissful mo- 
ment after the troubles of a grand 
dinner — fell calm and grateful upon 
Felicia. She was past wing snubbed 
by her friend’s fine neighbours ■ she 
was quite sure of her position, if no- 
body else was ; and people began to 
know as much. She sat in her usual 
quiet place, with her usual cheerful- 
ness recovered. Another arrival ! 
she was surprised and vexed to find 
how the sounds of these wheels 
ringing through the evening quiet 
disturbed her composure again. Of 
course, it was somebody invited for 
the evening ; could nobody come or 
go without a fever on her part 1 
She sat doubly still, and busied her- 
self all the more with the prose of 
her next neighbour by way of self- 
puniehment and would not look up 
when the aoor opened to see who 
entered the room. 

Would not look up for the first 
moment, — then she did look up. The 
person who entered was a gentleman 
alone — a soldier— the only man in 
the room, and he certainly had not 
been at dinner. Felicia was much 
too ignorant to know what his uni- 
form was. It was not an English 
red coat ; but Bhe caught at the dis- 
tance the gleam of a medal, the fa- 
miliar Crimean medal, well enough 
known to her, on his breast. He had 
not been announced, but had Bent his 
name to Alice, who was quite at the 
other end of the room. It waa a very 
long apartment, stretching across the 
entire Bide of the house j the door 
was quite at one end, and Alice, 
aa it happened, quite at the other. 
Felicia could not hear a won! her 
neighbour was Baying to her, but she 
could hear her own heart beat, and 
she oould hear the slightest stir of 
motion the stranger made ; the 
stranger, brown, bearded, and medal- 
led, whom certainly she had never 
■een before, and did not know. J ust 
then a little cry of joy and anuue- 
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meat from Alice (track her ear. 


Looking up, abe uv the little mis- 
treaa of the house nmning past her, 
with her girlish curia dancing about 
her ears, and her foot m light and 
uu restrained as though no responsi- 
bilities of wifehood or motherhood 
lay on her bright little head. Alice’s 
face was flushed with surprise and 
pleasure, and her eyes fixed upon the 
stranger. Involuntarily, and by an 
impulse she oould not restrain, Feli- 
cia rose. She did not know him I 
she had never seen him before ; and 
yet, when Alice ran to meet him, she 
could not keep her scat. Alice ran 
with both her hands held out. When 
bHo met the stranger, Felicia bent 
forward with a face like marble. 
“ Angelo ! ” It was not Angelo ; and 
yet that was hit name. 

When Felicia came to herself Bhc 
was in another room, with only Alice 
bending ovor her. and somebody be- 
hind in the twilight* who was not 
distinguishable save by some gleams 
of reflection, especially one which 
shone over Alice’s head strangely 
like the medal upon that soldier’s 
breast Felicia did not answer the 
tender inquiries of her little friend ; 
Bhe turned towards this undiscorn- 
ible figure and pointed almost impe- 
riously — “ Who is it 1 ” she cried, 
and tuo foolish little kind creature 
by her side kept hold of her hands, aud 
kisaed her, aud wasted a world of ca- 
ressing words “ to break it to her ” 
“ Who is it ? " cried Felicia : and then 
the stranger took matters into Lie 
own hands,— for to be sure it was 
Angelo — Angelo himself five years 
older, a Sardinian soldier, though a 
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Tasean poor gentleman, with a beard 
and a captain’s commission, and her 
Britannic Majesty’s Crimean medal 
upon his breast. As the three stood 
together in the twilight or at least 
a minute later, when only two stood 
together, and the little mistress of 
the house had returned to her guests, 
Felicia was able to forgive Alice for 
her anxiety not to startle her, and 
her care in “ breaking” the news. 

. But what had he to do with arms, 
that pacific Florentine t and with the 
Sardinian uniform and foreign wars ? 
“ You remember how I told you 
there was nothing to do, Felicita,” 
explained the returned soldier days 
after, when Alice and her husband 
listened too ; “but men who can do 
nothing else can fight, — it is an 
idler’s natural profession. Every 
Italian like me has not an English 
cousin ; but time is doing your work, 
Fclicita, and some time or other the 
rulers in our country will learn at 
last to know that men who are good 
for little else are very good for sol- 
diers ; and that people who may not 
work ipUI fight" 

Plain politics— not hard to under- 
stand ; and Felicia, perhaps, was less 
hard to please than before, and found 
great comfort in that Crimean medal. 
What natural consequences followed 
this visit to England of Captain Au- 
gelo Ferunri it may not be neecssary 
to particularise, nor where they wont 
to live, uor what kind of mbu/</e was 
their Anglo-Italian one - but it was 
a better ending to Angelo’s innocent 
fortune-hunting than if Alice had 
made him master of Hulmsleigh, and 
waited for him five years. 
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VOLUNTARY A2TD DTV OLUNTABY ACTIONS. 

It seems an easy thing to distin- before expounding hi* view*, we will 
guiah a volantary from an involun- a*k attention to a little preliminary 
tary action ; and yet this seemingly explanation. 

easy thing sorely perplexes the cun- In popular language, thoee action* 
ning of philosophy. It seems also an are called voluntary over which we 
easy thing to dUtmguiah between an can exercise control, either in the 
animal and a plant; yet when we way of restraining or prompting 
come to seek for the one distinctive them. I can move my arm, or keep 
characteristic which mark* the ani- it motionless, if I will to do so. But 
mal nature, and separates it decisively there are other actions which are be- 
from the vegetable world, we are yond control ; no effort of Will Buf- 
»o rely puxrJoi There iB no difficulty fioea to prompt, or to restrain them, 
in saying that a cow is an animal, The heart beats without my control, 
and a cabbage is a plant : but when The eyelid winks, the wounded mus- 
we descend to the simpler forms of cle quivers, the stomach digests, 
animal life, we find them so nearly involuntarily. I ran control the 
allied to vegetables that our claaaifi- movement of my ann ; unless a sharp 
cation is troubled. Still greater is pain forcee me to withdrew it, Hnd 
our perplexity when the simpler when I withdraw it under sudden 
actions are presented for analysis ; pain, the action is said to be in- 
positive as we may bo that some voluntary. 

actions have a volitional clement, we This is a rough classification which 
arc at a loss to mark out what that suffices for our daily needs. We want 
element is, a term to mark a certain group, and 

If the reader will be a gentle and the term voluntary satisfies thatwnnt. 
a patient reader to the length of a But the severer exigencies of Science 
few pages, we will endeavour to illu- are not satisfied bo easily. A rigor- 
mi nate this (lark subjoct ; and in so ous examination shows that in most, 
doing, introduce to his notice the if not in all, the so-called involuntary 
very able and suggestive treatise in actions (as we Bhall see presently) this 
wlucli Mr Bain discusses it, and very volitional element of control 
other important topics. The volnmo may find u place. Although breath- 
now before us is entitled “ The Emo- ing is an involuntary act, it can be, 
tione and the Will,” and with its pre- and often is, restrained or acoelorat- 
decessor, “ Tho Senses and the Intel- ed by the will ; but tho controlling 
lect,” it forms a body of psychological power soon comes to an end — we can- 
doctrine, the fruit of long meditation, not voluntarily suspend our breath- 
and well worthy the meditation of ing for many seconds, the urgency of 
all students. the sensation at last bears clown the 

Mr Bain doe* not attempt to dc- control In like manner, we can par- 
fino the Will but to explain what is tially but not wholly, restrain the 
the nature of a voluntary action, and shrinking and trembling which oc- 
how it grows up from certain natural company pain and terror. It has been 
germs in our constitution. He is said that these partial influences of 
silent as to involuntary actions ; but control are due to the fact that tho 
we may assume that they are impli- apparatus involves some of the rulun- 
citly explained in the explanation of tary muscles, and these are, of course, 
volition*. While we believe that he under the control of the will ; but 
has thrown a steady light on the that inasmuch as the apparatus is 
physiological and psychological pro- not wholly constituted by voluntary 
ceases involved, the light seems to us muscles, it is not wholly undor con- 
occasionally to flicker ; and therefore, troL Yet this is only a re- statement 


TVj Emotion* and 6L- Will, By Alex. Birsr, A.M., Examiner In Logic and Moral 
Philoaophy in th« London Unirecmity. 
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of fee fact in different term*. The 
muscles are styled voluntary, becauge 
they are under control. Neverthe- 
less, it is easy to prove that an appa- 
ratus of purely voluntary munch s 
▼ill furnish an in volantary act — an 
act quite beyond all influenoe of the 
WilL The act of winking is an ex- 
ample, It it performed by voluntary 
muscles, and may be a purely volun- 
tary act— as when we wish telegra- 

« to warn one of our hearers 
i are jesting. Yet this act, 
which la as purely voluntary as any 
we perform, is habitually an involun- 
tary act ; the contact of the air with 
the eye causes a lota of temperature 
by evaporation, and the sensation 
caused by this dryuesa, urgently in- 
sisting on being remedied, we wink. 
Not only is winking one of the typi- 
cal examples of involuntary action, 
but we find that it occurs in spite of 
the roost obstinate effort to restrain 
it : no resolution on our part not to 
wink, will prevent our winking, after 
a certain time, or if a hand be passed 
rapidly before the eye. 

This example shows that the par- 
tial control which the will exercises 
over what are called involuntary acts, 
does not depend on the nature of tlio 
muscles involved. The same action 
which is voluntary at one moment, 
will bo involuntary at another, ac- 
cording to the urgency, or intensity, 
of the stimulus. We laugh because 
we are tickled, or because some ludi- 
crous image presents itself : both of 
these are involuntary actions, al- 
though both are capable, witliin cer- 
tain limits, of control; but we may 
also laugh because we pretend to be 
tickled at the great man’s joke — 
secretly felt to be a very feeble effort 
of humour. We cough because there 
is a tickling in the throat ; and we 
also cough because we desire to drown 
the toobuoyant platitudes of a re- 
morseless orator. We yawn because 
we are weary, and we yawn because 
we determine to set others yawning. 
It seems dear, therefore, that the 
volitional element we are in search 
of, cannot lie in the act itself, but in 
something which precedes or accom- 
panies the act According to the 
popular opinion, an act is called vol- 
untary if the mind has determined 
it by a conscious conception of the 


object to be attained ; and if we were 
to say that volition is an action 
determined by a distinct idea, we 
should express the current opinion 
pretty accurately. Is that opinion 
tenable ? 

It is not tenable, because on the 
one hand action* may be determined 
by distinct ideas and yet be “in- 
voluntary and because on the 
other hand actions may be voluntary, 
yet not determined by distinct ideas, 
out determined simply by sensations. 
Let a friend pass a finger rapidly be- 
fore yonr eye, and although he has 
solemnly assured yon that he will 
not touch you, and you have pro- 
found confidence in hia word, yet no 
offort of Will prevents your winking. 
It is in vain you resolve to be firm— 
the eyelid drops as the finger ap- 
proaches. This winking is assuredly 
an involuntary act, since it is per- 
formed in spite of the will yet it is 
an act determined by an idea, the 
idea of danger; ana the proof of 
this is seen when you approach a 
finger to the eye of an animal, or in- 
fant, in whom no such idea of danger 
is excited : it does not wink. Nor do 
you wink when you approach yonr 
own finger to your eye, because then 
the idea of danger is absent We 
have here an action eminently con- 
trollable ' and obviously determined 
by an ideal stimulus, having there- 
fore the two cardinal characters of a 
voluntary act, jot being unmistak- 
ably involuntary. To reconcile such 
a contradiction we must suppose that 
the Will oscillated— one instant it 
resolved that winking should not 
take place, and the next instant re- 
solved that it should. This explana- 
tion would, however, force the admis- 
sion that the act of winking was not 
involuntary; after which, it would be 
puxxling to say vh at acts are invol- 
untary. If the will can thus oscillate, 
and thus rescind its orders, why may 
it not in all the assumed esses of in- 
voluntary notion be in a state of 
oscillation 1 

What is the process of control 1 
Every action is a response to a sen*i- 
tive stimulus Muscles are moved 
by motor-nerves which issue from 
nerve-centres ; these nerve-centres 
are excited by impressions carried 
there, either by sensory nerves going 
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from a soositiYe surfhoe, or by impres- reflex-action, which bring* the dag’s 
sious communicated from some other bead down upon the operator 1 ! huia : 
centre. A stimulus applied to the bat initead of biting, the grateful 
skin exrites a sensation, irhich being animal licks that hand, 
reflected on a muscle exdtea a tan- These are cases of control They 
traction. This is the much- talked- are possible only became reflex-feel- 
of Rflex Action, In the opinion of ings are excited ; one aenaation being 
the present writer all nerve-actions rapidly followed by another, «o that 
whatever are reflex : when a aensa- before one action, directly reflex, can 
tion playa upon a muscle, there occur, another action ia set goin£, 
is reflex - action ; when a sensa- which interfere* with it, control i it. 
tion ia reflected on a nerve-centre, An examination of the Nervous Sys- 
instead of on a muscle, tliere ia reflex- tem discloses a number of centres, 
feeling. This secondary, or reflex all capable of independent action, yet 
sensation, may either play npon a all connected with each other, and 
musclej or upon some other centre, thus brought into some dependence 
and ihu will excite an action.. Thus on each other ; it is through this 
it is that the same external stimulus dependence that control become* 
may issue in very different actions, possible. A sensation, instead of 
We decapitate a frog, and half an issuing in the action which usually 
hour after prick or pinch its leg : the follows it, sometimes issues in an- 
frog hoim, or suddenly draws up its other sensation, this in turn may 
leg. We now prick, or pinch, an issue in a third sensation, instead of 
uninjured frog, in the same way, and in an action ; just as, when s row of 
we mostly (uot always) observe that billiard balls is struck, the impetus 
its leg is motionless ; it does not hop is transmitted from one ball to the 
away, it only lowers its head, and other, the lad in the row flying off, 
perhaps closes its eyes ; a second and all the others remaining in their 
pinch makes it hop away. In the original position. At some point or 
decapitated frog, the action was re- other, could wo follow its course, we 
flex ; the stimulus transmitted from should observe that the original 
the Bldn to the spinal chord was sensation issued in an action, al- 
directly answered by a contraction of though, because the final stimulus to 
the leg. In the uninjured frog, the this said action is a reflex yWin#, the 
stimulus was also transmitted to the action itself is very unlike what 
spinal chord ; but from thence it ran it would have been if direotly re- 
upwards to the brain, exciting a re- flex. Tickle the face of a sleeping 
flex-feeling of alarm ; but though man, and by a reflex-action his hand 
alarmed, the animal was not forced is raised to rub the spot ; tickle the 
into any definite course of action to face of that man when awake, and 
secure escape ; and while thus hesi- instead of this reflex-action, there 
toting, a second prick came, and the will be one of vocal remonstrance, or 
urgency of the sensation then caused perhaps one guiding a pillow in its 
it to hop away. The hopping was descent upon your head, 
reflex, but it was indirectly so : it Inasmuch as all actions whatever 
was prompted by the reflex-feeling are the products of stimulated nerve- 
which in turn had been excited by centres, it is obvious that all actions 
the original sensation. In like man- are reflex — reflected from those 
ner, if a dog’s tail be pinched by a centres. It matters not whether I 
stranger, the dog cries out, and turns wink because a sensation of dryness, 
suddenly round to bite his tormentor, or because an idea of danger, causes 
If the tormentor happen to be the the eyelid to close: the act is equally 
dog’s master or friend, the dog will reflex The nerve-centre which sup- 
cry out, start away, or perhaps even plies the eyelid with its nerve has 
turn round to bit©-— but he will not been stimulated • the stininli may be 
bite : should he get so far as to seise various, the act is uniform. At one 
the hand with his teeth, he checks time the stimulus is a sensation of 
himself in time. This control is often dryness, at another an idea of dinger, 
touchingly aeon in removing a thorn at another the idea of communicating 
from a dog’s foot ; the pdn c au ses a by means of a wink with, some one 
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present • in each caac the stimulus is 
reflected in « muscular contraction. 
Sensations excite other sensations ; 
ideas excite other idea* ; and one of 
these ideas may issue in an action of 
control. Bat the restraining power 
is limited, and cannot resist a certain 
degree of urgency in the original 
stimulus. I can, for a time, restrain 
the act. of winkmg, in spite of the 
sensation of dryness ; but the reflex- 
feeling which sets going this restrain- 
ing action will only hut a few se- 
conds ; after which the urgency of 
the external stimulus is stronger than 
that of the reflex-feeling— the sensa- 
tion of dryness is more imperious 
than the idea of resistance — and the 
eyelid drop*. 

If a knife be brought near the arm 
of a man who has little confidence 
in the friendly intentions of him 
that holda it he will shrink, and the 
shrinking will be 14 involuntary”— in 
spite of his will. Let him have con- 
fidence, and he will not shrink, even 
when the knife touches his Bkin. 
The idea of daDger is not excited in 
the second case, or if excited, is at 
once banished by another idea. Yet 
this very man, who can thus repress 
the involuntary shrinking when the 
knife approaches his arm, cannot re- 
press the involuntary winking, when 
the same friend approaches a fiager 
to his eye. In vain ho prepares him- 
self to resist that reflex-action ; in 
vain he resolves to resist the im- 
pulse ; no sooner docs the finger ap- 

C ch, than down flashes the eyelid. 

y men, and most women, would 
be equally unable to resist shrinking 
on the approach of a knife : the asso- 
ciation of the idea of danger with 
the knife, would bear down uny pre- 
vious resolution not to shrink. It is 
from this cause that timorous women 
tremble at the approach of firearms. 
An association is established in their 
minds which no idea is powerful 
enough to loosen. You may assure 
them the gun is not loaded ; “ that 
makes very little difference," said a 
naiiw old lady to a friend of oure. 
They tremble, as the child trembles 
when he sees you pot on the maBk. 
These illustration* show that the 
urgency of any one idea may, like 
the urgency of a sensation, bear 
down the re*istanoe offered by some 


other idea ; as the previous Qhntrw* 
tion* showed that an ide* could re- 
strain or control the action which a 
sensation or idea would otherwise 
have produced. According to the 
doctrines current, the Will Is said to 
be operative when on idea deter- 
mines an action ; and yet all wonld 
agree that the winking which was 
involuntary when the idea of danger 
determined it, was voluntary when 
the idea of communicating with an 
accomplice in some mystification de- 
termined it. 

The reader will have gathered al- 
ready that we admit no real and 
essential distinction between volun- 
tary and in voluntaiy actions. They are 
all voluntary. They all spring from 
Consciousness. They are all deter- 
mined by foeling. It is convenient, 
for common purposes, to designate 
some actions as voluntary ; but this 
is merely a convenience ; no psycho- 
logical, nor physiological, insight is 
gamed by it ; an analysis of the pro- 
cess discloses no element in a volun- 
tary action, which is not to be found 
in an involuntary action. In ordi- 
nary language it is convenient to 
mark a deduction between my rais- 
ing my arm because I will to raise it 
for some definite purpose, and my 
raising it because a Dee has stung 
me ; it is convenient to say w I win 
to write this lotter,” and “ this letter 
is written against my will — I have 
no will in the luatter.” But Science 
is more exacting when it aims at 
being exact ; and the philosopher, 
analysing these complex actions, will 
find no element answering to the 
“ will,” in one, which is absent from 
the other : he will find this only, that 
in each case certain muscular groups 
have been set in action by certain 
sensational or ideational stimuli. 

It is a very general mistake to 
suppose that every act of volition 
implies a distinct idea of its object-. 
Unless such an intellectual element 
be present, guiding the movement, 
the voluntary character is said to be 
wanting. But we agree with the emi- 
nen t physiologist, J ohannV on Miiller, 
that “ the ultimate source of volun- 
tary motion cannot depend on any 
conscious conception of its object ; 
for voluntary motions are performed 
by the foetus before any object can 
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occur to the mind— before any idea 
can poadbly be conceived of what 
the voluntary motion effects. . . . 

The f ratm moves its limbs at first, 
not for the attainment of any object, 
but solely because it can move them. 
Since, however, on this supposition 
there can be no particular reason for 
the movement of any one part, and 
the foetus would have equal cause to 
move all its muscles at the same 
time, there must be something which 
determines this, or that, voluntary 
motion to be performed. The know- 
ledge of the changes of position 
which are produced oy given move- 
ments, is gained gradually and only 
by means of die movements them- 
selves, . . . The voluntary excita- 
tion of the origins of the nervous 
fibres, without opiects in view, gives 
rise to motions, changes of posture, 
and consequent sensations. Thus a 
connection is established in the yet 
void mind between certain trmations 
and certain motions. When subse- 
quently a sensation is excited from 
without, in any one part of the body, 
the mind will be already aware that 
the voluntary motion, which is in 
consequence executed, will manifest 
itself in the limb which was the seat 
of sen Bat ion ; the foetus tu ulero will 
move the limb that is pressed upon, 
and not all the limbs simultaneously. 
The voluntary movements of animals 
must bo developed in the same man- 
ner. The bird which begins to sing 
is necessitated by an instinct to in- 
cite the nerves of its laryngeal mus- 
cles to action; tones are thus pro- 
duced. By the repetition of this blind 
exertion of volition, the bird at leDgth 
learns to connect the kind of cause 
with the diameter of the effect pro- 
duced. The instinct of this dream- 
like and involuntary-acting impulse 
in the sensorium has some sliare in 
the production of certain movements 
in the human infant, which are in 
themselves voluntary. In the sen- 
sorium of the newly-born child there 
is a necessitating impulse to the 
motions of tucking ; but the different 
parts of the act of sucking are them- 
selves voluntary movements," * 

In this passage, M tiller calls cer- 


tain action* voluntary which writen 
usually consider to be reflex (involun- 
tary), and reflex-actions with them 
mean actions without sensation ; 
but as Mr Bain in his former volume 
remarks, “ it may be by a reflex- 
action that a child oommenoe* to 
suck when the nipple is put between 
it* lips ; bnt the continuing to suck 
so long as the sensation of hunger is 
felt, and the ceasing when that sen- 
sation ceases, are truly volitional acta 
All through animal down to the 
very lowest sentient bemg, this pro- 
perty of consciousness is exhibited, 
and operates as the instrument for 
guiding and supporting existence. 
To whatever lengths the purely re- 
flex instincts, or the movements di- 
vorced from consciousness, may be 
carried on in the inferior tribes, I 
can with difficulty admit the total 
absence of feeling in any being we 
are accustomed to call an animal ; 
and with this feeling I am obliged 
also to include this property, which 
links the state of feeling with the state 
of present movetnentfi It is this link 
of feeling with action, which, accord- 
ing to Milller, constitutes Volition. 
Mr Bain has developed this idea with 
remarkable skill in the volume now 
under notice j and has furnished 
more suggestive and instructive con- 
tributions than any psychologist we 
are acquainted with, to the difficult 
and still unsolved problems of the 
Will 

Mr Bain never alludes to the Will 
as an independent Entity, not even 
as a separate Faculty. He treats it 
as the generalised expression of our 
power to perform voluntary actions ; 
and voluntary actions he distin- 
guishes from those which are in- 
voluntary, by their connection with 
certain sensations : whenever a link 
Is established between a sensation 
and one particular actioD, that action 
is voluntary. Ho points to the in- 
disputable fact that, a sensation of 
pain excites the active organs. An 
animal in pain struggles till it baa 
escaped, or thrown its body into 
such a posture that the pain oeases. 
These writhingu, excited by rain, are 
involuntary; and they are so because 


* MUTJ.EB : Physiology, by B*ly, ii. 885. 
t Baix : The Senses and the Intellect, p. '196. 
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beyond definite control beyond the 
guidance of any one feeling ; they 
belong to what Mr Bain call* the 
“diffusive wave of emotion whereas 
voluntary action* are isolated, and 
directed to a particular end- In 
the course of it* struggles, the animal 
accidentally make* one movement 
which i* followed by an alleviation 
or ceaaation of the pain ; this make* 
it discontinue all the other move- 
ments, and continue that which allo- 
via tee. If any of the other move- 
ment* are net going, the pain recurs, 
and warn* the animal to cease. The 
continuance of an alleviating move- 
ment, Mr Bain regard* as the voli- 
tional element. 

“ We mint In the first instance clearly 
and broadly separata the diffusive wave, 
accompanying all emotions as their n&- 
oeasary embodiment, from the active in- 
fluence now under discussion. Thin is 
the more nacesaary os the two olaasee of 
movements are vary apt to coexist. A 
blow with a whip, inflicted on a sontient 
creature, produce*, as a part of the ouio- 
tiunl effect, strictly so cal l ed, a ffm-cral 
oonvulgive start, grimace, and howl ; it 
also produces, in the case of the mature 
animal, an exertion in towu drjlnilc wmmr 
to avoid the recurrence of the infliction. 
The first effect is entirely untaught, pri- 
mitive, instinctive ; being intimately and 
indiaeolubly connected with feeling in 
the very nature of it. The other effet 
U baaod likewise on an original property, 
but brought into the shape that we usu- 
ally find it in, after some experience and 
considerable struggloe. The element 
just mentiouod, of aim or purpose, in no 
sense belongs to the movemeute of tho 
diffused ware, or those constituting tlio 
manifestation or expression <>f the men- 
tal stat*. The ecstatic shout of hilarious 
excitement, the writhing! of pain, are 
emergetio movements, but they belong 
neither to the class of central sponta- 
neity above described, nor to the volun- 
tary claw now under consideration.” 

When a very young infant is in 
pain it struggle* and squalls. That 
1 * all it can ao : it does that luBtily. 
Mr Bain consider* it due to the dif- 
fused wave of emotion. Suppose the 
cause of the pain to be a needle 
pricking it* foot ; the child will make 
no effort to remove that needle, be- 
cause the link between *nch a pain 
and such an action ha* not yet been 
established, and this voluntary ef- 
fort cannot be made. Before it 


can make such an effort it must have 
learned to localise Us sensations. 
Every Burgeon know* that the 
young infant may be allowed to 
have nis hand* free, when operated 
on, because it cannot with it* hand* 
interfere with the knife, not a* yet 
knowing where the seat of pain is. 
When, utter on, it has learned to lo- 
calise its sensations, it may learn 
what actions alleviate them. A baby 
in discomfort from some itching of 
the noae i* at first simply restle** ; 
it learns to rub that no*e with its 
little fist, only after much experience 
of rubbings. 

Let u* pause here, in the exposi- 
tion of Mr Bain's views, to notice a 
int respecting the nature of the 
ill, a* understood by two different 
schools. Those who hold that the 
Will is not simply the generalised ex- 
pression of all voluntary actions, but 
exists independently of these, though 
manifested by them, may consider 
that the helpless infant has the same 
Will as the older infant who can per- 
form certain voluntary actions ; hut 
although he has the Will— and it is 
by this that he make* those incohe- 
rent efforts to free himself from tho 
pain — he has not yet learned what 
actions will relieve him. There is 
no logical objection to this conclu- 
sion ; but there is the very fatal ob- 
jection, that if the struggles and 
squalls of an infant are true volun- 
tary action* (i.a prompted by the 
Will), there cuu be no actions that are 
involuntary : a conclusion we accept, 
but one energetically repudiated by 
the doctrine now in question. Those, 
on the other hand, who hold that the 
Will simply means the power of per- 
forming voluntary actions, will deny 
that the infant has any Will until 
that power has been developed in 
him ; and huw it is developed Mr 
Bain endeavours to expound. Lot us 
follow him in this endeavour. 

He takes for his basis the primary 
fact that when pain coexists with 
an accidental alleviating movement, 
or when pleasure coexist* with a 
pleasure-sustaining movement, inch 
movement* become subject to the 
control of the respective feelings 
which occur in their oompany, It 
is a primordial law that we shrink 
from pain and cling to pleasure ; as 
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longnthepsinisunsllevisted, move- 
ment* are kept up ; a* soon as one 
particular movement brings cessation 
of pain, that movement u kept up. 
An infant lying in bed has the painful 
sensation of oMUineaa Hii* feeling 
produces the usual emotional display, 
namely, movement, perhaps cries ana 
tears. In the course of a variety 
of spontaneous movements of arms 
and legs, there occurs an action that 
brings the child in contact with the 
nurse lying beside it ; instantly 
warmth ia felt, and this alleviation 
of painful feeling become* immedi- 
ately the stimulus to sustain the 
movement going on that moment. 
That movement, when discovered, ia 
kept up, in preference to the others. 
In this way the child learn a to con- 
nect certain sensations with certain 
movements, and at a year old will 
draw close to its nuree whenever 


la this way, the arms, hands, sod fingers 
work for abating sharp agony, provided 
only the right number has found its way 
into action. No provision, as I have 
often mid, exists st the dawn of life for 
getting the right m amber Into play. The 
infknt being most go through many a 
cycle of annoyance, because, among nu- 
merous stimulants to action that have 
oocmrad, the right one has been omitted. 
But the true impetus ouoe arinng, the 
mind is aHve to the coincidence of this 
with decreasing or vanished pain ; just 
as, on the other hand, we must suppose 
it alive to the oo incidence of some othar 
movement with an aggravation of the 
eviL The greater the pain, the more 
strongly is tho alleviating movement 
sustained when once under way. For 
the next stage of the prooees, the esta- 
blishment of a oo mi action between the 
pain and the special action, we must fall 
back upon the foundation of all our ac- 
quisition*, namely, the force of contigu- 
ous association. The concurrence of a 


the sensation of cold comes on, even 
during sleep. "It is an original 
property of oar feelings to prompt 
the active system one way or another, 
but there ib no original connection 
between the several feelings and the 
actions that are relevant to each par- 
ticular case. To arrive at this goal, 
we need all the resoursee of sponta- 
neity, trial and error, and the adhe- 
sive growth of the proper eouploa, 
when they can once be got together. 
The first steps of our volitional edu- 
cation are a jumble of spluttering, 
stumbling, and all hut despairing 
hopelessness. Instead of a clear 
curriculum, we have to wait upon the 
accidents, and improvo them when 
they come," 

No one will withhold his assent 
from the proposition that a pain in- 
creasing in company with any move- 
ment must tend to cause the arrest 
of that movemont ; or that pleasure 
increasing in company with a move- 
ment must tend to cause the continu- 
ance of that movement. 


particular sensation, aa * prick in tho 
arm, with that retracting movemeut 
whioh rids ua of the pain, leads to the 
rise of an adhesive bond between the 
two, if a sufficient number of repetition* 
have oocurred We cannot nay how 
many instances of chnnee conjunction 
are requisite to geuente an association 
ao strong as to take aw*y the uncertain- 
ties attending the spontaneous discharge ; 
all the circumstances governing the ra- 
pidity of contiguous adhesion would 
have to be taken into acoount in this 
cue. Tho exoitemeut of itrong pain on 
the one hand, or of strong pleasure on 
the other, is a favourable moment for 
the growth of an association : and pro- 
bably not a great number of thoae occa- 
sions would be noceasary to oouvort an 
inchoate into * full-fonned volition. Full- 
formed, I say, because wben the aup- 
poeed pain can bring into play the pro- 
per movement, in the absence or all 
spontaneous tendency, we have a chho of 
voluntary power complete for all tho 
purposes of the living boin^. The ex- 
ample that I am now discussing, rnmioiy, 
the retractation of any part of the body 
from a painful contact, implies a very 
numerous set of coincidence* botween 


“ The spontaneoua action that brings local pains and local movements. For 
a limb into a painful contact, an when all contacts on tho back of tho hand, 
the child kick* its foot upon a pin in its there must be an association with the 
dress, is undoubtedly from the earliest muscle* of flexion ; for the palm, the 
moment of mental life arrested With- extensor muscles must be affected. For 


oat tibia I see no possible commencement the ontaide of the arm, the tondenoy to 
of voluntary power. Bo a movement draw it towards the aide ha* to be 
that m i ti ga te* a pain already in opera- prompted And ao in like manner for 
tion U maintained, as long a* the urea- every part of the body, under an irri- 
tur* ia conscious of dtmlnf*Karl pifflp- fng. tnHng amort, there must be a formed 
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couDWtkm between painful —ml inn 
arkhof in the locality ud the oorre- 
rpoodin* movement* of retractation. This 
it one department of volontary acquisi- 
tion, lia co mists of a multitude of 
oonplee of individual sensations and in- 
dividual movements, joined by associa- 
tion, after being common oed by sponta- 
neity. For the class of acute pains sup- 
posed the acquirement is perfect, owing 
in a great measure to the simplicity of 
the case. It is not so with many of 
those muscular pains, which we are pro- 
fessedly oonsi dering at present, although 
in the foregoing illustration we have de- 
parted from them, and somewhat anti- 
cipated the subject of sensation at large. 
The orampe of tbo limbe do not ordin- 
arily suggest the alleviating action. Ow- 
ing portly to the rarity of the feeling, 
we have not usually a full-formed voli- 
tion which enables the state of suffering 
to induce the alleviating action, and con- 
sequently wo are thrown upon the pri- 
mitive course of trial and error. This 
instance shown, by contrast with the pre- 
ceding, how truly our voluntary powers 
result from education. An established 
link betwoen a cramp in the ball of the 
leg, and the proper actionB for doing 
away with tbo agony, is quite as groat a 
doslderatum u drawing up the foot 
when the too is pinched or sodded ; yet 
no such link exists, until a melancholy 
exporienoe baa initiated and matured it 
The connection in the other caae is no 
woll formed from early years, that at 
uicmt everybody looks upon it an on In- 
stinct, yet why nhould there bo an in- 
etinot for the lighter forms of pain, and 
nono for tho severest 1 The truth is, 
that the ipod education in the ono is en- 
tirely owing to our boiug more favour- 
ably situated for making tho acquisi- 
tion.*’ 


Hitherto we have seen voluntary 
actions under the guidance of sensa- 
tions only ; let ua now observe tho 
ideal element, A child is seated at 
table with us. He places his hand 
upon the bright teapot, and the pain 
of the burn makes him withdraw his 
hand ; again the brightness attracts 
his curiona fingers, and again the 
pain makes him desist After a cer- 
tain number of trials the idea of the 
pain is so usociated with that of the 
teapot, that the child no longer bums 
himself But ho has thrust his hand 
into the biscuit-plate, and finds this 
action rewarded with a biscuit in- 
stead of a bam On repeating it he 
is scolded, or slapped, or put into 


the eoraar— made to goffer pain ; and 
if this pain be alwiyt inflicted when 
he acta thna, he will toon learn to 
restrain thoae forays upon the bis- 
cuits. This link which is established 
between an action and a pain, is an 
ideal link^ and finds its place in 
memory ; it is nearly as firm aa a 
sensational link. The supposition, 

. however, that this ideal link makes 
the action voluntary, as distinguished 
from an action which is guided by a 
sensational link, will not withstand 
criticism. 

At first our actions are guided by 
sensations ; then by the ideal repre- 
sentatives of those sensations. 

“ Instead of an actual movement aeon, 
we have for the guiding antecedent a 
movoment conceived, or in idea. The 
uneociation now pome* to thoae ideal 
notions that we are able to form of our 
various actions, and concocts them with 
tbo actions thcmaelvea. AU that is then 
uooeeeary is a determining motive, put- 
ting the action in request Some plea- 
sure or pain, near or remote, in eeaential 
to every volitional effort, or every change 
from quiescence to movement, or from 
oue movement to anothor. We feci, for 
example, a painful state of the digostive 
ayHtein, with tho consequent volitional 
urgency to allay it ; experienoe, direc- 
tion, and imitation, have connected in 
our minds all the intermediate step*, 
and ao tho train of movements is set on. 
On the table before ua we see a glass of 
liquid ; the infant never so thirsty could 
not make the movement for bringing it 
to the mouth. Hut in the maturity of 
the will, a link is formed between the 
appreciated distance and direction of the 
glase, and the movement of tho arm up 
to that point ; and under the stimulus 
of pain, or of oxpectod pleasure, the 
movemont is executed.” 

It often happens that we are oon- 
Bcioua of “ an interval of suspense be- 
tween the moment of painful urgency 
and the moment of appeasing action;” 
because the reflex-feelings are many, 
and these cross and roc roes each 
other, bo that no one of them ittues 
in action. This waa the case with 
the frog to which we previously ad- 
verted ■ instead of hopping away 
when pinched, it cowered ana seemed 
hesitating as to its escape. And this 
leads ua to consider how thoughts, 
no lass than actions, can be con- 
trolled ; how the mind baa power 
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over Ha action*, no lea* than orer the 
action* of the oody. The fact that 
we can, in tome degree, control the 
thought*, in indisputable • Ao»» wo do 
no i* not »o dear. Mr Bain, if we 
do not misunderetand him, has been 
led into some confusion on thiapoint, 
by his error of limiting the Will to 
the region of the voluntary muscle*. 

“ A»we o*n under as adequate motifs 
oboerve one point in the scene before 
ue, end neglect everything else ; u we 
can singlo out one sound and be deaf to 
tbo general hum w we can apply our- 
selves to the appreciation of one flavour 
in the midst of many, or be aware of a 
pressure on a particular part of the body 
to the neglect of the reet ; to in mental 
attention we can fix one idon firmly in 
tbo view, while o there are ooming and 
going unheeded. On the supposition, 
that the influence of the will is limited 
to tho region of the voluntary musolee 
and pert* in alliance therewith, some- 
thing needs to be said in explanation of 
this apparent exception to tho mlo. It 
is not obvions at first tight tint the re- 
tention of an idea in the mind is operated 
by voluntary muscles, 'Which moving 
organ ii put in forco when I «m cogitat- 
ing on a circle, or keeping my attention 
wedded to my recollection of St Paul’s? 
There can be no answer giron to this, 
unless on the assumption that the men- 
tal, or revived, image oooupies the same 
plaoo in the brain and other parts of the 
system, u the original sensation did : * 
position supported by a number of rea- 
sons adduced in my former volume, 
which need not be repeated. I have 
shown that there is a muscular element 
iu our sensations, especially of the higher 
senses, touch, hearing, and sight; this 
dement must somehow or other have a 
place in the after remembrance or idea ; 
otherwise, the Ideal and the actual would 
be much more different than we find 
them. The ideal circle is a restoration 
of those currents that would prompt the 
sweep of the eye round a real circle ; the 
difference lies in the last stage, or in the 
stopping short of the actual movement 
performed by tho organ. I know of no 
other distinction between the remem- 
bered and the original, exeept this stop- 
page or shortcoming of the current of 
nervous power, which is no doubt an 
important one in several respects, but 
still permitting the power of voluntary 
oontrol ” 

Thi* explanation ia far from satis- 
factory. The principle which Mir 
Bam ha* »o well illustrated reepect- 
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ing the guidance of our action*, is 
surely ample to errplain the guidance 
of our thought!. The power of keep- 
ing up one train of thought, is ana- 
logon* to that of keeping up one 
oourae of muscular action. We oling 
to oertain idoaa because they are 
pleasant, or interest ns, or because 
some remote pain or pleasure stimu- 
lates ns ; and we repress all other 
thoughts bb they arise, jo at as we 
should repress movements which dis- 
turbed a pleasurable sensation. It 
is notorious that we cannot call up 
any one idea at will ; but having 
once got hold of the idea, we can 
keep it before the mind. What Mr 
Bain haa said when treating of the 
intellectual process named by him 
“ constructive association, " seem* to 
ub tho true explanation of all com- 
mand over tho thought ; — 

“When Watt invonted bl* ‘ pariHol 
motion' for the steam-engine, his intel- 
lect and observation were kept at work, 
going out in all directions for the chance 
of some suitable combination rising to 
view ; his Benue of the precise thing to 
be done was the constant touchstono of 
ovary oontrivnnoe occurring to him, and 
all the succeed ve suggestions were ar- 
rested, or repelled, u they come near 
to, or disagreed with, this touchstone. 
The attraction and repulsion were purely 
volitional effects; they war* the ooa- 
tinuanoe of the very name energy that, 
in hi* babyhood, made him keep his 
mouth to his mother’s breast while 
he felt hunger unappeased, and with- 
drew it when satieflod, or that made 
him roll a sugary morsel in hi* mouth, 
and let drop or violently eject what was 
bitter or nauseous' The promptitude 
that we display in setting aside or ig- 
noring what is seen not to answer our 
preaent wants, Is volition, pure, peren- 
nial, and unmodified ; tho power seen In 
our infant struggle* for nourishment 
and warmth, or the riddance of acute 
pain, and presiding over the loot endea- 
vours to oase the sgonies of suffering. 
No formal resolution of the mind, adopted 
after consideration or debate, no special 
intervention of the ‘ego/ or the person- 
ality, is essential to this putting forth of 
the energy of retaining on the one b*Dd, 
or repudiating on the other, what Is felt 
to be clearly suitable, or clearly unsuit- 
able, to the feeling* or aims of tho mo- 
ment. Tho inventor wea the inoongmitj 
of a proposal, and forthwith it vanishes 
from his view. There may be oxtrenoou* 
U 
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ooarid ■ration* hmppenmg to k*«c it up 
in «ciU of the volitional atroka of repu- 
diation, bat the gonuine taodrooy of the 
m Wl Im to withdraw all farther oozud- 
drrUkm, on the mere motive of uu- 
aulUbllity ; while aoma other aobame of 
an opposite nature in, by the Mine iu- 
ntinot, embraced and held faat In all 
theae new conatructlcrm, ba they me- 
obanioal, verbal, toienllflo, praotloal, or 
swthetical, tho outgoinga of the mind 
are naoeaaarily at random ; the end 
alone it the thing that ia dear to tho 
view, and with that there ia a perception 
of the fltneee of every pawing auggeetion, 
Tho volitional energy keepe up tho at- 
tention, or the active aeorcb, and tho 
moment that anything in point riHoa 
before the mind, aprtnga upon that liko 
a wild beait on it* prey." 

We have now laid before the reader 
the cardinal positions of Mr Bain's 
theory of the Will, or, as he calls it, 
of voluntary action. It differs, as is 
evident, from current theories; but 
a careful study of the arguments by 
which it is supported wm convince 
the reader that, if not the whole truth, 
it is no inconsiderable step towards 
a truo explanation. We have not 
urged the objections which might bo 
urged against some of hia views, be- 
cause wo wished our limited space 
to bo occupied with exposition rather 
than criticism ; but our reticence 
must not bo construed into acqui- 
escence. There is one pointy how- 
evor, which we desire to notice, in 
order that some curious physiolo- 
gical facts may be laid before tho 
reader. 

Nowhere has Mr Bain expressed 
himself categorically respecting the 
difference between voluntary and in- 
voluntary actions ; but he assumes 
the difference, and, implicitly at 
least, he makes it depend on the 
establishment of the link of feeling. 
“ Voluntary actions,” he says, in the 
nearest approach to a definition we 
can recall “are distinguished from 
reflex ana spontaneous activity by 
the directive intervention of a feeling 
in their production " In denying 
the intervention of sensation in re- 
flex-actions, he only follow* estab- 
lished theories ; but unleas he sepa- 
ratee the involuntary from reflex 
and spontaneous actions, he falls 
into manifest contradiction with hia 
own principles in making the inter- 


vention of feeling the mark of a 
voluntary act We hare endeavoured 
to show that both voluntary and 
inrolantary actions are reflex, fol- 
lowing upon the stimulus given to 
their centre^ that stimulus being sen- 
sational or ideational Nor is this 
all : they are both capable of being 
brought under control — that is to 
say, of being restrained or originated 
by the influence of some other centre. 
That we do not habitually control 
(that is, interfere with) the action of 
the heart, the contraction of the iris, 
or the activity of a gland, is true ; 
it is on this sccount that such ac- 
tions are called involuntary; they 
obey the immediate stimulus. But 
it is an error to assert, as all physio- 
logists and psychologists persist in 
asserting, that these actions atnvot 
be controlled, that they are alto- 
gether beyond the interference of 
oMier centres, and cannot by any 
effort of ours be modified. It is an 
error to suppose these actions are 
essentially distinguished from the 
voluntary movement of the liarula. 
We have acquired a power of definite 
direction in the movements of the 
hands, which renders them obedient 
to our will ; but this acquisition has 
been of slow laborious growth. If 
we were naked to use our toes as we 
use our fingers— to grasp, paint, sew 
or write with them, we suould find 
it not less impossible to control the 
movements of the too* in theae direc- 
tions, than to contract the iris, or 
cause a burst of perspiration to break 
forth. Certain movements of tho 
toes are possible to nn ■ but unless 
the loss of our fingers has made it 
necessary that we should use our 
toes in complicated and slowly ac- 
quired movements, we can do no 
more with them than the young in- 
fant can do with hig fingers. Yet 
men and women have written, gewed, 
and painted with their toes. Ait 
that is required is that certain links 
should be establiahed between sensa- 
tions and movements ; by continual 
practieo these links are established ; 
and what is impossible to the ma- 
jority of men, beoomes easy to the 
Individual who has acquired this 
power. This same power can be 
acquired over what are called the 
organio actions; although the habi- 
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tual need* of life do not tend toward* death the heart ii teen to beat. Bat 
such acquisition, and without some although thus independent, it is alto 
strong current setting in that direc- dependent : it* nervou* «T*tem is in 
tion, or wme peculiarity of orgmniea- connection with the spinal chord and 
tion rendering it easy, it ia not ao- brain ; and influence* from the#e will 
qurred. In ordinary experience the act upon it Thus it i* that emotion* 
number of tho*e who can write with agitate the heart ; the disturbance of 
their toes is extremely rare, the or- it* movement* oomea from the inter- 
gent necessity which would create ference of brain or chord. Now, if 
such a power being rare ; and rare once we recognise a channel of wn- 
al*o are the example* of those who Ration, we recognise a possible source 
have any control over the movement of control ; and if the daily needs of 
of the iris, or the action of a gland ; life were such that to ralfll some 
but both raritie* exist. purpose the action of the heart re- 

It would bq difficult to choose a qaired control, we should learn to 
more »tri king example of reflex action control it Some men have, without 
than the contraction of the iris of the such needs, learned how to control 
eye under the stimulus of light ; and it The eminent physiologist, E. F. 
to ordinary men, having no link Weber of Lcinrig. found that he 
established which would guide them, could completely check the beating 
it is utterly impossible to clone tho of his heart. By suspending hfe 
iris by any effort of their own. It breatto and violently contracting hia 
would be not leas impossible to tho cheat, he could retard the pulsations ; 
hungry child to get on the chair and and after three or five beats, unac- 
reacn the food on the table, until companied by ouy of the usual 
that child Imd learned how to do so- sounds, it was completely still. On 
Yet there are men who have learned one occasion bo carried the experi- 
how to contract the iris. The oele- ment too far and fell into a syncope, 
bra ted Fontana liad this power, Cheyne, in tne last century, reoorued 
which is possessed also by a medical a case of a patient of his own who 
man now living at Glasgow — Mr could at will suspend the beating of 
I*axton— a fact stated on tho autho- his pulse, anil always fainted when 
rity of no lea* a ]»rson than Dr he did so. 

Alien Thomson.* Mr Paxton can It thus appears that even the 
contract or expand the iris at will, actions which most distinctly bear 
without changing the jxisition of his the character recognised as involun- 
cye, and witliout an effort of adapta- tary — uncontrollable — are only so 
tion to distance. because the ordinary processes of 

To move the ears is impossible to life furnish no necessity for their 
most men. Yet some do it with case, control. We do not learn to oontTol 
and all can learn to do it. Some them, though wo oould do so, to 
men have learned to ‘‘ruminate" some extent; nor do we learn to 
their food ; others to vomit with control the motions of our ears and 
case ; and some are said to have the toe*, although we could do so. And 
power of perspiring at wilLf That while it appears tliat the involuntaxy 
many glands arc nnder the influence actions can become voluntary, it is 
of the Will — in other words, that we familiar to all that the voluntary 
can stimulate them to secretion by a actions tend, by constant repetition, 
mere ideal stimulus — is too well to become involuntary, and are then 
known to need instance here. Even called secondarily automatic, 
the beating of the heart can be The conclusion at which we arrive 
arrested. The heart ha* it* own ner- is this: Popular language eonve- 
vous system. The minute ganglia im- niently classes actions as voluntary 
bedded in its substance regulate it* when a distinct conception of the 
rhythmic movements ; and long after object to be achieved accompanies 

* We learn this from Brows S^qcard's Journal de lo, Fkyiioloyi*, 1850, p. 287, 
who cite* the Glaqpnc Mrdicai Journal, 1867, p. 461. 

+ Match : Die eUmenUuvrffanitation de$ atclenoryanJ, p- 12» i* the authority 
for the last statement. 
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or originate* them. But Psychology 
and Physiology, descending deeper 
than mch dainfloatioma. and ana- 
1yd ri g the process which take* place in 
the organism, declare that all action* 
whatever are the response* of organs 
to the atimuina of their nerve-centres. 
Whether the action b? the movement 
of a muscle or the secretion of a gland, 
it is finally determined bv the oentre 
from which the organ is supplied. 
This centre may be stimulated by a 
sensory nerve going from the surface 
— as when the salivary gland pours 
out ita secretion, or the limb con- 
tracts, after the stimulus of food, or 
pain. The centre may also be stimu- 
lated by the action of some other 
centre : as when the idea of food 
causes a flow of saliva, or the irrita- 
tion of the salivary gland causes a 
flow of gastric juice. But whether 
the action result from a direct or an 
indirect stimulus, it is always the 
same response of an organ to its 
centre j whether the starting-point 
be an idea or a sensation, the final 
iesue is an excitation of the particular 
centre, and the response of a parti- 
cular action. We cannot separate 


some action* from other*, and call 
them voluntary because they are 
dependent on a link of feeling, since 
all actions are dependent on sensa- 
tion. And if any reader objoets to 
such a conclusion on the ground that 
it makes the Soul animate the whole 
body, and preside over all its actions, 
not simply over a few of them— if he 
otyects that we are thereby retro- 
grading towards the doctrine of Stahl 
— our reply is : we must follow Logic 
w hither Logic laada. Any reader who 
is uncomfortable at the idea of retro- 
grading, who is unwilling to believe 
that all the phenomena of his sensi- 
tive organism have one common 
Bounce, one kindred nature, and one 
common name — the soul— is at per- 
fect liberty to try and reach some 
other conviction which, besides be- 
ing more agreeable to his feeling*, 
will better explain the facta. It 
ifl a topic on which no man will 
wisely dogmatise. The veil of mys- 
tery will never be lifted. We who 
stand before that veil, and specu- 
late a* to what is behind it, can 
but build systems; we cannot see 
the truth. 
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CIUPTEB ITU. — THE WaBIUHQ. 


Dajtk Elfhild and her nieoe oc- 
cupied their usual seats in the solar 
window. Isola too, at Gladioe’s 
persuasion. had left her chamber ; 
and the change of scene, and the 
natural efforts which she made to 
appear cheerful in the company of 
her kind entertainers, were not with- 
out their good effect upon her health 
and spirits. Still, with the excep- 
tion of the elder lady, they were but 
a silent party. Gladice’s eyes might 
haTe seemed, as usual, to have been 
counting the atones in the old wall 
opposite, or the blade* of withering 
grass in the court below ; there was 
tlie same dreamy gaie and indolent 
grace as ever ; but the cheek that 
leant on the nobly-moulded arm had 
an unusual paleness, and there was 
at times s passing contraction of the 
brow, observed by Isola’s eyes, if by 
no others. For the Italian alone 
had no ostensible occupation, and she 
might be pardoned if her glance 
rested on tne beautiful face, upon 
which the full light of the window 
was streaming, with far more inte- 
rest than upon the elder lady’s busy 
fingers, or any other object in the 
gloomy chamber. Damo Elfhild also 
darted occasionally a questioning 
look, such as she could spare from 
her more absorbing object, in the 
same direction ; for to the various 
discursive remarlm, by which that 
lady hod been doing her best to en- 
liven their little circle, her niece had 
made but short and vague replies. 
She was tolerably well accustomed 
to Gladioe’s moeds of meditation ; 
but she could not Barely be wrong 
in concluding that the maidens 
thoughts, on this particular morn- 
ing, had taken a more definite shape 
than their wont ; and she bore her 
inattention with admirable patience, 
and an inward smile of satisfaction. 
But ss her own ideas of lore’s dis- 
tractions were built rather on theory 
than experience, it is possible that 
her oo Delusions in the present case 
were wrong. It was a subject which 
she did not choose to open to the 


stranger whom accident had made 
their guest, eren by the favourite 
feminine process of hints and smiles ; 
and Isolaa own position was too em- 
bamasing, and her thoughts too 
bitter, for her to make any attempt 
to break the restraint by Indifferent 
conversation. 

Suddenly Gladice rose, and threw 
the lattioe open, and called to the 
senawhal, who was poising across 
the inner court 

u I would ride this forenoon, War- 
enger,” she said ; u let us get to sad- 
dle as soon as may conveniently be.” 

Warenger looked up with some 
surprise, lor the lady’s tone sounded 
far more peremptory than ho ap- 
proved of : he was wont to be oon- 
Bulted with some deference on such 
matters. He felt it due to himself 
in consequence to make some diffi- 
culty. but he was not exactly pre- 
pared with one at the moment 
“ To ride, did my lady say ? * 

M To ride, master seneschal: shall 
we be favoured with your good com- 
pany? I trust so.” 

His lady smiled so sweetly as she 
said it. that almost any other man 
than tne old seneschal most have 
grasped at the invitation at once. It 
had its effect even upon him : he was 
preparing his line of defenoe to resist 
any form of dictation which could be 
brought to bear upon him, and hero 
he found himself taken in flank by 
smiles and bright eyes. He made a 
brave show of resistance, neverthe- 
less, before he yielded. 

u Hengist hath caught somewhat 
of a wheering in his throat — it wore 
hardly well to ride him to-day,” said 
Warenger ; “ unless, indeed, your 
ladyship would be pleased to go 
slowly. 

This was an alternative which the 
seneschal well knew his young mis- 
treea would scarcely avail nerself of 
“ Nay then, it is veiy ill-timed of 
him,” said she ; “but the blame lies 
rather with those who should hare 
looked to him better ; he would be 
well if he knew I wanted him. But 
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there it the new palfrey which you 
have been mouthing for m Waren- 
ger; I will ride him to-day. 

The seneschal thook hit head to 
lemnly. “The taint* forbid," laid 
he, “ thit I should suffer it J " 

“And why notl” rejoined the 
lady ; “ I taw Harry put him 
through all hit pace* two days ago, 
and he carried himself to discreetly 
that even Judith said she thoold not 
fear to mount him .* 1 
“Jndith may ride what the will” 
returned Wareuger gruffly ; “ she it 
no charge of mine, tod there will be 
no great outcry made if harm comet 
to her of her own wilfulnes*.” 

“Shame on you, matter senes- 
chal," taid Glaoioe ; “ if ever you 
fall flick again, I will warn Jndith to 
make yoa no more possets,” 

“ Making of possets it one thing, 
good my lady, which Judith may <lo 
well enough, but riding of half- 
managed eolta ia another. I wuuld 
not pat you on the roan - palfrey’s 
back for the beat of the Hope 
manors." 

“ You are more careful of me than 
I deserve,” said Gladice ; u but my 
good kinswoman here proffers mo 
her jennet, whioh is staid enough to 
cony an abbess. So pritheo de- 
spatch, kind Master Warenger, while 
too sunshine loafs." 

“I misdoubt the weather,” said 
the seneschal, looking round hint 
ominoufly, as a last remonstrance, 
into an unusually bright November 
skv. 

I never saw it promise fairer” 
returned the lady in laughing con- 
tradiction ; “we may as well make 
prisoner! of ourselves all the winter 
as be scared by a passing cloud. 
You will not ride to-day, then ? ” she 
oontinued, turning to Elfhild,flsWar- 
enger retired from the contest with 
a protesting wave of his hand, and 
moved off to execute her wishes. 

The elder lady declared that it was 
impossible to spare the time. 

“ And you cannot, I fear ?” said 
Gladice to the Italian. Isola shook 
her head with a faint smile. 

“ Alas I no,” she said but in a 
few days I will gladly try, for it ii 
full time that I should myself put 
some limit to the kindness of such 
generous friend®. I know," she con- 


tinued, a* both her hearer* joined in 
protesting warmly against any such 
idea — “I know well there is do such 
thought in either of your hearts ; but 
there are good and weighty reasons 
why I should take my journey hence 
a* speedily a* I may find strength.” 

Gladioe alone nw the rising colour 
in the apeak er’s face, and turned her 
eye* away. 

“ I must go prepare me,” she said ; 
and she left the apartment. 

Finding herself alone, almost for 
the first time, with her elder hostess, 
Isola summoned all her courage to 
repeat to her the sad tale of error 
and Buffering which she had already 
told to Glaojcc ; and from the kina- 
hearted EJfhdd she received at onoe, 
if not a more real and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, at least warmer demonstra- 
tions than from her niece. On one 
point only the confidence was incom- 
plete— no mention was made of Sir 
Nicholas Le Hardfs name, and no- 
thing escaped from the Italian’i lips 
which could lead to any suspicion 
that the faithless knight whom, in 
the weakness — or the strength — of 
her woman’s love, she had crossed the 
sea to follow, had been so lately a 
visitor within those very walla If 
such concealment was a fault, it was 
at least not altogether a selfish one. 

Dame Elfhilas lively recognition 
of the stranger’s wrongs was checked 
by the reappearance of Glad ice in 
her riding-dress. The morning cloud 
had passed from hear face, and the 
smooth open brow boro no longer 
any trace of painful thought laola 
looked at her as she entered, and 
with the warm impulse and in the 
expressive language of her nation, 
murmured audibly her affectionate 
admiration. Beautiful a* ever, there 
soemed a soft consciousness now in 
the expression of the features, which 
made her more than ever attractive. 
The Italian gased long enough to 
call up a blush in. the cheek of 
Gladice, but it did not seem a pain- 
ful one ; and when at length she took 
her eyes away, filling as they were 
with tears which were not of sorrow, 
her companions needed no skill in 
languages to understand, in the soft 
impassioned Tuscan accent* which 
broke from her, the expression of her 
gratitude and blessing. 
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There had been no need to pot In- 
to requisition, for the younger lady’s 
the sleek and short-winded ani- 
mal which went through life so easily 
under her kina woman. Hengist's 

indisposition proved Dot to be very 
serious ; and u Gladice carctd her 
favourite before abe mounted, ahe 
smiled to heraelf at the old seneedml’s 
palpable excuse, though she wisely 
made no remark beyond an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. To Warenger 
she had never seemed more gracious, 
or in gayer spirit*. Once only, before 
they left the cattle-yard, site spoke 
with such a strange abruptness that 
the old man looked in her face to read 
there some explanation of the unusual 
tone, but it was turned purposely 
away from him. It was when he 
asked permission to carry with them 
one of the foreign hawks which lnul 
beeu the gift of Sir Nicholas, and 
without which he seldom willingly 
stirred abroad. That hiB young mis- 
tress, who had always loved the 
gentle sport so welL, should object to 
such an addition to their party at all. 
surprised him ; but tho short ana 
sharp terms, almost of displeasure, in 
which she refused this very natural 
proposition, were even more unac- 
countable A few moments after- 
wards, however, when she addressed 
him again, her voice was as winning 
as ever, and ho set down the momen- 
tary petulance in his own mind as 
one of those curious anomalies of 
fe mi nine nature which, ho thanked 
heaven, he had never had any per- 
sonal interest in investigating. 

Followed by a couple of grooms, 
they gallu|>ed along the level meadows 
by the nver-side, at a pace which 
might have discomposed the old 
seneschal, had not peat part of his 
life been spent in the saddle ; for to- 
day Gladice seemed less than ever 
content to ride slowly. As at length 
ahe turned her horse to look round 
for ber escort, whom she had out- 
stripped, she saw that WareDger’s 
eyes were fixed on the pathway which 
wound amongst the brushwood on the 
slope above theas. A solitary figure 
stood there, which appeared also to 
he watching attentively the party be- 
low. As the aeneacbal rejoined bis 
lady, still turning his eyes occasion- 
ally to the hill-aide, the wayfarer 


suddenly waved his hand aa if to at- 
tract their notice, and began to move 
down towards them at a ran. 

“Who comes yonder, Warenger 1" 
asked his mistress. 

u I cannot tell, so please you," re- 
plied the seneschal ; w but he knows 
us, belike, better than we know him. 
I thought he was watching ns when 
I first saw him ; ’tie some knave that 
hath a purpose of bis own, no doubt.’ 1 

“It is Raoul, from Ladysmede!" 
exclaimed Gladice, aa the figure came 
plainer iuto view. 

“ Nay, that may hardly be, saving 
your worshipful presence ; my young 
gallant would not for his life bo seen 
so far afoot of a morning, for fear of 
epoiiing his boots.” Warenger was 
very unwilling to think that his eyes 
could fail him now more than they 
did fifty years ago. 

“Kaoul it is, and no other," re- 
turned Gladice, “come he here how 
he may and eho rode forward to 
meet him. 

“ It hath somewhat the favour of 
him "admitted Warengor sullenly, as 
he followed hia mistress ; “ hut it 
looks more like a man, and lees like a 
popinjay." 

Very unlike himself indeed did 
the young squire look that morning, 
tfs ho came panting towards them. 
Even had old Warenger’s eyesight 
been aharjier, he might have well been 
excused lur ueing slow to recognise 
him. Hia handsome curls were all 
uucared for, his guy dress was tom 
and travel-stained, his face was pale, 
and the bright bold look which be- 
came him so well was there no longer. 
Life had run bo smoothly with poor 
Raoul until now, that its troubles 
and realities seemed to have como 
upon him all at once. A night of 
watehing and anxiety— the first, per- 
haps, that he had ever Bpent— had 
sadly dashed the joyous young spirit ; 
and the forcing himself, with Picot’s 
help, through the narrow window, 
lying close under the wall till day- 
break, and then stealing cautiously 
through the wet fern and bushes 
until he was at a safe distance from 
the manor, had left him, in outward 
appearance, something which he him- 
self would hive been the first to have 
felt ashamed <jt It was a guise in 
which he would have been very slow, 
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at any other time, to promt him- 
self before & fair lady. Eren GLad- 
ioe could hardly suppre» a quertion- 
fng mile of astonishment as the 
greeted him. Bat poor Raoul was 
now in too serious t mood to watte 
mnch thought upon hit innocent 
van i tic* ; tnd if hit countenance had 
Joat something of it* boyish grace, 
it had a wild earnestness which 
checked Gladioe’s amile a a ahe read 
it closer. If he coloured tcarlet aa she 
spoke to him, it wat from no thought 
about hit personal appearance. 

“ What it it, Raoul t * the aaked. 
Her look was almost at eager as hit 
own, at he raised hit eap to salute 
her. u Ha a any harm befallen you ? ” 

“No, nol fi said Raoul — “no- 
thing.” He was out of breath. “ I 
was on my way to the Tower, to 
tell you something which concerns 
you nearly, lady— I am right glad to 
nave met with you here." 

w And what may be the matter of 
suoh importance, that you should 
run afoot, as I guess, all the way 
from Ladysmode, Master Raoul, to 
tell me 1 ” Glad ice coloured slightly 
in her turn, and spoke a little nerv- 
ously ; for the esquiro’s look and 
nmnner were painfully earnest 

“ I would rather, if the Lady Glad- 
ice please to listen to me, speak d 
few words in her hearing alone.” 

“ So be it, in heaven'B name,” said 
old Waienger contemptuously draw- 
id* horse bock to a ree}*ectiul dis- 
tance ; “bo only discreet in your 
communications, young sir : I have 
no fancy, I do assure ye, to bo a 
listener in ought that doth not con- 
cern me ; I would I could shut my 
cars oftener to matters which I am 
forced to hear.” 

“I bear a message from Sir God- 
frey,” said Raoul, addressing tho 
seneschal in a tone of haughty ex- 
planation. 

u It must needs be a weighty one, 
that a gentleman of such experience 
is charged with It,” said the senes- 
chal ; “ let me stand no JoDger in 
the way of it* being delivered, 

“ Pardon my boldness, sweet lady,” 
said the esquire when he was out of 
hearing — “ was any message brought 
from Ladysmede this morning ? " 

“None, to my knowledge," said 
the lady. 


“Do not go there at present, if Sir 
Godfrey seeks your company, said 
Raoul hurriedly ; “if you are toid 
that Sir Nicholas has left then parts, 
do not believe it” 

“ What have I to do, I pray you, 
Sir Squire, with Sir Nicholas Le 
Hardi’s movements, whether be 
comes or goes ? ” She spoke, as she 
might be excused for speaking, with 
a tone and look of offended dignity. 
Raoul saw the colour in her face, 
and felt neither rebuked nor abashed. 
He laid his hand on her bridle, and 
only spoke the more earnestly. 

“I do humbly entreat your pardon, 
lady ; that you care not for him, I 
know — God forbid it ! but — but 
— I cannot tell why, but I fear 
some evil is on foot” And he told 
her of his interview with Sir God- 
frey— all but the blow. 

Gladice listened at first' with a 
show of haughty carelessness, but as 
he proceeded, with gradually roused 
attention. 

“ My lord ofElyoxpected as a guest 
at Ladysmede ?” said she, when 
Raoul repeated that port of his lord’s 
message— “ it is strange I should not 
have heard of it” 

“ Such was Sir Godfrey’s message ; 
but that which he bad me be sure 
to tell, and which I know is false, 
was that Sir Nicholas was to take his 
departure to-day ” 

‘And this priest— this Father 
Giacomo— why are you so ready to 
trust him more than others? ” asked 
Gladice after a pause. 

“ Because I am sure he has spoken 
the truth.” 

“ How can you be sure of it ? " re- 
peated Gladice ; “ the report I have 
ever heard of him has been evil.” 

“Yet I am sure of it, none the 
less " said the esquire ; “ I would 
pledge my life that he means honestly 
in this.” 

“And what pledge have I, beyond 
your own word, young air, for the 
strange suspicions which you hint 
against knights and gentlemen of 
name ? Why should I believe you t ” 

“ Because — ” Ra%nl checked him- 
self before he had well begen bis 
eager speech, and said, “Do you 
think that I could play yon falBe, 
lady!” 

“I know not— ye .may be aU false 
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alike,” half- hit tori y ; bat ahe did not 
move her eye* from the yooth’s ap- 
pealing face, and he read in her look 
more confidence than her worda con- 


veyed. 

I oonfres lam strangely inclined,” 
the continued, “ to pat some faith in 

J our warning ■ and at for your own 
onesty in tne matter, I have a 
thought to put it to the trial at 
once.* 

Raoul coloured like a girl, but only 
answered by a profound obeisance. 
u You do not think to return to 


Ladyemede t” 

u Never!” eaid he indignantly. 

“ Then listen.” She bent forward 
in her saddle, and spoke in a lower 
tone, so that no word could reach the 
ears of her attendants. “ Ride for 
me straight to the mvnchcry at 
Mich am stecle, and ask to nave speech 
of the lady-abbess: she will tell you 
where to seek the Bishop of Ely my 
good cousin— he is surely by this 
time within a day or two’fl journey, 
if Dot nearer; and when you find 
him, say to liim from me. that I would 
gladly take counsel with him upon a 
matter of pressing importance. You 
will do thisl I have none that I may 
trust better.” 


“ I will not fail you, lady, — 1* sure 
of it" 

“I am bound to furnish you with 
a horse for iny service. Lambert ! 
this young esquire will hold it a 
charity for thee to change places with 
him— he does me the grace to ride 
to-day upon a certain errand of mine 
own/ 


Both the serving-man and the sen- 
eschal heard their lady's order with 
some surprise; but it was not for 
them to make objection to it ; and 
Lambert, with as good a grace as he 
could command, dismounted and held 
the stirrup for the esquire to mount 
Scarcely waiting to ill himself in his 
seat, with brief word of thanks to 
the groom, and a low bend of port 
ing salutation to the lady, Kaoul 
I Hit the horse to his speed over the 
level ground, and was toon out of 
sight 

The lady Gladice was very thought- 
ful as she rode homewards. On her, 


too. as well a* upon Raoul, the stern 
realities of Life were fast crowding 
ail at once. She had made her first 


personal acquaintance with falsehood 
and with danger. Bat she was 
neither overpowered nor dismayed. 
Rather, the call to earnest thought 
and action had roused her spirit, 
and awoke her from a life which had 
seemed to her miserably without a 
meaning or an object. She had now 
to call forth all her energies, and 
think and act for herself. In none 
of those about her could she look for 
a friend who could give her any real 
sympathy or protection. She siirank 
from d injuring to her aunt I sola' a 
unhappy secret, at least until the 
latter should have removed to some 
quarter where she would bo safe from 
any danger which she might appre- 
hend from Le Hardi’s vengeance. 
She had too much reason to fear, 
from the esqnire’s story, that her 
kinsman Sir Godfrey would not be 
over-scrupulous in the means which 
he employed to entrap or even force 
her into a marriagewith Sir Nicholas; 
she felt by no means sure that the 
unfortunate Italian could substanti- 
ate her claim— however morally right- 
ful it might bo— ns the Crusader's 
weddod wife, if he himself were de- 
termined to repudiate it: and she 
knew how lightly her guardian would 
hold all obligations which stood in 
the way of any cherished design of 
his owu ; and there w as little settled 
law or authority in the kingdom to 
which she could appeal. Her rela- 
tive, William Longchamp, she had 
reason to think, was little inclined to 
look with favour on Sir Godfrey ; 
and once under his powerful protec- 
tion, she would at least be safe from 
the persecution which scemod to 
threaten her at present : even if his 
advice should point to the cloister 
her only eventual refuge, the vows of 
a rod use did not seem so wholly dis- 
tasteful to Gladice at this moment as 
they had a short while ago. 

Old Warcnger looked graver, too, 
on their return. Thore was an un- 
comfortable feeling in Lie mind that 
something was going wrong, though 
bow or why he would have been 
quite at a loss even to guess to him- 
self. That his young mistress was 
to marry the Crusader wo* sn estab- 
lished fact in his mind, as with the 
household generally ; thatsbe would 
be so unreasonable aa to make any 
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objection to an arrangement so Tory 
desirable — or, indeed, that the could 
expect to be consulted on inch a 
point except as a matter of courtesy 
— would never have entered his 
thoughts. Still, having as sincere a 
feeling of affection for nis old lord’s 
daughter as his rude nature would 
admit, he had remarked to himself 
and to others, with considerable satis- 
faction, that the knight's attentions 
had been received os graciously as 
they deserved, and with as little show 
of displeasure as might comport with 
maiden dignity. He would have 
been sorry to hare caused his young 
mistreats unhappiness ; but that any 
such feeling oouid arise from the pro- 
spect now before her, which promised 
to set her free from the perils and 
embarrassments of a maiden heiress, 
and the chance (which Warenger’a 
experience taught him was uot an 
improbable one) of having her lauds 
seised on some pretext by her guard- 
ian, and being driven herself into tho 
dull shelter of the churchy and to 
make her the honoured bnde of a 
Rtout soldier like Sir Nicholas— this 
was a piece of woman’s unreason- 
ableness which tho seneschal never 
contemplated, and would assuredly 
have been inclinod to laugh at if bo 
had. He considered himself in some 
sort, too, as Sir Godfrey’s liegeman ; 
for it would have been easy for the 
knight of Lodysmedeto have put the 
keeping of the old tower into other 
hnndaj in spite of any remonstrances 
from its female imnatea : and if he 
had entertained any suspicion that 
young Raoul was at this moment en- 
gaged in counteracting the designs 
of nis lawful master, he would not 
have allowed him to ride off po 
quietly upon lii# lady’s errand It 
needed some caution, therefore, on 
GUdioe’s part, not to turn her own 
household into enemies. 

She reoovered herself, however, as 
she re-entered the old tower, and met 
her kinswoman with even a gayer 
smile than usual. Her faoe was still 
lighted with the flush of exercise, and 
none oouid have suspected that there 
was an anxious restlessness in her 
thoughts. She was fully prepared for 
the intelligence with which Dame 
Elfhild greeted her. Tho message 
which Raoul had refused to convey 


had reached Willan’s Hope during 
Gladice's short absence hr a more 
trusty hand. Gun d red had done hii 
lord’s bidding, if not with a very 
graceful courtesy, at least with no 
mistake as to the terms; and though 
the announcement of Sir Nicholas’s 
sudden departure from the neigh- 
bourhood had taken even Elfhild by 
surprise, the chamberlain spoke in 
such an important and mysterious 
manner of the emergencies of the 
king's service, upon which the knight 
had visited England, that his unsus- 
picious listener was more than satis- 
tied. She did indeed venture to hint 
at the probability that it would not 
be very long before Ladysmede would 
receive him as a guest again ; and to 
this supposition Gimdred — who was 
not slow to perceive what answer 
would be most acceptable — hail 
readily assented. To the formal an- 
nouncement of the legate expected 
visit, he also made bold to add some 
more particular details, which would 
come naturally within his own de- 
partment, of the extraordinary pre- 
parations necessary to be made at 
the manor itself, and among its sur- 
rounding tenants, to receive the large 
retinue which was now daily ex- 
pected. 

Glad ice listened patiently while 
the elder lady, with some little ex- 
citement, repeated the invitation 
which liad been conveyed to them by 
Sir Godfrey. She judged it wiser to 
be silent on thb subject of Raoul’s 
communication, and nothing in her 
countenance betrayed any previous 
knowledge od the subject W hen con- 
sulted as to the answer which was to 
be returned, she at onoe agreed that 
there could be no good reason fur 
refusing, and allowed her relative, 
during great part of the ensuing 
afternoon, to discuss with much 
vivacity the characters and preten- 
sions of the good company whom 
theywere likely to meet in the train 
of William of Ely. A year's resi- 
dence in the seclusion of the old tower, 
though borne with all the cheerful- 
ness of a naturally elastic spirit, and 
solaced by the never-tiring compan- 
ionship of her busy needle, had not, 
as Elfhild began to be conscious since 
the Crusader's visits, destroyed her 
interest in the gayer world of camp 
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and ball and festival in which aba the two. Tbo vague poesihilitie* of 
had oe oe mo rod conspicuously. The the future are pleasanter food to feed 
younger lady, after ail, had perhaps upon than remnnaoenoea of an im- 
Doen the more contented redaae of possible peat 


CEifTEB XTIIL — 

There waa hurrying to and fro 
amcmgut the dcsnestic* of Ladysmede 
on the morning when the pmoner's 
escape waa discovered Baldwin had 
gone round early to the window of 
the tower, to oonvey some word of 
comfort, as well as more substantial 
cheer, to bis unfortunate brother 
esquire. The severed her and the 
empty chamber told their own story. 
The first feeling in every breast In 
the household, when Baldwin re- 
turned with tnia iutelligenoe, was. 
hearty satisfaction that poor Kaoul 
was for the present beyond Sir 
Godfrey's vengeance j for it had been 
noticed that the knight’s angeragainst 
him, though scarce so loudly ex- 
pressed as usual, seemed more bitter 
and enduring ; and even on their re- 
turn from the banquet at Bivelsby, 
■when Sir Nicholas had alluded in 
jesting tone to the enforced last 
which he presumed the delinquent 
had been keeping meanwhile, the 
answer from his host came in alow 
tone from between his set teeth, from 
which Baldwin, tanght by experi- 
ence, gngured worse than from his 
most violent menaces and impreca- 
tions. In fact, there was a gleam of 
a better human feeling iu the knight’s 
present exasperation against Kaoul, 
than even those who knew him best 
were inclined to give him credit for. 
The orphan son of an old ooro panion 
in arms, whose widow had taken the 
veil, Raoul had been received into 
Sir Godfrey's household immediately 
on his return to his native country 
and his succession to hi* ancestral 
inheritance, and had been treated by 
hie patron with as large a share of 
kindness and forbearance as his selfish 
nature was capable of Sir Godfrey 
bore the boy as much love as he did 
towards any human being, and Raoul 
had striven diligently to entertain a 
similar feeling towards his benefactor. 
That a direct and contemptuous op- 
position to his will should nave come 
from such a quarter, awoke, therefore, 
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in the knight’s heart, something of the 
latter feentg which a nobler nature 
might have entertained at the first 
discovery of some base ingratitude 
in a son. Ho would have forgiven 
any one of his household more readily, 
because they were perfectly indiffer- 
ent to him, excopt so far as they 
could minister to his convenience or 
his pleasures. He would strike them 
in his fury, or thunder forth a sen- 
tence of torture or imprisonment, 
just as ho might hurl from him a 
Taithiess weapon, or dash down a 
veesel that offended bis eye, or crush 
an insect that annoyed him ; bat 
when the vexed mood bad passed, 
he forgot even without forgiving. 
His present wrath against Raoul had 
more of human nature about it, and 
was likely to be the more lasting. 
Rut while the first feeling amongst 
Raoul’s late coiujwmions was joy at 
his escape, there soon sacceeded a 
very natural apprehension for them- 
selves. Perhaps the consciousness 
of many among them that they would 
willingly bavo had a hand in it, had 
they dared or found safe opportunity, 
made them assume at once that Sir 
Godfrey would accuse them of a 
guilty complicity. Baldwin, the only 
one present who could really have 
been accused of any unlawful com- 
munication with the prisoner, bore 
the boldest front of alL 
“ He is gone,” said he ; u and I for 
one am rijpit glad on’t” 

“And so am not I,” said old 
Stephen, looking cautiously round 
him before he spoke ; “ what is to 
become of him, poor yonth 1 though 
Sir Godfrey bo a rough master by 
times, better ride after him than be 
mooing the country. If he hud been 
content to bide where be was, things 
would have been like to gu easier for 
*11 of us.” , . . 

« There will be a grsnd stir about 
it, when our worahipful lord come* 
to hear," said one of the serving-men, 
who had been with other* to examine 
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the Falcon Tower ; w the bar of the 
window is cot dean through* as I 
ooold cat a carrot : I never saw the 
like — it was never Master Raoul’s 
band did that” 

" He hath had help in the business, 
no doubt," said Baldwin. u But give 
us our morning’s drink, none the less, 
Stephen— trouble never mX lighter 
yet upon empty stomacha ; and 1 
would fain not be choked with dry 
bread, whatever elae is to happen to 
mo.* 1 

Stephen had paused upon the 
cellar step, astounded at the intelli- 
gence, with his empty measures in 
his hand. He cast a suspicious 
glance at Baldwin before he pro- 
ceeded to fill them, for he alone was 
aware of the squire’s charitable visit 
to his imprisoned oompnnion, and 
naturally supposed that he mighf 
have assisted nim to escape : but ho 
was too honest-hearted to hint his 
suspicion to the othen. There was 
a slight uncomfortable feeling, how- 
ever, amongBt the party ut tlieir 
morning meal ; for the more all the 
circumstances of the escape were in- 
vestigated, the more evident did it 
become that the prisoner had been 
aided from without ; and it wub 
highly probable that some one of 
those present was in possession of a 
secret which he dared not impart to 
his fellows. Nearly all the house- 
hold were present, except the chap- 
lain and Gundrod, but these were 
tbo two very last persona upon whom 
any such suspicion was likely to fall : 
the chamberlain, because he was un- 
derstood to be devoted to his mas- 
ter's interest*, and was, besides, at 
all times more ready to lock up a 
man than to release him • and the 
chaplain, because every man there 
present felt in his own heart, that if 
they had him onoo looked up safe in 
the old tower, they would take care 
to keep him as fast there as bolts 
and bars oould make lum. 

Sir Godfrey was astir. early as 
usual ; and as none of his retinue 
conceived that it fell within the line 
of their duty to acquaint him with 
the fact of Raoul’s escape— whioh, in- 
deed, they would have beeu them- 
selves ignorant of but for Baldwin’s 
surreptitious visit — he had summoned 
Gu mired to attend him, and made 


his way to the Falcon Tower with 
the intention of questioning the cul- 
prit, now that his blood hiul sorely 
had full time to cool Those who 
saw him go there made up their 
minds at once not to cross his path, 
if they oould avoid it, on his return ; 
but from more than one eylet-hole or 
turret-window of the old manor there 
were eyes watching him with mingled 
fear and curiosity as he stopped at 
the door. Gondred had to apply the 
key with some force to the rusty 
bolts before they yielded. An ex- 
clamation of surprise broke from him 
as he preceded his master into the 
dungeon, for a glance was enough 
to convince him that there was no 
prisoner there. Sir Godfrey stooped 
through the low doorway, and pushed 
his attendant aside. 

“ Escaped, as I live 1" said the 
knight, a* he looked round him. “ I 
thought thou hadst been a safer 
jailer, Gundred — what cursed negli- 
genoo is this ? ” To any other of liis 
followers his tone aod language would 
hardly have been so moderate. 

Gundred did not at once reply : ho 
was engaged in examining the place 
ns carefully as the dim light allowed. 
It was not ontil de Burgh had re- 
lated his question in somewhat 
more emphatic terms that he spoke 
at all, and when he did, it was more 
with reference to the result of his 
own investigations than in depreca- 
tion or self-excuse, 

“ The tackling was strong enough 
to hold half-a-dozen men, much Jess 
a child like that ; but there bnB been 
a piece of workmanship here I never 
saw the like of.” 

He produced the hand-bolt, the 
link cut through cleanly and evenly. 
While Sir Godfrey was examining it, 
he reached up to the window. 

“ Here is the stanchion, too— good 
iron, near an inch and a half thick — 
with as pretty a cut in it as the 
other. Many, the tools that could 
do this might work a way through 
bell gates, if they had time enough. 0 
There was a mixed feeling in Gaud- 
red’s mind— his mortification at the 
escape of his prisoner was scarcely 
bo strong as Lis admiration of the 
masterly way in which it had been 
effected. 

“ He could not have done this 
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alone,** said the knight, after glanc- 
ing at the window-bar. 

“ No," replied the chamberlain ; 
“clever u my young sir thought 
himself. thii was a point beyond him. 
I have heard of tools that would do 
the like of this, but I scarcely be- 
lieved it" 

“ Did yon set any watch on the 
place t " asked the knight 

M Nay, I had no order* to do that, 
as may be in yonr worshipful re- 
membrance. He lay here sa fo enough, 
as I deemed. It paseeth my poor 
comprehension,” continued the cham- 
berlain, still studying the severed 
iron. 

“It is an ill-managed business," 
said Sir Godfrey, sourly ; “ there are 
wiser heads than yours, Gnndred 
nbout the manor, and wo had need 
look more warily to ourselves, if we 
would not have them prove our mas- 
ters after all— in other matters than 
smith’s work.” 

There was a meaning in his tone ; 
but if his hinted suspicion was meant 
to point to the Itulian chaplain, he 
did not chooee to give it more open 
expression. 

“ After all” he said, “the young 
knave will have punished himself 
pretty heavily for his bold speech. I 
bad scarce dealt so hard with him 
aa to cast him forth to beg his 
bread.” 

“The place is well rid of him,” 
said the chamberlain • “ he was good 
for little, that ever I saw, but to 
spend more money on lacce than 
would keep a better man in meat 
and drink, and to twang his gittern 
o’ nights, when honest folk would 
fain sleep, if they coulrL” 

“ There was tne making of a good 
knight in him, none the lest” said 
his lord, “I wish you could have 
seen him, Gnndred, when he spmng 
at me like a young wolf-hound after 
I struck him — it was thanks to Sir 
Nicholas that his dagger had not 
made close acquaintance with my 
riba. Faith. I was rather hasty with 
hirm too,- 1- doubt j but he was a fool 
to chafe me.” 

“ Will it plesae, you, Sir Godfrey,” 
inquired the chamberlain, “ that we 
shall raise the country after him 1 it 
were surely easy to retake him, if we 
make search at once." 


“Let him go bang," said the 
knight angrily. “Can ye take me 
the armourer that forged this?". 

He held up to hia follower’s view 
the broken end of one of the steel 
saws, which had attracted his notice 
aa it lay on the ground at their feet, 
glittering in the ray of sunlight that 
streamed into the dungeon by the 
narrow window. Raoul had broken 
it when bis tedious work of deliver- 
ance was all but completed. 

Garni rod took it from his master’s 
hands, and oiamined it with admir- 
ing attention. The Spanish smith 
who bad tempered it nad sold its 
fellows for fifty times their weight in 
gold, and died without disclosing the 
secret of their manufacture. 

“ The like of it was never seen in 
these parts,” said the chamberlain, as 
he returned it 

“ Nor carried in an esquire’s girdle,” 
said de Burgh. “ Canst talto mo 
the owner of this plaything, I ask 
thee?” 

“ I have heard much talk of Sara- 
cen steel,” Btdtl Gnndred in a care- 
less tone, without looking at his 
master. 

“ And wouldst have it this might 
have boon some trophy from the Pay- 
nima— ha ? ” said the knight, turning 
round towards him. 

“ Nay, I know not whence it came 
— it may be a work of Mahound him- 
self, for anght I can tell of it.” 

“ Enough suid hifl master, set- 
ting his teeth as he turned to leave 
the place — “ we shall know more of 
this anon. Follow me now, Gun- 
dred — I have a charge for theo,” 

The chamberlain, locking the door 
as carefully as if he had a doxen 
risoners in safe custody, followed 
ir Godfrey into his cabinet, and in 
a short tune was on his road to 
Willan’a Hope, charged with the 
same message which KaonI hsd con- 
tumaciously refhsed to deliver. 

The knight of Ladysmede and his 
guest held graver discourse than 
usual over tbeir morning repast. 
Sir Godfrey himself pushed away, 
after a few hasty mouthfuls, the 
tempting slices which the esquire, 
who knew his vigorous appetite, 
placed before him, and let the flagon 
stand beside him almost untouched. 
He ordered the chamber to be cleared 
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before the attendant* had well done 
their office, and related to bit com- 
panion, hj soon ae they were alone, 
the circumitanoe* of Baoul’s escape. 
Sir Nicholas listened with his usual 
quiet demeanour, and waa not loud 
in his expreasiona of surprise even at 
the mode of it* accomplishment. He 
did more justice to the good fore than 
his hoat, and though he also drank 
sparingly, it was his habit. But the 
other rose and sat down again from 
time to time, with eyen more than 
his usual restlessness and impatience. 

“ And now, as touching the lady of 
Willan’s Hope," said Sir Nicholas, 
“ it were time to bethink u* of some 
leas delicate messenger." 

“ I have despatched Gundred 
thither even now/ replied de Burgh ; 
“ I would I had taken your counsel 
nt the firet — though I tell you now, 
I would far rather have trusted the 
boy if he would have obeyed me. I 
knew not till to-day what a nest of 
traitors I have about me." 

“ You had beat have carried your 
message yourself,” returned his 
friend ; “the fair damea yonder 
would surely have come to the lure 
then.” 

“ They would have road the false- 
hood in my face," said Sir Godfrey, 
with a scowling laugh ; “ I can swal- 
low a He in my conscience passably, 
but it ever sticks in my throat when 
I try to put it into words, I would 
give something for your amooth 
tongue, Lo Hardi ; but you have 
Jiad more experience in the ways of 
the wicked than I have.” 

The Crusader smiled at the compli- 
ment — one of his most unpleasant 
smiles, which charged the whole ex- 

J iression of hi* otherwise handsome 
eatures. 

“Words may fail us, though at 
times — a bold hand, never. You 
will match me there, do Burgh. But 
tell me, is Father Giaoomo of your 
oouncil in this matter"?” 

" No," aaid hi* companion, shortly. 
M And why not ? we shall need his 
service, if all goes a* we would have 
it • ana it were surely safer to make 
a friend of him at onoe he know* 
far too much already, aa you tell me, 
to make an enemy cm* 
u May the flana take me if I know 
whether I am to hold him a* friend 


or enemy at this moment 1 Ever 
since he carried the boy away, there 
ha* been little more, I fancy, than a 
hollow truoe between a* ; yet for 
year* he ha* been true to me, and he 
had long ago been a beggar and an 
outcast but for me.” 

“I can well suppose that he is a 
tool that needs wary handling," aaid 
Sir Nicholas ; w but he must be dealt 
with in this business, and that 
speedily, if we would not have him 
meddle in it to our confusion. If it 
likely ou, I will speak with him my- 

“ Speak when aud as you will,” 
said de Burch ; “ it may happen 
that you shall understand him better 
than I da But I would not trust 
him too far.” 

The intercourse between Sir God- 
frey and his chaplain had of late 
ceased almost entirely. They were 
as much strangers as it was possible 
for those to be who continued mem- 
bers of the same household, and 
observed towards each other the 
decent courtesies of life. In the few 
words which, did from time to time 
pass between them, Father Giacomo 
showed more outward respect to his 
patron than before ; while Sir God- 
frey’s words and manner were apt to 
be rudely sarcastic, and such as, a 
short time back, he would have been 
slow to venture upon with such a 
master in the art of reply. Seldom 
now did the priest appear at meal- 
times, and nc**T remained to share 
in the noisy conviviality which some- 
times succeeded, when Sir Godfrey 
could welcome to his board some 
more genial companion than the too 
abstemious Crusader. Great part of 
his time was spent still — as had been 
his constant practice — in long soli- 
tnry walks to a distance from the 
manor; and when he was within the 
walls, he confined himself more strictly 
than ever to the little oratory in the 
turret, which, beside* its communica- 
tion with Sir Godfrey’s own cham- 
ber*, had a small external staircase 
of its own, and where hi* lamp, in 
despite of the chamberlain’s protest, 
might often be seen burning far into 
the night 

It was here that Sir Nicholas found 
him, when he re*olved to confide to 
him hi* determination to obtain, with 
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the auction of the king and of her 
guardian, the hand of the heiress of 
W ilian’s Hope. The two men looked 
at each other, a a the Italian, without 
even a shade of eurpme expressed in 
his countenance, roes and greeted co ur- 
teouaiy hit unexpected visitor ; and 
before anj words beyond those of 
mere formality had passed between 
them, each was perfectly aware that 
he was the olyeet of the others 
doubt and distrust. And again Sir 
Nicholas felt an uncomfortable im- 
pression that he bad aoen thoee. eyes 
elsewhere, before he met them at 
Ltdvsmede. 

He judged wisely that, in a nego- 
tiation with Father Giacomo, it was 
t«st to speak to the point at once. 
Any kind of diplomatic circumlocu- 
tion, or fencing with the real ques- 
tion to be discussed, he felt would be 
time and breath wasted, if not worse ■ 
for, strong aa Sir Nicholas might feol 
himself in the art of language to con- 
ceal hifl thoughts, be knew that in 
that art he now stood before at least 
a rival master, 

“ I think,' 1 said he, “ Father Qia- 
comoj it would bo for our interest to 
be fnenda” Even this assumption 
of honesty, selfish as. it was, hardly 
sat well upon him. 

The Italian’s eyea, though not hia 
lips, smiled as he replied, and the 
knight felt that the humility of hifl 
bow was ironical. 

“ You have need of my service ? ” 
bo said. 

Sir Nicholas found that the priest 
could be fully bis equal in sincerity. 

“ I have, he replied, conti uning 
the conversation in the Italian's own 
language, which ho spoke admirably 
for an Englishman^ and hoping by 
this means to win something of 
the stranger’s confidence — “ I nave, 
father, and am prepared to pay for 
it in kind 

“ You speak the Tuscan in perfec- 
tion, Sir Knight — you have been 
much in Italy 1 B 

Le Hardi assuredly had not come 
there to be questioned as to hi* tra- 
vels and adventures ; but he re- 
plied with a courteous smile. 

“ There are few lands I have not 
travelled in, father ; in Italy among 
the Teat— but it is long ago — is it 
possible that we have met there T " 


“Potable enough. * replied the 
other carelessly, h though such a 
chance were unlikely— I went little 
beyond the walls of my cloister 
there.” 

The knight tried in rain to recall 
those eyes peering from beneath a 
cowl in some Italian street Ho *»«** 
have seen them ; of that he was more 
strongly convinced than ever. 

“I have need of your services, 
Father Giacomo,” he resumed, deter- 
mined to confine himself if possible 
to the actual business of his visit — 
“in a matter wliich I have much at 
heart, Ami to prove to you that I 
can return your good-will, let me say 
that I am somewhat in your secrete 
already ; I know where tno boy Giu- 
lio is in keeping— the knowledge 
shall be safe with me.” 

The chaplain only replied by a 
courteous bow. 

Sir Nicholas found himself obliged 
to begin the conversation again. “ I 
nm, as you may know, well-nigh a 
landless man.” 

The chaplain bowed again. 

“ I would wed with wealth and 
beauty, Sir Priest : churchman as you 
are, you will not blame me iu tliiu 1 ” 

The chaplain smiled. 

“Men say indeed,” oontinned Sir 
Nicholas, eucouraged. a little by this 
token, “ that the Church would fain 
keep both for itself ; and, under your 
favour, what with mortmain and 
the cloister — to say nought of leas 
legitimate mothoda— she gets the 
lion’s share ; but you will not grudge 
ua poor men of the world the 
crumbs i” 

“ I will grudge no man that which 
he wins fairly, Sir Knight.” 

“I will win what I seek fairly,” 
replied Sir Nicholas, — “ with my 
sword and spear. In plain words. I 
seek the love and the lands of the 
lady Gladice, Sir Godfrey’s fair ward. 
1 have tbo good knight’s wont King 
Richard’s special sanction ” 

“ But not the maiden’i con- 
sent,” added tbo chaplain quietly, 
without raising hie eyes. 

“That,” said the knight, by no 
means disconcerted, for ne wts pre- 
pared to find his companion inti- 
mately acquainted with the d coign 8 
and movement! of moat of the house- 
hold— “ that I shall not wait to ask. " 
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u Or have already asked, and are 
little pleased with the answer 1 ” 

Sir Nicholas moved uneasily, and 
turned hia face away. 

“ Suppoeo It were so,” he answered 
with an unreal laugh , — “ what does 
a maiden know of her own fancies ? 
A little loving compulsion, in these 
cases, FatheT Giacomo, is often the 
only thing required." 

“&o are English maidens won? 
it is hardly so with us in the south. 
Yet it is a marvel to me,” continued 
the priest, looking steadily at the 
crusader, “ that a knight of such a 
presence and such gentle and gra- 
cious discourse, as I may say most 
truly, should fail to find favour in 
ladies’ eye*.” 

Sir Nicholas’ face grew dark under 
the Italian’s searching glance; but 
again he spoke in what seemed a bold 
and honeet tone. 

“ I have been wedded once, Fa- 
ther ; it may well be that I am the 
worse skilled in wooing again.” 

“ So ! " said Giaoomo. in a tone of 
courteous surprise and sympathy ; 
“I can well understand you, Sir 
Knight ; your love lies with tne dead : 
but you need the broad lands, and 
you would be generous and faithful 
to her who could bestow them on 
you. You speak honestly and well— 
you cannot feign a passion, but you 
promise honour and good faith ? * 
“Ay, more, by heaven I* said 
the Crusader, thrown now somewhat 
off his guaro by the other’s open 
speaking “ I wedded where I 
thought I loved — it was an idle folly, 
and has passed ; but I love now- 
lore with a passion of which a 
youth’s fancies are but the imagina- 
tion— which yotij fenced in by the 
vows of your priesthood, may havo 
learned to cast from you, but which 
masters sense and reason in a nature 
like mine ! But you are not my con- 
fessor, Father.” 

“No, nor you mine," FAid the 
priest ; “ we may speak the more 


honestly therefor. Listen, if you 
wilL I have loved once ; not,” 
he said in a tons of saroasm which 
he seemed unable to restrain, though 
his words were earnest and empha- 
tic — “not with a love like either of 
yours. I loved, and I did a wrong ; 
and the love and the memory live 
with me for ever. I see a buried 
face, Sir Nicholas— not only in my 
dreams, but day and night the vi- 
sion of her I loved and wronged is 
before me. Not always, bnt sudden- 
ly, it comes — the same pale, sad, re- 
proachful faoe : it starts before me in 
the full glare of daylight— meets me 
in the deep shadows of the woods — 
looks into mine at the banquet, till 
all faces round grow indistinct— 
looks not in accusation^ but in tender 
sorrow — checks the lignt word upon 
my lips, rebukes the evil thought in 
my heart, and seems like an angel 
bolding back the sinful passions 
which shut me out from heaven— I 
see it now 1” 

His searching eyes had left Sir 
Nicholas’ face, and were fixed with, 
a stony glare upon the tapestry 
beyond. The knight turned round, 
pale and shivering, as if he too ex- 
pected to see a- face behind him. 

“ The church I serve,” continued 
the Italian after the silence of a 
moment, “teaches us that there is 
one Hell, and one Redeemer — I tell 
you, Sir Knight, there are redeemers 
upon oarth every day, that suffer to 
save us — if it may be— and a hell 
about us every hour, of spirits sent 
to torment us before our time ! Go 
your ways, Sir Nicholas ; you have 

K ro raise — I will help you to your 

The priest, as he spoke the last 
words m a cold passionless voice, 
turned away ts if to close their inter- 
view; and the knight, whose wonted 
self-possession had now wholly failed 
him, after some hurried and almoet 
unintelligible words, rose and left the 
little chamber. 


CHAPTER xjx— the jouairsr. 

If Raoul’s feelings had been less shown more embarrassment in hit in- 
profonndly interested in the service terview with the lady-abbess in her 
which brought him to the gates of parlour. As it was, he spoke out his 
Michamjitede, he might possibly have message with so much simple earnest- 
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new, that the -wine and gracious lady 
who ruled the house, though she 
crossed herself with a slight shudder 
of pious propriety when he named 
his connection with 8ir Godfrey de 
Burgh, not only give him readily the 
information which he required, but 

I iressed upon him with almost moth er- 
y kindness the refreshment which 
his boyish frame really much need- 
ed, but which he would have impa- 
tiently refused. and even now, saving 
a draught of wine, scarcely more than 
tasted. She would also willingly 
have kept him longer in conversa- 
tion, if ne had not seised the first 
moment that courtesy allowed him 
to continue his journey. G-Ladice had 
been well known to the abbess from 
her childhood, for she liad been an 
inmate of the convent for some 
months immediately after her moth- 
er’s death ; and it was with no little 
satisfaction that the lady Brunhild 
now gathered, from the fact of Raoul’s 
being charged with a message from 
her to the Bishop of Ely, that the 
young heiress at length intended to 
place herself under nia protection : 
for she had more than once herself 
gently pressed upon her the wisdom 
of seeking peace and happiness in 
the religions life, and such Bhe con- 
fidently trusted would be the result 
of her interview with the prelate ; for 
shoknew that William of Ely’s wishes 
in the matter corresponded with her 
own. Not that the unscrupulous 
churchman took much care for the 
interests of his ordeT, but he would 
rather have seen the fair lands of 
Willan’s Hope swelling the revenues 
of the church than enriching any 
adventurous friend of Sir Godfrey’s ; 
and it was much more convenient to 
free himself at once from any trouble- 
some claims on his protection which 
their present owner might prefer, by 
bestowing her safely in the cloister, 
than by engaging in any contest with 
her guardian as to her disposal in 
marriage. He had some pride in the 
beauty and spirit of bia young kins- 
woman j and had treated her, m their 
slight intercourse, with much con- 
sideration : if he could have secured 
Sir Godfrey’s consent, he would 
gladly have strengthened his own 
influence in those quarters, by be- 
stowing her hand and revenues on 
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some follower of his own ; but he 
bad cared little of late for anything 
.but his own ease and pleasure*. 

Raoul rode on, revived by the 
generous wine of the oonvent, and 
cheered in spirit by the hope of doing 
useful service. He met with the 
prelate of whom he was in search 
even sooner than the abbess’s infor- 
mation had led him to expect Three 
hours’ brisk riding, after he left the 
convent walla, brought him within 
eight of the towers of Ely. The 
bishop had not yet arrived at his 
palace, nor was it there that Raoul 
had expected to find him ; but he 
had learned at Michamstede that 
he hAd lain, two days ago, at a castle 
gome twenty miles distant, which 
formed one of the private residences 
of Hugh, Bishop of Durham, who 
now sat as lord chief-justice for the 
king, and was a personal friend of 
Longchamp. Halting in the city 
only long enough to rest his horse, 
and having ascertained from the 
bishop’s domestics that, although 
they had ordera to be in readiness to 
receive him at any moment, the day 
and hour of hia arrival there were in 
fact very uncertain, as their master’s 
movements were wont to be, the 
squire was Boon again in the saddle, 
content to tliink that tho object of 
his journey would be gained before 
nightfall Scarcely, however, had he 
cleared the suburbs of the city when 
he met upon the road a single rider. 
Judging iiim by his dress and bear- 
ing to Be of near his own dogreo. 
Raoul, who was prudently resolved 
to lose no opportunity of gaining in- 
formation in a district wholly strange 
to him, checked his horse as the 
other was passing, and sainted him 
with some inquiry as to his route. 

The stranger seemed in haste, for 
after a brief reply to Raoul's ques- 
tion, he would have passed on, with- 
out pausing to interchange any of 
that courteous gossip J>etwcen soli- 
tary wayfarers which, in the utter 
absence of all our modern facilities 
of co mmuni cation, was almost the 
rule of the road. 

M One thing more I pray of your 
goodness- — know you aught of my 
lord of Ely’s movements f aaid Raoul, 
nothing daunted by the stranger’s 
seeming impatience. 



MO 

* My lord ol Ry f The traveller's 
■teed «n eerily reined up ■gain, for 
he seemed more glad of a breathing- 
■pace than hii master. “ Have you 
business with bia holiness, young 
sir 1” 

“ I hare ; and have ridden far 
since morning to seek him." 

u Then," said the other, u yoa may 
count your joarney well-nigh ended. 
If it please you to tom with me. my 
lord will be in hia own palace of Ely 
in the apace of an hoar. I am his 
poor eequire of the body, at your ser- 
vice." 

In spite of EaooTs youth, and bis 
present disordered apparel, there was 
something in his free and gallant 
bearing which won at onoe courtesy 
and respect from his new acquaint- 
ance, who in the service of the mag- 
nificent prelate had mixed with men 
of many nations and degrees. 

Raoul was puded at first how to 
introduce himself, as he felt bound in 
oourteej to do, in reply to the other's 
announcement of his own position. 
But the boy 1 ! natural impulse whi to 
■peak the troth, and he had wisdom 
enough, unused as he was to diffi- 
culties, to follow that safe and simple 
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"I am of squire’s degree also, 

E ntle sir; I served the knight of 
idysmede — until this morning." 

“I remember to have heard of 
him,” said the other. u It will be 
best that you turn again with me, as 
I said ; I dare hardly promise to get 
you speech of his holiness to-night— 
he will be tired, it is like, with travel, 
and my lord of Durham is in his 
company; but I will see you fairly 
lodged, and you shall do your master’s 
errand in time to ride homewards 
again to-morrow.” 

“ Thanka for your ready courtesy,” 
said the young esquire, with some 
little hesioition ; “ but my message 
to the lord-bishop comes not from 
Sir Godfrey. I ride to-day upon a 
lady’i service, and did I not fear to 
seem too bold, I would go forward 
to meet the bishop, who, if I have 
gathered aright, is even now upon 
the read. I have scarce five words 
to tremble him with, but I shall 
hardly be easy until they are ■aid." 

“Nay, in that case," said the 
bishop’s esquire, smiling, u ride on, 


in heaven’s name. I never rode on 
ladies’ errand*, and will by no means 
venture to judge of their urgency. 
But I trow I may no longer delay 
mine own. There will be scant 
preparation for my lord’s reception 
as it is. I trust we may yet meet at 
Ely.” 

He put hia horse to its speed, as if 
to make up for the interruption ; hii 
parting speech being more creditable 
to his discretion than to his veracity. 

Raoul proceeded at a slackened 
pace, doubting in his own mind how 
far the urgency of the lady Gladioe’s 
message might suffice to justify him 
in the eye* of others, (for in his own 
it took precedence of all other con- 
siderations) in stopping the papal 
legate upon the king’s highway. He 
felt no hesitation as to his line of 
action ; but as he watched every turn 
of tho road for the appearance of the 
bishop’s cavalcade, and thought with 
himself in what terms he might best 
accost so high a personage, and what 
reception he might probahly meet 
with, he began to look forward to 
the interview with a tremulous 
aniiety which he had not felt until 
now ; and when the spears and ban- 
ners of the escort who rode in ad- 
vance of the two prelates appeared 
suddenly over the brow of the hill 
up which the road had been gradu- 
ally winding, scarce two hundred 
yards ahead of him, the courage and 
self-possession which had sustained 
the boy through the trying incidents 
of the past two days wholly gave 
way, and he began to tremble Uke a 
chili In great part it was physical 
exhaustion- for he had tasted no 
food that day, with the exception of 
the few morsels which the abbess 
had almost forced upon him, and the 
wine which he had eagerly drank 
had served rather to stimulate his 
powers for the time than to supply 
the place nf wholesome refreshment. 
Dizzy in brain and sick at heart, he 
drew his horse up by the roadside, 
and was well-nigh unconscious that 
the foremost of tne train had already 
passed him, and that he was almost 
in the presence which he had come 
so far to seek. 

The escort of lances, who rode so 
noisily by, cast rude and contemp- 
tuous glances at the young stranger 
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« they pawed, and bandied among 
tbetoadree rode jest* upon hi* tad 
and weary look and jaded horns, 
which, happily for Raoul's peace err 
mind, fell upon ears that would hare 
been doll at that moment eren to 
direct personal inault They were 
the foreign ridera whom William of 
Ely. to the indignation and disgust 
of nia own countrymen, kept in hia 
pay, and by whom ne loved to be con- 
tinually surrounded. They were draft* 
from half the nation* of Europe — 
Flemings ,Brabanter«.B4amoia, Hain- 
a altera, and many wboae nationality 
might have been aa doubtful as their 
character*. Amongst them were a 
few Englishmen, the moat rookies*, 
perhaps, of the whole l*and. The 
prelate seldom moved from place to 
place in hiB official capacity without 
being attended by some four or five 
hundred of these armed retainer*, 
who spread alarm and disgust 
wherever they went, although dis- 
cipline was administered by their 
own leader*, whenever any graver 
complaint than usual reached the 
ear* of the prelate, with a severity 
which was unknown in more regu- 
larly constituted force*. It seemed 
as if the haughty and careless church- 
man took a pleasure iu dofying the 
feelings and prejudices of the nation • 
and ne succeeded by this conduct 
in neutralising tho respect and the 
high reputation which he might 
fairly have acquired, during the 
king a absence, by an administration 
which, though arbitrary, was on the 
whole just, and by a lavish muni- 
fioenoe at all times popular with 
Englishmen. 

The baud of horsemen passed od. 
in their loose array, with shout* and 
laughter, exchanging their ribald wit 
with each other in their peculiar 
jargon, in which German, French, or 
Anglo-Saxon predominated according 
to the speaker’s extraction j and still 
Raoul leant forward wearily on his 
•addle-bow, watching their disorder- 
ly march with a dreamy half-uncon- 
scious gare. They were followed by a 
troop of minstrel*, also on horseback, 
wearing their lord’s livery of scarlet 
and tawny, with tabors, trumpets, cor- 
nets, and other instruments, the com- 
bination of whose sounds produced 
at the best more noise than harmony, 


and who plied thdr art occasionally, 
playing a few notes in or oat of time 
ana time, according as breath and 
inclination suited them, and produc- 
ing an effect upon sensitive ear* 
which might have made the noisy 
mirth of the spearmen sound melo- 
dious by comparison. At their head 
rode an officer, habited in cloth-of- 
gold furred with ermine, and bear- 
ing upright a tall silver wand in 
token of hi* office, whom Long- 
champ, with the assumption of 
princely dignity which he was wont 
to affect—not without some show of 
reason, since ho was virtually regent 
of the kingdom— had named his 
“ King of the minstrels,” in imita- 
tion of the Btvle assumed by the chief 
musician in the royal courts of France 
and England. It was Helion de 
Blois, reputed the most perfect mas- 
ter of his art in all its branches, 
whom Philip of France had vainly 
endeavoured, by tliroats and pro- 
mise*, to retain to be the grace and 
delight of hia royal table ; for the 
minstrel, proud in his degree as any 
monarch, aod capricious as a flattered 
beauty, preferred the more appre- 
ciating taste — or the unbounded lib- 
erality— which even among the cour- 
tiers of a foreijm priuce were unani- 
mously ascribed to William of Ely. 

There followed a large body of 
armed retainers cm foot, of some- 
what more reputable character, be- 
cause of less noisy pretension, than 
their mounted oomradee: they moved 
at a rapid walk, which broke occa- 
sionally into a long swinging trot, 
enabling them easily to keep pace 
on the march with the heavy Nor- 
man and Flemish homes on which 
the spearmen rode. At least fifty 
knights, or holder* of knight’s foes, 
each in complete armour ana strongly 
mounted, formed tho immediate ]>er- 
sonal escort which preceded snd fol- 
lowed the legate. Right in front of 
him was borne the banner of ths 
Holy See ; and side by side, in drew 
and equipment almost the least con- 
spicuous of the glittering show, on 
two quiet-paced palfreys, such &* 
might beseem churchmen, and which 
looked almost diminutive beside the 
stately chsrgeis of some of the 
knights of high degree who kept the 
post of honour next the legate ■ per- 
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•oil rode Longchamp and hi* brother 
prelate of Durham. The legate him- 
self, indeed, had a noble war-horse 
led by two eaqnire* cloee behind 
him ; for he loved better, like many 
of the prolate* of hi* time, to assert 
hia military position as a feudal 
baron than hi* spiritual dignity. 
He wore a suit of plain but costly 
armour; Hugh of Durham, hie or- 
dinary episcopal habit — the scarlet 
rochet and close black cap. Behind 
them followed chancellors, chaplains, 
and secretaries, and a long array of 
small ecclesiastical dignitaries who, 
in some real or nominal capacity, 
wore the inevitable companions of 
their superiors* official progress. 

The Won— for his degree was no 
less— who bore the sacred banner be- 
fore the papal legate, was now nearly 
opposite to Raoul * and though the 
youth had raised nis.head, and was 
gazing open-eyed at the bishops as 
they approached, still his conscious- 
ness of all that was passing before 
him was little more than the con- 
sciousness of a dream ; the words in 
which ho had meant to address the 
prelate had passed from his mind, 
his tongue and his senses failed him 
alike, and even the purpose of his 
weary journey was well-nigh forgot- 
ten, when he was rudely awakened 
for the moment from this trance-liko 
apathy. Oiie of the knights who 
rode on the left hand of the banner 
had cast his eyeB upon the young 
horseman who was halting — out of 
idle curiosity j os it soemed to him — 
by the roadside. He made a side 
movement towards him as the stand- 
ard was borne past 
“ Uncover, sirrah, to the banner of 
the Holy See — where got ye that 
heathen nurture 1 * 

Raoul lifted his hand mechanic- 
ally to his cap, and doffed it at 
onoe with some incoherent words of 
apology for hi* unintentional offence. 
But in the sudden action he startled 
both his own and the knight’s horse ; 
and after some jostling, the latter 
backed so as to threaten inconve- 
nience to the prelate* who rode but 
a few paces in the rear. The knight, 
with a stifled oath, half inclined to 
resent the young stranger’s awkward- 
ness as intentional, seized Raoul’s 
rein, and checked his horse so vio- 


lently as almost to bring him on his 
bsuncbea Quite lost to all sense of 
the high presence in which they were, 
the esquire raised hi* riding-wand, 
and aimed a feeble blow at the knight 
as he leant forward in his stirrup*. 

There were loud cries of indigna- 
tion from those who saw the action, 
and a confused movement which 
threatened more inconvenience to 
the bisbope than the poor esau ire's 
mistake. But Raoul neither heard 
nor saw it He had sunk down 
gently from hii horse, and lay on the 
ground in a swoon. 

This result did not serve to lessen 
the confusion. Many thought that 
the knight had struck him ; and a 
few of those who had seen what they 
accounted his insolent disrespect, 
were not slow to murmur that he 
had deserved it None cared to ren- 
der him assistance : and hsd he not 
fallen almost directly in the bishop's 
path, the train might have ridden 
on and left him where he lay. 

William of Ely, who trampled 
without scruple on the feelings and 
remonstrances pf a nation, would not 
lightly havo spurned a beggar from 
hia feet He had seen something of 
the encounter, and thought as others 
did, that his own follower, zealous 
for the honour of Heaven, had struck 
to the ground the irreverent stranger 
who had refused or neglected to pay 
duo homage to its representative. 
But he was not content to Bee the 

{ ronth lie there motionless and sense- 
cbs, whatever might have been his 
offcnoe. 

“Look to him, some of ye," he 
exclaimed ; “ hath he taken any 
hurt ?” 

The great man’s humanity was 
oontagioos • and footmen ran for- 
ward, and snighta prepared to dis- 
mount, to offer help to the stranger 
in whom their lord was pleased to 
show an interest But Raoul had 
found a friend already. A young 
mAU — who, in spite of his plain dress, 
might be judged a person of some 
consideration, since he rode cloee 
behind the Bishop of Durham, side 
by side with the legate’s chancellor 
and secretary — had already dismount- 
ed and left his place in the procession, 
and was standing by the side of the 
fallen esquire. 
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“ 1 sorely know hii face,” said be 
to the others who now pressed round 
him ; u he is a near ntighbour of 
mine, or I much mistake." He raised 
Raouls head gently on his arm, and 
looked at him closely. “ What hath 
chanced to him ?" He had been too 
far in the rear to see clearly what 
had passed. 

“ He overreached himself in atrik- 
ing at me, and so fell from his horse, 
I reckon/ aaid the knight who had 
first « coot tod him. “ He rode at me 
OB though he had been mod, and I 
did but check his horse. The foolish 
youth hath surely had a cup of wine 
more than he can carry.'’ 

“ Nay, it is hardly that," said the 
other, looking kindly into Raoul’* 
pallia face. 

Longchamp and his brother pre- 
late had stopped ; and the Bishop of 
Durham, either out of humanity or 
curiosity, turned his palfrey’s head 
towards the group, but the gather- 
ing crowd of heads prevented his 
seeing anything distinctly. 

“What is it, Waryn ?” ho aaked 
of the young mun who was support- 
ing Raoul 

“ This poor youth hath fallen from 
his horae, reverend uncle,” he an- 
swered, as the others moved aside ; 

“ he is in a swoon, as it seems to me, 
for there was no blow given.” 

w Let some leech loot to him, if it 
be yoar lordship’s good pleasure,” 
said Hugh of Durham, turning to 
Longchamp ; u there be such in our 
company, I may safely avouch.” 

“A looch, ho there 1" said Long- 
champ, turning to those behind him ■ 

“ we should have some half-score of 
them with us, Jews and Christians, 
if thoy have not fallen out and cut 
each other’s throats by the way. 
Send a brace of them hither — I com- 
monly run them in couples, brother,” 
he continued, addressing the Bishop 
of Durham. “ in hope* that one rogue 
may hold the other in check. I have 
mostly fonnd that when the Gentile 
advises bloodletting, the Jew swear* 
by the beard of Aaron that it were 
rank murder in anch a case ; and 
where one compound* a fever-drink, 


the other will hear of nought but a 
cordial; so my knaves are fain to 
■wallow both, for the little faith they 
have left them i* in gift* of healing. 
In mine own case, I thank both for 
their counsel, and follow neither." 

Two or three of the median ers, of 
whom there were several in the pre- 
late's motley train, whose art was 
half charlatanism and half su parti- 
tion. were hurried up from the rear 
in obedience to their patron’B order. 
They were for ouoe unanimotu in 
declaring, as was tolerably plain, al- 
ready to common-aense obeerveni. 
that the youth hud tainted, and 
seemed to be suffering from exhaus- 
tion. 

“ Who and what is he, Waryn I” 
said the Bishop of Durham, who 
had been told that his nephew pos- 
sessed some acquaintance with the 
•tranger. 

“He is esquire, oa I believe, to 
Sir Godfrey de Burgh. I have seen 
him often in his train, and have 
heard that he comes of gentle blood,” 

“ He baa fallen early mto a goodly 
fellowship,” wrid his uncle. 

" Bring him away among ye in 
some fashion,” said Longchamp, 
growing impatient at the delay ; 
" there ah ail be lodging found for 
him at Ely, and the whole rascality 
of leeches Bholl deal with him there. 
We can do uo more for him, were 
he of the blood-royal” 

The council of modicinera, after 
some little discussion among them- 
selves, the tone of which they pru- 
dently moderated 'so that little of it 
should reach profancr ears, hod ad- 
ministered to liaoul some reetpe 
which had at least the effect of re- 
viving him a little. He opened hi* 
eyea, looked with a sick and weary 
glanoe round him, and made an at- 
tempt to riea There wore plenty of 
ready hands now to assist lnm ; and 
in a few minutes he had recovered 
sufficiently to be mounted again Dpon 
hi* own norte, and, supported by a 
groom on either Bide, to nde back 
slowly in the rear of the company 
to the bishop’s palace Ely, 
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rains anp navies — England. 
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“ The awaking of a giant shakes 
the earthy says the Arab prorerb. 
The rousing of the EngiUh nation 
from its ilumbor, to open its eyes on 
the state of ita nary, was as the 
awaking of a giant It was a rough 
rousing, and a heavy shake : but the 
sleep is broken, and the slumberer 
has started to a Ufefnlnees of effort 
which will prove to the world that 
the might of England did but sleep, 
and that it is equal and vigorous as 
ever to battle for the supremacy of 
the seas. These slumbers are, how- 
ever, dangerous. It so fell that this 
awakening found us with an interval 
betwixt us and peril ; there was yet 
a space intervening before the pre- 
cipice, yet time for safety and re- 
trieval. Had the alarum been defer- 
red — had the ambitions of monarchs 
sought a different field, and their 
secret preparations taken a different 
direction— had we reposed on tho 
security of assured strength, and risen 
to see, on one side of the Channel, 
ports filled with ships and trans- 
ports, on the other only hulks, a few 
guard and broken-down block-ships, 
the day might have dawned when 
the greatness of England would have 
departed, and its glory been obscured 
by a darkness which would have 
shrouded it for ever. 

It is well that our warning has not 
come from such a crisis of danger. 
The warnings brought by conviction 
are more salutary even than those 
which oome as the cries of panic 
and alarm— their lessons are more 
rational, their results more effective. 

The nation has awoke, not with 
fire und slaughter on its shores and 
its homesteads, but to the deliberate 
oonviction that the strength of its 
navy had not a sufficiency for de- 
fence, mnch lees for the assertion of 
supremacy. 

The calm resolve which this warn- 
ing has evoked, the unanimous feel- 
ing by which this oonviction has 
been manifested, are signs of healthy 
strength and innate reliance, which, 


though less understood by other 
people than by ourselves, must and 
will bear to the powers ot Europe an 
expression of supremacy. 

Such an assertion, however, if' it 
be even affirmed by co mm ensurate 
results, will Dot be enough, should it 
only provide for present need and 
present emergency. It must have an 
assurance for the future as well as 
the present The state of the navy 
has been adopted as a national charge 
— a national responsibility; and it 
will now be a national crime if there 
be not given to it a magnitude and 
a permanency, which shall be abso- 
lute and uncontrolled by the policy 
of cabinets, tho expediency of finance, 
or the demands of factions ; which 
shall insure a naval might equal to the 
standard of the greatness, position, 
and destiny of England and its people. 

A standing navy can alone assure 
this— a navy of ships and of men, 
fleets and crews, which, in magnitude, 
shall poise the navies of the world, 
in permanency defy alarm, the vicis- 
situdes of politics, or the changes of 
administration, and which shall pos- 
sess a capacity for expansion suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a great 
straggle or a great defence. Less 
than this is not enough for national 
safety, or tho supremacy in which it 
is involved. Such supremacy, cer- 
tain and manifest, would be also the 
surest of peace-agencies — it would 
avert attack and promote neutral- 
ity, which can only be maintained 
with dignify when it is maintained 
in strength. The nation which fears 
not war, and is prepared to meet it, 
has always a power to avoid it ; in 
weakness lies the danger and the 
difficulty of neutrality. 

The first, the only aim. how- 
ever, of naval supremacy witn us, is 
national security and defence, and 
this can never be attained except by 
the union of all the conditions we 
have named. The will of the nation 
will oertifv a sufficient magnitude to 
the navy for the present, but the na- 
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tional Trill is apt, after a great cier- 
dfle, to nod and doae in complacency 
orer it* product*. Then a time may 
come — u it has been before, so Trill 
it be again— when the tactic* of party 
demand a redaction in the budget, 
and then, in the loll, when few are 
caring, few observing, ship* will be 
dismantled, seamen dispersed, arti- 
tan i diamused, dockyards reduced to 
the lowest ebb of retrenchment, and 
the national will, if aroused by any 
crisis or menace, would find, perhaps, 
that it had scarcely mean* to resist 
an invasion of gun- boats, and that in 
the conitruetion of a fleet or navy it 
most begin the work over again. 

A greet navy, without assured per- 
manency, would be only a delusion 
and a danger. Men trust much in 
the past ; they would know that there 
had ten a strong naval force, and 
believe that it still existed ; and should 
any doubts or suspicions arise, they 
would be soothed and comforted by 
statistics and totals which would 
confound real ships with skeletons, 
and conceptions represented merely 
by a fow planks, or a board with a 
name painted thereon. 

The navy should be the navy of the 
country, of the poople, not of a min- 
istry or government — a certain feet, 
which could not be altered in its suffi- 
ciency for defence without the know- 
ledge and approval of the nation — a 
fact which, in magnitude, might defy 
comparison or danger, in permanency 
be established beyond the power of 
redaction below the standard of safety 
—in expansion be equal to the needs 
of tho future, or the threats of ag- 
gression. Wnat should be the stand- 
ard of its magnitude 1 What the 
conditions of its permanency 1 ^hat 
the extent of its expansion t These 
are questions all pressing vitally on 
ns, and which must bo solved whilst 
there is time for practical issues, 
whilst tho direction of the strength 
of our competitors on other projects 
offers the opportunity of advanoe, the 
van tage of progression . What should 
be the magnitude of our navy, must 
be a question of comparison and of 
national position. 

Tho position is that of the first 
naval power of the world — the com- 
parison involves all the fleets and 
navies which singly or in combina- 


tion could dispute or OTBrthrtrw that 
position. To be the first naval power 
k, aa we have said elsewhere, the 
condition of the existence of Eng- 
land aa a great power. It is no pre- 
sumption of ambition, no design of 
aggreasian, but the rigctfbl assertion 
oi her own place among nations. To 
be leas is to be nothing— to decline 
from this point of supremacy is to 
endanger the commercial ascendancy 
which makes her wealthy, and to 
abandon the colonial imperialism 
which makes her great This posi- 
tion of supremacy is life, very life to 
England. Let its vitality stagnate, 
or its. sources fail, let it droop or 
wither from neglect or maltreatment, 
and the old name, which has been a 
power and a glory among men, may 
become a byword and a reproach. 
The strength which can uphold this 
life and maintain this supremacy, 
must be eoual or superior to all the 
forces which can imperil or threaten 
it. The forces which can thu s be pos- 
sible foes are the navies of the world. 
They have heretofore been arrayed 
in hostility to us. The present phase 
of the world’s politics gives no assur- 
ance that Bucn a contingency may 
not occur again — and the magnitude 
of our navy must, as a necessity of 
safety, matdi the united magnitude 
of those which can unite to attack 
us. Since they last challenged us, 
the navies of tho world have vory 
much altered their classification, 
and now there are two only whose 
combination of line-of-battle power 
would be dangerous. Franoc and 
Russia arc the two great rivals who, 
by the construction of steam navies, 
are still asserting a preeminence as 
first-class naval powers. America is 
strong in frigates, in tho armament* 
and sise of hex different ships, and in 
her management and knowledge of 
steam ; and the other navies which 
have not progressed in the application 
of the new power, would still present 
a formidable contingent of ships and 
seamen It may not be probable that 
these may be all at the same time our 
enemies ; but in a matter so vital. 
Wo may not depend on jirobabditiea, 
we must prepare for possibilities. 
The life or death of a nation cannot 
be left to the chanoes or casts of 
politic*. 
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To determine the magnitude, there- 
fore, of the nary of England, we 
must return to an estimate of its pos- 
sible opponent* France, u we stated 
in a former paper, numberi 31 line- 
of-battie ihjpe afloat, and 37 frigate*, 
and in the year 1860 contemplate* 
poasesaing a total force of 40 stoam 
liner*, 6 iron-plated frigate^ 30 screw 
frigate*, 19 paddle-wheel frigate*, and 
26 steam transports. 

Russia, though checked in her ef- 
fort* by the loss of two division* of 
her fleet, and the “ treaty obligation 
not to re-establish a naval arsenal at 
Sebastopol, is devoting her naval re- 
sources to increase her Baltic fleet, 
whioh will in the course of the next 
year amount to 40 steam-ships of the 
line, all the sailing shipa being con- 
verted into steam era.” * 

The Austrian, Swedish, Dutch, 
Danish, and Spanish navies have as 
yet, we believe, only two screw 
liners — one Austrian, one Dutch 
--and few steam-ships of a large 
sire; bnt they could muster an ag- 
gregate of about 30 sailing line-of- 
mttle ships ; not all, perhap*. very 
efficient. Some of these, the Dutch 
Bipedal ly, are in a state of progress, 
and the northern State* would l>e 
nlwayB strong in the numbers and 
quail tv of their seamen. Thus, 
should England stand onoe again 
against the world in arms, she would 
enter the lists against combined fleets 
which in different quarters might 
assail her. With 82 screw and 
about 50 sailing linc-of-battle ships, 
supported by large bodies of heavy 
frigates, ana swanns of smaller ves- 
sel^ a naval war would scarcely 
begin with such a coalition ; but in a 
conflict with one or two of the great 

S owers oar resources would be too 
eavily taxed to admit of the pre- 
paration* necessary to meet an in- 
crease of foe*. The nation which may 
etand against the world in arms 
must have arms for the world* The 
navy which is to be the safeguard of 
England and the protector of her 
destinies, thould be equal in numbers 
or power to the collective fleets of 
war-ship* which float on the *eas, 
and should have a capacity of expan- 
sion which would enable it to oom- 
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pete with the growth of new navies 
or the revival of old one*. Is it at 
present equal to this high require- 
ment t There are now floating on 
the seas or in the harbours of Eng- 
land, 40 screw liners and 35 sail- 
ing ships, which perhaps, until they 
are made more valuable as converted 
liner*, may nearly balance the sailing 
force which would be opposed to 
them. At the commencement of the 
financial year I860, it is calculated 
that wo shall have 50 line-of-battle 
ships and 34 frigates ready for ser- 
vice. France, at the same time, would 
command 40 screw liner*, 4 iron- 
plated ships, and 46 steam-frigates. 
Thus, single-handed, navy to navy, 
people to people, we need not shrink 
from comparison or fear the issue. 
Bnt the halance i* so even, so well- 
poiecd, that the alliance of another 
navy on one Bide or the other would 
turn the scale, and it behoves os to 
see how the comparison would stand 
should the fleets of Russia be joined 
to those of Franoe. We believe that 
the estimate given of them by Sir H. 
Douglas is overrated. In 1854-55, 
Russia had only 2 screw liners ; and 
resolute as that power has ever been 
in the pursuit of a purpose, it is giv- 
ing too much credit to its energy to 
suppose that in four years, and those 
years following on the exhaustion of 
a disastrous war, it could produce 38 
ships, even by the conversion of old 
material Shornd the number be 
much lees, and not exoeod 15 or 20, 
which would be ready during the 
next year, as stated by the reports of 
eye-witnesses who have returned from 
Cronetadt this summer, the combina- 
tion of such a force with the navy of 
France would establish a preponder- 
ance which might give it the com- 
mand of the Channel, leave our porta 
open to attack, our shores to in- 
vasion. Should even our fleets exhi- 
bit an equality in numbers, their ne- 
cettory diipersion to guard our colon- 
ies and our military stations would 
prevent a concentration sufficient for 
our home defences. Both these rival 
naval power*, also, posses* the means 

on^ie instant, and their neighbotn^ 
hood would enable them speedily to 
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follow the word by the blow— the 
menace bj the action. The disad- 
vantage, too, under which Rusaia 
would operate, in single oombatj from 
having her porta closed by the ice for 
many months in the year, would be 
annulled were she in alliance with a 
country which could offer her ships 
a harbourage in the u cinque ports 
militaires." 

Such combination, such coalition, 
may be sneered at, laughed down by 
politicians, especially now that it is 
the fashion to repoae on the faith 
and good intent of sovereigns; but 
the people of England, witn the ex- 
perience of New-year’s greetings, se- 
cret treaties, and secret preparations, 
might prefer to rely on a formidable 
navy and stalwart seamen, rather 
than put their trust In princes. 

The present age and the policies of 
the age give no warranty to England 
to confide her safety and immunity 
to aught save her own power of de- 
fence. What, then, should be the 
magnitude of the navy which would 
insure such defence ? 

One hundred sail of the line was 
the old stand-j>oint of England’! 
naval might. It often roee above, 
sometimes on emergency doubled 
itself, but never fell below until 
ponce agitations and financial expe- 
dient# tampered with our strength 
and stagnated our resources. 

The standard of the old times 
should bo the standard of the present. 
A hundred screw liners, and sixty 
or seventy powerful frigates — the 
smaller craft and gun-boats are al- 
ready in proportion to such a force 
— would only constitute a navy cor- 
responding with the responsibility 
of a nation whose destiDy it is to 
uphold against the world the supre- 
macy of the seas. We have seen 
that our navy is below — miserably 
below this standard. The next point 
is to see whether it has inherent in 
itself an expansion which may attain 
it. It is announced, and announced 
too as a sort of triumph, that next 
year we shall have 50 line-of-battle 
■hips afloat, and that in 1801 the 
number will be increased to M. We 
■hall then have arrived at the end of 
our material, built, building, con- 
verted, and convertible. We shall 
have wrought out the new, and used 


up the old. This result, however, in- 
spires confidence in statesmen, they 
exult in It, brandish it as a defiance 
to the call of the country for defence. 
Even a gallant admiral has stated 
that “with 60 sail of the line in two 
divisions— one ready for sea, and one 
in a forward state— we might defy 
the world” Such confidence sup- 
poses that we ihould have only one 
power to encounter, and betrays a 
rather hary experience of the past, 
and a blind forecast into the ftitnre. 
In what great naval war have we 
ever been allowed to battle with any 
one navy ringle-handed I What is 
there in the aspect of present poli- 
ties to encourage a belief that, in the 
event of another, we should not be 
challenged to join issue with a com- 
bination? After our late essay of 
strength especial [y, it would be only 
a coalition which would dare to 
attack us, and such a contingency, 
now that absolutism wields the 
might of the great military peoples, 
is neither contrary to probabilities, 
nor to the principles by which the 
policies nnu ambitions of empire* 
have been directed. 

Our prosperity b an offence, our 
constitution a reproaeh { oar supre- 
macy a barrier to existing systemB 
and existing doctrines of govern- 
ment ; and spite of the confiding 
faith of politicians and peace-dogma- 
tiits in the soft-tongued phrases and 
affectionate assurances of powers and 
diplomats, we know that there lias 
been and is a feeling among the 
mighty ones of the earth, which 
wonld lead them to regard our humi- 
liation as a triumph, and our decline 
among nations as a victory to the 
principles and systems they repre- 
sent. There are few, if any, of these 
mighty ones who have not suffered 
defeat or foil from ns — few in whom 
it has not left a bitter memory— few 
in whom this memory has not bred 
an impulse to avenge and retaliate. 
This is a consideration which most 
enter into our calculations. 

Fifty sail of the line may enable 
ns to defy France, to defy Ruwia, but 
they are not enough to deft both — - 
not enough to defy the world. They 
would barely suffice, according to the 
statistics given by great authorities, 
to form a first line against a junction 
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of these two great navies, leaving no 
r ese r ve to redeem a reverse or con- 
summate a suoceas. Our block-ships, 
despised and rejected aa they are in 
ail elaasi ficatione— regarded aa neither 
fish, fleet, fowl, nor even good red 
horring, would doubtless, where there 
was an approximation to equality, 
turn the tide of battle • otherwise 
and even then they would swell the 
numerical force without giving a 

thus detract from the honour of 
victory or multiply the diagraoe of 
defeat Our flotilla of gun-boats, too, 
might exhibit a power of war un- 
known in the tactics of the past, 
which would balance the superiority 
of a line of battle, tmt this would 
depend on the skill with which they 
were handled and on the projectile 
forco of their armament But the 
honour, the safety, the life of such 
an empire as England may not be 
trusted to makeshifts, or calculations 
of new war- fo roes, or the ingenious 
views of diplomacy ; they must bo 
based on the surest and the strongest 
reliances in inherent strength and 
resources. It may be good diplomacy 
to court the favours of foreign 
potentates by weakness, and to de- 
pend on the forbearance of allies, but 
it is better patriotism to provide for 
every possibility of attack, and pre- 
pare every meaus of defence. 

Neither the present state, then, of 
the British navy, nor its prospec- 
tive state in ’Of, con be accepted aa 
a finality. Fifty-six line-of-battle 
ships cannot be the limit of our pre- 
parations, but as this number will 
represent the total in process of con- 
version and construction, it will be 
well to see what are the means of 
expansion by which this number can 
be extended to reach the old stand- 
point of one hundred ships of the 
fine. The Surveyor of the Navy has 
stated, “ that the force in the dock- 
yards before the last increase of ship- 
wrights and apprentices was not 
more than sufficient to build three 
line-of-battle ships, three frigates, 
and six sloops per annum, besides 
executing the necessary repair* • and 
that this number ougnt to be pro- 
duced every year merely to maintain 
the navy on a proper footing." This, 
however, provides not for an increase. 


but only for keeping up to a certain 
existing standard. At this rate the 
stand -point oould not be reached 
in 10 years, as out of the 40 liners 
which would have been then con- 
structed, 10 at least would be re- 
quired to fill the places of those 
which had become ineffective from 
age and service. Thirty years is the 
estimated duration of a ship, and 
many of our present fleet would ere 
the period named have reached the 
allotted terms. This is, however, 
only a calculation of maintenance ; 
that of extension would be much 
greater, and require a large increase 
of means and appliances. Our dock- 
yards present a build ing-*ptce equal 
to the effort. They occupy altogether 
an area of 806 acres, ana contain 32 
docks and 44 building -slips. Of 
the slips, 20 or 28 are adapted for 
lino-of-nattleships of different classes. 
According to French authority, a 
liner occupies two years in building 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and generally four or five ; 
our returns snow that of the ships 
which are promised in 'GO, “ one was 
laid down in ’50, two in ’06, one in 
'07, and four in ’08,” so that ae far os 
regards building-space we might in 
two years, counting from 1860, when 
the slips would be empty, attain the 
grand stand-point of England’s navy. 
But will the building - power cor- 
respond with the bonding - space ? 
The Secretary of the Admiralty 
has anoonncea that with the pre- 
sent labour - power the dockyards 
can turn out in one year 46,000 
ton* of shipping, and that if we 
were pressed for ships, by giving 
the shipbuilders a four months’ 
start they would be able to bnild 
half-a-dosen very large corvettes 
per month in the merchant yards, 
and the steam machinery that 
could be produced would be in pro- 
portion. Thus, under an emergency 
— and the present is an emergency — 
the construction of corvettes, gun- 
boats, Ac., might be left to the private 
yards, and the whole power of the Go- 
vernment establishments be concen- 
trated on liners, or the class of ships 
which would supply their place, and 
the very large frigates. The average 
tonnage of a modern screw llne-of- 
battle ship is about 3000 tons, that 
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of a ftnrt-cls* frigate about 2400; bo 
that ocr building-power would repre- 
sent ten linen Mid five berry frigate* 
annually, besides those of the latter 
elm which could be built by contract 
Thus the work of expansion, with the 
present disposable agendea, would 
extend over four years, or five— mak- 
ing allowance for afair start This is a 
longer period than we should wish to 
see intervene between what is and 
what ought to be the state of our 
navy, ana we would fain see it dimi- 
nished by extra efforts ; but even at 
this rate we should have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the proportions every 
year increasing towards fulfilment. 
The cost of this expansion is the nert 
consideration. A three-decker, in 
construction alone, without counting 
her mastSj <fcc., and machinery, costs 
.£106,000 in mere labour and material 
—a second-rate would be less, of 
course — so that the completion of 
ten linere might be calculated os 
under ill, 000, 000 a-year. This would 
be doubtless a tremendous item, as 
the whole cost of labour (including 
superintendence and material at the 
dockyards at home and abroad) for 
building, repairs, <fce,, amounted only 
in 1858-1850 to nearly three and a- 
half million. But the outlay would 
be only one of anticipation in its 
great excess ; for in future years, after 
the stand-point had been reached, 
there would be solely the cost of 
maintenance and repair, and that 
with Bhipa comparatively new and 
efficient, would be light enough : we 
believe, too^ that outlay is not the 
great question at present — that the 
will of the nation is defence, and that 
it is willing to possess at any cost 
Financiers and peace - apostles 
would doubtless denounoe thiB as a 
war establishment Bnt it is hard to 
say what, in the present day, is a 
]>eace and what a war establishment 
or how soon the one may be changed 
into the other. The question is, 
whether we should havo peace with 
■ war cost, or a peace cost with 
the constant risk and panic of war. 
The time to which economists refer 
with the greater unction as the gold- 
en age of peace and retrenchment 
i* the latter part of theyear ’44 or 
the beginning of ’45. Wo had then 
nine line-of-battk ships in commis- 


sion out of eighty-sight afloat, and 
this number in 3 a ded guard-ships, an d 
flag-ships on foreign stations. The 
defence of our shores was left to two 
war-ship*. Our navy will never 
again fall to this low mark, but 
should it ever be reduced to what 
politicians recognise as a peace estab- 
lishment, and should some word or 
phrase be thrown at our plenipoten- 
tiary by a great potentate, on some 
New-year’s mom or other great 
anniversary, which would show us 
war looming in the distance, though 
like a cloua no bigger than a man’s 
hand, how could our peace arma- 
ments bo converted into war onea, 
bo as to meet the crisis f Ships do 
not spring into existence in a few 
weeks or months ; men are not col- 
lected from the four quarters of the 
globe in an instant ; and the economy 
which left England unprepared or 
defenoelcBs, would thus strike at the 
very heart of her life. What mourn- 
ing would there be thronghout the 
land should the gazettes of victory 
even announce such holocausts of 
slain as we have lately read of ! What 
indignation, what humiliation would 
there bo, should this blood have 
been poured out iu defeat 1 Whst 
long faces and bitter hearts there 
would be in Liverpool and Hull, 
should it bo told that our merchant 
Bhipe hnd been etopped on the seaa 
and carried into foreign ports ! What 
wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
Manchester, when tidings came that 
our ports were closed and our trade 
suspended ! Would there not be 
then general sorrow and remorse 
that the country bad not insured 
peace at a war cost, rather than 
peace estimates paid forin slaughter, 
spoil, and ruin f The delusion that 
mankind will fraternise over cotton 
bales, and that bills of exchange and 
bills of lading ahaJJ be the future 
tokens of brotherhoodj has been 
rudely dispelled ; and it is now a 
forced fact, that if we would sit 
under oar own vine and our own 
fig-tree — if we would send forth 
our ship* in safety on their missions, 
if we would insure product for our 
industry, prosperity and progress for 
our people, it must be under the 
shadow of great armaments. Thus 
it is, must ever be, when despotisms 
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bold the , balance* of peace or war. 
There is do security save in strength. 
When strong men arm, he who would 
keep his home most be stronger than 
they. The magnitude of the material 
force of the navy ought not to be, and 
cannot be safely, below this old stand- 
point of one hundred anil of the line. 
But even should this be achieved, 
how ia its permanence to be assured! 
How is it to be preserved, strong and 
intact, against the inroads of economy 
and political tactical There seems 
only one means— publicity. The na- 
tion has assumed to itself the respon- 
sibility of its defence, and it has a 
right to demand a knowledge of the 
state and disposition of the means 
which it has provided for that pur- 
pose. The Navy List is at present a 
mystification— a pmxie to the unin- 
itiated as great as a table of loga- 
rithms, or a Bradshaw Guide, or an 
Egyptian scroll. The uninitiated may 
wade through columns of Sphyuxcs, 
Bulldogs, Alarms, & c., without know- 
ing more of the real strength of 
the navy at the end than at the be- 
ginning. It need not be so. The 
Navy List might be an open book, 
which ail who run may read. 

Let the screw -ships of the line 
actually afloat and fit for service be 
included in one list according to their 
classes, not alphabetically — those in 
commission berng notea as usual. 
The screw frigates, smaller vessels, 
and gun-boats, might follow iu the 
an me order. Then should appear 
separate lists of the liners (steam), 
frigate*, itc., which were in progress, 
the state of forwardness and the 
probable data of completion being 
noted under each. The summary 
might bo closed by a return of the 
sailing- vessels, guard-ships, Bulks, 
&c., which aro rather accessories to 
our strength than realities. Thns 
even the most newly-fledged legis- 
lator might inform himself of the 
state of the navy without references 
to secretaries or officials, and the 
country know fully and surely on 
what it might depend in the hour of 
danger. The great otyection to this 
plan has always been that it would 
give too accurate knowledge to for- 
eign powers. This implies a confes- 
sion of weakness. Strength needs no 
concealment or mystification. The 


fact is, that we cannot and do not 
mystify foreign cabinets. The bu- 
reau b of Franoe, Russia, and all the 
government* which desire it, can get 
and do get as accurate information 
of the state of our ships, our dock- 
yards, the number of our seamen, 
and our war resources, as is poesewea 
by the Lords of the Admiralty them- 
selves. Any mystery or unintelligi- 
bility will only keep in the dark those 
who require to have the fullest fight 
on the subject— the people of Eng- 
land. 

The magnitude of our navy should 
thon, as a necessity of national safety, 
be equal to the aggregate navies of 
the world ; and its permanency in 
quantity and efficiency of material 
cun be only assured oy its actual, 
real state, in these respects, being 
made i»ateut and plain, that the 
country may have the responsibility 
and power of its own defence. 

The great import of this magnitude 
and permanency is increased, too, 
by the fact that, though our main 
strength may lie in producing ma- 
terial, and our difficulty be the rais- 
ing of man - power, any sources of 
war strength are more qnickly and 
rendily developed, and brought into 
nwrve, than ship : any exhaustion 
or deficiency in tnese may, in a parti- 
cular emergency, be fatal. In a race 
of construction we could outbuild 
any or all maritime people ; but, to 
commence the competition, we should 
start on equal terms with them all 
Possessed of a number of ship* suffi- 
cient to meet every possible attack- 
ing force, we might send forth fleet 
after fleot, — for in such a crisis, with 
the great resources of our mercantile 
marine, it might be easier to find 
men for our ships than ships for our 
rhen,— and then roly on our great 
product-power to increase our superi- 
ority ana maintain supremacy. 

In the present state of foreign 
navies and foreign policies, we believe 
that 100 ships of the line, built, afloat, 
and ready for commissioning, woula 
be essential for this purpose : and we 
believe that it is * force wnich the 
country would rejoice in, and will- 
ingly create. The burden now im- 
posed on us by the u reconstruction 
of our navy” will be borne unmur- 
muring! y ; its continuation for two 
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or three years more would render de- 
fence no longer a question or a doubt 
For «nch a result the nation wonld 
not hesitate to give. It has leas re- 
luctance to give than financiers to 
ask; it has less sympathy than is 
supposed, with pinched and pared 
budgets, when these mean also cur- 
tailed armaments. It will give, when 
it knows how and for what it is 
giving ; when it knows that it is 
giving for realities and not chimeras 
— that it is giving for real fleet* and 
armies, seamen, soldiers, ships, guns, 
engines, which may defend its shores, 
and uphold its empire, and not shams 
and idealities which would break 
down and disappear at the first shock 
of war. 

If we may not be content with the 
magnitude of tho navy, there is great 
satisfaction in considering the pre- 
sent constitution of its elements, and 
the designs and principles on which 
it is being constructed. Of the fifty 
liners which are to be afloat in 1BUD, 
there will be four three-deckers 
carrying 131 guns, three having BOO 
horse-power, and one 7(H) — three 
of 121 guns, two bearing 1000 and 
one 600 horse-power — one of 102 
guns and 400 horse-power— seven 
two-deckers of 100 guns and up- 
wards, with horse-power varying 
from dOO to 8<K). “Tims England 
has 15 ships of 100 guns and up- 
wards, carrying collectively 16t>4 
guns, and engines of 10,800 horse- 
power.” She will have 23 or 24 of 
00 or 01 guns, with horse-power vary- 
ing from 400 to 800. The rest are 
80-gun ships of 400 horse-power, 

9 of which aro converted. Of this 
force 27 have been converted from 
sailing-ships, and 23 built for screws. 
Of the former it is needless to say 
much ; they were necessities : they 
presented material ready for conver- 
sion in much less time, and at much 
less cost, than new ships could be 
built, and were therefore seized upon 
to meet the demand of a steam- 
navy. They belong to different sys- 
tem* and schools, which of course 
varied in the adaptability of their 
design* to the new power. Many 
are good. *trong ship*, carrying their 
guns and engines well ; and a* these 
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are not proposed ss models, but 
merely provided ss exigencies, and 
a*, in case of a naval war in the pre- 
sent time, they wonld be opposed to 
an equal or rather greater proportion 
of ships of the same class and style 
in the navies of Russia and France, 
they may be regarded as fairly 
answering the purpose for which 
they were intended. 

The creations of the present school 
of naval architecture are, we believe 
(as was stated in a former paper), to 
be models of excellence — tnat u, 
ships built of timber and encased in 
iron are henceforth to be a line-of- 
battle power in naval warfare. It 
would be scarcely profitable to trace 
the progress of the systems by which 
we have advanced step by step to 
our present science of shipbuilding. 
Some of the old principles nave been 
retained, others, especially those of 
the school immediately premling the 
state of transition have been aban- 
doned as inapplicable to present 
modes and requirements : all, how- 
ever, oven the moet faulty, are iden- 
tified with some improvement. “Tho 
changes which our navy has under- 
gone embraco not minor variations 
merely, but entire nnd unprecedented 
transformations, consequent mainly 
upon the introduction of steam,” * 
It was necessary that the dimen- 
sions of our ships should be muck 
enlarged, and that the tonnago 
should l*e largely increased ; “ tins 
difference arose partly from the in- 
troduction of the engines and fuel, 
but it is also due to a wise increase 
in the carrying power of the ship, 
independent of her steam requisites/ 
Again, u the form of our present ships 
has been adapted by the introduc- 
tion of fine lines to the circimistanoes 
attendant on screw propulsion, so a* 
to insure those high speeds for 
which our navy has lately become 
remarkable.” t These advantages 
were, however, to be united to others 
—mobility, stability, stowage, fight- 
ing-room, the power of cany mg a 
large armament, a steady platform 
for guns, and extreme handiness. In 
the war of which we ha?e lately 
been receiving the records, the vic- 
tory was ever gained by projectile 
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force and mobility. Th* same prin- 
ciple*, we believe, moat prevail 
afloat Handiness of movement will 
and mo*t hare great effect in naval 
action* and naval tactic*. It will 
be a question of raking or being 
raked, of giving or receiving a broad- 
side ; and that, with the present arma- 
ments, will be a question so vital 
that the ship which can tom most 
quickly, and answer her helm most 
readily, would have superiority, 
which, if properly used, would be 
equivalent to victory. The new 
projectiles will all require greater 
accuracy of aim and steadiness of 
fire ; so that a stable platform, to 
give due effect to the long ran gee, 
will be an indispensable quality. 
This combination of fighting with 
motive power, of size with mobility, 
of tonnage with speed, has, we be- 
lieve, been happily achieved in the 
construction of our new ships : even 
now, however, the Surveyor of the 
Navy lias declared that the proceed- 
ings of naval architecture must be 
based on experiment*, and experi- 
ments alone, and that “ there arc a 
few great points yet to be fixed for 
future guidance.” Among these the 
principal are the determination of 
the amount of steam-power required 
for each ship, and the advisability of 
obtaining speed under steam by 
means of length and fine lines. The 
first is being established by repeated 
experiments ; and with regard to the 
latter, the Surveyor states, “until it 
shall nave been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that the great length which is 
necessary to high speed under steam 
alone does not materially interfere 
with the ready performance of the 
evolutions which may lie required of 
men -of- war under any circumstances, 
it would not be prudent to depart 
otherwise than gradually, and after 
sufficient experience, from the dimen- 
sions and forms of the ship* which 
have been found to poaseas every 
good property”* The experiments 
on this point have been tested to the 
utmost in the ship*, especially the 
frigates which have been lately 
built, The Orlando, carrying 60 
guns, has 1000 horeo-power and is 
300 feet in length — that is, 60 more 


than the Renown or Diadem. High 
speed is doubtless of paramount im- 
portance in the present day. bat it is 
s question whether handiness and 
mobility can be safely sacrificed to 
it Ship* of this extraordinary length 
would have a difficulty in turning, 
except in a great space, and their 
utility in operating under batteries, 
in narrow channels, or even in an 
action, would thereby be much less- 
ened. However, this point is in 
safe handa The men who are de- 
ciding it are not theoriits or intui- 
tive architects, but men to the mat- 
ter bora, who nave made it a science 
and a study, and based it on experi- 
ments of tnal and practice. There 
is one other result, and no mean one, 
which has been directly or indirectly 
caused by these changes, and that is 
the great improvement in ventilation 
and accommodation. When we look 
at the old ships, in which a man of 
average height could only creep be- 
twixt deck*, Bee the narrow space, 
and feel the stifling atmosphere in 
which men were formerly compiled 
to exist, we cannot but rejoioe in 
the accession of health and comfort, 
which, by the great increase of air, 
room, and light, most be afforded to 
the seaman in ship* of the new 
doss. 

Yet these noble Teasels, we are told, 
must shortly give place to a new 
power, and the Donegal*, Renowns, 
and Dukes cf Wellington become 
ere long as obsolete as the Victories 
and Iin pregnable* of a former time. 
Henceforth, according to new theo- 
ries, the ships must be smaller, carry 
fewer and larger guns, be coated 
with or built of iron ; and it is sup- 
posed that these, stationed at long 
distance*, would effectually disable 
or sink line-of-battle ship* of greater 
size, and bearing greater number of 
guns. This supposition is based on 
the relative force of projectile*, and 
of resistance possessed by each, and 
does not at all take into considera- 
tion the influence or effect of the 
man-power and the man-spirit which 
must ever direct the motions, and 
determine the action, of an en- 
gine of war. This idea of battles 
settled by long balls, and at distance* 
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-where the combatants eooid scarcely 
see one another, reminds ns of the 
mode adopted by Peruvian and 
Chilian armies for arranging fighting 
matters d la ditto**, though It was 
proba bly lew bloodies* and destruc- 
tive. When the rival troops came 
in sight of one another, the drummers 
on each ride marched to the front, 
and began with all their might to 
beat a point of war, and the soldiers 
■houtea with all their might and 
main, until one army manifested a 
great superiority in the power of 
hings ana drumstick, and the other 
then withdrew, leaving the field to 
the conqueror. 

As long as pluck and daring are 
elements of human nature, men will 
never submit to be mowed down or 
Bunk, at an interval of miles, without 
attempting to close ? if they have the 
power. It was Baid that rifles and 
rifled cannon would decide military 
operations at long ranges, and that a 
close encounter, a hand-to-hand fight, 
or a bayonet- thrust, would be a thing 
unknown in modem combat ; and yet 
in these lute battles the bayonet has 
done more deadly work than ever, 
and positions have been carried by 
the rush of men. Unless these 
armour-ships have some marvellous 
speed which enables them to keep 
their foes at their own distance, 
there will be closing too in naval 
actions, and then, Bpite of pUtes and 
coating, six© and broadsides will 
tell : the traditions, too, of boarding 
still remain, and the iron sides would 
be little proof against seamen swarm- 
ing over the nettings, or dropping 
from the fore yardarm, cutlass in 
hand, as in the time of old. 

If we are sometimes alow in in- 
vention, and in adopting ideas, our 
mechanical skill and energy enable 
u»to embody them better when we 
see tbeir utility or necessity, than 
even the projectors or originators. 
If not first in invention, we are 
generally best in adaptation. Our 
Enfield is a decided improvement on 
the Mini£ conception ■ the Armstrong 
is an advance on the Napoleon rifled 
cannon ; and we are about to give 
the experiment of the u frigate* 
hlindde* " a moeh fuller development 
in the steam ram. The French trial 


at proof-armour has been confined to 
sheathing ships built with the scant- 
ling of three-decker*, ox old ships 
meed, with thick iron plate*, and pro- 
viding them with engines 800 ox 900 
horse-power. We are carrying it 
much further. The steam ram is to be 
“ a wrought-iron vessel of great site, 
strength, and steam-power.” “ Her 
length will be 380 feet ; her breadth, 
58 feet ; depth, -11 feet 0 inches; 
and her tonnage will be 6000 tons.” 
This monster of the deep is to be 
propelled by engines of 1250 horse- 
power, at the rate of sixteen knots 
an hour. The attempt at impene- 
trability is carried to the utmost in 
her construction, and must be fairly 
tested now if evor, w The keel is 
to be of immeiiBO slabs of wrought 
iron, and the ribs which spring from 
it are of the same material ; the iron 

J dates. which commence 6 feet be- 
ow the water-line, sre placed over 
beanos of teak H feet thick, are 
15 feet long by 3 feet broad, and 4k 
inches thick/ w The main ana 
upper docks will bo of iron, and 
will be carried on beams of wrought 
iron, to which both ribs and decks 
are bolted ; while along the whole 
vessel, from stern to stem, are im- 
mensely solid wrought-iron beams at 
intervals of 5 feet inside the ribs, 
which are again crossed by diagonal 
bands, tying the whole together in a 

E erfect network. The iron plates, 
owever, Bhield only the fighting 
portion of the vessel, about 220 feet 
of the broadside ; and tbe bow and 
stem are coated only with wrought- 
iron plates of 1^ inches in thickness 
over 2 feet of teak ; but both bow 
and stem are so crossed and re- 
crossed in every direction with water- 
tight compartments, that it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether 
they get riddled or not, and each of 
these ends is shut off from the en- 
gine-room &Dd fighting portion of 
the ship by continuous massive 
wrought-iron transverse bulk-hesda, 
so that, supposing it possible that 
both stem and stern should be shot 
sway, the centre of the vessel would 
remain complete and impenetrable 
u ever, still offering in all 24 inches 
of teak ousted with 5 inches of 
wrought iron to every shot.”* — 
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This would Mem the very model of 
reaiatanoe, a defiance to projectile 
power. We mnat remember, how- 
erer, how man attained the perfec- 
tion, as it was supposed, of impene- 
trability by casing himself in iron, 
and how be was driven out of his 
armour by its own unwicldineia and 
the new foroe of projectiles. This 
monster tortoise- ship is also to be 
very formidable in her offensive qua- 
lities, and is to carry thirty -six of 
Armstrong’s guns of 100 lb., 'twenty- 
eight on her main deck, and eight 
on the upper. Of the upper-deck 
armament there will be two pivot- 
gum forward and two aft Inde- 
pendent of these she would be able 
to throw in a broadside a ton and 
a half of metal, if 100 lb. be the 
real and not the nominal weight of 
the shot 

Thus we have a tremendous repre- 
sentation of offenaive and defensive 
power. Here is a mass from which 
shot of 100 lb. could be thrown at a 
distance of nearly five miles, and 
which would at such range be im- 
penetrable to any missile or projectile 
which might strike her. It could 
move, too, at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour, a rate which might 
enable it to keep whatever position, 
with regard to other ships, might 
be required. Is there any draw- 
back i The ram would weigh, when 
fully equipped, armed, stowed, nnd 
provisioned, 0000 tons ; and this, to- 
gether with her extreme length, sug- 
gests unwieldiuesa. It is not known, 
too, bow ahe would cany her guns 
in a sea way, what water she would 
draw, or how manageable sbo might 
prove in bad weather or in narrow 
channels. On her possession of these 
qualities would depend her groat 
superiority as an attacking lorce. 
It most be admittod that tb e ram, 
constructed according to plan, would 
be impervious to Bhot or shell ilrcd 
at a long rang© ; nothing save a 
direct fire ooulcf hurt her. It is also, 
we believe, as certain that at cloee 
quarters her impenetrability would 
uot be proof against a concentrated 
broadside of heavy wrought-iron 
shot The question, then, will be, 
whether this tortoise-vessel can be 
constructed with speed and mobility 
enough to keep the distance at which 


she Is impregnable, and take up the 
poaiti on- which would enable her to 
give full effect to her projectile 
power: if so, wooden ahips must 
beoome an obsolete force. This is 
the problem which haa yet to be 
solved eTe we abandon our present 
ships as useless, fit only to rot, or be 
cut down and sheathed in iron. It 
is an important, it is also a very 
difficult one. 

The aggressive capacity is not to 
be confined to projectiles. There is 
also to be the ram power. It is 
designed that she shall not be able 
only to batter ships at a distance, 
but to crush and sink them by run- 
ning at them. “ The mode in which 
she attacks will be to run straight 
at the enemy, taking him, if possible, 
in the stem or quarter and it is 
then supposed that, witn the great 
weight and speed, sue might sink a 
liue-of-battle ship in three minutes. 
The bow is made strong enough to 
bear the shock of the encounter ; “her 
bowsprit is to be made telescopic, 
in order to be housed ou board W 
fore striking the enemy.” To escape 
any sliare of the injury sho would 
inflict, “ her crew are to be prepared 
to retire to the stem to avoid injury 
from Ikt own masts and spars, wnich 
would certainly fall by the Doard ; 
the engineers are to stand by to re- 
verse the engines, in order to clear 
her of the wreck of her antagonist," 
This sounds very theoretic, very com- 
plex and unpractical. So much de- 
pends on so many conditions. The 
blow must be struck in the right 
place ; the engines must bo revereed 
exactly in time to escape not only 
from falling spars and wreck, but 
from the vortex which a sinking 
ship would make • and she could not 
have the full services of her crew at 
the time of encounter. That she 
would sink the line-of-battle ship 
under the proposed conditions is 
possible enough ; but it is not to be 
supposed that the line-of-battle ship 
would remain fixed like a wall to 
receive the blow wherever she was 
moat vulnerable, and where her foe 
chose to inflict it, Being in all pro- 
bability more mobile, she might be 
so handled that the ram might miss 
the mark, and be then exposed to a 
crushing, smashing broadside. There 
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is a plan new very mnoh practised, 
if not universally, in mea-of-war, 
b j which all the gran of a broad- 
aide can be to trained aa to throw 
their concentrated fire within a 
spaoe of twenty feet : and we be- 
lieve that nothing made of wood or 
iron, which oonld float would resist 
inch a weight of metal projected at 
eloae quarter* It ia well to aay 
that this ram, even if bow or stern 
were shot away, would still be im- 
pregnable. She might bo impreg- 
nable, but ehe would also be unman- 
ageabla Onoe unmanageable, she 
would be powerless— would be at the 
mercy of an enemy, or might be left 
to drift helplessly away. Against a 
crippled ship the ram would be fatal, 
but in that case it would be as easy 
to take as sink her; and sinking a 
ship, like hanging a man, is about 
the worst use to which it can bo put 
It is also believed that, in the eon- 
fumon of an action, one of these 
armed vessels might run successively 
into ships engaged with an enemy, 
and so render them hor* de com - 
bat. In order that such a plan should 
sucoeed, the character of the vessel 
muit be disguised, or the commander 
of the opposing fleet too ignorant or 
too negligent to foresee or provide 
against such a danger. No admiral 
would dare to lead hie ships into 
action without having fairly assured 
himself against the risk of having 
them help) osslv rammed down. This 
calculation, like many others of the 
day, assumes that mechanical science 
is to be all in all ; that the work of 
war even is to be regulated by me- 
chanism, and that genius and courage 
are henceforth to oount as nought. 

None will dare now, with the ex- 
perience of the past, to denounce any 
new power as an impossibility or an 
impracticability. A learned man 
staked his fame on the impossibility 
of steam-ships crossing the Atlantic ; 
another talented one opposed, with 
might and main, the introduction of 
the screw into the nary ; soldiers 
of war experiences scouted the rifle 
ind minie bullet It would there- 
fore be dangerous and unwise to say 
that this steam ram will not be a 
power in modem warfare. It will be 
doubtless a power, but whether so 
great and overwhelming a one u 
vol. lxxxvl— no. dxxvil 


to supersede the present liue-of-battle 
ships, remains a question of experi- 
ment TWe are as yet many pros 
and cons. The ram property will, 
we believe, prove a fallacy. As an 
attacking force which, at thedistanoe 
of three, four, even fire miles, can 
throw its shot and shell with accu- 
racy, and with impunity to itself, it 
must be formidable ana dangerous ; 
but how dangerous, must depena 
much on its stability and manage- 
ableness. Guns fired at such dis- 
tances must have great accuracy in 
order to render their fire effective, 
and the vessel that is intended to 
command a position must be capable 
of being readily and rapidly moved. 
If it should, prove, therefore, that 
these annouranij* ire unsteady and 
uneasy, and donld only fire their guns 
accurately in,amooth water, or that 
they are unhandy, their redoubtable 
character would be much diminished. 
There is one respect, however, in which 
thoy must be ever a power, and that 
is, in assailing forts or arsenals, 
stationary objects which cannot move 
ont of their way, and would there- 
fore require little change of position, 
or ships lying in a harbour or road- 
stead. Against such objects they 
would launch destruction, and them- 
selves defy reprisals. 

One of tho fallacies invoked by 
these new inventions is, that the 
great accession of mechanical appli- 
ances in war will diminish the neces- 
sity of man-power and nullify sea- 
man skilL A leader of the Man- 
chester school proclaims that “war 
depends not, as heretofore, on indivi- 
dual bravery, on the power of a man’s 
nerves, the keenness of his eye, the 
strength of his body, or the power of 
his soul ; but it is a mere mochan- 
ical mode of slaughtering men.” 
Whence comes this deduction ? 
Not surely from the experience of 
the manufacturer? Does he find 
that steam-power and mechanical 
science do away with the require- 
ment for skilful labour, and that a 
bumpkin from the plough or a lad 
from the streets would pe as use- 
ful a* an experienced artisan ? We 
have heard, and believe, that alulled 
labour is of more account and more 
need in manufactures than ever since 
the introduction of steam-machinery. 

T 
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It ia the fate, however, of this pro- 
phet to nuke his denunciations and 
deliver his oracles at time* when the 
patent fact* and experiences of the 
day contradict and belie them. 
There was never a period when 
strong nerves and keen eyesight 
were of each import as now. With- 
out them the lined musket and the 
rifled cannon would be merely useless 
tubes, from which projectiles would 
be cast into empty space. In former 
times, the dash of a rush or the 
solidity of endurance were the quali- 
ties essential in soldier nature. ftow, 
the direction of most powerful pro- 

C ‘ " » requires nerve* steady as iron, 
which shall not quiver, an eye 
which shall not falter, and which 
shall extend its vision to thousands 
and thousands of yards. Let the 
fields of Magenta and Solferino say 
whether “individual bravery and 
power of soul H are no longer soldier 
virtue*— no lonjrer powers in war ! 

We believe that the greater the 
power, especially if it be mechanical, 
the greater tho akill required to wielu 
and direct it Thus this steam ram, 
instead of being under - manned, 
would require to be full-handed, and 
to be manhed by tho most able men, 
both gunners and steersmen. Even 
if tho ship wero imporvious to shell 
striking her, or falling on her decks 
from a distance, this would not ex- 
tend to her crew. The shell which 
would not penetrate her sides, or 
force through her decks, would vet 
scatter death amid the crews of hor 
guns. Therefore it would be neces- 
sary that she should be possessed of 
relays, and the nicety of her hand- 
ling and the pointing of her guns 
would demand the most skilled uud 
experienced hands. 

The ram, as it comes forth from 
our workshops, will represent the 
principieof impregnability and resist- 
ance. Betwixt it and the Armstrong 
gun will rest the question of the 
power of attack ana the power of 
defence. The u frigates blindbea” 
are comparatively very inferior con- 
ceptions— they have engines only of 
800 horse-power, move only at the 
rate of five or air knots, and are sup- 
posed to be unwieldy ; they would 
thus fail in the two forces whioh 
oould alone make them formidable 
— mobility and velodty. 


Our weapons of war have necessi- 
tated this change in the construction 
of our war-ships, and these changes 
of oonstnmtion again demand an 
alteration in our existing armaments. 
At present, spite of the assertions of 
the w Conversations - Lexicon," our 
ships are well and efficiently armed 
to meet the existing exigencies of 
war, and we believe, in guns, fit- 
tings, and fighting equipments, axe 
superior to the French. The com- 
mon armament of our ships consists 
of 32-pounders, 8-inch guns, throwing 
06-lb. hollow shot, 10-woh guns, ana 
0 8-pounders. The 10-inch gun has 
been generally condemned, and will 
probably be shortly disused ; the 68- 
pounder, on the contrary, has been 
as generally approved of, though its 
great weight (00 cwt) would pre- 
vent its being largely used as a broad- 
side guD. As a pivot-gun it is moot 
efficient and effective, both with shot 
and shell. The 3 2- pounders of diffe- 
rent dimensions ana weight, and tho 
8-inch gun, are for present purposes 
well approved of. A peat objection 
against the latter will however, be, 
that it cannot throw solid shot, which 
alone would take effect on iron-coated 
ships, and therefore in such warfare 
it would be reduced solely to the ac- 
tion of a Bhell-gun, and in a close en- 
oounter, a very formidable part of a 
broadside would thus be lost. These, 
however, must and will give way to 
rifled cannon and Armstrong pins, 
and may therefore be considered 
only as existing until their successors 
are ready to take their places. In 
the interim, betwixt the creation of 
the war-engines which shall supp- 
sede them, and the armour-ships 
which necessitate an increase of pro- 
jectile force to balance the power of 
attack and defence, they may be re- 
garded as a very sufficient armament, 
and equal to any which may be op- 
posed to it. The armament of tho 
first-claw French liners consists now 
of six 84’s, sixty long 30-pounders, and 
fifty-four 30-pounder Paixhans, One 
of our three-deckers would carry 8- 
iuch guns on her lower deck, 32 *b on 
her middle, main, and upper decks, 
and a 68-pounder pivot-gun cm the 
forecastle. So that, acooraing to the 
old war-establishment, there would 
be little inequality in the relative 
armaments. But the French have 
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already mined a stride ahead in this 
respect, by introducing rifled oaunan 
into their ships. They have employ- 
ed and provided for the interregnum 
whilst the new inventions ana the 
new power* are in their cradleship, 
by nfling their old ordnance, ana 
thus, unless we adopt the same plan, 
will, aa they did in the construction 
of their steam navy, achieve an ad- 
vance in the arm -power of their 
ship*. 

The Armstrong gun is no doubt, 
as yet, the moat advanced stage of 
projectile development Though its 
principles and construction are only 
partly known, and the experiments 
have been conducted privately, yet 
there exists a general conviction that 
in range, accuracy, and lightness, and 
all the chief requisites of an engine of 
war, it is the model gun of the times, 
and initiated and uninitiated alike 
accept it as such. Indeed, a gun 
which at a distance of 5000 yards 
can make first-rate practice at a tar- 
get nino feet square, and which, 
weighs scarcely half as much as guns 
of the same calibre of the old pattern, 
may fairly, in the present state of pro- 
jectile scienoe, challenge pre-emin- 
ence among the arms of tno world. 
Its adaptability as a ship gun has 
not been questioned ; its adoption as 
such will be an era in naval warfare. 
The conception and suggestion of it 
have already caused a great change 
in the system of defence, and its suc- 
cess will initiate a complete revolu- 
tion in the tactics of action* at sea. 
We know too little at present of the 
details to determine whether the 
100-pounder will be available as a 
broadside - gun. This will depend 
much on the space it would require, 
and the nature of the carriage on 
which it will be mounted The 
weight will be no objection, as it will 
scarcely exceed that of the present 
8-inch gun, if it bear any proportion 
in that respect to those already pro- 
duced ; nor will the length • and the 
breach-loading principle will of course 
save exposure and manual labour in 
loading and firing The idea, how- 
ever, that its introduction will enable 
us to have smaller ports in our ships, 
and to diminish the strength o* a 
gun’s crew, is, wo believe, a fallacy. 
Th« ports cannot be contracted with- 


out interfering with the ventilation, 
the escape of the smoke, the facility 
of taking aim ; and the difficulty 
which the contracted limits of the 
porthole as an embrasure will at 
present place in the way of obtain- 
ing the necessary training and eleva- 
tion to give Ml efficacy to its power 
of range and precision, will require 
to be overcome by some new expe- 
dients. Nor do we believe that the 
diminution of the manual labour in 
handling tho gun wiUJustify a de- 
crease of its crew. The attention 
required by an arm of such nicety 
must be mo*t minute and incessant, 
and would demaud the superintend- 
ence both of well-trained and full- 
lianded skill. However, its adoption 
as a broadside gun, irrespective of its 
merits, must Ikj some time deferred 
in consequence of the limited supply ; 
and its first test will doubtless be as 
a pivot-gun, and in that capacity it 
is confidently anticipated that it will 
exhibit a new and high phase of pro- 

« regress. The experiments of 
ct of the Armstrong bolt on 
iron-cased ships were not so perfect 
or satisfactory as to establish the 
ascendancy of the powor of attack 
over that of dcfonce, but it is yet to 
l>e ascertained wliat will be the pene- 
tration and force of the heavier and 
larger bolt ; and should it be fonnd 
to nave tho requisite penetration, its 
property of bursting after entering 
would make it an unpleasant visitor 
on the decks of a ram or tortoise. 

We are told that one hundred of 
these guns may be ready at^he be- 
ginning of the next year, and two 
hundred more in tho ensuing. At 
this rate, it will be several years ere 
they ran be supplied in numbers suf- 
ficient to My, or even partially, 
arm our ships and forts, and in about 
the same time probably the ram 
problem will attain s solution. Then 
Greek may meet Greek. In the 
mean time there are other Greeks to 
be met — the rifled cannon of Franoe. 
We have a profusion of material — 
plans enough, workman skill, work- 
man power enough for the purpose. 
We suppose that the means thus at 
our disposal are being used to place 
us on a footing with our rival. It 
cannot be otherwise— we cannot lag 
be hind Competition in such a race 
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is not a choice, it is a aeoesaitv, 
Plans are not, -srill not, be wanting. 
Inventive genius, inventive skill, 
would with us equal the mechanical, 
were it not so nullified, so clogged, 
fettered, perverted, deadened by cir- 
cumlocution offices and red-tapist 
prejudices, that it grows tired of 
being shuttlecock ed from hind to 
hand and being docketed and pigeon- 
holed. takes night to more con- 
genial spheres, and gives the ini- 
tiative to other governments. The 
invention, neglected and overlooked 
among us, becomes a power, and we 
are compelled to imitate where we 
might have originated, to follow 
where we might have led. 

The plan for rifling guns, now car- 
ried out in Franoe, was, we believe, 
first proposed to us. So were many 
others, which have been allowed to 
remain in abeyance. The idea of tho 
minid bullet lay ensconced for half a 
century in the dust of pigeon-holes 
and the notes of savanit ; and our 
neighbours have trinoe reproached us 
that we did not give our discovery 
to the world, if we wore not disposed 
to develop it oureelve* 

Official routine, official system, is, 
perhaps, the strongest thing in Eng- 
land, It has a vitality, endurance, 
and tenacity greater than any other 
system or principle existing among 
us. Though bearing all the signs of 
decrepitude, decay, weakness, it yet, 
like 8 In bed's old man, can override 
the public will, and control the mili- 
tary genius of the nation. 

How long shall these things be? 
How lo4g 1 Until they oease to 1«, 
England will ever be striving by 
forced strides to make up for halts 
and false steps— will ever be strug- 
gling for the vanguard, instead of 
assuming it as an assured and right- 
fill position. 

Before doting our remarks on the 
material of our nary, we must notice 
a foroe which we beWe would play 
a conspicuous part in any future 
naval war, and which will not be 
superseded or rendered obsolete even 
by rams, and that is the gun-boats. 
We believe (as waa stated before) that 
their importance has been overlooked 
in the estimate of our strength, and 
that they will be formidable auxi- 
liaries to a line-of-battle, and that the 


navy which possesses them in the 
greatest perfection and the greatest 
strength will have a great vantage 
in all the preliminaries and details of 
operations where larger ship* oould 
not act 

England numbers now 13 gtm- 
vessels, varying from 40 to 160 horse- 
power, and 185 gun -boats, varying 
from 20 to 60 horsepower. 

This foroe, armed with the Arm- 
strong gun, acting as a light body in 
an action, would doubtless embarrass 
the evolutions of the hostile fleet — 
would tease alow ships, and prevent 
the escape of crippled ones — would, 
from their drawing so little water, 
be very efficient in reconnoitring in 
shallow channels, in cutting out ves- 
sels, and in annoying and consider- 
ably damaging a fleet at anchor in a 
roadstead ; whilst they, mere specks 
themselves, and constantly in motion, 
would suffer little from an enemy’s 
fire. 

To be thoroughly effective, how- 
ever, as a light force, these vessels 
should have not only mobility, but 
velocity— should be able not only to 
shift and change their position, but 
to maintain safe distance. Our gun- 
boats possess the requisite mobility, 
as was well shown at Sveaborg and 
elsewhere ; but, constructed as they 
were on an emergency, and for a cer- 
tain purpose, the speed was not so 
much considered. Their average speed 
is barely eight kr'ots, and that would 
not enable them to command the ne- 
cessary distance from ordinary line- 
of- battle ships or frigates. We are 
promised, however, vessels of this 
class of a superior description, and 
trust they will not be stinted in 
number, and will combine the neces- 
sary velocity and mobility. They 
would then be in naval warfare what 
the voltigenr, chaaeeur, and Zouave 
forces have proved to an army in a 
campaign, and would give to a mari- 
time power or naval commander the 
means of taking the initiative in a 
war or battle. 

Thus, in the material of a nary, 
we hava prospectively at least, the 
power of a supremacy. We have the 
power of producing ahipt in a less 
time than any other country; we 
poweas inventions and plana which 
might enable ns to take the lead in 
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the armament, machinery, tad the 
armour of ihipt ; we command re- 
sources of finance which should in- 
to re at the fulfilment of every prefect 
and the advance in every detail and 
principle of naval efficiency Deoeesary 
i or the national position and the na- 
tional defense ; we can challenge the 
■workman- power of the world ; we 
are assured of the will of the nation 
to employ all its resource*, to put 
forth all its strength, to establish the 
maritime supremacy which ia to it 
legitimate defence. And yet why is 
it^ with all this, that there are ques- 
tions of defence t Why is it 1 Can 
it be that there exist* a suspi- 
cion that the intent of Government 
accords not with the will of the 
nation 1 

A return to the old stand-point of 
our navy — the assured possession of 
a force equal to the united marine of 
the world— can alone allay this suspi- 


cdon,aiid establish a confidence undis- 
turbed by periodio alarm* and panic* ; 
and we might then exhibit to the 
world the grand spectacle of a people 
repudiating war and aggrewon as 
false to it* polides and Interests, re- 
pelling attack by the might of it* 
defence, seeking peace and ensuing 
it by the demonstration and oon- 
aciouBn.ee* of it* strength. 

So much for material : in that re- 
spect, the prospect is hopefhL There 
remain* the more Beriou* and difficult 
question of the supply of man -power 
— the certain and instant command 
of crews for out ahipe. It is too 
difficult, too serious, to be discussed 
at the end of an article ; we mn*t 
reserve it for another occasion. It 
is the most important problem we 
have been called upon to solve for 
many generations. It ii one which 
will involve and determine the future 
of England. 


JOURNAL OF A CRUISE ON THE TANGANYIKA LAKE, CENTRAL AFRICA. 

[ Jordan a, Taunton , A ugud 1850. My dear Blackwood, — As a 
great number of friends, both here and in India, have expressed a warm 
desire to be made acquainted with my late journeying* in Africa, as well 
as with the social state and general condition of the people whom I found 
there, I send for publication in your Magaxine the accompanying Journal, 
which I kept when travelling alone in Africa. Very numerous inquiries have 
been addressed to me by statesmen, clergymen, merchants, and more 
particularly geographers ; and I hope the appearance of the Journal in your 
widely-circulated pages will convey to them thedesired information; although, 
being more of a traveller than a man of the pen, I feel some diffidence os to 
my own power* of narrative. The country which I have recently dis- 
covered by the influential aid of the Royal Geographical Society, invite* 
our attention by the commercial tendencies of the inhabitant*, and the 
desire shown by them to improve their present fearfully degraded position. 
For the better oom prehension of my Journal, I begin with a short introduc- 
tory sketch of the country through which I passed, oonducting you from 
Zanzibar to Ujyi, on the border* of the Tanganyika Lake, lying in lat. 5° 8., 
and long. 29° E. During thia early .part of the journey the Journal was 
kept by my commandant, Captain Burton, I taking only the subordinate 
office of surveyor, and applying myself solely to mapping, entering topo- 
graphical remark*, and oh oo ting for the pot Yon must, therefore, look else- 
where for details of this stage of the journey. I enclose a map to assist 
your reader* in comprehending my Journal. Anybody desirou* of becoming 
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mbre folly acquainted with the geographical features of theae region* 
would do well to obtain those Proceeding* of the Royal Geographical 
Society which here been lately published, and will eventually be contained 
in the Society 1 * volume for thi* year.— Your* very truly, J. H. Spxml] 


PEELED*. 


Many may remember the excite- 
ment produced by an extraordinary 
map, and a more extraordinary lake 
figuring upon it, of a rather slug-like 
shape, which drew forth risible ob- 
servations from all who entered the 
Royal Geographical Society’s rooms 
in the year 1SA6, In order to ascer- 
tain the truthfulness of the said map, 
the Royal Geographical Society ap- 
pointed Captain Burton to investi- 
gate this monster piece of water, re- 
presented as extending from the equa- 
tor to 14° 8. latitude, as having a 
breadth of two to three hundred miles, 
and as lying at a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles inland west from Zanzibar. 

As Captain Burton and myself 
had been engaged on a former occa- 
sion exploring the Somali country in 
Eastern Africa together, he invited 
me to join him in these investiga- 
tions. Haying, therefore, obtained 
the necessary equipments in thescicii- 
tific and other departments in Eng- 
land and India during Ifi.'HJ, wo 
left Zanzibar at the end of Juuo 
1857, in a vessel of war, lent by 
Sultan Majid, to convey us across to 
Kaold, a village on the mainland, a 
little south of the Kingsni river. 
Colonel Hnmerton, late British Con- 
sul at Zanzibar, accompanied us 
there, to support ns liy his pre- 
seuoo in case anybody should en- 
deavour to oppose onr starting ; a 
precaution which he thought neces- 
sary, because the only European, a 
young Frenchman, who had ever 
tried to enter Africa by this route, 
was barbarously murdered before he 
had penetrated one hundred miles ; 
and up to the present time, although 
his assassin is well known, nobody 
will divulge who the instigators of 
the murder were. Our caravan con- 
sisted of an Arab called Shaykh Said, 
the Ras-cafl la (head of caravan) ; some 
Belooch soldier* lent us by Majid 
Sultan of Zamribar f some porters of 
the Wanyamudxi tribe (people of the 


Moon), negroes who inhabit a large 
portion of central Africa, and a host 
of donkeys for riding and carrying 
onr spare kit Beudea thoae we 
hired^ through the medium of an 
Hiodi merchant called Ramji, a 
number of the slaves of certain Di- 
wan* (headmen) living on the main- 
land opposite to Zanzibar, to carry 
muskets in the manner of guards, as 
well as to do odd job*. Leaving 
Kaole, we passed the Mrima, a low 
hilly tract of ooast-hne, diversified 
with flats and terraces, well peopled 
and cultivated, and rich in tree- 
forests and large tropical vegetation, 
and following the course of the Kin- 
gani river through t he districts of the 
YVaicramos and Wakhutue, we reach- 
ed in about a hundred and ten miles 
the first great elevation of Eastern Af- 
rica, winch wo shall, for distinction’s 
soke, call the EaatCoaat Range. This 
hilly district is about ninety miles 
broad, is composed chiefly of granite 
and sandstone, formed into groups 
and lines, intersected transversely 
and otherwise by considerable rivers 
—such, for instance, as the Kingani 
and Lufiji— which, rifling far in the 
interior, flow east to the Indian 
Ocean. This — a longitudinal range 
extending from 9° NT latitude down 
nearly to the Cape of Good Hope 
— attained^ where we crowed it, alti- 
tudes varying from three hundred to 
six thousand feot above the level of 
the sea. It is occupied by the Wasa- 
gara tribe — a peoplo who live in 
lightly-constructed conical huts of 
grass and wicker-work, tend cattle, 
and cultivate extensively when not 
disturbed by the slave-hunters, who 
live nearer to the coast, ana fre- 
quently make excursions here to 
supply the Zanzibar market with 
human cattle. 

On descending its western side, we 
found an elevated plateau of rather 
poor land, bearing more- wild forest 
than cultivation, and more wild 
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boMU then men, and not very muj 
of either, excepting new some oon- 
geuiil ipringiL the fountain* of Afri- 
ca'* glory. This plateau extends 
westward* two hundred miles. Its 
average altitude ii from twenty-five 
hundred to four thousand feet, and 
it ia occupied by the Wagogo *Dd 
the Wanyamufcxi tribe*, who lire 
in huta of a very civilised appear- 
ance, and far more comfortable than 
those poe»ea*ed by any other interior 
clans. The oonoeption for building 
on to grand a scale was probably 
firat occasioned by the travelling 
habits of the Wanyamuhria having 
brought them earlier than any other 
people into contact with the coast, 
where square rooms divided by mud 
walls, constructed much on the 
same principle as the common East- 
India ones, are the prevailing fash- 
ion. These men are industrious for 
negroes, mostly occupying their time 
ia trafficking with the coast, or till- 
ing ground and tending cattle ; many 
of them again arc rope -makers, 
smiths, or carpenters nnd weavers. 
Here, in the centre of this latter 
tribe's country, at an Arab depot 
called Kuseh— in south latitude 5° 
and cast latitude 33", the imme- 
diate district of which is called 
Unyanyornbd, and which we might 
well designate the great emporium 
of Eastern Interior Africa, for to this 
plaoe most of the caravans come 
Wore diverging off to the respective 
places north, south, nnd west, when 
carrying on their ivory transactions 
with the more remote negro tribes — 
our porters took their discharge, and 
dispersed to their homes. The Arabs 
we fonnd collected here were ex- 
tremely obliging, especially one call- 
ed Shaykh Snsy, who gave us a 
house, looked after our wants, and 
assisted in procuring fresh porters 
not only for that occasion, but every 
other ; in short, we established him 
our agent, and found him a most 
creditable one. After waiting a 
month or so reforming our caravan, 
we proceeded westwards in the 
height of the monsoon, and p*s*ed 
through a highly cultivated country, 
which, by determining with the 
thermometer the temperature at 
which water boiled, I found gradu- 
ally declined as we proceeded west, 


and in 145 mile* made a remark- 
able descent of 1800 feet In 
thia region, differing greatly from 
the fint and greater part of the pre- 
oediag one (whore great droughts 
act detrimentally on the crop*), rioe, 
sugar-cane, and all Indian produc- 
tion*. grow in great profoaioD, and the 
people weave their cotton into loin 
cloths. After travelling along this 
decline about one hundred ana fifty 
mile*, we began to ascend at the 
eastern horn of- a large orescent- 
shaped mass of mountains overhang- 
ing the northern half of the Tanga- 
nyika Lake, which I am now about 
to describe to you. 

This mountain mass I oonsider 
to be tub tbce Mountains or THE 
Moon, regarding which *o many 
erroneous speculation Bhave been ven- 
tured. I infer this because they lio 
beyond Unyamudzi (countrv of the 
moon), and must have been first men- 
tioned to geographical inquirers by 
the Wnnyamudzi (i>eople of the 
moon), who have from time out of 
mind visited the const, and must have 
been the first who gave informa- 
tion of them. I am the more satis- 
fied of the correctness of this view 
from remembering the common Greek 
practice of changing significant gen- 
eral names into equivalent* in their 
own tongue, and the consequent pro- 
bability of their calling these moun- 
tai ns after the men who live neartbem. 
Indeed, modern geographers, I am 
inclined to think, would have christ- 
ened them in similar manner, since 
neither they nor any other placo* 
in Negroland bear general names to 
distinguish them by. Some must lie 
originated ; and nothing more ap- 
propriate could in this case havo 
keen found for this group than that 
which Ptolemy has given, as the 
mountains form a crescent over- 
hanging tho north end of the luko, 
large and deep in the body to the 
north, and tapering to horns as they 
stretch southwards down the east and 
west sides of tho lake. Our line of 
march, about six hundred rectilinear 
geographical miles, had been nearly 
due west from ZuDzihar. Here you 
may picture toy ourself my bitter distp- 
pointmentwhen, after toiling through 
so many miles of savage life, all the 
time emaciated by divers Koknewes 
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Mad weakened by great privation* of 
food and rest, I found, on approach- 
ing the zenith of my ambition, the 
Great Lake in qoeation nothing bat 
mist and glare before my eye*, from 
the summit of the eastern horn 
the lovely Tanganyika Lake oould be 
seen in all it* glory by ererybody 
but myself. The fact was that fevers 
and the inflnanoe of a vertical gun 
had reduced my system so, that 
inflammation, caught by sleeping 
on the ground during this rainy 
season, attacked my eyes, brought 
on an almost total blindness, and 
rendered every object before me en- 
clouded as by a misty veil* Proceed- 
ing onwards down the western slopes 
of the hill, we soon arrived at the 
margin of the lake, and hired a canoe 
at a village called Ukaranga to take 
us to Ujyi, the chief place on the 
lake which Arab* frequent, with 
which name we had long been fami- 
liar, and by which they called this 
lake. This mode of nomenclature is 
quite in accordance with the usual 
custom of semi -civilised people, as 
we see in Arabia, where the Arabs 
call the Red Sea by the names of tbo 
different jtorta winch they frequent. 
Thus for instance, at Jeddah, it is 
called by them the Sea of Jeddah, 
whilst at Suez it is the Sea of Sues, 
Ac. Ac, As in its present state 
your atlas presents a blank instead 
of one of the most beautiful inland 
seas in the world, you would be 
glad, perhaps, to know its position 


sad di m ens io ns, which will taxable 
you to lay it down on the map your- 
self The Tanganyika Lake, lying 
between 3° and 8° south latitude, and 
in S9° emit longitude, has a length of 
three hundred miles, and is from 
thirty to forty broad in its centre, but 
tapers towards each end. The sur- 
faoe-level, as I ascertained by the 
temperature of boiling water, is only 
eighteen hundred feet, and it appears 
quite wink into the lap of these 
mountains. It lies in a trough-like 
or synclinal depresaion, draining the 
waters of all the surrounding districts 
into its own bpeonL Its waters are 
very sweet, and abound with deli- 
cious fish in great variety. Its shores 
are thickly inhabited by numerous 
tribes of the true Negro breed, 
amongst which the most oontpicuous 
are the Wabembe cannibals, into 
whose territory no Arabs durst ever 
venture. Bombay, my interpreter, 
describes them as being very dread- 
ful creature*, who are ^always look- 
ing out for some of our sort,” The 
port we finally arrived at ia called 
Knwdl6, a small village in the Ujyi 
district. Here we found ourselves in 
the hands of a very ill-disposed chief, 
called Kannina, tyrannical, and, as 
such savages invariably are, utterly 
unreasonable. We paid a heavy- 
tribute for the advantages of this 
ravage monster’s protection, and 
were too short of beads and cloth to 
search out for and pay another chief 
of more moderate inclinations. This 


* On my return to England, Dr Bowman, after inspecting my eyes, sent me 
tbs following explanation of the osuaee of this blindness : — 

“ 6 Cur ford Smut, May 12. 

“ Dia a Bie, — I hare much pleasure in replying to your inquiry as to the nature 
of the attack from which you suffered in Africa. The dimness of sight resulted 
from an inflammation of a low type affecting the whole of the interior tunics of the 
eyes, particularly the iris, the choroid coat, and the retina. I find in one of the 
pupils positive proof as to the existenoe at a former period of the inflammation of 
the Irk, known as iritis, there being a deposit of some of the black pigment of the 
iris on tbo front of the lens. The gausy films which flit before your sight, depend 
on deli os te microscopic webs in the vitroooi humour floating before the retina, 
and casting their fin# shadows upon it. They are fortunately not thick or dark 
enough to Impede vision in soy serious degree. They may in time disappear, but 
1 do not know that the msdioal art can supply any remedy for them. They are 
one of the results of the low inflammation of which I spoke. 

" This whole attack, each m yon describe it, resembles what I have oooamoaaUy 
witnessed in persons whose blood has been impoverished. I saw some cases of it 
in officers who had goo* through the Crimean winter of J6&4-6. — Tours very 
ainoertlj, " W. Bowsujr. 

“ Captain Srau, Ao.” 
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wis a serious mkfortooa far, hav- 
ing once entered his dominion* and 
established our headquarter! there, 
we ooukl not very well lea re them, the 
more wpedallj ai we oould not hare 
removed oar camp to any diitanoe — 
TUjyi being the only district where 
canoea are obtainable. This waa the 
more distrrasing a a comfort, pleasure, 
and everything is at the mercy of 
these headsmen's wills, and we were 
destined for a long sojourn here. To 
war with these chiefs ia like “ cut- 
ting off the noae to spite the faoe.” 
Nobody, let his desire be wbat it may, 
dares assist you without the chiefs 
full approbation, and Kannina’s aus- 
tere government we had occasion to 
feel from first to last. Our first ob- 
ject on arrival waa to get boat* for 
the survey of the lake; out here arose 
a difficulty. Hostilities were rife 
with nearly all the border tribes, and 
the little cockle-shell canoea made 
from the hollowed trunks of trees, 
are not only liable to be driven ashore 
by the slightest storm, but are so 
small that there is but little stowage- 
room in them for carrying supplies. 
The sailors, aware of this defect, fear 
to venture anywhere except on cer- 
tain friendly beats, and therefore their 
boats werequite unfitted for onrwork. 

This dilemma made us try to hire 
a dhow or sailing-vessel, belonging to 
Bhaykh Harried lira Sulayyim, living 
at Kasengd Island, on the opposite 
or western shore, as it was the only 
boat afloat on these waters fitted for 
carrying provisions, and moving 
about independent of the border 
clans. On arriving here, we were 
•o disabled by sickness — Captain 
Burton utterly, and I suffering from 
ophthalmia, and a weakness in the 
lower extremities resembling par- 
alysis— that we at first proposed 
sending onr Ros-caftla, Bhaykh Said, 
scrota the lake to bargain for the 
dhow, and applied to Kannioa for 
the means of transport. At first he 
seemed inclined to treat, though at 
an exorbitant rate ; but when we 
came direct to terms, he backed en- 
tirely out We fortunately obtained 
» boat and crew from another chief, 
at th e extortionate charge of four 
kitindi* and four dhotis Amerikan, 
besides the usual sailors’ fee. The 
dhoti is a piece of American sheet- 


ing measuring eight cubit*. TV 
cubit is still the negro’s yard, the 
same as was adopted at the time of 
the Flood ; they nave no other mea- 
sure than that with which nature 
1ms provided them— vis, the first 
joint of the arm. These kitindia 
are a sort of brass -wire bracelet 
worn on the lower arm by the 
negro females, ooiled up from the 
wrist to the elbow, like a wax 
taper circling up a stick or stem. 
Sometimes this wire is re-formed and 
coiled flat out round the neck to a 
breadth of about eight inches, and 
gives the wearer’s head much the 
appearance of John the Baptist’s 
standing in the middle of a charger. 
These necklaces are never taken off, 
so at night, or resting -time, the 
wearer, on lying down, places a block 
of wood or stone beneath his head, 
to prevent the wire from galling. 
This coneoaaion of the chief was 
given under tho proviso that Kan- 
nina would not object, which, strange 
to say, he promised not to do, and 
hopes were entertained of an early 
departure. However this, like every 
other earthly expectation, especially 
in these black regions, was des- 
tined to be disappointed. In the 
first place, an African must do every- 
thing by easy stages. nor can he en- 
tertain two idens in nia hood at the 
same moment. First a crew had to be 
collected, and when collected to be 
paid, and when paid, the boat wai 
found to be unseaworthy, and must 
be plugged ; and so much time elapsed, 
and plans wore changed. But after 
all. tilings, it happened, were wisely 
ordained; for the time thus wasted 
served to recruit my health, as I em- 
ployed it in bathing and strolling 
gently about during the cool of the 
mornings and evenings, and so gained 
considerable benefit. There is a curi- 
ous idea here with regard to tho bath- 
ing-plaoe, in fancy iDg the dreaded cro- 
codile will obey the mandates of a 
charm. They plant the bough of a 
particular tree in the water about fifty 
yards from the shore, whioh marks 
the line of safe bathing, for within it 
they say the anim al dares not venture. 
At n oon, protected by an umbrella, and 
fortified with stained-glass spectacles, 
I usually visited tbe market-place, 
with beads in hand, to purchase daily 
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supplies. The market is held between 
the boon of 10 a.m. and 4 pjl, near 
the port, and consists of a few tem- 
porary hnts, composed of gran and 
branches hastily tied together. Most 
of theae are thrown up day by day. 
The oonunoditie* brought for «*le are 
fish, flesh, tobaooo, palm oil, and 
spirits, different kinds of potatoes, 
artichokes, several aorta of beans, 
plantains, melons, cotton, sugar-cane, 
a variety of pulse and vegetables, 
and ivories, and sometimes slaves. 
Between theae perambulations, I 
spent the day reclining with my eyes 
shot At length, after eighteen days’ 
negotiations, improved by these con- 
stitutional diversion* and rest, and 
longing for a change, especially one 
that led across the sea ? and afforded 
the means of surveying it, I pro- 
posed to go myself; and treat- di- 
rectly with Sbaykh Hamed. This 
intention soon reached the ears of 
Kanniua, who, fearing that he might 
thus lose much cloth, threw obstacles 
in the way, and moet unjustly de- 
manded as large a passport fee for 
my crossing, as had been given to the 
other chief; which demand we were 
obliged to oomply with, or the men 
would not take up an our. 

Tns Journal. 

ZdMarrJi 1B58. — All being settled, 
I sot out in a long narrow canoe, 
hollowed out of the trunk of u single 
tree. These vessels oro mostly built 
from large timbers, growing in the 
district of Uguhha, on the western 
side of the lake. The savages foil 
them, lop off the brunches and ends 
to the length required, and then, 
after oovering the upper surface with 
wet mud, as the tree lies upon the 
ground, they set fire to and smoulder 
out its interior, until nothing but a 
case remaius, which they finish up 
by paring ont with roughly con- 
structed hatchets. The seata of these 
canoes are bars of wool tied trans- 
versely to the length. The kit taken 
consists of one load (60 lb.) of cloth 
(American sheeting), another of large 
bine beads, a mazarine of powder, 
and seven kitindi*. The party is 
composed of Bombay, my interpre- 
ter, Gaetano, a Geoaneae cook-boy, 
two Belooch soldiers, one Nakhuda or 
sea-captain, who sometimes wore a 
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goat-skin, and twenty stark-naked 
savage sailors : twenty-six in all Of 
these only ten started, the remainder 
leaving word that they would follow 
down the coast, and meet ns at a 
iAom^(encampment), three miles dis- 
tant, by 12 o’clock. The ten, how- 
ever, sufficient for the occasion, move 
merrily off at 9 a.m., and in an hoar 
we reached the rendeivoua, under a 
large spreading tree on the right 
bank of the mouth of the river Rucbd. 
The party is decidedly motley. The 
man of quaintest aspect in it is Sidi 
Maharak Bombay. He is of the 
Wahiyow tribe, who make the best 
slaves in Eastern Africa. His breed 
is that of the true woolly-headed 
negro, though he does nut repre- 
sent a good specimen of them 
physically, being somewhat smaller 
in his general proportions than 
those one generally sees as fire- 
stokers in our steamers that traverse 
the Indian Ocean. Hie head, though 
woodeny, like a barber’s blook, is lit 
up by a humorous little pair of pig- 
like eyes, set in a generous bemgn- 
looking countenance, which, strange 
to aay, does not belie him, for hts 
good conduct and honesty of pur- 
pose are without parallel. His 
muszle projects dog-monkey fashion, 
and is adorned with a regular set 
of sharp - pointed alligator tooth, 
which he presents to full view as 
constantly os his very ticklish risible 
faculties become 'xeited. The tobac- 
conist’s jolly nigger stuck in the 
corner house of . . . . street, as it 
stands in mute but full grin, tempt- 
ing the patronago of accidental pass- 
engers, us his perfect counterpart. 
This wonderful man says he knows 
nothing of his genealogy, nor any 
of the dates of the leading epochs 
of his adventurous life, — not even 
his birth, time of captivity, or re- 
storation. But his general history" 
he narrated to me as follows, which 
I give «a he told it me, for this 
sketch may be of interest, presenting, 
as it does, a good characteristic ac- 
count of the manner in which slave- 
hunts are planned and carried into 
execution. It must be truthful, for 
I have witnessed tragedies of a simi- 
lar nature. The great slave -hunt- 
ers of Eastern Africa are the Bowa- 
hili or coast people ; formerly slaves 
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ttammlra, they are more e« light- 
ened, and fuller of trick* than the 
interior people, whom they now in 
their turn catch. Having keen once 
caught themadvea, they know bow 
to proceed, and are consequently Terry 
caution* in their movement*, taking 
sometime* yean before they finally 
try to accomplish their object. They 
tint ensnare the ignorant unauipi- 
eious inlander* by alluring and en- 
tangling them in the treacherous 
meebee of debt, and then, by cap- 
turing and mercilessly Belling their 
human game, liquidate the debt, 
insinuatingly advanced as an irre- 
sistible decoy to allure their con- 
fiding victim*. Bombay Bay*, “ I am 
an Mhiyow ; my father lived in a 
village in the country of Uhiyow (a 
large district situated between the 
East Coast and the Nyassa Lake, in 
latitude H* S.) Of my mother I 
hare but the faintest recollection ; 
she died whilst I was in my infancy. 
Our village was living in happy con- 
tentment, until the fated year wbeu 
I was about tho age of twelve. At 
that period a large body of Bowa- 
hiiia, merchants and their slaves, all 
equipped with *word and gun, came 
suddenly, and, surrounding our Til- 
lage, demanded of the inhabitant* 
inBtant liouidation of their debte 
(cloths ana beads) advanced in for- 
mer times of pinching dearth, or 
else to stand the consequence* of 
refusal. As all the residents had 
at different times contracted debts 
to different members of tho body 
present, there was no appeal against 
the equity of this sudden demand, 
hut no one had the means of pay- 
ment. They knew fighting against 
firearms would be hopeless ; so after 
a few stratagems, looking for a good 
opportunity to. bolt, the whole vil- 
lage took to precipitate flight. Most 
of the villagers were captured like 
myself; but of my father, or any 
other relatives, I never more gained 
any intelligence. He wa* either 
shot in endeavouring to defend him- 
self, or still more probably gave leg- 
bail, and so escaped. As soon as 
this foray wa* over, all the oaptives 
were grouped together, and tethered 
with chain* or ropes, and marched 
off to Kil wa, on the east coast (in lati- 
tude 9* B.) Arrived there, the whole 


party embarked is dhow*, which, set- 
ting sail, toon arrived at Zanzibar. 
We were then driven to the alave- 
market, where I wa* bought by an 
Arab merchant, and taken onto India, 
I served with this matter for several 
year*, till by his death I obtained my 
liberation. My next destination waa 
Zanzibar, where I took servioe in 
the late Imaum's army, and pujwd 
my days in half starved inactivity, 
until the lucky day when, at Ohongw6, 
you saw and gave me service.** 
Shortly after we had encamped 
under the rendexvous tree, and be- 
gun our cooking, some villager* 
Brought ivories of the elephant and 
hippopotamus for sale, but had 
to suffer the disappointment of 
meeting a stranger to merchandise, 
and straightway departed, fully con- 
vinced that all Mzungus (or wi*e, or 
whito men) were mere fool* for not 
making mouey, when they had so 
good an opportunity. Noon and 
evening passed without a sign of the 
black captain, or the remaimng moD. 
We were in a wretched place for a 
halt, a sloping ploughed field ; and, 
deceived by the captaiu’s not keep- 
ing his premise, were unprepared for 
spending the night there, I pitched 
my tent, but tho poor men had no- 
thing to protect them ; with tho 
darkness a deluge of raiu descended, 
and owing to the awkwardness or 
our position, the surcharged earth 
poured off a regular stream of water 
over our beds, baggugo, and every- 
thing alike. To keep the tent erect 
—a small gable-shaped affair, six feet 
high, ami seven by six square, made 
of American sheeting, and *o light 
that with poles and everything com- 
plete it barely weighs one man's 
load — I called up Lire men, and 
for hours held it bo by strength 
of arm. Even the hippopotami, to 
judge by the frequency of their snorts 
aim grunts, as they indulged in their 
dev**tating excursion* amongst the 
crops, seemed BDgry at this unueual 
seventy of the weather. Never from 
the 15th of November, when the rainy 
season commenced, had we experi- 
enced inch a violent and heavy down- 
pour. 

4 * 4 , — Halt The morning is no 
improvement on the night The 
captain now arrive* with most of the 
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rambling cmr, feu* the trembled 
water*, and will not put out to aea. 
Im consequence of tai* disappoint- 
ment, a messenger i* sent back to 
Kaw61d, to fetch some freah pro- 
tub on i and firewood, aa what little 
of this latter article can be gather- 
ed in its saturated state is useleea, 
for it will not bum. During the 
afternoon the remainder of the crew 



6th , — At 3 ail the sea subside*, 
and the boat is loaded. To pack bo 
many men together, with material, 
in so small a a pace as the canoe 
affords, seems a difficulty almost 
insurmoan table. Still it is effected. 
I litter down amidships, with my 
bedding spread on reeds, in so short 
a compass that my leg* keep slip- 
ping off and dangling m the bilge- 
water. The oook and bailsman sit 
on the first bar, facing me ; and be- 
hind them, to the stem, one half the 
sailors sit in couples ; whilst on the 
first bar behind me are Bombay and 
one Belooch, and beyond them to the 
bow, also in couples, the remain- 
ing crew. The captain takes post in 
the bowSj and all hands on both side* 
paddle in stroke together. Fuel, 
cooking- apparatus, tood, bag and 
baggage, are thrown promiscuously 
under the seat*. Bnt the Bailors’ 
blankets, in the shape of grate mat- 
ting, are placed on the bars to render 
the sitting soft. Once all properly 
arranged, the seventeen paddles 
dash off with vigour, and steering 
southwards, wo Boon cross the mouth 
of the Rucfxh Next Uksrang®, the 
last village on this line down the 
eastern shore, lying snugly in a bay 
with a low range of densely wooded 
hills about three miles in its rear, is 
passed by dawn of day, and about 
sunrise the bay itself is loet to sight 
The tired crew now hug a bluff shore, 
crowned with dense jungle, until a 
nook familiar to the men is entered 
under plea of breakfasting. Here all 
hands land, fires are kindled, and the 
cooking-pot* arranged. Borne prepare 
their rods and net* for fishing, some 
go in search of ftingi (a favourite 
food), and others oulToot fueL My 
cook-boy, ever doing wrong, dips his 
cooking-pot in the sea for water— a 
dangerous experiment if the trndi- 
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tions of Tanganyika hold good, that 
the ravenous hosts of crocodiles sel- 
dom spare any one bold enough to ex- 
cite their appetite* with such dregs 
as usually drop from those uten- 
sils j moreover, they will follow and 
even board the boats, after a single 
taste. The sailors here have as peat 
an aversion to being followed by 
the crocodile as our teamen by a 
shark, and they now display their 
feelings by looks and mutteringa and 
strictly prohibiting the use of the 
cooking -pot on that service again. 
Breakfast ready, all hands eagerly 
fall too, and feast away in happy 
ignorance of any danger, when sud- 
denly confusion enter* the camp, 
and with the alarming cry that foe* 
are coming, some with one thing, 
some with another, all harry-skurry 
for the boat The greater part of the 
kit is left upon the ground. A breath- 
less ailencc reigns for several minutes. 
Then one jumps off and secures 
hie pot ; another succeeds him, and 
then more, till courage is gained to 
make a search, ana ascertain the 
cause of the alarm. Sneaking, crawl- 
ing in the bush, some peering this 
way. others listening that, they 
Btealthily move along, until at lengtn 
a single man, with arrow poised, in 
self-defence I suppose, ia pounced 
upon. His story of why he came 
there, who and how many are his 
comrades, what hs wants in such 
a desert place, and why be carries 
arms, though spoken with a cunning 
plausibility t has no effect upon the 
knowing sailors. They proclaim him 
and his party, some eight or ten 
men, who are clamorously squab- 
bling in the jangle at no great 
distance, to be a rough and lawless 
set of marauders, fearing to come out 
and show themselvea on being chal- 
lenged, and further insist that none 
ever ventured in such wilds who 
had not got in view some desper- 
ate enterprise. In short, it was 
proverbially men of their aort who 
were the general plunderers of hon- 
est navigators. They therefore arise 
his weapons, cut and break hia bow 
and arrow*, and let him go ; though 
some of the crew advocate his life 
being taken, and other*, that the 
whole party should be chased down 
and slaughtered. The sailors then 
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return to the oanoe, each vaunt- 
ing hi* put in this adventurous 
exploit, and bandying congratula- 
tion* in the highest spirit*. They 
are one and all as prom of this mo- 
oes*, and each as boastful of his prow- 
ess, as though a mighty battle had 
been fought and won. On startiim 
again we pass alongside another bluff, 
hacked by small well-wooded hills, an 
extension of the aforesaid east horn 
of the Moon, and cross a little bay, 
when the laiy crew, tired by two 
hours' work, bear in with the land, 
and disembark, as they lay, to make 
some ropes, or find some creepers 
long and strong enough for mooring 
this mighty canoe. It is now eleven 
o’clock ; there is more rest than work, 
a purely negro way of getting through 
the day ; three hours went in idle- 
ness before, and now five more are 
wasted Again we start, and after 
crossing a similar small bay, con- 
tinue along a low shelving shore, 
densely wooded to the water s edge, 
until the Malagaraii river’s mouth 
is gained. This river is the largest 
on the eastern shore of the lake, and 
was previously crossed by the cara- 
van on ita way from Kaxeh, in small 
bark canoes, much rougher, but con- 
structed something similarly to those 
of the Americans. Each of theae canoes 
contains one man and his load, 
beside* the owner, who live* near 
the ferry, ind poles the vessel across. 
Still to the eastward we have the 
same tree-olad hilly view, beauti- 
ful in itself, but tiresome in its con- 
stant sameness. After a stretch, 
and half an hour’s pipes and breath- 
ing, we start afresh, and cross 
the bay into which toe river de- 
bouches. Here tall aquatic reed* 
diversify the surface, and are well 
tenanted by the crocodile and hip- 
popotami, the latter of which keep 
staring, granting, and snorting, a* 
though much vexed at our intruaion 
on their former peace and privacy. 
We now hug the shore, and con- 
tinue on in the dark of night till 
Mgiti Khambi,* a beautiful little 
harbour beading back away amongst 
the hills, and oat of light of the like, 
tt reached at 11 pjl Oould bat * 
little civilised art, a* white-washed 


houses, well-trained gardena and the 
like, vary these ever-green hills and 
tree*, and diversify the unoeaaing 
monotony of hill and dale, and dale 
and hill — of green treea, green grass — 
green grass, green trees, so wearisome 
tn their luxuriance, what a paradise 
of beauty would tnis place present ! 
The deep blue waters of the lake 
in contrast with the vegetation and 
large brown rocks form everywhere 
an object of intense attraction ; but 
the appetite soon weariea of such pro- 
fusion, without the contrast of more 
sober tints, or the variety incidental 
to a populous and inhabited country. 
There are said to be some few scat- 
tered villages concealed in these 
dense jungles extending away in the 
background, but how the shores 
should be so desolate strikes one 
with much surprise. The naturally 
excessive growth of all vegetable 
life ia sufficient proof of the soil’s 
capabilities. Unlees in former time* 
this beautiful country haa been ha- 
rassed by neighbouring tribes, and 
despoiled of its men and cattle to 
satisfy the spoilers and sell to dis- 
tant markets, its present state ap- 
pear* quite incomprehensible. In 
haeanling this conjecture, it might 
be thought that I am taking an ex- 
treme view of the case : but when 
we see everywhere in Africa wliat 
one slave-hunt or cattle-lifting party 
can effect, it is not unreasonable to 
imagine that this was most probably 
the cause of such utter desolation 
here. These war-parties lay waste 
tbs tracks they visit for endless time. 
Indeed, until the effect* of slavery 
and the eo-oalled free labour are sup- 
reaaed in Africa, we may expect to 
nd such plaoes in a similarly melan- 
choly state. 

Immediately on arriving here I 
pitch my tent, and oook a meal ; 
whilst the sailor*, as is usual on 
arrival at their encamping-grounda, 
divide into parties,— some to catch 
fish, others to look for fungi, whilst 
many cook the food, and the rest 
construct little hut* by planting 
boughs in a circle in the ground and 
fastening the tops together, leaving 
the hat in the shape of a hayoock, 
to which they further sw im Hi te it 
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by throwing grass above ; and in 
rainy weather it ia farther covered 
by their mat*, to seenro them 
against getting wet. A a only one 
or two men occupy a hot, many of 
them, for bo large a party, have to 
be constructed It ia amnaing to Bee 
how some men, proud of their auperior 
powora of inventiveness, and possess- 
ing the knack of making pleasant 
what would otherwise be uncomfort- 
able, plome themselves before their 
brethren, and turn them to deriaion : 
and it appears the more ridiculous, a a 
they all are as stark naked as an 
unclothed animal, and have really 
nothing to boast of after all 

— The following morning secs 
ns under way, and dear of the 
harbour by sunrise ; but the gath- 
ering of clouds in the south soon 
cautions the weathor-wise sailors to 
deaiBt from, their advance. Timely 
is the warning ; for, as we rest 
on our oars, the glimmor of light- 
ning illoniinatoa the distant hula ; 
whilst low heavy rolling clouds of 
pitchy darkness, preoeded by a heavy 
galo and a fouming sea, outspread 
ovor the whole southern waters, 
rapidly advance. It is an ocean- 
tempest in miniature, which sends ub 
right about to our former berth. 
Borne of our men now employ 
themselves in fishing for small fry 
with a slender rod, a piece of string, 
and an iron hook, with a bait of 
meat or fish attached ; whilst others 
use small hand-nets, which they 
place behind some reeds or other 
cover, to secure the retreating fish as 
he makes off on bei ng poked out of his 
refuge on the opposite side by a 
wana held for that purpose in the 
sportsman’s other hand. But the 
majority are occupied in gathering 
sticks and oooking breakfast till 
1 p.ir., when the sea abates, and the 
journey is resumed. During this 
portion of the journey, a slight 
change of soenery takes place ■ the 
chain of hills running parallel with 
the shore of the lake is broken, and 
in its stead we see some small de- 
tached and other short irregular 
lines of hills, separated by extended 
kins of forest, thickly clad in vor- 
ure, like all the rest of the country. 
After two hours’ paddling, we stand 
opposite the Lnguvu river, and rest 
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awhile to smoke ; then start again, 
and in an hour cross the mouth of 
the little river Hebwe. Unfortu- 
nately these streams add nothing 
to the beauty of the scenery ; ana 
were it not for the gaps in the hills 
suggesting the probable course of 
rivers, they might be poised without 
notice, for the mouths are always 
concealed by bullroshcs, or other tall 
aquatic reeds; and inland they are 
jurt as closely hidden by forest vege- 
tation. In half an hour more we 
enter a small nook called Lugtrvu 
Khambi, very deep, and full of cro- 
codilee and hippopotami On land- 
ing, we fire the usual alarm-guns— 
a point to which our captain is ever 
strictly attentive — cook our din- 
ners, and turn in for the night 
Here I picked up four varieties of 
sheila — two unis and two bivalves — 
all very interesting from being quite 
unknown in the conchological world. 
There were numbers of them lying on 
the pebbly beach. 

7fA. — We started at dawn as 
usual ; but again at sunrise, the 
wind increasing, we put in for the 
Bhore, for these little cranky boats 
can stand no Bea whatever. Here a 
herd of wild buffaloes, homed like 
the Cape ones, were seen by the men, 
and caused some diversion : for, 
though too blmd myself to see the 
brutes at the distance that the others 
did, I loaded and gave them chase ; 
whilst tracking along, I saw fresh 
prints of elephants, which, judging 
from their trail, had evidently just 
been down to drink at the like, 
and sprang some antelopes, but coulu 
not get a shot. The sea going 
down by noon, we proceeded, and 
hugged a bluff shore, till we arrived 
at Insig&zi, a deecrt place, a little 
short of Kabogo, the usual croesing- 
point Although the day was now 
far advanced, the weather was so 
promising, whilst our prog was run- 
ning short, that impatience sug- 
gested a venture for the opposite 
shore to Kivira, an island near it, 
bearing by compass B. 65° W., 
and which, with the Uguhha Moun- 
tains in the background, is from 
this distinctly visible. This line 
is selected for canoes to cross at, 
from containing the least expanse 
of water between the two shores, 
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between XTj|ji and the south end. 
The Kabogo Island, which stands 
so conspicooualv in the map that 
hung on the Royal Geographical 
Society’* walla in 1866, and, as 
already mentioned, the accuracy of 
which we were sent out to investi- 
gate, ifl evidently intended for this 
Kabogo or starting-point, near which 
we now are, ana ib so far rightly 
placed upon their map as represent- 
ing the half-way station from Ujiji 
to Kaseng^, two places on opposite 
sides of the lake, whither the Arab 
merchant* go in search of ivory. For 
Kabogo, as will be seen by the 
map now given, lies just midway 1 on 
the lino alwayB taken by boats tra- 
velling between those two porta — the 
rest of the lake being too broad for 
even these adventurons spirits. In 
Bhort, they coast south from Ujiji 
to Kabogo, which constitutes the 
Hret half of the journey, and then 
cross over. On the passage I 
carefully inquired the names of 
sevoral points and places, to take 
their bearings, and to learn the geo- 


former abode, a cove in a small un- 
inhabited island which lies due 
south of Kivira, whilst we proceeded 
to a long narrow harbour in Ki- 
yira itself, the largest of all these 
islands. Fourteen hours were oc- 
cupied in crossing the lake, of which 
two were spent in brawling and 
smoking. At 9 a.ic. the islanders, 
receiving intelligence of our arrival, 
came down the hill of which this 
island is formed, in great numbers, 
and held n market ; but is we were 
unprovided with what they wanted, 
little business could be done. The 
chief desideratum was flesh of flail 
or beast, next salt, then tobacco, 
in fact anything but what I haa 
brought as market money, cloth 
and glass beads. This day posaed 
in rest and idleness, recruiting from 
our late exertions. At night a vio- 
lent storm of min and wind beat 
on my tent with such fury that its 
nether parts were torn away from tho 
pegs, and tho tent itself was only 
kept upright by sheer force. On the 
wind’s abating, a candle was lighted to 


graphy of the lako, bnt all to no 
purpose. The superstitious captain, 
and even more superstitious crew 
refused to answer any questions, and 
earnestly forbado my talking, The 
idea was founded upon the fearof viti- 
ating their uyntiga or church,” by 
answering a stronger any questions 
whilst at sea ; but they dread more 
especially to talk about the places of 
departure or arrival, lest ill lock 
should overtake them, and deprive 
them of the chance of ever reaching 
shore. They blamed me for throwing 
the remnants of my cold dinner over- 
board, and pointed to the bottom of 
the boat as the proper receptacle for 
refuse. Night Bet in with great 
serenity, and at 2 A.M. the following 
morning (8th March), when arriving 
amongst some islands, close on the 
western shore of the lake — the 
principal of which are Kivira, 
Kmbizia, and Kaaeng^, the only ones 
inhabited— a watch-boat belonging 
to Sultan Kasanga, the reigning 
chief of this group, challenged us, 
and asked our mission. Great fra- 
ternising, story-telling, and a little 
pipe ensued, for every one loves 
tobacco ; then both departed in 
peace and friendship : they to their 


rearrange the kit, imd in a moment, 
as though by magic, the whole in- 
terior became covered with a host of 
small black beetles, evidently at- 
tracted by the glimmor of the candle. 
They were bo annoyingly determined 
in tnoir choice of place for peregrin- 
ating, that it seemed hopeless my 
trying to brush them off tno clothes 
or bedding, for os one was knocked 
aside another came on, and then an- 
other, till at last, worn out, I ex- 
tinguished the candle, and with dif- 
ficulty — trying to overcome the 
tickling annoyance occasioned by 
these intruders crawling np my 
sleeves and into my hair, or down 
my back and legs — fell off to sleep. 
Repose that night was not destined to 
be my lot. One of these horrid littlo 
insects awoke me in his struggles to 
penetrate my oar, but just too late : 
for in my endeavomr to extract him, 
I tided his immersion. He went his 
course, struggling up the narrow 
channel, until he got arrested by 
want of passage-room. This impedi- 
ment evidently enraged him, for he 
began with exceeding vigour, like a 
rabbit st a hole, to dig violently 
ftjr&y ftt mj tympanum- Tho queer 
•emotion this amusing measure 
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excited in me is pant description- I 
felt inclined to act u our donkeys 
one© did, when beset by 4 swarm of 
bees, who boned about their ears 
and stung their heads and eyes until 
they were so irritated and confused 
that they galloped about in the moet 
distracted order, trying to knock 
them off by treading on their beads, 
or by rushing under bushes, into 
homes, or through any jangle they 
could find. Indeed, I do not know 
which was worst off The bees 
killed Borne of them, and this beetle 
nearly did for me. What to do I 
knew not Neither tobacco, oil, nor 
salt could be found : I therefore tried 
melted butter ; that failing, I applied 
the point of a penknife to his back, 
which did more harm than good ; 
for though a few thrusts kept him 
quiet, the point also wounded my 
ear so badly, that inflammation act 
in, severe suppuration took place, 
and all the facial glands extending 
from that point down to the point of 
the shoulder became contorted and 
drawn aside, and a string of bubos 
decorated the whole length of that 
region. It was the most painful 
thing I ever remember to have en- 
dured ; but, more annoying still, I 
could not open mr mouth for several 
days, and had to feed on broth alone. 
For many months the tumour made 
me almost deaf, and ate a hole be- 
tween that orifice and the nose, bo 
that when I blew it, my ear Whistled 
so audibly that those who heard it 
laughed. Six or seven months after 
this accident happened, bits of tlio 
beetle, a leg, a wing, or parts of its 
body, came away in the wax. 

It was not altogether an unmixed 
aril for the excitement occasioned by 
the Wetle’s operations acted towards 
my blindness as a counter-irritant 
by drawing the inflammation away 
from my eyes. Indeed, it operated 
far better than any other artificial 
appliance. To cure the blindness I 
once tried rubbing in some blistering 
liquor behind my ear t but this unfor- 
tunately had been injured by the 
journey, and had lost its stimulating 
properties. Finding it of no avail I 
then caused my servant to rub tne 
part with his finger until it was ex- 
coriated, which, though it proved in- 
sufficiently strong to cure me, was, 
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according to Dr Bowman, whom I 
have since consulted, as good a sub- 
stitute for a blister as oouMhave been 
applied. 

90.— The weather still remain- 
ing too rough far sailing, I strolled 
over the island, and from its sum- 
mit on the eastern side I found 
a good view of the lake, and took 
bearings of Ujyi, Insigasi, and a dis- 
tant point southwards on the eastern 
shore of the lake, called UJrungwh. 
Kivira Island is a massive hill, about 
five miles long bv two or three 
broad, and is irregularly shaped. In 
places there are high flats, formed in 
terraces, but generally the steep* are 
abrupt and thickly wooded. The 
mainland immediately west is a pro- 
montory, at the southern extremity 
of the Uguhha Mountains, on the 
western coast of the Tanganyika ; 
and the island is detached from it by 
&o narrow a strip of water that, un- 
less you obtained a profile view, it 
might easily be mistaken for a head- 
land. The population is considerable, 
and they live in mushroom huts, situ- 
ated on the high flats and easier slopes, 
where they cultivate the manioc, 
sweet potato, maixe, millet, various 
kinds of pulse, and all the common 
vegetables in general use about the 
country. Poultry abounds in the vil- 
lages. The drees of the people is sim- 
ple, consisting of wmall black mon- 
key skins, oat-skins, and the furi of 
any vermin they can get These are 
tucked under a waist-strap, and, ac- 
cording to the number they possess, 
go completely or only half-way round 
the body, the animals' heads hanging 
in front, and the tails always depend- 
ing gracefully below. These monkeys 
are easily captured when the maixe is 
ripe, by a number of people stealthily 
staking small square nets in conti- 
guous line all round the fields which 
theee animals may be occupied in rob- 
bing, and then with screams and veils, 
flinging sticks and stones, the hunt- 
ore rush upon the affrighted thieves, 
till, in their hurry and confusion 
to escape, they become irretrievably 
entangled in the meshes. But few of 
theee islander* carry spear or bow, 
though I imagine all possets them. 
They were most unpleasantly inqui- 
sitive, and by their stare*, jabber, and 
pointings, incessantly wanting me to 
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■how them everything that I poa- 
Maed, with expUnatioGs About their 
various \uol quite tired out my pa- 
tience. If I tried to get away. they 
plaguingly foUowed titer, to at last I 
aoaged them by getting into the boat 
To «t in the tent wm* tne wont place 
of til ; they would pull up the ndea, 
and peer under like so many monkeys : 
and if I turned my head aside to avoid 
their gate, they would jabber in the 
moat noisy and di agreeable manner 
in order to arouse me. 

10*4. — We quit Kivira early, and 
paddling 8. 26° W., make the fam- 
oui fish-market in the little island 
Ktbut it, just in time to breakfast 
on a froenly-caught fish, the cele- 
brated Singa,— a large, ugly, black- 
backed monster, with white belly, 
small fins, and long bar be, but no 
scale*. In appearance a sluggish 
ground-fish, it is always immoderately 
and grossly fat, and at this season is 
full of roe ; its flesh is highly esteemed 
by the native*. This island is very 
small, with a gradual rising slope 
from the N.W. extremity ; and at the 
8.E. end assumes the form of a bull’s 
hump. There is but one village of 
twenty odd mushroom-shaped huts, 
chiefly occupied by fishermen, who 
live on their spoils, and by selling 
all that they cannot consume to the 
neighbouring islanders and the vil- 
lagers on the mainland Ad^ed to 
this, they grow maise and other ve- 
getables, and keep a good stock of 
fowls. I tried every mode of induce- 
ment to entice the crew away to 
complete the journey, for the plaoe of 
mycfestination.Kaseng^ was in sight ; 
but in vain. They had tasted this to 
them delicious fish, and Were deter- 
mined to dress and lay by a good 
■tore of it to carry with them. About 
noon Shaykh Khsinis, a merchant 
from Kaaengfc, bound for Ujyi, ar- 
lived, and kindly gave me a long 
needle to stir up urn beetle in my car : 
but the insect had gone in so fair, ana 
the swelling and suppuration of the 
wounds had so imbedded him, that 
no instrument oould have done any 
food. Khamia, like myself, was very 
anxious to complete his journey, ana 
tried every conceivable means to en- 
tice his crew away, but he failed as 
«**Mdly as I djH. On the mainland 
opposite to this, we see the western 
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horn of these oonoarely - disposed 
mountains, which encircle the north 
of the lake, and from hence the kora 
■tretches away in increasing height 
as it extends northwards. Its sea- 
ward slopes are well wooded firom 
near the summit down to the water’s 
edge ; but on the top, as though 
strong currents of air prevailed, and 
prevented vegetation from attaining 
any height, grass only is visible. 
Westward, behind the Island of Ka- 
sengd, and away to the southward, 
the country is of a rolling hilly for- 
mation, ana devoid of any ohyeots of 
interest. 

UtA. — The morning wind was too 
high for crossing from Kahilis to 
Kaaengo, but at noon we embarked, 
and after paddling for ninety minutes 
8. 80° W., we arrived at the latter 
island, my destination. Shaykh Ha- 
med bin Sulayyim, with many at- 
tendants and a host of natives, was 
standing ready to receive me. He 
gave ub a hearty welcome, took my 
hand, and led mo to his abode, plac- 
ing everything at my disposal, and 
arranging a second house for my fu- 
ture residence. These worthy Arab 
merchants are everywhere the same. 
Their warm and generous hospitality 
to a stranger equals anything I have 
ever Been elsewhere, not forgetting In- 
dia, where a cordial welcome greets 
any incidental traveller. Hamed’s 
abode, like all the semi-civilised onea 
found in this country, and constructed 
by the Sowahili (or coast people), is 
made with good substantial walls of 
mud, and roofed with rafters and 
brushwood, cemented together with a 
compound of common earth, straw, 
and water. The rooms are conveni- 
ently partitioned off for domestic con- 
veniences, with an ante-room for gen- 
eral business, and sundry other en- 
closures for separating his wives and 
other belongings. On the exterior 
of the house is a palaver platform, 
covered with an ample verandah, un- 
der which he sits, surrounded by a 
group of swarthy blacks, gossiping 
for hours together, or transacting 
his worldly business, in purchasing 
ivory, slaves, or any commodities 
worthy of his notioe, The dhow I 
had come for, he said, was lying at 
Ukanmga, on the eastern shore, but 
was expected in a day or two, and 
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would then be at my service. Indeed 
be bad sent a letter by Khamia, whom 
I met at Kabixia, offering it to Cap- 
tain Burton, ai soon as ere r be had 
been made acquainted (by native re- 
port, I imagine) with out deaire of 
obtaining her. He thought^ however, 
that there might be some difficulty in 
forming a crew capable of managing 
her, aa thii craft waa too large for 
paddles, and no natives understood 
the art of rowing, and, moreover, like 
all Easterns, t her are not disposed to 
learn anything that their fathers did 
not know before them. His own men 
were necessary to him, for in a few 
days he intended marching to Uruw- 
wa, about a hundred miles south-west 
of this island, a territory belonging to 
Saltan Kiyombo. During that trip, 
every one of the dhow sailors (who 
are Sowahili slaves, and the Arabs’ 

§ m- bearers) would be in requisition. 

nt he tbooght, if I had patience to 
wait, he migHcit be able to prevail on a 
few of the ahow’a preaent crew, men 
in his temporary employ, to tako ser- 
vice with me. My host gave me a full 
description of the lake. He said he 
had visited both ends of it, and found 
the southern portion both longer and 
broader than the northern. There 
are no islands in the middle of the 
sea, but near the shores there are seve- 
ral in various places, situated much 
in the same way as those we an* 
amongst ; they are mere projections, 
divided from the main land by shoals 
or narrow channels. A large river, 
called Moron gu, supplies the lake at 
its southern extremity ; but except 
that and the Mulagaraxi river on 
the eastern shore, none of any con- 
ridaralde sixo pour their waters 
into the lake. But ou a visit to 
the northern end. I saw one which 
was very much larger than either 
of these, and which I am certain 
flowed out of the lake ; for although 
I did not venture on it, in conse- 
quence of its banks being occupied 
by desperately savage negroes, inim- 
ical to all strangers, I went so near 
its outlet that I could see and feel 
the outward drift of the water.” He 
then described an adventure be once 
had when going to the north, witli a 
boisterous barbarous tribe called Wa- 
rundi On approaching their hostile 


commotion amongst the fishing-boats, 
and soon perceived that the men were 
concocting a plan of attack upon him- 
self, for they concentrated force*, and 
came at his dhow in a body of about 
thirty canoes. Conceiving that their 
intentions were hostile, he avoided 
any conflict by putting out to sea, 
fearing lest an affray would be pre- 
judicial to future mercantile trans- 
actions, as stains of blood axe not 
soon effaced from their black me- 
mories. He farther said he felt no 
alarm for his safety, as he had thirty 
slaves with guns on board. My 
opinion of this story — for everybody 
tells stories in this country — in, that til 
he stated with regard to the southern 
half is very near the truth, for it is 
an exact corroboration of many other 
evidences. But I feel convinced that 
he waa romancing when talking of 
the northern rivers’ flow, not only 
because the northern end of the lake 
ia encircled by high hills— the con- 
cave of the Mountains of the Moon 
—but because the lake’s altitude is 
bo much less than that of the adjacent 
plateaus. Indeed, the waters of the 
lake are ao low aa to convey the im- 

Eoo.n formed by voloamc agency. With 
reference to the time which it would 
take ub to traverse the entire lake, 
ho said lie thought we should take 
forty-six daya in going up and down 
the lake, starting from Ujjji. Going 
to the north would take eight days, 
and going to the south fifteen. As 
the Shaykh bad said nothing about 
the hire of the dhow, though he had 
offered it so willingly, I thought it 
probable that shame of mentioning 
it in public had deterred him from 
alluding to the subject — bo begged a 
private oouferenoe. He then came to 
my house with Bombay and a slave, 
a confidant of his own, who could 
also speak Hindustani, and was told, 
through my medium Bombay, exactly 
what things I had brought with me. 
and requested to speak his mind 
freely, as I had called him especially 
for business, and we were now alone. 
His reserved nature had the mastery 
over him, and he still remained mute 
abont the price ; but again saying I 
oould have his dhow whenever I 
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cboae, he asked permiseion to retire, 
tad departed. Pooled at thij pro- 
cedure, I sent Bombay to obeera 
him^and find oat if he had any •ecret 
motive* for shirking ao direct an ap- 
peal, and empowered him to offer 
money in caae my cloth and powder 
did not afford sufficient inducement. 
Bombay aoon returned u mneb puz- 
iled aa myaelf, unable to crtxact 
any but the old answer— that I was 
welcome to the dhow, and that he 
would try and procure men for me. 
Aa a hint had reached me that the 
Shaykh oast covetous eye* on my 

f owder-mAganne, I tried enticing 
im to take some in part payment 
for her, but he replied that ne did 
not require anything in payment, 
but would gladly accept a little pow- 
der if I had any to spare. To this 
1 readily assented, os he had been 
so constant and liberal in his atten- 
tions to me ever linoo I landed on 
the island and became his guest, that 
I felt it was the least I oould do in 
return for his generosity. Indeed, he 
was constantly observing and inquir- 
ing what I wanted, and supplied 
everything in his power that I found 
difficult to obtain. Every day he 
brought presents of flesh, fowl, ducks 
(the Muscovite, brought from the 
coast), eggs, plantains, and ghee 
(clarified butter). 

The island of Kaeongd is about one 
mile long, a narrow high ridge of land 
lying nearly due north and south, and 
is devoid of trees, and only a small 
portion of it is under cultivation. 
The lake washes its north - western 
end r the remainder is encircled by a 
girdle of water about eighty yards 
broad. It appears, from being so 
imbedded in the land, to be a part of 
the coast to anybody approaching it 
from the sea. The population is very 
considerable, more bo than that of 
the other porta. They are extremely 
filthy in their habits, and are inoea- 
«ntlT inquisitive, as far at least as 
gratify ingtheir idle curiosity is con- 
cerned. From having no industrial 
occupations, they will stand for hours 
and hours together, watching any 
strange object, ana are, in conse- 
quence, an infinite peat to any 
stranger coming near them. In ap- 
psaranoe they are no* much unlike 
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the Kaffir, resembling that tribe both 
in site, height, and general bearing, 
having enlarged lipa, flattiah noaea, 
and frizzly woolly hair. They are 
very easily amused, and generally 
wear smiling faces. The women are 
better dressed than the mem having 
a eloth round the body, fastened 
under the arms, and reaching below 
the knees, and generally beads, brass 
necklaces, or other ornaments, while 
the latter only wear a single goat- 
skin slung game-hsg fashion over the 
shoulder, or, when they po«e* it, a 
short cloth tied, kilt fashion, round 
the waist. They lie about their huts 
like swine, with little more anima- 
tion on a warm day than the pig 
has when busking in a tri mm er 1 * 
sun. The mothers of these savage 
people have infinitely less affection 
than many savago beasts of my 
acquaintance. I have seen a mother 
bear, piled by constant fire, ob- 
stinately meet her death, by repeat- 
edly returning uuder a shower of 
bulleU, endeavouring to rescue her 
young from the gmap of intruding 
men. But here, for a simple loin- 
cloth or two human mothers eagerly 
exchanged their little offspring, de- 
livering them into perpetual bondage 
to my Belooch soldiers. 

Talking about slaves brings to 
recollection tho absurd statements 
that have been appearing in the 
newspapers and in parliamentary 
discussions, regarding the French 
and Portuguese slave transactions in 
the Mozambique Channel : leading 
people still to suppose, who know 
nothing about the Internal condition 
of Africa, that such a state of society 
can exist there as would induce the 
negroes to leave thoir easy homes and 
seek for hard service abroad. Nothing 
is more foreign to their inclinations. 
Nor can men be found willing to 
exile themselves as free Utlxnirtra in 
any part of these African regions. 
In the first placo, tho negro has as 
great an antipathy to work as a mad 
dog has to water ; he will avoid it by 
every stratagem within his power. 
It is true that the slaves whom the 
Arab merchants, or other men, have 
in their possession, never forsake 
their master, ft s if they disliked their 
state in bondage ; but then, when we 
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consider their position. what plea- 
sure or advantage would they derive 
by doing «o1 Daring the slave- 
hmitf when they are caught their 
country U devastated, their mends 
and relative* are either killed or are 
scattered to the wind*, and nothing 
but a wreck is left behind them. 
Agaiii, they enter upon a life which 
is new to them, and i* very faaednat- 
ing to their tastes ; and aa long aa 
they do remain with each kind mat- 
ter* aa the Arab* are, there i* no ne- 
cessity for our oommieerating them. 
They become elevated in their new 
state of existence, and are better off 
than in their precarious home*, ever 
in terror of being attacked. But 
under what is miscalled the Fret4a- 
bour system the whole matter ia en- 
tirely changed. Instead of living, as 
they in most part do, willingly with 
the families oi the Arabs, men of n 
superior order, and doing mild and 
congenial services, they get trans- 
ported against their will and inclina- 
tions to a foreign land, where, to live 
at all, they must labour like a beast; 
and yet this is only half the mischief. 
When a market for free labour m is 
onoe opened, when the draining poul- 
tice is onoe applied to Africa's exte- 
rior, then the interior will assuredly 
be drained of all its working men, 
and become more a waste than over. 
To *upply the markets with those 
/rre cixtiu becomes *o lucrative a 
means of gain that merchant* would 
•tick at no expedient in endeavouring 
to secure thorn. Tho oountry, so full 
as we have soen it of all tho uaeful 
necessaries of life, able to supply our 
markets and relievo our people by 
cheapening all commodities, would, 
if slavery was only permitted to in- 
crease, toon be devastated for the very 
minor consideration of improving a 
few small Islands in the Indian Ocean. 
On the contrary, slavery has only 
to be suppressed entirely, and the 
oountry would soon yield one-hun- 
dredfold more than ever it haa done 
before. The merchants themselves 
are aware of this, for every Hindi on 
the coast with whom I ever apoko 
on the subject of slavery, seemed 
confident that the true prosperity of 
Africa would only oommeaoe with 
the cessation of slavery. And they 
all say it would be far better for 
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them if slavery ware put down al- 
together than allowed to remain as 
it la, mbjcct to limited reatriotios ; 
for by this limitation many incon- 
venience* arise. Those who were 
permitted to retain slaves, have a 
great and distressing advantage over 
those who oonld not They ar- 
gue, and very properly, that in con- 
sequence of these slave -hums the 
oountry is kept in such a state of 
commotion that no one thinks it 
worth his while to make accumula- 
tions of property, and, oonseqnent- 

S ' , the negroes now only live for 
e day, and keep no granaries, 
never thinking of exerting them- 
selves to better their condition. 
Without doubt it is mainly owing 
to this unfortunate influence of 
slavery on African society, that 
we have been kept so loDg ignor- 
ant of the vast resources of Eastern 
and Central Africa — a vast field lull 
of resources, which would be of so 
much value to Zanzibar and neigh- 
bouring India, were it only pro- 
perly developed but I have been 
digreasing, and must again return to 
Kasengd 

Tho village is very large and 
straggling, and consists of a collec- 
tion of haycock-looking huts, framed 
with wood or boughs, and covered 
over with graaa Kasanga’s palace 
is the grandest one amongst them. 
This monarch is a very amiable dee- 

S ti, and is liked in consequence. 

e presented me with a goat and 
some grain, in return for which I 
gave a lcahongo (or tribute-fee) of 
three Dhotis, two Kitindis, and two 
Fundaa, equal to twenty necklace# 
of large blue bead*. The food of 
these people consists chiefly of fish 
and fowls, both of which are very 
abundant All other articles of con- 
sumption, except a very little grown 
on the spot, are imported from the 
mainland, and are, in conaequenoe, 
dear. The surrounding oountry, 
however, is very highly cultivated — 
so much so, that it exports for the 
Umi and other distant market*. 
Tne Africans have no religion, un- 
less Fetishism may be considered 
such. They use charms to keep off 
the evil eye, and believe in fortune- 
teller*. Their church is called Ugan- 
ga, and the parson Mganga, the plural 
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of whidL prieota, change* to Wiig- 
anga. The prefix** U, Jf, and net, 
ltd tned uniformly throughout this 
land from Zanzibar, to denote re- 
spectively, U. oountrv or plaoe, M, 
an individual, and Wa for plurality, 
aa in tribe or people : thus, Uganda, 
Mganga, Waganga, or UnjammSsi, 
Mnjamuftii, W anjanmfiii. 

136k. — The dhow came in this 
evening, bringing oows and goat*, 
oU, ghee, and other article* of con- 
sumption not found immediately 
in this neighbourhood. She looked 
very graceful in contrast to the 
wretched little canoe*, and came 
moving alowly nn the emooth waters 
of the channel decked in her white 
aaila, like a *wan upon “a garden 
reach." The nert day the Shaykh 
declared himself endeavouring to se- 
cure some men, bnt none appeared. 
The day following he told me that 
the dhow wa* out of repair, and 
mint be mended. And the succeed- 
ing day be coupled shift* and ex- 
cuse* with promise* and hopes, so 
likely to be further deferred, that 
my patience was fairly up*et; and 
on the 17th, a* nothing was settled, 
we had a little tiff. I accused him 
of detaining me in the hope* of 
getting powdeT, fur as vet m» ar- 
mourer had not succeeded in opening 
my chest, from which I knew he 
wanted some ■ at any rate, I oould 
see no other cause for his desiring my 
further stay there, when even Bom- 
bay had notified his displeasure at 
these long -continued procrastinations. 
The Shaykh, however, very quietly 
denied the imputation, declaring that 
he desired nothing but what I might 
frankly give, anu continued his for- 
mer kinunoases as though nothing 
had happened. I then begged his 
counsel as to the beet mode of 
proceeding, upon which he advised 
my returning to Uiiji, where an 
Arab merchant called Shaykh Said 
bin Miqid, with many men of the 
•ort I required, was reported to be 
arriving. In the meanwhile, during 
his abience at Uruwwa, he would 
authorise his agent to make the 
dhow over to me whenever I should 
come or send for it It is needless 
to say how easily, had my hands 
now been free to sot, I might hare 


availed myself of this tempting op- 
portunity of acoampanyingSbaykh 
Homed on his journey to Uruwwa, 
and have thus nearly ootmected this 
line from Zanxibnr with the Portu- 
guese and Dr Livingstone's route* to 
Loando on the wesfern coast. The 
Shaykh describe* the road* as easy 
to travel over, for the track lay 
aero** an undulating country’, in- 
tersected by many small insignifi- 
cant streams, which only oontnoute 
to fertilise the land, and pre- 
sent no obstacles whatever. The 
line is cheap, and affords pro vi- 
sions in abundance. It may appear 
odd that men should go so far into 
the interior of Africa to procure 
ivory, when undoubtedly much is to 
bo brand at places not half so dis- 
tant from Zanzibar, but the reason 
of it is simple. The nearer coun- 
tries have become so overstocked 
with beads and cloth, that ivory 
there has risen to so great a prioe, it 
does not pay it* transport, Henoe 
every succeeding year finds the Arab* 
penetrating farther inland. Now, it 
will be seen that the Zanzibar Arab* 
have reached the uttermost limit* of 
their tether ; for Uruwwa is half-way 
across tho continent, and in a few 
years they must unite their labours 
with the people who come from Loan- 
do on the opposite coast. As to obtain 
the dhow would, in our hampered 
state, have been of much importance 
—for our cloth and supplies were all 
fast ebbing away— I did not yet 
give in applying for it, and next nay 
tried another device to tempt this 
wily Arab, by offering 000 dollars, or 
£100, if he would defer his journey 
for a short time, and accompany us 
round the lake. This was a larpo, 
and evidently an unexpected oft or, 
and tried his cupidity sorely ; it pro- 
duced a nervous fidgetiness, anti he 
begged leave to rot ire and oon the 
matter over. Neit day he said he 
was sorry that he must decline, for 
hi* business would not stand defer- 
ment, but declared himself willing 
to soil with us on his return from 
Uruwwa, three months hence, if we 
could only *t*y till then. 

Feeling now satisfled that nothing 
would prevail npon the Shaykh to let 
u* have the dhow, I wished to quit 
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the island, and return to Ujiii, but 
found the crew had taken French 
leave, and gone foraging on the main- 
land, where, all gram being so much 
cheaper than at Ujyi, they wanted 
to procure a supply. I therefore 
employed the day in strolling all 
over the ill and, and took bearings of 
some of the principal features of the 
lake : of Thembwe, a distant pro- 
montory on the western shore south of 
this, which i a occupied by a powerful 
sultan, and contains a large popula- 
tion t>f very boisterous savages - of 
TJknngwe, on the east shore, and 
the island of Kivira and Kabizia. I 
could also see two other small 
islands lying amidst these larger 
ones, — too small for habitation. 
Though my canoe arrived on the 
20th, bad weather prevented our 
leaving till the 2 2d morning, com- 
pleting twelve days at KasengfL I 
now took leavo of my generous 
host, and bidding adieu to Kaseug^, 
toon arrived ana spent the day at 
Kabiria. 

23d .— We crosaod over to Ki- 
vira, and pitched the tent in our 
iormer harbour. Next day we halted 
from stress of weather ; and tho fol- 
lowing day also remaining boisterous, 
we could not put to sea- but to 
obtain u better view of the Lake, and 
watch the weather Tor choosing a 
favourable time to cross, we changed 
Khambi for a place farther up the 
island. 

2-KA. — Wo moved out two miles 
in the morning, but returned nguin 
from fear uf the weather, as the 
sailors could discern a small but 
very alarming-looking cloud many 
miles distant, hanging on the top 
of one of the hills, and there was 
a geutle breose. In the evening, 
as the portentous elements still 
frowned upon us, the wise crew sur- 
mised that the to/owf/u (church) 
wai angry at my endeavouring to 
carry across the water* the goat 
which the Sultan had given me, and 
which, they said, ought never to 
have left the spot it was presented in 
alive ; and declared their intention 
of applying to the mgonga (priest) 
to ascertain his opinion before ven- 
turing out again. As the goat had 
just given a kid, and produced a 


good supply of mf1k 1 1 was anxious 
to bring her to Ujhi for my sick 
companion, and told the sailors 
so ■ yet still they persisted, and 
said they would run away rather 
than venture on the water with the 
goat again. Than fearing detention, 
and guessing their motive was only 
to obtain a share in the eating her, 
I killed both kid and mother at 
onoe, and divided them amongst my 
party, taking care that none of the 
crew received any of the flesh At 
night we sallied forth again, but 
soon returned from the same cause 
that hindered us in the morning. 
And I did not spare the men's feel- 
ings who had caused the death of 
my goat in the morning, now that 
their superstitious fears concerning 
it, if they ever possessed any, were 
proven to be without foundation. 

27tA.~ We took our final depar- 
ture from Kivira in the morning, 
and crossed the broad lake again 
in fourteen hours, two of them, as 
before, being spent in pipes and rest. 
I have now measured the Lake's 
centre pretty satisfactorily by trian- 
gulation, by compass in connection 
with astronomical observation, and 
twice by dead -reckoning. It is 
twenty six miles broad at the place 
of crossing, which is its narrowest 
central part. But alaa that I should 
have omitted to bring a sounding- 
line with me. and not have ascer- 
tained that highly interesting fea- 
ture— ita depth There is voiy little 
doubt in my mind but that its bed 
is very deep, owing to the trough- 
like formation of it, and also because 
I have seen my crew haul up fishing - 
basketa, mink in the sea near to the 
Bhore, from very considerable depths, 
by long ropes with trimmer* at- 
tached. For the benefit of *oience, 
and as a hint to future travellers, I 
will mention that had I brought 
a lead, I might, as if by accident, 
have dropped it in the sen when 
they were resting— have tapped the 
bottom and ascertained its depth— 
whilst the superstitious crew would 
have only wondered in rain as to 
what I was about Let easy- chair 
geographers now take leaton by 
this passage across the lake of 
twenty-six mile*, and know for the 
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fa tore, that if they will hare 
lakes of great and imaginative 
breadth- they ahould stud them 
with islands at distances not more 
than thirty milea asunder; for no 
Nsgoe canoes dare ever venture 
on a broader shoot of water than I 
have now crossed. And if they 
cannot hear of islands on a sheet of 
water as broad as the Slug alluded 
to before — which they affirmed was 
crowed by negroea— let them pause 
before describing anything so ridicu- 
lous. 

£8£A. — We started up coast early, 
and at 10 a.m. put in amongst 
some roods opposite the Luguvu 
river, m the wind, rain, and waves 
hail very neariy swamped the boat, 
and drenched us all from head to 
foot I pitched the tent in the 
canoe, to protect me from the storm, 
hut it only served to keep the wind 
from blowing on my wet clothes and 
chilling me, for wave after wave 
washed over the gunwale, and kept 
me and all my kit constantly drench- 
ed through. Three lingering miser- 
able hours were pawed in this 
fashion ; for there was no plaoe to 
land in, and we could not venture 
forward. Tho sea stated in the 
afternoon, and we gained Mgiti 
Khumbi. After a day’s halt, the 
weather being stormy, and every- 
thing being wet and comfortless, wo 
hailed with delight the succeeding 
sunny day, and making good our 
time, reached the old tree on the 
right tank of the mouth of tho 
Ruchd by 9 p.m. 

3 lif. — We arrived at Ujiji by 


breakfiut-tlme, when I disclosed to 
Oaptain Burton, then happily a little 
restored, the mortifying intelli- 

f enoe of my failing to procure the 
how. This moat have been doubly 
distressing to him, for he had been 
led to expect it by Khamis, whom I 
pa«ed at Kabixia, and who had de- 
livered Hamcd’i letter, stating that 
the dhow was at his service. The 
Shaykh’s manoeuvring with the dhow 
bears much the appearance of one 
anxious to obtain the credit of gen- 
erosity, without incurring the at- 
tendant inconvenience of Its reality. 
Otherwise I cannot divine what good 
his procrastinations and the moans 
he took for keeping me near him bo 
long could have boen to him ; for he 
made no overtures to me whatever. 
Bombay now thought, when it waa 
too late, that if I hail offered to give 
him 500 dollars’ worth of cloth, 
landed at his house, he could not 
havo resisted the offer. I give this 
notice for the advantage of any fu- 
ture explorers on the lake. I could 
not form a true estimate of the 
lake’s positive breadth, in oonso- 
quence of tho numberless bays and 

E romontories that diversify the rego- 
irity of its coast lino; but I should 
say that thirty to forty miles is pro- 
bably near the truth. 

This ooncludes my first indepen- 
dent travel in Central Africa ; and 
next mouth you shall havo my 
second journey to what I believe to 
be the fountains of The Nhjl 

J. H. Spike, 

C’bptm* 4&A B«n(jnl N. I. 
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A DEI AM Of TH1 DEAD. 


I dbeajcid that I found my- 
self suddenly in a place which im- 
p r ess e d me with an instantaneous 
kdm of strangeness ; it vu like 
nothing I had ever seen. I then be- 
came aware that my own state of 
feeling was like nothing I had ever 
felt It was a sensation of inex- 
pressible physical relief ; ell ailment, 
to which I had been familiarised, was 
gone— gone all weariness, heavrne*, 
inertness of muscle, of nerve, of spi- 
rit Time and its effects palpably — 


abruptly — lifted from me as a load 
may be lifted from the shoulders of 
a tired and sinking mam I was con- 
scious of an elasticity and lightness of 
frame, to which that of a vigorous 
schoolboy bounding into the play- 
ground can be bnt inadequately com- 
pared. My first idea was that I 
was made young again ; my second 
idea, which flashed on me as convic- 
tion, made me aware that I was dead. 
I said to myself. “ I am dead, and 
amongst the deam” With that oon- 
sdousnees came no awe, no fear, only 
the sensation of unutterable strange- 
ness, and a sentiment of intense curio- 
sity. The place in which t stood was 
the far end of an immense hall or 
chamber,— so immense that it baffles 
all attempt to oonvey a notion of the 
space. Its walls were proportion- 
ably lofty, it was without roof; 
above it a dull hlae sky, without 
cloud, without sun, moon, or star*. 
Along this hall human boings, dressed 
as we dress in life, were hurrying in 
various groups or detachments. Hut 
so vast was the place, that though I 
was aware there were millions of 
such beluga within the walla, they 
appeared like tiny rivulets running 
on through a mighty plain. I hast- 
ened towards one of these detach- 
ments, accosted a man, and said, 
“ Tell me, is it true that I am 
dead t ” 

“You are dead, of course,” said 
the man impatiently, without stop- 
ping. “ And you. too t " I asked. 

“All here are dead 1 We art The 
Dead." 

I caught the man by the arm, 
which I felt inquisitively. I won- 


dered to find it wo material, contrary 
to all my preoonodved notions. 

“ Bnt yon are no spirit 1 ” I mid ; 
“ this arm is flesh and blood. Can 
you explain 1 n 

“ Nothing is ever explained here " 
interruptedthe man, shaking me off 
He hurried on after the reat. and dis- 
appeared within what may be called 
a doorway ; but there was no door. 
There were many openings as for 
doors in tbe ball— none of them had 
doors. This also excited my curiosity. 
Why no doors t I walked lightly 
across the floor, pleased at the brisk- 
ness of my own step, and again I 
accosted a fellow -inmate of this 
strange place. 

“ Idw pardon,” said I oourteoualv, 
“ but why is this hall left unfinished ; 
why no doors where these lofty open- 
ings are left ! ” 

“ Find out for t ourself ; no explan- 
ations are given here" 

“ Stop one moment, I am a 
stranger just arrived. Many dear 
fricnos have come here before me. 
Tell me, I pray, how I am to find 
them?” 

“Find them! This is Infinity. 
Those who move on never return to 
the same place ; those who come 
after never catch up those who have 
gone before.” 

“ What ! shall I never see even my 
own mother! " 

“ Never. This ia Eternity ; once 
lost, for ever lost” 

“ But my own mother ! What has 
become ofher! whither hasahe gone?” 

“ How do I know ! ” 

“ But I that l overtake her,’* I ex- 
claimed angrily, 

“ And if you do !” said the man 
drily, “you would not know each 
other— you do not wear the same 
bodies as you did in life. Perhaps 
yon and I were intimate friends once. 
You do not know me now, nor I you. 
No knowledge of each other amongst 
The Dead.” 

The man hurried on through the 
opening, 1 waa so amazed at what 
he takf that I awoke. 

“This is the most extraordinary 
dream," I said to myself, when awake. 
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u How I wish that I oonld continue 
hi" In a few minute* I was asleep 
again, and there I was— exactly in the 
same plane in that hall where the 
man had left me, near the opening. 
I followed a string of paaengen 
through that opening into a narrow 
oorrioor— the same height of wall, 
the Game dull blue sky overhead. 

u How light it is," I said to a man 
in the throng, “ and ret there is no 

n and no moon, and no stare. Ia 
ways aa light here, and ia this 
day or is it night t " 
r ‘ Neither day nor night No day, 
no night, to the dead. Time here is 
dead too)" 

I tried in vain to keep this man in 
conversation. I tried in vain to 
make friends with others ; all 
answered curtly and impatiently, 
shaking me off and hurrying on. 
What now began most to perplex 
me, was the utter absence of all social 
intercourse. No one seemed to talk 
to another ; no two persons walked 
arm-in-arm. I said to myself — u In 
any city on earth one stranger may 
accost another, and get some infor- 
mation what he is to do — where he 
is to find a lodging. Society seems 
dissolved here — every one for him- 
self. It is well at least that I feel so 
strong and so young." 


throughout eienity!" Several of 
the crowd now stopped before a re- 
oe*e in the corridor; in this reoeu 
persons were serving out coffee, 
which I observed those who took 
paid for, I longed for the coffee, but 
I was seised with a prudent thrift. 
I thought, “ I must not fritter away 
any part of so small a sum, until I 
know at least how to got more." I 
resisted the coffee-shop*, and con- 
tinued to rove on — always in a build- 
ing. always in a labyrinth of hall*, 
and chambers, and puaagec. I ob- 
served that none of them seemed 
formed for residence, none of them 
were furnished, except here and there 
was a thin comfortless bench ag ains t 
the .tall underrated wall But 
always, always a building — always, 
always as within a single immea- 
surable house. I was seised with 
an intense longing to get out u If 
I could but find my way into the 
fields,’’ said I to myself—' ** if I oould 
bat wander into the country, I have 
been always »o fond of nature." 

Again 1 accosted a man. “ How 
can I get out of this building ? " 

w You can’t get out of it, you arc 
dead." 

“Yea, I know I am dead ; but I 
still long to see Nature." 

“ There ia no Nature here. Nature 


I passed ray hands over my limba 
Yea, I wax nosh and bloou. Sud- 
denly I began to feel hungry. This 
amazed me. Again I accosted one 
of the throng. H Can it be true that 
ono feels hunger here 1 do the Dead 
know hunger 1” 

* Hunger ! of course ; you have a 
body, have not you 1 " 

M And how can one get food ! " 

“ Find out for yourself” 

“ Stop, must one pay for it t " 
u Pay ! of course, of comae ; you 
cannot rob The Deail” The man was 
gone. 

I hurried on with the hurrying 
throng, and began to feel in my 
pockets. In my right tiouaer pocket 
I found a sovereign and twelve 
ahillings in silver, exactly the sum 
that I had in my pocket when I 
went to bed the night of that dream. 
Again I began to wonder, “ How did 
I bring this money with me, why no 
more f Oaa I get no more money 1 
Is this all that u to provide for me 


is finite — this is infinity." 

“But ia infinity circumscribed to 
this building!— no escape from these 
walls ! Explain." 

“ Explain I ” interrupted the man 
with great anger, aa if I had uttered 
something wicked • “ nothing is ever 
explained here. Wretch, leave me,” 
And the man broke away. 

I oontinuod to stride on through 
the building, alwayi trying to escape 
out of it Miles and miles, and 
leagues and leagues, I went on — 
always between those lofty walls, 
under that unchangeable sky. And 
I could nover get a peep into what 
lay beyond ; for to those walls there 
were no windows. 

I said to myself, “ If I were alive I 
should Iiave dropped with fatigue j but 
I feel no fatigue— not the least tired. 
Still, if I am to remain here, I should 
like to have a quiet lodging to my- 
self. Where can I reatt* 

Bo again I stopped a man— I say 
a man • for hitherto I had seen only 
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men, no -women— mm ranch m one 
■ee* every day in Oxford Street or 
Oheaptide. I ttopped a man, uy I * 
The expression is incorrect : no man 
ever • topped at my bidding, bat 
walked on while I spoke, and only 
walked faster when he escaped. And 
never again did I oome up to the 
same man. Well, then, I accosted a 
man : — “ What are the rule* of this 
place 1 Can one have a home as on 
earth 1 — can I have a lodging to my- 
self somewhere I ” 

“ Of coarse yon can.” 

“ Where shall I go for odc t — how 
am I to contrive — f” 

“ Find oat for yourself ; no one 
helps another here/’ 

“Bat stay. I have only got about 
me one ponnd twelve, la there dif- 
ference of fortune in thii place 1— are 
there wealth and poverty ? — do dome 
people come with more riches than 
othors t” 

“ To be sure,” 

“ And is it aa good a thing to bo 
rich here aa it is on earth f 1 

“Better. Poverty here is dread- 
ful; for here none lend, and none 
give.” 

“ X left a great deal of money be- 
hind me ; can’t I get at it now ?” 

“ Certainly Dot ; you should have 
brought more.” 

“ Alas 1 I did not know I was 
coming here. Bat I am quick and 
hardworking : I could make money 
easily enough in the earth I came 
from. Can money be made here ? ’’ 
“Yes!” 

“How— how ?" 

“ Find out for yourself.” 

The man escaped me. 

I woke a second time, revolving 
all I had seen in my dream, and 
much struck by the prosaic and 
practical character of the whole. 
“So very odd," I said, “that money 
should be of use amongst the dead. 
I will write down this dream to- 
morrow morning and I began to 
impress all its details on my memory. 
While so employed I fell asleep 
again, and again found myself ex- 
actly in the same spot on which I 
had last stood in this singular dream. 
I felt my pockets — only one pound 
twelve still. “What a fool was I 
not to take advantage of my waking, 


and bring more money with me ! " I 
said with a sigh, 

I now came into a desolate ban- 
quet-ball : in the midst was an im- 
mense table, and several thousand 
persons were sitting down to a feast 
I observed ornaments of plate on the 
table, and great profusion of wine, 
I approached : the table was full ; 
there was no room for me. And in- 
deed, though still hungry, I had no 
desire to jom the banqueters. I felt 
aa if I were not of them : no social 
sentiment bound me to them. But 
now, for the first time, I perceived 
women— women at the table. That 
sight gave me pleasure. I began to 
count them. At first I only distin- 
guished one or two ; gradually the 
number grow— so many that I ceased 
to count. “Well ; ” I said, “now I 
shall see something like gallantry 
and gaiety and affection amongst 
The Dead/' I was soon undeceived ; 
people ate and drank as on earth, 
out without mirth or talk — each 
helping himself. The men had no 
care for the women, the women had 
no care for the men. A dreary con- 
sciousness that love existed not 
amongst The Dead came over me, 
and I left the banquet-hall. I now 
came into another corridor, at the 
end of which, to my great joy, I de- 
scried what seemed a more open 
space. I caught a glimpse of green 
trees. A great throng was hurry- 
ing towards this space. I pressed 
forward in adv. nee of the throng, and 
entered first ; but I was disappoint- 
ed : the space was still within the 
building, the walls round it : only it 
resembled what the French call a 
/Vare d'armfs. The trees, planted in 
a formal row on cither side, as they 
are in a Plact cTanAc*, were small, 
stunted, and the foliage clipped, 
looking more narrowly, I perceived 
that they were not real trees, but of 
some painted metal ; and I thought 
of the words, “There is no nature 
here.’' While I was thus gating on 
the trees, the lower end of thii 
court had become filled with the 
crowd ; and suddenly, from an open- 
ing opposite to that ly which I and 
the crowd had entered, I heard a re- 
gular tramp os of the quick march 
of soldiers, and presently a defile of 
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armed men came into the Place— wo soldiers here has startled me ; for 


qnickly that I had only time to draw 
on one aide to escape being trodden 
down. They hastened to the upper 
part of the Place, and formed them- 
selves at the word of command- 
Them for the first time, I felt fear ; 
for these soldiers did not seem to 
me so human as all I had hitherto 
seen. There was something preter- 
human and ghastly in their aspect 
and their movement!. They were 
armed with muskets. In another 
moment, to my inconceivable sur- 
prise and horror, they fired upon 
the crowd at the far end, and then 
charged with the bayonet. They 
came so close by me, that I felt one 
of the soldiers graze me. But I did 
not recede ; on the contrary, I put 
myself somewhat in the way of the 
charge. For my predominant senti- 
ment throughout all this dream was 
curiosity, and I wished to know if 1 
oould be capable of bodily wound or 
bodily pain. Bat the soldiers spared 
me, and charged only on the crowd 
below. In an instant the ground 
was covered with victims— bruised, 
wounded, groaning, shrieking. Tbia 
erploit performed, the soldiers de- 
parted down the passage they had 
entered, as rapidly as they had 
marched in. 

It seemed to me that I felt no pity 
for the crowd, and no resentment 
against the soldier*. I only felt an 
exceeding surprise. However, I ap- 
proached the sufferers and said, H But 
are you sensible of wounds, being 
already deadt” A man, mangled 
and lacerated, answered impatiently, 
u Yea, yes— of course.” 

w But still, being dead, you cannot 
be killed, and that is some comfort." 

I got no answer to this re mart 
The sufferers gathered themselves up, 
no one helping the other ; anil, limp- 
ing and groaning, dispersed. I then 
addressed a man who was one of the 
few who were unhurt. He was taller, 
of better mien, and with a leu busy 
and anxious expression of counte- 
nance than those I had hitherto 
questioned. He gave me the idea of 
a person of rank. 

u Sir,” said I, insinuating into my 
manner all the polite respect I could 
convey to it, “ the appearance of 


where there are soldiers there must 
be Law and Government. Hither- 
to I have teen no trace of either, 
la there, then, a Government to 
this place 1 Where can one see it I 
Where does it reside I What are the 
Laws ? How can one avoid displeas- 
ing them 1 " 

Find out,” answered the man. in 
the same form of words which had so 
often chilled my questions, but in a 
milder voioo. 

14 At all events, then, there is a 
law of brute force that prevails here 
os on the earth,’’ I said in extreme 
wonder. 

“ Yes ■ but on earth it is under- 
stood. Here nothing is explained." 

“ Cnn I know evon why that 
crowd was punished ; whence the 
soldiers came ; whither they have 
now gone f ” 

“ Search — this is infinity. You 
have leisure enough before you ; you 
are in eternity.” 

The man woe gone. I passed very 
timorously and very wistfully along 
the passage from which the soldiers 
had emerged. 

Tho object of my curiosity now 
was, to get at the oat of that Law of 
Force which was so contrary to all 
my preconceived opinions. I felt a 
most awful consciousness of uncer- 
tainty. One might then, like that 
crowd, at any time be punished ; 
ono did not know wherefore. How 
act so as to avoid offence 1 While 
thus musing the atmoephore seemed 
darker, and I fonnd that I was in a 
very squalid part of the building ; it 
resembled, indeed, tho old laDes and 
courts of at Giles e (only still within 
the mansion), and infinitely more 
wretched. 

“ So then,” I said, “I do see 
poverty here at lost,” and I felt with 
proud satisfaction my one pound 
twolve. A miserable-looking lad now 
was beside me. He was resting on a 
heap of broken rubbish. Looking at 
him I observed that he was deform- 
ed, but not like any deformity I 
had seen in the living. I cannot do- 
scribe bow the deformity differed, 
oxcept that he showed me his hands, 
and they were not like human hands, 
but were distorted into lhapclrea 
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knots snd lumps. And I said, “ No 
•wonder you are poor, for yon cannot 
work with those hands. Man’s phy- 
siosl distinction from the brutes is 
chiefly in the formation of his hand 
Your hand is not the hand of man." 

And the lad langhsd, and that was 
the drat laugh I had heard amongst 
the dead 

“ Bat are yon not very unhappy T" 
Mid I in am&se. 

u Unhappy 1 No! I am dead” 

“ Did yon bring your infirmities 
with you, or did you contract them 
here P 

“ Here ! ” 

I was appalled 

“ How f by what misfortune or 
what sin ? ” 

The lad laughed again, and jump- 
ing off his block of rubbish, sidled 
away, mocking at me as he went 
with a vulgar gesture. 

“ Catch me at explaining said he, 
and was lost. 

Now a sort of despair, but an in- 
tellectual despair, seised me. T say 
intellectual, for with all my amaze 
and all my sense of solitude in that 
crowd, I never felt sad nor unhappy ; 
on the contrary I kept constantly 
saying to myself, “ After all it is a 
great thing to have done with life. — 
And to fed so woll and so young 1” 
But my intellect oppressed me ; it was 
in my way ; my curiosity woa so in- 
tense. my perplexities so unsolved, 
even dj conjecture. 

I got out of the squalid part of the 
building ; and in a small lobby I 
encountered a solitary being like 
myself. I joined him. 

T said, “ You and I seem both 
alone in this vast space. Can we not 
*ta»lore it in company 1 " 

Certainly not ; my way is not 
your way, nor yours mine. No two 
nave the same paths through in- 
finity." 

*' But," said L angrily, “ I always 
understood on the earth, that when 
we left it we should come into a re- 
gion of spirits. Where are the angels 
to guide us 1 I see them not. I 
have seen poverty and suffering, and 
brute foroe. But of blessed spirits 
above mankind, I have beheld none. 
And if this be infinity, such spirits 
must be hero." 


“ JPmd them out for yourself then, 
as I most find them out for myself. 
This is my way, that is yocra." 

“ One word more ; since I cannot 
discover those who have gone before 
me, whom I loved, I will wait for 
some one whom I have left on earth, 
and he will be my companion, for he 
will be as strange to this place as I 
am, and will want a friend, as I 
want someone. Tell me where I can 
watch and see the dead oome here 
from Ufa” 

“ Yea, that I can tell you. There 
are plenty of places in which you will 
see the dead drop down — there is 
such a place close by. You see that 
passage ; take it, and go straight 
on.” 

I did a* the man told me. I came 
to an open space always between 
Wind walls, but the outer wall seemed 
far loftier, soaring up, and soaring 
up, till the dull blue sky that rested 
on it appeared immeasurably re- 
mote. 

And down at my feet from this 
wall dropped a man. u You are one 
of the aead,” said I, approaching 
anxiously, “just left the world of 
the living ? ” 

He seemed bewildered for a mo- 
ment ; at last he answered, rubbing 
bis eyes, and in a kind of dreamy 
voice, “ Yea, I am dead.” 

“ Let us look at each other," said 
I ; “ perhaps we were friends in 
life.” 

We did look :t each other with- 
out recognition. But, indeed, as 
I hod been told, not amongst the 
myriads I had met, had 1 recog- 
nised one being I had ever known on 
earth. 

“Well ” said I, “this is the strangest 
place 1 There is no getting on in it 
alone ; no one will put you into the 
way of things. Let you and T^be ' 
friends now, whatever we were before. 
Take my arm ; we cannot fail to be 
more comfortable, if we keep to- 
gether." 

The man, who seemed half asleep, 
took my arm, and we went on to- 
gether. I was very much pleased and 
exceedingly proud to have found at 
last a oo m pan ion. I told him of alii 
had witnessed and experienced, of all 
my doubts and perplexities. He list- 
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ened 'with very little interest or atten- 
tion, still I wad glad that I had got 
him safe by the arm. 

" I don’t think it is such a bad 
place," said I, M if one could oooe get 
into the way of it But the first 
thing is to find a lodging to our- 
selves , and are yon not hungry t I 
am. By the by. what, money have 
you brought witu you 

Thereon my man looked at me sus- 
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pickrasly, and extricating him»lf 
from my arm, broke off ; and though 
I hastened to follow him, he wask*t 
in the infinity, and I felt that I tm 
once more amidst infinity — dead 
and alone. 

Bo X awoke, and I wrote down thia 
dream just u it happened ; and at* 
tempting no explanation, for no ex- 
planation wo* given to me. 

H murniw 
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Thi country is beginning to find 
out what it owe* to tho Coalition 
Cabinet and it* motley mas* of Libe- 
ral supporters. In order to replace 
the Whig chief* in offioe, — in order 
that Lou i a Napoleon might again see 
the author of tbo Conspiracy Bill at 
the head of the British Government, 
— and in order that Lord John Kus- 
sell might once more exhibit how 
easily he it overreached by foreign 
diplomatists, — for these several rea- 
sons, of which the first it of course 
the chief, the Liberal party combined 
to cut short the career of the Con- 
servative Administration, and there- 
by Hung back into the void the many 
excellent measures, of legal and other 
reform, which that Administration 
had introduced. For thi* the coun- 
try has had no equivalent Aa re- 
gard* foreign affaire, every one know* 
in what a olundering and offensive 
position the peace ofvillafranca ha* 
plaoed the British Government in 
the eyes of Europe. And if we turn 
for compensation to home affaire, 
what do we find 1 Nothing 1 Not a 
single measure has been proposed by 
the new Cabinet. They do not appear 
to have given a single successful 
thought to the work of internal im- 
provement. Possibly the oocupants 
of Downing Street had too much to 
do in keeping on good terms with 
OCH5 another, to have any spare 
strength left to devote to the inte- 
rest* of the public. Yet the session, 
after all, has not been wholly unpro- 
fitable. It has cleared the public 
apprehension upon something more 
than the administrative incapacity 


of the Ministry ; for it haa made 
plain, also, the disgraceful oormption 
of the Liberal party and the hypo- 
critical effrontoiy of tho Liberal 
chiefs. The session has been short, 
but it has served to exhibit the Libe- 
ral party in an aapoct which the coun- 
try will not soon forget, It begin 
amidst a chorus of Liberal invectives 
against tho Conservative Ministry for 
corrupting the constituencies ; it has 
ended amidst a wail of the Liberals 
over lost Boats, lost money, lost repu- 
tation ; and some of them, ptofessori 
of most Pharisaic purity, are now go- 
ing about in a state of moral unclean- 
neas which no amount of whitewash- 
ing will ever cover any more. Even 
the house of Bright has fallen into a 
lamentable state of impurity. And 
that Brutus of politics, so implacable 
towards the fabulous failings of bis 
opponents, ought now to stand forth os 
the moral executioner of those of his 
own household. It is a pretty spec- 
tacle for those who havo hitherto be- 
lieved that the purity of the Liberals 
corresponded with their glowing pro- 
fessions. The Liberal journals are 
silent on the subject. It is a disgrace 
too deep to be apologised for— the 
facts are too indisputable to be ex- 
plained away. In some quarter*, in- 
deed, it is faintly suggested that thia 
is the first time Liberalism has lost 
hervirtue. But tbo examination made 
by the Parliamentary Committees de- 
monstrates authoritatively that this 
is no virgin lapse, and that the illici t 
connection between LiberalWu and 
bribery has been carried on for a long 
time. The evidence of this is so 
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stroeg, that the Daily Nem prefers 
to mine a clean breast of it With 
a naiveti that certainly borders on 
the ooolest effrontery, it admits that 
u the old system of management has 
broken down ! "—and that the “seats 
lost to the liberals by the decisions 
of the Committees" shpw plainly that 
some other kind of “ management ” 
must be had recourse to. Are the Jo- 
seph Surfaces of Liberalism at length 
going to open their eyes to the truth 
that honesty is the best policy, and 
that instead of professing so much 
virtue they would do better to prac- 
tise a little of it t 

“ Organised calumny," as Roebuck, 
who knowi them well, kaa told us, is 
the forte of the Whig party. It is 
an engine of party which they have 
ever worked most assiduously, and 
upon which they plaoe great reliance 
in all their contests with their rivals. 
It is thoir Armstrong gun, brought 
out on all occasions when the tide of 
battle threatens to go against them. 
And its volleys, it must be admitted, 


isolation. Hot so. His old friends, 
Lord Derby and the Conservatives, 
bade fair to win the day ; and with an 
intensity of hate which none but an 
apostate can feel, Sir Jimcs roused 
himself to spoil their triumph. Call- 
ing to his aid the most daring ca- 
lumny, and appealing to the ignorant 
prejudices of the masses, he accused 
the Government of the moat flagi- 
tious practices for corrupting the 
constituencies. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, he told his audienoe, 
had been subscribed by the Tories to 
buy votes and “ foully pack the new 
Parliament.” Lord Derby himself, he 
said, boasted that he had subscribed 
£20,000 for that iniquitous purpose. 
Sir John Pakingtou, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, was making an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the public 
money for the purpose of securing ad- 
ditional votes in tne seaports. Gen- 
eral Peel, the Secretary at War, waa 
building useless barracks at Berwick, 
in order to buy up that constituency ; 
and, in order to secure the votes 0/ the 


are very effective : for as long as a 
party which panders tot ho mass*?*, 
and whose grand professions of prin- 
ciple have not been found out to be 
but a whitewash over corruption, fills 
the journals with calnmniea against 
ita opponents, the public seldom fails 
to believe the greater part of what it 
is told. Four months ago the Liberal 
party were in a most excited state of 
mingled hope and desperation. They 
had been looking forward to the Miu- 
istcrial Reform Bill as a question 
which would surely reinstate them in 
power ; but nfter playing their trump- 
card upou it, they found themselves 
sent back totheir constituencies, with 
the public mind showing symptoms 
of ita inclination to turn against them. 
In this emergency their Armstrong 
gun of calumny was brought out as 
usual, and Sir James Graham took 
upon himself to tire the first round. 
How, consistently with any feeliDg of 
personal integrity, Sir James Graham 
could conduct himself in the manner 
he did, we do not pretend to explain. 
On the hasting* of Carlisle, elated at 
his nephew's being re turned to Parlia- 
ment aloDg with him, one would have 
thought that the milk of human kind- 
ness would have displaced for a mo- 
ment that soured and bitter spirit pro- 
duced in him by his recent political 


publicans and t nnkcrjxrs all over the 
country , the rale of billet-money, said 
Sir James, had been tiebled, by an 
arbitrary act of the Government 
Fifthly, a compact had been made 
with the Pope ; by the promise of 
another Catholic University in Ire- 
land. And, sixthly, there was the 
Galway contract, of which Sir James 
said — “ It would have been cheaper 
for the people of England to give the 
Government £100,000 capital to be 
expended as secret-service money in 
buying up tho Galway vote* and de- 
bauching the voters, rather than this 
£70,000 under contract for Beven 
years II” We do not know where to 
find a parallel to the exhibition which 
this bitter and unscrupulous old man 
made on the hustings of Carlisle. He, 
a Privy Councillor of her Maiesty, 
dared openly and ostentatiously to 
charge the Government, oollectively 
and severally, with acts of gross 
political corruption, practised with a 
view “ foully to pack the new 
Parliament ; * and yet every charge 
which he made was, to use Dis- 
raeli’s w oil-merited epithet, “an im- 
pudent fabrication." Lord Derby 
had never subscribed £20,000, nor 
£10,000, nor £fi,000 ; and the fabulous 
sums alleged to have been subscribed 
by the Carlton Club enisled nowhere 
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■are in the heated and ranoorooa 
tmegjnatkm of the veteran Member 
for Carlisle. The building' of bar- 
rack* at Berwick, and the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the Admiralty, 
were pare invention*. An “Inde- 
pendent Liberal” himaelf came for- 
ward to approve moat highly of the 
Galway contract ; not a trace of 
bribery was alleged to have taken 
place at the Galway election^ and the 
town ret anted an oppoaitiooiit a* 
before. No promise had been made 
of a new university to Ireland ; and 
as to the compact with the Pope, the 
election riot* at Limerick (of which 
we shall speak by-and-by) at once 
sent that calumny into oblivion. 
Lastly, an regards the increase of the 
billet-money— which Sir Jamei de- 
clared had been made by an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable act of the Govern- 
ment, and with a view to influence the 
election!, — that increase had been re- 
commended by a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, and had actually been intro- 
duced into the Mutiny Act, and voted 
by the House of Comm one, before 
there waa any expectation of a disso- 
lution at all ! Such were the fabri- 
cationa *et afloat by the Knight of 
Netherby,ond which were assiauoua- 
ly kept up ns long aa possible by the 
Liberal journals. No one envied Sir 
James Graham’s position when Par- 
liament reassembled. He had been 
called to account by Sir John Paking- 
ton and General Peel, and had to 
withdraw his calumnies in the news- 
papers ; and on the very first night 
of the session Lord Derby gave him 
an equally flat contradiction, which 
he had likewise to swallow with 
whatever grace was left him. No 
wonder, then, that when at length he 
rose in bis place, smarting under the 
cutting sarcasm* of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and oomplained of hia 
“painful position,” ana of Mr Dis- 
raeli’s remarks as a breach of u the 
established rule among qmtlewv” 
he was met by the scornful laugh of 
the House, and was only tolerated to 
a close on account of his age and long 
service in the council* of the nation. 

Lord Palmerston likewise took up 
the cry of corruption against the Min- 
istry, — oonflning himaelf, however, 
with due caution, to a vague allega- 
tion, and avoiding that " condesoenfl- 
ing upon particulars * which brought 
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the reckless Knight of Netherby to so 
much grief In concert with his 
party, the noble Yisooont took hia 
part in the plan of u organised calum- 
ny" directed against the Conservative 
Ministry. And when Parliament 
met, those who were present on the 
night of the 7th June will remember 
tbe grand bow-wow manner in which 
the present Premier gave the House 
to understand that if be did not ut- 
terly overwhelm the Ministr y with 
proofs of their electoral corruption, 
it was only because ho was merciful, 
and would not do so just yet “The 
dissolution,” he said, 7 ‘ was a culpable 
proceeding— it was sacrificing what 
might eventually have been great 
national interests, in order to scram- 
ble for a few votes at different hus- 
tings. Tho right hon. gentleman 
spoke with great levity of tne charges 
made against the Government Tor 
irregular practices at the elections in 
oertain parts of the country. I am 
not going to enter into that question 
now. But I will venture to tell him 
[hero the noble Viscount gave a moat 
meaning and mysterious shake of the 
head and right arm] that, before any 
groat length of time has passed, tlicre 
will be plenty of occasions — many 
more, perhaps, than will be agree- 
able to hon. gentlemen opposite— 
when that subject will be brought 
under our notice.” It stands recorded 
in the Timn that the only ostensible 
effect which this produoed in the 
House was “a laugh" — which we 
are free to admit came from the Con- 
servatives, who knew that it was all 
blank-cartridge work, designed to 
make a noise and smoke for the mo- 
ment That stanch Whig official, 
Mr Wilson, followed suit and in 
backing up the inuendoea of his chief, 
mode special allusion to the hardship 
which the u sinful” Ministry had in- 
flicted upon himself “ He main- 
tained that tho dissolution was s sin- 
ful and unworthy act In his own 
case (he said) the whole weight and 
strength of the Government were 
brought to bear to induce his consti- 
tuents to return a verdict in their 
favour ; and it might be his duty to 
bring before the House the manner 
in which the whole strength of the 
Government bad been brought to 
bear again it him.” Mr Wilson’s 
opinions of duty apparently altered, 
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tor lie Mirer favoured tbs House with 
any further allusion to the hardships 
which he had *o patriotically endured 
and triumphantly overcome. But, 
as the beat comment on hit com- 
plaint, we may mention that when 
a new election shortly afterwards 
took plaoe, the Conserv ati ves stood 
higher on the poll than before; so 
that, whereas in April the Liberals 
were ahead by 123, at the election 
after the new Ministry was in power 
the majority of the Liberal candidate 
was only 49 I 

Little as the Derby Administration 
and its supporters eared for these 
charges, knowing them to be a mere 
sham on the part of their opponents, 
yet the sham served Lord Palmer- 
ston and his Whig friends very well. 
It was known that there were a good 
many waverers in the Liberal camp ■ 
and now could they be better secured 
than by daring them to vote for a 
Ministry whicn had exercised such 
extraordinarily gross corruption, and 
whoee majority, if they were even to 
got one, would soon be turned into a 
minority by the damaging exposures 
before the Election Committees f Mr 
Laing honestly confessed that ho 
voted against the Ministry with the 
greatest reluctance, and only because 
he thought himself bound by personal 
honour to vote with his party ■ and 
many others voted in a similar name 
of mind— the only issue presented to 
them by their leaders being, whether 
they would have a Liberal Govern- 
ment, or, in the face of the country, 
show themselves supporters of a Tory 
Ministry which had been bribing 
right and left, and debauching the 
constituencies T Aa the result of theso 
tactics the Conservative Ministry was 
outvoted by 13,— a narrow majority 
at best, but worth nothing as a stable 
source of strength, seeing that while 
the Conservatives form a compact 
phalanx, the Liberal party is split 
into most discordant sections. But 
ere the session ended, that majority, 
small as it was, had all but sunk to 
sera It soon became evident that 
members had voted against the Min- 
istry on the l Oth of June who had no 
right to vote, or even to be in the 
House it all No sooner did the 
Election Committees begin their 
work than the n daiTs doien," who 
had placed Lord Palmerston in 
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power, were found to be " mem of 
straw —most of them having got 
their seats by the most shameleM 
bribery. And on the 11th of August 
— exactly two months after the Libe- 
ral journals announced the defeat of 
the Conservatives, the same journals 
had to confess that eight of tne libe- 
ral majority had been unseated fox 
bribery, and that two of the seats thus 
rendered vacant had b«m gained by 
Conservatives ; while the elevation of 
Mr Labouchere to the peerage had 
given another gain to the Conserva- 
tives at Taunton ! In other words, 
exactly two months after the liberals 
had replaced themselves in office by 
a majority of 13, that majority had 
been reduced by the derisions of 
committees and new elections to only 
one ; and the Liberals who had been 
bo boastful of their own virtue, and 
so profuse in charges of corruption 
against their opponents, were them- 
selves found to have been the very 
chief of sinners I Well might the 
Daily Newt, on the twelfth of Au- 
gust, thuB lament over the havoc that 
was thou taking place, not on the 
moors, but in the oommitteo-rooms I 
“ It is pretty clear that the present 
Byatem of what is called managing 
elections, as far as the Liberal party 
is concerned, will never do. Seat 
after seat has been lost to the libe- 
rals by the decisions of commit- 
tees, while the Conservatives have 
hitherto managed to escape And 
what is far worse, of the new elections 
that have taken place, two out of 
three havo resulted in the substitution 
of adversaries for friends. In a word, 
the old system of management has 
broken down." “ For the first time in 
half a century Taunton is now repre- 
sented by two opponents. As for 
Dartmouth, after a vain show of 
fight, it was unaccountably abandoned 
to the enemy. We cannot refrain 
from asking plainly, why was this ? 
The last election for Dartmouth was 
declared void on aooount of bribery : 
was it thought inexpedient to risk 
another thaw-up next seaaiont” 

There was little doing in the Hooee 
of Commons during the last fortnight 
of the session, but any one was well 
repaid for his trouble who, during 
that period, visited the oommittee- 
rdbma. Wo say trouble, for the 
thing had its discomforts as well as 
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its amusement If one of the public, 
and not of the privileged few who 
had aooen within the barrier, after 
•queering yourself in at the door, 
you found yourself in the midtt or 
a perspiring crowd filling one aide 
of a spacious chamber overlooking 
the pestiferous Thame*. At a table 
within the barrier sit the members 
of the committee, and facing them the 
legal gentlemen, and the unhappy 
witness whom for the time they 
happen to have upon the rack. The 
greater part of the petitions against 
the return of the Conservative* had 
been withdrawn. They were got up 
merely with a view to direct preju- 
dice against the Conservative Minis- 
try at the opening of the session, and, 
having eerved this purpose, were im- 
mediately atsmdoned. Therefore it 
was Conservative petitions against 
Liberal membon that formed the bulk 
of the first cases tried. And foremost 
on the list is the Wakefield petition, 
charging Mr Bright’s brother-in-law, 
W. H. Leathajm with having unlaw- 
fully obtained the seat by means of 
bribory. Here the Committee beg 
the horn gentleman to inform them 
whether it is the case that £1100 
have been spent in securing his 
return, and make inquiries as to 
who were the fortunate recipients 
of this “ liberal" disbursement. To 
which the brother-in-law of the 
immaculate Mr Bright replied that 
“ho had paid Mr Wainwright (his 
agent) two cheques — one for £200, 
and toe other for £500 ■ in addition, 
the expenses accounted for to the 
auditor were upwards of £400 ; and 
he believed there were some small 
accounts still unsettled.” As to how 
the money had gonCj was a very pain- 
ful branch of toe inquiry; ana the 
stanchest old Toiy could hardly have 
helped commiserating this “advanced 
Liberal” in his humiliating dilemma. 
On the famous 10th of June Mr W. 
H. Leatham could not oonstrain him- 
self to give a silent vote against the 
Ministry. A Reformer so illustri- 
ously connected ss he, and specially 
deputed to second his brother-in-law 
in his crusade against aristocratic 
influence and corruption, ha mut 
tell the Home why he condemned 
the Ministry. “ As a new member " 
he said, " he felt the grave responsi- 
TQL L1XXTL— 50. DXXT1L 
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bility of the vote he was called upon 
to give. But he was sent to Parlia- 
ment on one question — that of politi- 
cal reform; and on the ground of 
that question he must vote against 
the Go venunent. They failed in 

their measure of Reform, and he be- 
lieved the forty-shilling freeholders 
would neveT forget the insult which 
that measure put upon them.” Here, 
then, was a special champion of Re- 
form — one whoso deputed mission it 
was to freo the constituencies from 
the bribe* and the country from the 
rule, of the corrupt Conservative*. 
But very uncomfortable does he look 
now, though seated in the softest of 
easy -chair* ; and those who look on 
begin to understand why he should 
be so eager a champion of the borough 
freemen— those being notoriously the 
class of all others moat accessible to 
bribes. Wakefield is one of the 
boroughs created by tho Reform Bill 
of 1832, and Mr Leotliom is a politi- 
cal puritan of tho moat “ advanced” 
school— a relativo and chosen lieu- 
tenant of Mr Bright’s ; yet what do 
we find proved of this Reform 
borough and Reform champion f 
The evidence adduced before the 
Committee clearly established the 
prevalence of tho most disgraceful 
corruption on tho part of the Liberal 
member — the tariff of bribery ranging 
from £10 to £30 for a vote, accord- 
ing to tho hour of the day and tho 
aspect of the polL And the Com- 
mittee found and declared, “ That 
it was proved to them that Thomas 
Beaumont baa been bribed by the 
payment of £10 • that John Jackson 
naa been bribed by tho payment of 
£30; that John Cousins has been 
bribed by the payment of £25 ; and 
that George Senior has been bribed 
by the payment of £30.” And their 
unanimous decision is, “That William 
Henry Leatham was by his agents 
guilty of bribory at the last election 
tor the borough of Wakefield ;” that 
therefore “he is not duly elected to 
serve in the present Parliament and 
“that the Last election for^the said 
borough is a void election." While 
this exposure was overwhelming 
the house of Bright, in another room 
another committee waa pronouncing 
a similar sentence upon another Lt- 
bcrsl,-Hleclaruig that Mr Schenley 
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wma not duly elected for Dartmouth , 
beouue be also, by hi* agent*, had been 
guilty of bribery. About the nine 
time two of the petition* presented 
by the Liberal* against Conservative 
member* failed,— at the same time 
involving another Liberal in the sen- 
tence of oorrnption : Mr A*tell was 
declared duly elected for Ashburton • 
and for Aylesbury, Mr Bernard and 
Mr Smith (Conservative*) were alto 
found duly elected ; while the election 
of Wentworth (liberal) wat pro- 
nounced void, as bribery had been 
practised by hie agent 
The Gloucester case coat the 
Liberal* two more seats, and more 
disgrace. The disclosures were droll 
os well as startling. It appears that 
the state of parties in Gloucester ia 
nearly balanced, and the better class 
of Liberals had reeolvod not to at- 
tempt to monopolise both seats. But 
there is a Reform Club in Gloucester, 
and this resolve did not tally with 
their wishes— whatever their wishes 
may have been. A deputation from 
the club accordingly proceed to Lon- 
don, and under their patronage Mr 
Monk came down to canvass the 
borough. The tactics adopted on his 
side appear to have been very simple. 
It was openly proclaimed that “ if 
money could do it, Mr Monk would 
win; 5 ’ and the local journal on the 
Liberal side significantly announced 
that, in addition to his other pre- 
eminent excellences, Mr Monk had a 
father-in-law who was a millionnaire, 
and from whom great things might 
be expected if Mr Monk wore re- 
turned. A great change now took 
place on the part of the loading 
Liberals, who had hitherto kept aloof 
from the intruder ; and Mr Price, 
their candidate— and who might still 
have been one of the members for 
Gloucester but for this suicidal step 
— now came forward to “ sail in the 
same boat ” with the long- pursed Mr 
Monk. From this time up to the 
election, threats, bribe*, and per- 
suasive supplies of drink were em- 
ployed on the ride of the Liberals, 
who talked openly of the necessity of 
u fighting the Tories with their own 
weapon*!" Their method of doing 
this was to hand over large sums to 
several trusted individuals, each of 
whom wa* expected to secure a 
given number of rote* — the residue 
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of these large sums (if any) apparently 
going into the pocket* of the trusted 
individuals, Ihe chief person* who 
figured in thi* procea* of u farming ** 
bribery were a grocer, a bookseller, 
a Mr Wilton, " doctor to the Reform 
Club,* and a Mr Jacob* * of the 
‘ Little Dustpan.’ * These individual* 
seem to have found that it wa* no 
easy matter satiating the love of lucre 
on the part of the free and indepen- 
dent Liberal* of Gloucester ; for we 
find in the evidence that the grocer 
soon professed himself run dry, that 
the surgeon was bled to exhaustion, 
and the “ Little Dustpan ” quite 
cleaned out In this extremity an 
agent, Clark, from London, arrived 
on the scene, and with him a Mr 
Thompson, who was a very sub- 
stantial existence for the time, but 
who has now vanished into a mere 
golden myth,— nobody knowingwhat 
has become of him, and Mr Monk 
deponing that he never once heard of 
him before I This mythical being, 
however, brought with him freah 
supplies of “ the needfhl,” and re- 
vived the exhausted hopes of the 
local agents by assuring them that 
he can get ±1000 more than he 
brought with him : and among other 
disbursements, Mr Clark depones 
that, after the first hour’s polling. 
“ Thompson paid Wilton £60 more? 4 
We need not go farther into the 
curious details of this shameless cor- 
ruption ; but we have showD enough 
of it to satisfy any one that the Com- 
mittee did not judge harshly when 
they decided that the election was 
null and void, and that both of the 
Liberal sitting members had been 
guilty of briber? through their agents. 

The case of Norwich was equally 
damaging (coating them two votes) 
and disgraceful to the Liberal party. 
Here we shall content ourselves with 
quoting the decision of the Committee, 
which ran as follows : — 

u That Mr H. W. Schneider i* not duly 
elected * citizen to serve in the present 
Parliament for the city *nd the oounty 
of the city of Norwich. That the bon. 
W. Coutt* Keppel, commonly called 
Lord Bury, vh not duly e looted *t the 
election held on the JOth of April 1S69, 
a citizen to nerve in the present Parlia- 
ment for the zald city and the oounty of 
the zaid city of Norwich. That tie taid 
H. W. 8cknad<r end Yuammt Bury 
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wert, by <Ae *r agent*, guilty qf bribery at 
the l«*t-mention*d elation. That it mu 
proved to tie committee that Stoner bed 
been bribed by the payment of £6, and 
that teveral other perootu had been bribed 
with various amount* ; but it wm» not 
prored to th* oommittee that the shore- 
men tlonod bribery wu oommitUd with 
the knowledge and content of the Mid 
H. W. Sohnekier and Ytooount Bury. 
That ft appeara to the oommittoo that 
Robert French Toted for H. W. Schnei- 
der in expectation of rooelvlng a contri- 
bution, by witneaeee alleged to hare been 
promised to him by the aaid H. W. 
Schneider, toward* loMee Incurred by 
hit brother at a Are. That H. W. Schnei- 
der did, by a letter dated the 28 th of May, 
rubeequent to the election, undertake to 
forward through him agent* a contribu- 
tion to the etdd Robert French , but that 
no contribution was actually paid. The 
committee are not satisfied, however, in 
the above-mentioned evidence, that the 
above waa Intended aa a corrupt agree- 
ment on the part of the said H. W. 
Schneider.” 

The Beverley case also was one in 
which the Conservative petitioners 
were successful. In this election the 
Liberals conducted their bribery 
more cautiously, and chiefly by pay- 
ing freemen of the borough exor- 
bitant wages for doing nominally 
the work of messengers. Also the 
polling-clerks, who tceie voters, were 
paid three guineas, while those who 
were not voters received only one 
guinea. In this case Mr Walters, the 
Liberal, was ejected, and Major Ed- 
wards, the Conservative, maintained 
his seat. 

Let us now glance at some of the 
cases in which bribery was proved 
against the Liberals, yet the Members 
were allowed to retain their seats. And 
first on this list, as on the former 
one, oomea a brother-in-law of Mr 
Bright —Mr K A. Leatham, brother 
of the ejected Member for Wakefield, 
and sitting himself for Huddersfield. 
Bribery here took rather a comical 
form — much of it being done by 
giving overprices for pigs, and 
by making anti - temperance pre- 
sents of Darrels of beer ! The 
decision of the committee was as 
follows : u That it waa proved to your 
oommittee that George Moxon and 
John Chapman were bnbed to vote for 
Edward Aldh^^ T^*.t,K*Tr> by Jabex 
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Wells, by the payment of £10 more 
than the market value of some nigs. 
That Joseph Cross] or had been 
bribed by one Edward Frith to vote 
at the last election, under a promise 
that part of his house would oe used 
as a committee-room. That Godfrey 
Hudson, a publican, had been bribed 
by Jabez Wells for a like purpose. 
That Henry Partridge had been bribed 
br John Wilson for a like purpose. 
That Joaoph Hobbiion had been 
bribed for the like purpose. That 
An ui] a Priestly had been bribed with 
half a barrel of beer. That there was 
no evidence that suoh acts of bribery 
had taken place with the knowledge 
of E. A. Leatham," and therefore that 
he u was duly elected." After the 
elections, Mr Bright, in the fulness 
of his heart, boasted that he would 
now walk into the House of Com- 
mons with a brother-in-law on each 
arm. He little thought how soon 
one of these relations was to be walk- 
ed out of the Houso in a voiy sum- 
mary and humiliating way ; and how 
the other, thongh escaping ejection, 
must ever be ridiculous to the risible, 
and offensive to the moral, facul- 
ties of the House, on account of the 
barrels of beer and the corrupt traf- 
fic in the “ unclean animal” to which 
he owed his election. The Maid- 
stone cose was another in which 
the Liberal Members escaped in a 
manner not very creditable to the 
Committee, and very discreditable 
to them. For the Committee testi- 
fied that it waa proved to them 
“ that Henry Smith, an elector, was 
bribed on his own confession by a 
sum of .£10 ; and that Richard Bose 
and J. Honey, two other electors 
who voted for the sitting Members, 
were paid 25s, each after voting, for 
travelling-expenses ; but that none 
of the transactions referred to were 
done with tho knowledge or consent 
of the sitting Members or their 
agent* l " How disinterested in their 
corrupt expenditure some Liberals 
must be. when they buy up vote* 
without naving the least connection 
with the candidate or his agents 1 
The scandal of these cases was 
great; hut— marvel of marvels !— 
who should come forward to vindi- 
cate them but the immaculate Jqhn 
Bright himself And this is the 
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way in which he seeks to whitewash 
the soiled reputation of his two re- 
Lativee and their fellow-sinners : — 
“ A man comes into this House — a 
great many men can hardly tell bow 
they get here — and he finds that 
some friends of his, in their real and 
in the heat of the contest, have dono 
things which are imprudent I ad- 
mit that many Members who are 
presumed to know very little do 
tnow a great deal of these matters. 
At the same time, a Member may be 
returned by means which a Parlia- 
mentary Committee would not sanc- 
tion, and yet be ignorant of those 
means having been exerted.” Of 
course, as an hypothesis, this is not 
altogether impossible. But certainly 
it is not often that a man’s friends 
will draw cheques and spend money 
on his behalf without giving him 
even a hint of their benevolence, 
Only fancy a pure and incorruptible 
Liberal of the u advanced” type, 
who is resolved to fight the battle 
on the highest principles, and yet— 
in his despite and without his know- 
ledge — his friends go about spending 
their money on his behalf, thrusting 
pound-notes into teapots and other 
odd places, exhilarating tho voters 
by presents of barrels of beer, and 
making purchases of pigs at treble 
their value 1 To complote the bur- 
lesque of all probability, it only need- 
ed that John Bright should thus 
come forward to champion the cause 
of those Members, whom he believes 
to have suffered so much from the 
obstinate over -benevolence of their 
friends. Tho esse of his two brothers- 
in-law appears to have touchod his 
heart 

Petitions against Conservative Mem- 
bers, we have said, wore al*andoned 
wholesale ; and in the cases which 
were proceeded with — namely, those 
of North Leicestershire, Ashburton, 
Aylesbury, and Beverley, theConserva- 
tives came off in triumph. The only 
case in which a Committee decided 
against a Conservative Member, was 
that of Hull. Mr Hoare, who was re- 
turned for that borough at the General 
Election, is described by the matter- 
of-fact Pod as “a very nvyderate 
Conservative ; * but apparently the 
committees were glad to get hold of 
any sort of a Conservative, in order 
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that it might not be said that while 
so many Liberals fell, not a single 
Conservative shared their fate. Mr 
Hoare, it seems to us, had a very 
scrimp measure of justice dealt out 
to him. And in saying this, we do 
so deliberately, and with express 
reference to parallel oases in which 
Liberal Members were allowed to 
retain their seats. In Mr Hoare’s 
case no direct acts of bribery were 
even aliened ; bnt it was cnarged 
against him that too many w mes- 
sengers, canvassers, booth-clerks, and 
check-clerks, were employed by his 
party.” The canvass and elec- 
tion contest was a pretty long one, 
lasting nearly three weeks, ana dur- 
ing that time these messengers, Arc., 
were employed, Borne for two, three, 
or four days, others for the whole 
time, at the not very exorbitant wage 
of from 2a. Gd. to 3s. 6d. a-day. Their 
number also was less than that em- 
ployed during the same period by the 
Liberal side — that is to say, by Mr 
Clay, Mr Hoare’s Liberal colleague, 
who was allowed to retain his seat, 
and by Mr Lewis, the defeated Lib- 
eral candidate, whose friends thus 
petitioned against Mr Hoare’s re- 
turn. Nevertheless Mr Hoare lost 
liia seat, — and thia although the 
committee declared that the em- 
ployment of this undue number of 
messengers, drc., was not done “by 
or with the consent of the said 
J oscpli Hoare, Esq., who showed great 
anxiety to cJiet ? i any illegal pro- 
cmlings in respect to the said elec- 
tion ” Now compare thia decision 
with those of the committees on the 
Maidstone and Huddersfield election 
cases. The Maidstone oommitteo 
decided that “ Henry Smith, who 
voted for the sitting members, was 
proved, on his own admission, to have 
been bribed by the sum of £10.” 
And the Huddorsfleld committee 
decided that “it was proved that 
George Moxon and John Chapman 
were bribed to vote for E A. Lea- 
tham, by Jabex Wells, by the pay- 
ment of £10 more than the market 
value of some pigs ; that Joseph 
Croesi ey had been bribed by one 
Edwaru Frith to vote at the last 
election under the promise that part 
of his room should be used as a com- 
mittee-room ) that Godfrey Hudson, 
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a publican, hjul been bribed by Jabei 
Weill for a like purpose : that Henry 
Partridge had been bribed by John 
Wilson for a like porpoae : that 
Joseph Hobbison had been bribed 
for the like pnrpoae : that Aqtrila 
Priestly had been bribed with naif 
a barrel of beer.” But they held 
that Mr Leaibam waa w duly elected,” 
on the ground “that there waa no 
evidenoe that such acta of bribery 
had taken place with his knowledge. ’ 
Thus then, at Maidstone and Hud- 
dersfield, three Liberal Members were 
held to be duly elected, although 
most flagrant cases of bribery were 
committed on their behalf ; whereas 
at Hull Mr Hoare waa unseated 
simply for having had too many hired 
messengers, (fee., although tbs was 
not done “by or with his consent,” 
and although the Committee were 
forced to add (what waa not said for 
the Liberal Members for Maidstone 
and Huddersfield), that Mr Hoare 
“ showed great anxiety to chock any 
illegal proceedings in respect to the 
said election.” This Hull case waa 
one of the very last decided : and it 
seems impossible to doubt that the 
Committee entered npon its labours 
with a predetermination, if possible, 
to offer up one Conservative — even 
though only “a very moderate” one 
— to the manes of the eight advanced 
Liberals who had been unseated. 
The result of the new election at Hull, 
however, has proved how entirely in- 
dependent either of bribeiy or of Gov- 
ernment influence was Mr Hoare’s 
success : for not only has a Conser- 
vative boen again elected, but the 
Conservative majority, whicn was 310 
in April, has now swelled to 480 ! 

Let us give one glance more at 
those olcction-casea. Take the lim- 
erick case, in which the Conserva- 
tives petition to have the election 
declared void on account of the vio- 
lent riots which took place, by which 
many Conservative voters were pre- 
vented from polling. Mr Speight 
was the Conservative candidate, — 
Major Gavin was the Liberal one; 
and the proceedings show that, what- 
ever Lord Granville chose to say to 
the contrary, if any party in Parlia- 
ment had bought the support of the 
Roman Catholic*, it certainly was 
not Lord Derby’s Government At 
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the very outset of the contest the 
spirit of religions bigotry was in- 
voked to defeat the Conservative, 
and the following placard was posted 
all over the town: — “ Catholics 1 
unite, now and for ever. Down with 
Protestant ascendancy. Down with 
Spaight and the Orangeiuir-packing 
Government of Lord Derby. Hur- 
rah for Gavin 1” And the chairman 
of Mjyor Gavin gave vent to his re- 
ligious sentiments by proposing to 
deal thus ferociously with the Con- 
servative candidate : — u I will have 
our Orange liver out of your body," 
e said, “and have it thrown into 
the Shannon !” On the election -day 
there were in Limerick nearly 2000 
horse and foot^ besides 500 of the 
well-trained military police of Ire- 
land ; vet the rioting was so serious 
that this forco, or the authorities 
who directed it, wore quite unable to 
preserve order. The bridges over 
the Shannon — especially the one 
called after Father Mathew— were 
Btrategdtically seized by the mob ; 
the cars conveying the Conservative 
voters were assailed by showers of 
stones, and direct violence was em- 
ployed to prevent electors voting for 
Mr Spaight. Mt\jor Gavin, riding 
on horseback at the head of the 
mob, drovo tho police from Mathew’s 
Bridge, where Mr Spaight’s votere 
had to cross. Captain Burgess, who 
woe in command of a detachment of 
the 9th Regiment, bears witness 
thus : — “The greatest crowd was 
about one o’clock. Saw the mob 
pelting stones at cam Major Gavin’s 
name was on his earn, and Mr Rus- 
sell’s on his. Gerrard and witness’s 
men were struck with the stones 
from twelve to one o’clock. Mtyor 
Conner was in command of all tho 
company of infantry. He ordered 
witness to take a division of his com- 
pany and clear the bridge. Marched 
to the bridge. Were pelted all the 
way there. Several of witness’s men 
were struck and their firelocks in- 
jured. Was injured himself, and 
compelled to get exemption from 
duty for five or six days. Was lame 
for a month afterwards. It was a 
very violent pelting, and stones very 
large. Never saw such violence at 
an election before. Had attended 
several in Ireland.” Mr Warburton, 
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who commanded the constabulary, 
testified that his men had to fix 
bayonet* before tier could force a 
passage at Mathews Bridge ; and 
several elector* deponed that they 
found themselves in such danger that 
they had to retire without voting for 
Mr Speight Mr Gamble, a Catholic, 
and supporter of the Conservative 
candidate, said : — “Went with Mr 
Speight in his canvass. and a violent 
mob immediately collected round 
them. Witness’s house was attacked 
and broken into by the people, and 
all the shop windows smashed^ Wit- 
ness saw a voter named Ryan in the 
hands of the mob on the day of poll- 
ing. The people were dragging him 
along the street He onoe escaped 
and was re-captured The mob even- 
tually put him in a car and drove 
him to the polling-booth. Ryan had 
promised his vote for Spaight After 
the polling was over witness shut 
np his shop. The mob then came 
and broke between sixty and seventy 
panes of glass in his house. They, in 
tact, continued breaking them till the 
firing began. The police came to wit- 
ness’s house after the windows were 
broken, and remained there for about 
ten days.” And all through the elec- 
tion-day, as was proved by several 
witnesses, Major Gavin headed the 
rioters at every point, conspicuous on 
a white horao. Yet the decision of 
the Committee was that there was no 
evidence that the cavalier of the 
white horse instigatod the rioting ; 
and also that it was not proved that 
the riots “were of such a duration or 
of such a character as to prevent tlio 
votes of the electors being recorded" 
Duration I Why. the riots lasted not 
only till the poll closed and all the 
afternoon — till the soldiers had to 
fire on the mob ; but the houses of 
some of Mr Spaight’s supporters had 
to be guarded by the police for ten 
days afterward* f And yet the elec- 
tion was passed as a valid election ; 
and the Liberal Major is still Mem- 
ber for Limeriok I 
Such in brief were the disclosures of 
bribery and intimidation made be- 
fore the election -committees, for 
which eight Liberals were unseated, 
and for which oertsinly other four 
should have been similarly punished. 
The facts speak for themselves. They 
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need no fine peroration to bring 
home to the country a sense of the 
unparalleled shame lowness and cor- 
ruption of the liberal party. What 
men to be the champions of electoral 
reform 1 After all their oaftnnniea 
against the Conservatives, to be so 
convicted themselves, while their op 
ponents appear purity itself beside 
them ! Well might Roebuck, him- 
self a Liberal, thus indignantly de- 
nounce the conduct of his party : — 

“ Some time ego the public were warn- 
ed that greet corruption had been prac- 
ticed by gentlemen sitting on these (the 
Opposition) benchea ; but I am aorry to 
■ay that, by dtacoreriaa recently made, 
it haa boon found that corruption bu 
taken place on that (the Ministerial) aide 
of the house. And the remarkable fea- 
ture of the case is, that noble lords and 
right hon. gentlemen are sitting on the 
ben oh e* opposite in oonaequenoe ; for I 
believe that pretty nearly the whole 
number of their majority hare been dis- 
franchised since inquiries have been in- 
stituted, and that they have been die- 
franchised becauae of bribery. Why, 
sir, the whole country waa startled, ‘ the 
isle was frighted from its propriety/ by 
the statement which waa made by the 
virtuous gentlemen opposite. It woe 
said that a noble lord and right hon. 
gentlemen had subscribed, oombined, 
and oo aspired for the purpose of bring- 
ing a majority into Parliament. Upon 
which side doee the imputation rest 
now 1 Why, the statements which have 
been made within the last ten days bo- 
fore Committees of this House are enough 
to shock the fceiingi of the country at 
the conduct of a party which calls itself 
Liberal, and a great number of whom I 
recollect in the year 18S0 raising a great 
outcry against the corruption or the an- 
cient Parliaments. Why, sir, there was no- 
thing ever done in the ancient Parlia- 
ments worse than has been done in this. 

I do say, then, that it behoves this House 
to take into its most serious considera- 
tion how it can by any possibility stop 
this evil, and I entreat hon. gentlemen 
who are sitting on our committees to 
have the don rage to be honest, and not 
to add base hypocrisy to the horrible cor- 
ruption that now prevails.” 

What is to come next ? Will the 
Liberals now abandon their assumed 
monopoly of Purity, and confess that 
their professions have been no better 
than a ruse to cover their own mal- 
practices, and that their clamour 
against the Conservatives is simply 
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a parallel to the dodge by lrhich a 
pickpocket leek* to throw suspudon 
off himself by calling “ stop thief 1" 
Nay, will they not Attempt to tain 
then tctj imi to aooount, and quote 
the electoral corruption of their own 
making u a proof in favour of the 
Ballot I Are the recent exposure* of 
the bribery practised by the Liberal 
party at Gloaoe*ter, Norwich, Wake* 
field, Aylesbury, Dartmouth. Bever- 
ley — not to speak of Huddersfield 
mill Maidfitone — to be oemvertod into 
powerful argument* for the adoption 
of a demorahaing and un-English sys- 
tem of secret voting f Mr Cobden, 
to whom the opinion of an American, 
or a paragraph in a New York rurww- 


a tieahle in the United State*, baa 


there cot arisen there in its place a 
•till worse form of the evil t If voters 
are not bribed, are they not attacked 
and intimidated by hired ruffians at 
the booths t Do not the rival parties 
set themselves to find out the politics 
of all and sundry, and then hire 
shoulder-hitters, rowdies, and blud- 
geon- men to maltreat and obstruct 
their opponents u they go to the poll t 
Is this any improvement on bribery t 
Bather than see agents slipping a £6 
note into a voters band, or doing 
other acts of electoral benevolence, 
would Mr Cobden prefer to have 
bludgeon-men hired to break people’s 
heads f Does he t hink that it shows 


paper, has become the highest of more purity on the part of the candi- 
all authority, gives as his newest and dates, and more freedom and inde- 
beet argument in favour of the ballot, pendenoe in the community, that an 
the opinion of a Philadelphian, who election should be gained by break- 
Bays, that he has been “ for fifty ing heads instead oibuying votes 1 
years connected with political move- One word in conclusion. Lord 
manta in Philadelphia, and never Ashley, in the debate at the opening 


knew a vote bought or sold. Mr 
Cobden was so struck with this acci- 
dental statement, that he requested 
the speaker to put it in black and 
white, in order that he might quote 
it as a clencher in England It did 
duty for the first time at the banquet 
at Kochdale; and doubtless we shall 
have the whole letter read incxUnso 
next spring, in Parliament. “ Now," 
added Mr Cobden, “ tho gentleman 
would not have told me, I am sure, 
that elections in America are pure in 
every respect, nor that all their elec- 
tions are carried on peaceably and 
tranquilly ; but he mentioned the 
fact that the ballot presents such an 
obstacle to bribery, that nobody cares 
to buy a vote," — that is to say, in 
Philadelphia, and so far as he knew. 
As to the existence of bribery and 
corruption in the United States^ it is 
not nine months ainoe the President 
himself in a published letter, openly 
confessed the existence of these evils 
on so greats scale, that in his opinion 
they imperil the very existence of 
the Union. What is the worth of the 
statement of Mr Oobden’s gentleman 
compared to this 1 Beside*, even if 
the ballot did render bribery imprac- 


of the session, said that he would 
give his vote against the Ministry, in 
order that they might be replaced by 
u a Btrong and sagacious Aaministra- 
tibn, that would carry weight in the 
councils of Europe, and command 
the respect of the people in England" 
And so said many other*. WelL 
what have they got 1 Instead of 
carrying weight in the councils of 
Europe, the British Government is 
as nearly isolated as it has ever been 
for the last fifty years ; and instead 
of commanding respect at home, tho 
disclosures before the election-com- 
mittees have revealed the shameless 
tactics by which the Liberal chiefs 
obtained that slender majority which 
placed them in office, as well as the 
baselessness of those calumnies with 
which they so basely sought to dis- 
credit their opponents. And finally, 
as to the “strong Government ” 
which Lord Ashley and others reck- 
lessly sought to obtain^ where is it ? 
Thirteen was the pitiful majority of 
the Coalition party at first — what is 
it now 1 Not above half that num- 
ber. “ Six or seven,” says Mr Oob- 
den ; and Conservatives say three or 
four 1 
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JEBSST TO THI QUKKJf. 

Com*, through Bees of gmumer eahn, 
Come, throogn air* of Bummer balm, 
Greeted with the nation’! pealm, 
Victoria! 

Tears of lore from eyelids prosing, 
Followed by the people's blessing, 
Wealth untold in hearts poweasing, 
Victoria 1 

Small, though ancient of renown, 
Eldest heirloom of thy Crown, 
Cfflaarea’B isle and town — 

Victoria I 

Bids thee come and come again. 
Cheers thee blithely ten times ten, 
Queen of islands ! Queen of men 1 
Victoria! 


How unlike on yonder coasts, 

Pfeans rise for slaughtered hosts, 

Bought by fifty thousand ghosts, 

“Victoria 1” 

Matron, Mother, Monarch good ] 

Stand thy throue as it hath stood. 

Strong by love, not baths of blood ! 

Victoria I 

*Tis because the Crown we count 
Honour's jewel, Freedom’s fount, 

That our voices skyward mount, 

Victoria ! 

Now wo tell that soldier-slave, 

Be he bravest of the brave, 

Freedom’s shield and God will save, 

Victoria 1 

Brnmers wave, and camion boom, 

Lights like glow-worms in each room. 

Rocket* flash round Pierson’s tomb/ 

Victoria 1 

Beams adieu the fair foil moon. 

Thunders in the midnight noon 
Echo, “Come again right soon, 

Victoria I" 

G. 0. Sways*. 


Jebsit, Auput 15, 1850. 


* Monument to b gallant young soldier, Major Pierson, who fell heading the *uc- 
eeesful defence of 9t Haliers in January 1781, when the last attempt was made by 
the Frenoh to obtain po— ion of the Channel I eland*. 
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Pablllmtnt hu dewed it* work 
for the yew, and the time is oome 
when the national Mind, wearied of 
modi thinking, usually goes to deep 
for a while upon all matters of public 
importance. The grouse and the red- 
deer have been hooted for a fortnight 
on the Scottish moerrs ; and now the 
joyous morn has arisen when all the 
stubble-fields of England will be re- 
sonant with the whirr of the partridge 
and the crack of the fowlmg-pieoe. 
The mental conflict of words and of 
ideas is being lulled to rest by the 
strong physical exercise of the moors 
and the chase. Owing to the rscent- 
neee of their accession to office, and 
to the adroitness with which they 
have spent two months in doing 
nothing, her Majesty’s Ministers do 
not this year attract public sympathy 
as the men most deserving of this 
autumnal rest And the events of 
the ten weeks which have succeeded 
their advent to power have been of 
each a character that the members of 
the Government will now do well to 
spend a portion of their leisuro in 
reviewing them, and in pondering 
the results. The public has more 
questions to ask than Parliament 
had ; and sooner or later, in one form 
or in another, the public will exact 
from the Ministry an account of its 
stewardship. When getting ready our 
rifles and nfle oorpe, we want to know 
more about the management of our 
Foreign policy. We want to know 
why Lord John Russell should have 
been so elaborately clever in his 
despatches to disgust Prussia. We 
want to knowhowhe and the Premier 
ahould have played into the hands of 
the French Emperor by a superfluous 
irritation of Austria. And what about 
this talked-of Disarmament? When 
Parliament meets again, are we to 
find that the worka of national de- 
fence have been countermanded, out 
of courtesy to the professions of the 
French Emperor, or out of deference 
to the pacific tastes and financial 
difficulties of Mr Gladstone ? What 
y this French disarmament t What 
is its extent, and what its motive T 
Is it, on the part of the Emperor, a 


definite shutting of the temple of 
Janus ; or is it merely a new and 
adroit device for the accomplishment 
of the next step in the Napoleonic 
policy 1 

The Whig Ministers, in a very un- 
justifiable manner, departed from 
the strict neutrality of their pre- 
decessors. Both the Premier and 
the Foreign Secretary openly ex- 
pressed their desire to see the Aus- 
trian* wholly expelled from Italy. 
Such language, had they been in office 
six months ago, would have been 
equivalent to a declaration of war 
against Austria And what is it now 
but an actual and official repudiation 
of the Treaties of 181fi, which form 
the sole basis of the territorial Battle- 
ment of Europe, and which Napo- 
leon has commenced to remodel for 
the moral and material aggrandise- 
ment of France 1 We already have 
had a humiliating specimen of the 
evil resulting from the abandonment 
by her Majesty’s Ministers of the 
principle of strict neutrality. It 
has disgusted Prussia and alien- 
ated Austria; and has made tbe 
British Government appear a di- 

S lomatio tool in the hands ef the 
'rench Emperor. Taking advantage 
of their professions, Napoleon III. 
has made Lords Palmerston and Rus- 
sell dupes and agents for the accom- 

E lishmeut of his subtle ends. He 
as used them, as he used Kossuth, 
simply as a means of frightening 
Austria into peace, and then has 
tossed them diaregardingly aside. In 
his address to his subjects, the Empe- 
ror of Austriajustiflod the peace con- 
cluded at Villafrnnoa, by stating that 
he found ho could got better terms 
from his enemy than from his natu- 
ral allies ! This appeared a startling 
statement to the uninitiated public; 
but soon afterwards more light was 
thrown on the subject by a correspon- 
dent of the Trifete Zeitimg, who gave 
a detailed accoun t of what took place 
prior to the meeting of the Empcron 
at Villafranca Napoleon lit wu 
urgent for a personal interview, — 
Francis-Joseph was resolutely averse 
to it. What, then, brought it about t 
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On the 10th, " a long letter was re- 
ceived from the Emperor of the 
French, in which the military and 
political reasons why the Emperor of 
Austria ought to make peace were 
given with equal force and lucidity ;" 
and in which “ his Majesty commu- 
nicated tone curious information, re- 
lating to the policy of the neutral 
P overt. The impresriem produced by 
the letter in question was such that 
the Emperor Franois-Joseph at once 
agreed to the proposed interview.’’ 
From this and other sources of in- 
forms ti on it is well known that, in in- 
ducing Austria to make peace, Napo- 
leon relied, and relied successfully, 
upon making known to hi* antagon- 
ist some information which he pos- 
sessed relative to the policy of the 
neutral Powers. What had he to 
tell ! Part, and obviously the worst 
part of the matter, still lies hid in 
those despatches which the Govern- 
ment, through Lord Granville, re- 
fused to lay before Parliament But 
independently of what is still kept 
a veiled secret in Downing Street, 
let us see how Lords Palmerston 
and Bussell allowed themselves to 
be led by the nose by the French 
Emperor, throughout the secret ne- 
gotiations. That Lord Palmerston 


soon as ha had attained his ends. 
One at Palmerston’s own colleagues 
—now made Finance- Minister for 
India — thus writes in his (Mr Wil- 
son’s) newspaper, the Foonowust ; — 
“ It » now ss clear as the day that 
the great aim of the Napoleonic 
movement has been to tecure for 
France a paramount influence in the 
politics of Italy . Anything that will 
augment that influence he is likely to 
support — anything that curtails it he 
wiir oppose, even though it seem to 
increase the power of Austria, since 
he well knows that, in the present 
state of Italy, the fear of Austria is 
the advantage of France.” 

So has ended this French interven- 
tion in Italy, which Lord Palmerston 
did bo much to champion. Duped at 
the outset, he and his Foreign Secre- 
tary are now grumbling at the results 
of the intervention which they pre- 
viously patronised; and they were 
eager to take part in the Congress at 
Zurich, in the puerile hope that their 
verbal vapouring and protests would 
have the slightest influence when 
weighed against the Gallic sword. 
Napoleon lEL has made good use of 
Lords Palmereton and Bussell, and 
can now afford to do without them. 
The first illusion which he palmed off 


was duped by Napoleon at the very 
outset of this “Italian question, 
during the Visoount’s visit to Oom- 
pifcgne,is too certain — as, c.g., appears 
from his declaration on the 8th ult., 
“that he had always set his faco 
against violently altering the rela- 
tions of Europe. He never expected 
there would be any war, — never 
dreamt that the grey rcdingote was 
to be put on, and that another Napo- 
leon and Grand Army would be 
sweeping across Italy. He looked 
forward at most to a Congress, where 
England, of course, would magnify 
herself by sporting “ liberal sympa- 
thies ” for the Italians ; and where 
the reforms for the Papal States, 
wliich Napoleon made his sole ground 
of quarrel with Austria, would be 
easily adjusted. He little foresaw 
that Napoleon had reeolved to draw 
the sword, for the special glorifica- 
tion of France ; and that he would 
snub the Italians, and instruct his 
penman CJaaaagnac, to sneer at the 
u liberal sympathies " of England as 


upon them, as to the object of the 
war, was not very creditable to their 
discernment; bat the manner in 
which he made tools of them at the 
end (though they be naturally averee 
to confess itl they will never for- 
get. The recollection must be all the 
more galling inasmuch as the affair 
implies no dishonesty on the part of 
the French Emperor — only folly and 
blundering upon theirs. Napoleon 
outgeneralledthem. He handed them 
a oopy of terms of peace, which (like 
those proposed by Lord Palmerston 
in 1848) required that Austria should 
wholly abandon her possessions in 
Italy, and her interest in Tuscany and 
Modena, and begged that they would 
communicate these terras to Austria. 
They looked at the terms, and accept- 
ed the commission. Indeed, the en- 
tire expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy is just what Lord Palmerston 
openly expressed his wiah to see. 
By so doing, they homologated the 
terms proposed by France, This is 
not merely the understanding of the 




matter in the diplomatic world, bat, 
in troth, there was no meaning in the 
act at all, trnlen the BritUh Govern- 
mont wiahed to show that it approved 
of the conditions of peace thoi offered 
by France to Austria. France needed 
no foreign medium through which 
to open negotiations with Austria. 
A staff-officer with a flag of truce 
was quite sufficient In point of foot, 
Napoleon not only found it perfectly 
easy to open communications in this 
■way with the Austrian headquarters, 
bat did he not even in this way ob- 
tain an interview with the Austrian 
Emperor himself? When he sent his 
first terms of pence through the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, it was with a view to 
obtain the moral weight of our Gov- 
ernment on his side ; and whatever 
Lords Palmerston and Russell may 
now say, by accepting the task of 
transmitting these overtures, the/ 
testified a general approval of their 
terras. This of itself would have jus- 
tified Frands-Joeeph in his declara- 
tion that he had obtained better 
terms from his foe than from his na- 
tural allies. A pretty spectacle it 
was, truly, to see the Minis tere of a 
country which professed “strict neu- 
trality ” requiring from Austria far 
more than Austria’s foe proved him- 
self content to obtain 1 Lord J ohn 


of Solferino had given him another 
victory ; and neither himself nor his 
official penman in the ContUtui ion ««/, 
can allege any adequate reason for 
his sudden change of programme. 
But that he never meant to posh 
Austria to extremities is what ws 
have all along believed and stated. 
And the forwarding of these extreme 
demands through the British Govern- 
ment was just designed to raider 
Austria more ready to accept the 
milder terms about to be offered by 
himself; and moreover, it waa an 
excellent means of throwingthe ani- 
mosity of Austria uponEngland, 
while reaping all the glory of the war 
for himself. 

The French Emperor has been too 
successful in Ids schemes to openly 
boast of his success. Like every wise 
man, it is a maxim with him never 
to make a needless enemy. And he 
could not at present boast of the 
full extent of his success without 
making a rTiortal enemy of England, 
whom ne has played with and over- 
reached. Hence, since the peace, he 
affects the air of one who was un- 
able to carry out his plans. He 

S retends that if he did not adhere to 
le programme which he published 
to the Italians, and which he got the 
British Government to homologate, 


Russell was led into this false posi- 
tion by the superior finesse of the 
French Emperor : he has nothing to 
complain of so much as his own lolly. 
Napoleon has only to say — though 
whether he oan Bay so truly is another 
question — “These tetre the lowest 
terms which I would accept, but 
now events havo induoed me to ao- 
oept much leas.** It might have bo 
happened that events would have 
taken such a tom as to justify Napo- 
leon in this change of mini And 
hence this great blunder on the part 
of the British Cabinet might have 
been committed without any attempt 
on the part of Napoleon to overreach 
them. But that they were over- 
reached, purposely led into a snare, 
by the French Emperor, no one can 
doubt. Culpably abandoning the 
principle of neutrality, the British 
Premier had avowed his desire to 
have Austria expelled from Italy; 
and Napoleon made use of this to 
serve his own purpose. The battle 


it waa only because he could not 
carry it out. And shortsighted peo- 
ple m this country chuckle at the 
thooght that for onoe the Emperor 
has to confess himself baffled 1 Vain 
conceit Depend upon it, if the Em- 
peror had really teen baffled, he 
would have been the last to acknow- 
ledge it The unjust suspicions of the 
other Powers, and the strength of tho 
Venetian fortresses, are the two great 
obstacles which the Emperor sayB 
caused him to stop. And Caasagnac, 
in the Oonstitutionixd , with more de- 
tail, justifies the peace on the ground 
that to have stormed the qiiadrila- 
turt and driven Austria out of Veno- 
tia “ would have cost long sieges, new 
battles, new loans, an immediate war 
on thcRbine, disturbances in Central 
Italy, insurrections in Hungary and 
elae where, which it would have been 
necessary to tolerate, perhaps to en- 
courage : in a word, it would have 
coet the abandonment of the princi- 
ples of order, and the adoption of thq 
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principles of revolution sed agitation, 
for the praaeut, and an abyaa for the 
future. Am if all that waa not as 
plain before the sword was drawn 
aa it was two months afterwards ! 
What had changed in the five weeks 
between the publication of the Mi bin 
manifesto ana the signing of peace 
at VUIafrancat Nothing but the 
battle of Solferino, and the change of 
Ministry in England, — nothing but 
another great victory to the French 
arms, and the advent to power in 
England of a Ministry specially 
favourable to the Italian war. Napo- 
leon made peace at Yillafranca simply 
because be had no desire to carry the 
war further, or convert it into a con- 
test d FmU ranee. His communicat- 
ing to the Emperor of Austria the 
views of the neutral Powers may 
have been— aa M de Schleinitz, the 
Prussian Minister, in his sore indig- 
nation, says it waa — an unjustifiable 
violation of the etiquette of diplo- 
macy ; but that waa nothing to Napo- 
leon : he merely made use of an ad- 
vantage which his superior adroitness 
had obtained from the shortsighted 
blundering of the British Ministers. 
And it must be allowed he turned 
that advantage to remarkable ac- 
count It not only enabled liim to 
close the war while the strength of 
his adversary was still unbroken, but 
it also enabled him to ingratiate him- 
self with Austria at the expense of 
England and Prussia. That he Ihib 
done this is beyond question. The 
Austrian Emperor himself, in his 
manifesto to his subjects, has de- 
clared that the Emperor of the French 
has acted a more friendly part towards 
him than his natural allies ; and every 
day is revealing more plainly tho 
schism thus introduced amongst the 
German States, and lietween these 
States and England. Of the success 


with which Napoleon has driven the 
wedge into Germany by the peace ot 
VUlafiranoa, every aay r i newspapers 
show fresh proof Unfortunately it Is 
not a merely ephemeral irritation ; 
on the contrary, it has been growing 
stronger every week. The political 
letters from Berlin of 25th July, pub- 
lished in the Journal da Lhbat j, 
speak of the “confusion created every- 
where" by the recent events. “The 
Cabinet of Vienna," they say, “re- 
proaches Prussia for its treasonable 
policy; and the German States say 
openly that Prussia saw with secret 
satisfaction the misfortunes of Aus- 
tria, and watched the propitious mo- 
ment for taking advantage of them, 
so as to obtain right and left the ag- 
grandisement Bhe ooveta.” As a con- 
sequence of this discord, it is added, 
that “ throughout all Germany people 
are beginning to raise questions which 
will be sure to endanger its federal 
constitution,” And ten days after- 
wards (Aug. 4), the Tima ’ Berlin cor- 
respondent shows how Berious the 
danger is mowing, by stating that 
there is “ almost a rupture ” between 
Austria and Prussia ; and that the 
princes of the smaller German States, 
seeing the hopelessness of looking for 
protection from the most powerful 
members of the Bund, are turning 
their thoughts towards Paris* At 
Frankfort, too, fighting and blood- 
shed have occurred between the 
Prussian and Austrian troops. We 
trust the danger to the equilibrium 
of the Continent will not go so far as 
this ; but thoeo who remember — and 
who does not?— the success with 
which the first Napoleon won over 
several of the German States, erect- 
ing them, under the title of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy, as a salient bastion 
of France against the rest, of the 
Fatherland, cannot regard this new 


* “ Thi» rupture — for It is almost a rapture — between Austria and Prussia, pre- 
sent* greet danger* to Germany. The prince* of the smaller Stataa, seeing the 
hopelessness of looking for protection from the most powerful member* of the 
Bund, are turning their thought* towards Paris. The representatives of some of 
them are already rubbing their noaes on the Imperial threshold, and applying in 
very loud whiaper* for pardon. In Darmstadt the police hare ordered all work* 
offeneve to Franoe to be removed from the boo kael lent ’ windows. In WQrtemberg 
the prohibition to export hor*ea has been repealed without ootumlting the other 
Stataa of the Zollverem. The King of WOrtemberg waa, a few week* ago, the most 
eager for war of all the German pnncea ; be ia now, therefore, the more anxious to 
mike hit peace with the oonqueror.” — Berlin, Correspondence tAe “ Times,” of date 
Auguat 4 , 
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crisis in Germany without grave ap- 
prehensions. 

And how standi the case as regards 
our own country t "What is the 
result of Lord Palmerston’s open 
animosity to Austria^ and of Lord. 
John Russell’s insulting despatches 
to Prussia 1 What is to be thought 
of a British Minis ter who, when 
Prussia, as spokesman for all Ger- 
many, communicated its apprehen- 
sions lest this Italian war should 
prove the beginning of a policy on 
the part of France which would en- 
danger the equilibrium of Europe, 
thought it sufficient reply to ask with 
flippant sneer, “If Germany would 
be any safer because Parma and 
Modena were ill-governed ! ” In a 
subsequent despatch (that of 7 th 
July) our Foreign Secretary con- 
tinues to display that mingled pert- 
ncsa, obtusenoes, and self-sufficiency, 
of which he gave so melancholy an 
exhibition in his blundering mission 
to Vienna in 1850. In a despatch 
dated 24th June, Baron Schleiuitz 
had informed the British Govern- 
ment that “the Prince -Regent of 
Prussia looks with anxiety to the 
maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe 5 and Prussia baa con- 
sidered it necessary to placo herself 
in a position to control a coarse of 
events which may tend to modify 
the balance of power, by enfoobling 
an empire with which Prussia is con- 
federated, and by affecting the bases 
of European rights laid down in nets 
to which Prussia was a party.” What 
reply did Lord John make to this ? 
With characteristic pertness and 
platitude he rejoins: — “Let us ex- 
amine this matter. The balance of 


evidently regards the Emperor Nap- 
oleon as s mao who “ wears his heart 
on his sleeve for daws to peck 
at and in answer to the appre- 
hensions of Germany, he thought 
4 quite sufficient to make a quot- 
ation from the Milan manifesto I 
What does his Lordship think of 
that manifesto now ? Has it not 
been utterly departed from by 
its imperial framer himself? The 
Prince-Regent of Prussia and his 
Minister must certainly, on reoeipt of 
that despatch, have wondered what 
sort of innocent mountebank, hod. 
got into our Foreign Office. It is to 
be remarked that the object of Lord 
John Russell in these despatches 
was to prevent Prussia taking part 
in the war, oven after the Mincio had 
been crossed by the French. He noti- 
fied to Prussia that the British Govern- 
ment (repeating Lord Palmerston’s 
policy in 1848), “in the present state 
of affaire, are avoree to any interposi- 
tion and he eagerly pressed upon 
Prussia that she ought 10 do nothing 
too. In this, as iu other things, he 
and Lord Palmerston were simply 
playing the game of the French Em- 
peror, and with the greatest impolicy 
wore interfering with the free action 
of the Germ am 0 Confederacy. Sup- 
pose the apprehensions of the Prus- 
sian government prove ultimately 
correct, and that Napoleon by-and- 
by attack Germany after having 
alienated from her the support of 
Austria, what answer then will our 
Government be able to make to the 
reproaches of Prussia ? “We fore- 
saw the drift of this Napoloonic 
policy,” .Germany may then say, 
“ but when we wished to make 


power in Europo moans, in effect, the 
independence of its several States. 
The preponderance of any one Power 
threatens and destroys this inde- 
pendence.’’ And having thus en- 
lightened the Prussian Minister on 
a point which certainly did not re- 
quire any elucidation, Lord John 
tersely settles the question to his 
own satisfaction, by adding — “ Bui 
the Emperor Napoleon, by his Mil- 
an proclamation, has declared that iu 
this war he seeks neither oonquest nor 
territorial aggrandisement.” This is 
all his redargument of Prussia’s ap- 
prehensions I Lord John Russell 


common cause with Austria against 
it, you, England, prevented us. It is 
vou who are responsible for our di- 
lemma, and when your own turn 
oomos, you will richly deserve it." 

There is another paragraph of this 
despatch of Lord John Russell's 
which wo cannot pass without com- 
ment “ Her Majesty,” he says, 
“ used her utmost efforts, consistent 
with peac&to maintain the faith of 
treaties.” This was perfectly true of 
the late Ministry, but it is strange 
to find the present Government 
taking credit for inch a policy, •Go- 
ing that the Premier and Foreign 
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Secretary have been foremost In top- 
porting the very opposite coorae,*nd 
were "averse to any interposition," 
even at the time that Napoleon was 
tigning peace at Yillafranca 1 Prus- 
sia, as well as all Europe, knowi that 
they ha re eagerly supported the 
French intervention in Italy, and are 
only angry that It haa not gone 
further ; and the Cabinet of Berlin 
must laugh in contempt to tee than. 
taking credit for the support to 
treaty-rights which waa given by 
thfcir predecessors. Moreover, as if 
to show how much ignorance, as well 
as perinea* and inaequency, could be 
exhibited in one despatch, Lord John 
makes the following gross blunder 
a a to facts. u Austria,” he says, 
u began the war and invaded Pied- 
mont. Austria overstepped the fron- 
tier laid down in the treaties of 1815 : 
and it could no longer be expected 
that those treaties would be Warded 
as binding by France and Sardinia.” 
Here is a pretty Foreign Secretary ! 
So far from Austria having begun 
the war by invading Sardinia, and 
overstepping the frontier laid down 
in the treaties of 1815, the orerBtep- 
ping of the frontier and violation of 
treaties was all on the other aide. The 
French troops crossed the frontier 
and entered Savoy five day* before 
the Austrians crossed the boundary- 
stream of the Ticino ; and the van- 
guard entered Susa (within an hour’s 
travel of Turin), and the French 
fleet landed Buxaine's division nt 
Genoa, more than three days before 
the Austrians made a single step 
across their frontier. In fact, as we 
pointed crut at the time,* there were 
70,000 French troops in Sardinia ; 
and Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
were all in revolt by Sardinian agency, 
before ever the Austrian army cross- 
ed the Ticino. Surely, on so grave 
and important a point as this, it ia 
intolerable that the Foreign Minister 
of England should commit bo gross 
an outrage upon the truth. What 
will some future historian think of 
our statesmen when he sees in our 
state-papers so egregious a mistake ? 
And now will Austria and the Ger- 
manic States relish that a British 
Minister should publish so entire a 


misrepresentation of the actual oom- 
menoement of the war t Lord John 
says that Austria and Germany can- 
not expect the treaties of 1815 to be 
maintained, seeing that Austria was 
the first to break them by crossing 
the Ticino ; whereas the actual fa<3 
is, that it was France which first 
broke the treaties, by overstepping 
her frontier fire days before an Aus- 
trian soldier set foot in Piedmont. 

So much for Lord John and his 
despatches. He made it his special 
task to disgust Prussia ; let us now 
see what he and Lord Palmerston 
together have done to incense Aus- 
tria. The Conservative Government 
held that the war was “ unnecessary 
and unjustifiable,” and they assumed 
the attitude of an armed neutrality 
with the avowed intention of putting 
a stop to it as Boon as possible. 
The Whig Ministry acted very 
differently. Instead of protesting 
against the violation of treaties 
and of the peace of Europe, they 
gave the fullest encouragement to 
tho Napoleonic policy, and pro- 
claimed their desire to see Austria 
deprived of her whole Italian territo- 
ries. And now they are only angry 
nt Napoleon for not having earned 
on the war bo long as they wished ! 
What a curious position is this ! 
Here is our Government encouraging 
another Government in a war against 
a State with which we profess to be 
at peace, and angiy because the war 
againBt that State was not carried 
far enough 1 Is this neutrality T Is 
is not actual hostility to Austria: 
and although Lords Palmerston ana 
Russell dared not ask the country to 
draw the eword, havo not the de- 
clarations of those statesmen against 
AuBtria amounted to an unmistak- 
able catm belli t Well, what it now 
found to be the consequence of such 
a policy? Just this — that England 
haa drawn upon herself all the odi- 
um of Austria and her’friends, while 
Franco has got all the glory of the war. 
The Emperor of the Frenoh has car- 
ded his brow* with laurels, has be- 
come the Liberator of Italy, and hat 
converted Sardinia into a stanch 
ally or vassal State ; and at the 
same time he has, by the folly of 


See the Mtgatine for June, p. 740, 
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our Whig Ministers, been able to 
throw all the odium of the oonteat 
off himaelf upon the British Gov- 
ernment. He has ah own that he 
the victor k a better friend to Aua- 
tria than the British Government, 
represented by Lord* Palmenton and 
RneselL, who, though eneakingly 
keeping out of the war. pursued 
Austria with a hostility of spirit far 
exceeding that of her actual foe. The 
late Government, as Lord John 
Bussell admits, “ used their utmost 
efforts, consistent with peaoe, to 
maintain the faith of treaties,” and 
they strongly protested against the 
Italian question being appealed to 
the sword The present Govern- 
ment, however, only protect against 
the war being stopped, and complain 
that treaties have not been suffi- 
ciently violated ! Since they demand- 
ed that Austria be driven out of 
Italy, why did not they openly de- 
clare war, and try to do it themselves? 
Surely that was the only consistent 
course ; but they knew well it was one 
which they dared not encounter. It 
was one, too, which has already made 
our policy despicable, and our posi- 
tion doubly precarious. The French 
Emperor has made the Palmers ton- 
ian policy a mere engine for the ac- 
complishment of his own triumph, 
and for the diverting upon England 
of that hatred from Austria, which 
in other dr cum stances must have 
fallen upon himself. 

The French Emperor hardly need- 
ed the interviews at Gompiegne to 
assure him that Lord Palmerston 
would fall into his snare. It was 
Lord Palmerston's blundering in 1848 
which paved the way for this French 
intervention in Italy ; and it was 
upon his Lordship’B preposterous de- 
mands upon Austria at that time that 
Napoleon oounted for scouring him 
as an ally, and then leaving him a 
dupe, in the recent war. What Pal- 
merston, then at peace with Austria, 
refused to accept in 1848, Napoleon, 
victorious over Austria, has accepted 
now. The terms of peace wnich 
Palmerston rejected as inadmissible 
when the Sardinians and Italians 
were attacking Austria on the Min- 
cio in 1848, nave been accepted as 
sufficient at the same point of the 
•truggle now, although m addition to 


her former foes Austria was attacked 
by the whole military and naval forces 
of France. Ibis conduct of Lord 
Palmerston in 1848 was severely de- 
nounced in Parliament at the time, 
and it is admitted on all hands now 
that it was a fatal blunder. Even 
the present Ministry repudiate it, 
and Mr Gladstone has been put up to 
explain it away. Facta which Lord 
Pedmerston himaelf dare not deny, 
vanish, it would seem, into thin air 
before the potent fancy of his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the de- 
bate on the 28th of July, Mr Disraeli 
thus stated, the charge against the 
Ministry 

" Her Majesty’s Government has, In 
fact, committed tho same mistako which 
they committed iu 1848. At that time 
a proposition was made by tho An*- 
triau Government similar in terms to 
those which have now been, through the 
influence of the French Emperor, ac- 
cepted . A proposition was made to 
close the diat urban cos which then ex- 
isted by the relinquishment of Lombar- 
dy, precisely identical with the terms 
which are now made the hauls of the 
treaty of poaoa Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment — I may say the identical Govern- 
ment, for tbeeo affaire oome under the 
Bomo two members of the Cabinet, the 
First Minister of the Crown and tho 
Foreign Secretary of State — the only 
difference of responsibility in these 
Ministers being that the noble lord the 
Foreign Secretary was then the First 
Minister, and the First Minister was 
then the Secretary of State. Let tho 
House observe, then, if the statements I 
have made be true, they have fallen into 
exactly tho blunder which they made in 
1848. Then they repudiated tbopropo- 
sition of Austria, and said that Venotia 
must be a part of tho territory relin- 
quished by Austria ; in foot, thoy made 
that a rinequd non of tho settlement In 
the present instance the proposition, 
which was so slightly touched on and 
notioed by the noble lord, was oonoeivod 
in- precisely the same apirit. He would 
not — this neutral power, this natural 
ally of the Emperor of Austria — would 
not mediate, oicopt on the sevore terms 
I have noticed. But. in the mean 
time, tho enemy of the Emperor of 
Austria made terms to him, which he 
aooepted, and the aflair was settled with- 
cut our interference, and without having 
obtained the terms which we recom- 
mended.” 

Whether in his Homerio or in hk 
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Parliamentary dissertations, MrGlad- 
sto ne ha* a peculiar way of viewing 
things, and frequently rean hi* most 
elaborate rhetoric upon the moet ab- 
anrd premise*. On the present ooca- 
aion he replied to Mr Disraeli* charge, 
by asserting that the offer which Lord 
Palmeraton refused in 1848 wu u not 
the offer of Austria at all, but a do- 
cument drawn up by Baron Hum- 
melauer, expressing only his indivi- 
dual opinion.” Eleven years have 
elapsed without so bright an idea as 
this occurring to any one, and it has 
been reserved forOladstonian acumen 
to make the discovery. And what 
is Ilia proof 1 Baron Hummelnucr 
made two alternative and successive 
proposals to the British Government. 
The first of these, on the 23d of May, 
proposed that Austria should retain 
venetin and Lombardy, but under a 
popular and entirely separate admin- 
istration from the rest of the empire. 
Even Mr Gladstone allow* that this 
was on official communication made 
by the Baron in the name of his Gov- 
ernment. On this proposal being 
rejected by Lord Palmerston as in- 
sufficient, the Baron, after a day’s 
delay, produced the other proposal, 
which was as follows . — 

* That Lovnbanly would ctane to be- 
long to A tirtria, and would be free oithcr 
to remain independent, or to unite her- 
self to any other Italian state alio herself 
might choose. She would take ufon 
herself, on the other hand, a proportion- 
ate share of the Austrian national debt, 
which would bo transferred definitively 
and irrevocably to Lombardy. The Ve- 
netian state would remain under the 
•overeignty of the Emperor ; it would 
have a separate administration, entirely 
nati onal, settled by the representatives 
of the oonntry thomaelvea, without the 
intervention or the Imperial Government, 
and represented at the Central Govern- 
ment of the monarchy by a minister 
whom it would maintain there, and who 
would conduct the relations between it 
aod the Central Government of the em- 
pire. The Venetian Administration 
would be presided over by an Arohduke 
Vioeroy, who would reside at Venioe as 
the Emperor’s lieutenant.” 

Thia ia the very arrangement that 
has boen accepted and settled at Villa- 
franca, — with thia great difference in 
favour of the arrangement proposed 
in 1948, that no stipulation wu made 


for the restoration of the Austrian 
grand-duke* to Modena and Tus- 
cany. It is universally admitted— 
it stand* npon reoord in the blue- 
book— that Lord Palmerston rejected 
that proposal ; but, lays Mr Glad- 
stone, it was not an official proposal. 
Thia plea, it ia to be observed, doe* 
not lessen Lord Palmerston’* want of 
judgment in rejecting the proposal, it 
only seek* to lessen his responsi- 
bility for the consequences which 
flowed from the non-adoption of the 
propoeal The proposal, says Mr 
Gladstone, “was not the offer of 
Austria, but only of Baron Hummol- 
auor and therefore, ho argues, we 
have no certainty that it would have 
been acted upon, even though Lord 
Palmerston had not rejected it Thia 
argument, so poor of itself, rests upon 
a premise entirely 010*017, and op- 
posed to the facta. “ Now I will 
give the proof,” said Mr Gladstone ; 
but that “ proof” consisted in little 
else than in asking — “ Doe* the 
right honourable gentleman suppose, 
or will the House suppose, when 
Baron Hummelauer had made one 
proposal on the part of the Austrian 
Government on the 2£d of May, he 
was authorised to make a totally 
different one on the 24th ? " What is 
incredible in such a supposition 1 
Does Mr Gladstone hold the meeting 
of the Emperors at Yillafranca to be 
a myth because Napoleon proposed 
two widely diffe: ent projects of peace 
(not in two daya^butjin the course of 
a few minute*? The French Emperor 
came to that interview prepared to 
propose a second set of term* if hi a 
first ones wero rejected - and this is 
precisely what Baron Hummelauer 
was sent to London by his Govern- 
ment to do in 1848. So far from the 
Baron’s second proposal being unoffi- 
cial, it is the very one which tne Aus- 
trian Cabinet through our ambassador 
at Vienna most pressed upon the at- 
tention of the British Government. 
On the 12th of May, before Baron 
Hummelauer had set out on his mis- 
sion, Lord Ponaonby, our ambassador 
at Vienna, wrote as follow* to Lord 
Palmerston : “ Count Fioquelmont 
has been with me, and ha* stated 
that the Austrian Government ia 
ready to grant to the Lombards the 
complete enjoyment of their indepen- 
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denoe, upon condition* which will bo 
folly oom manic* tod to your lordship 
by Baron Hommelsuer. who will 
leave Vienna to-morrow for London.* 
And he add*, “There were tteo pro- 
jects mentioned by Count Ficquel- 
mont oMcietuement to me by order 
of the Imperial Government" And 
that there may be no dubiety aa to 
the identity of theae two project* 
with those made by the Austrian 
envoy on his arrival in London, we 
shall ouoto Lord Ponsonby’s descrip- 
tion of them : — “ The first is (be sa fa) 
the abandonment of all the Austrian 
right* in the Lombardo -Venetian 
kingdom, upon an agreement be- 
tween the two parties. The second, 
the total nnconditional abandon- 
ment by the Atutriana of the Lom- 
bard territories, and the concentra- 
tion of their forces in the strong posi- 
tion of Verona, &c., and the con- 
tinued occupation of the Venetian 
territories, making a declaration that 
they would not take any part in the 
affair* of the rest of Italy, and would 
limit themselves strictly to defensive 
measures.* What has Mr Gladstone 
to say to this f Here wo have distinct 
proof that, prior to the arrival of the 
Austrian envoy, Lord Palmerston 
was apprised that the envoy had two 
different projects to propose, both of 
which were official ; and he was ap- 

K id also of the precise nature of 
of these projects. If, thus ap- 
rised beforehand, Lord Palmerston 
ad rejected the first project for the 
sake of obtaining the second and 
more liberal one, he would have done 
wisely, for his own credit and for the 
interest* of this country and Italy. 
But ho rejected the second also, — 
doing so in the following terms, 
which show that he was quite aware 
of the official character of both pro- 
posals : — “ It appears from the com- 
munications which yon [Baron Hum- 
malauer] have made to me that the 
Austrian Government would be will- 
ing to treat for an arrangement by 
which Lombardy should be set free 
to dispose of itself aa it might choose ; 
but the Austrian Government wishes 
to propose an arrangement by which 
the Venetian provinces will still con- 
tinue to hoid a modified connection 
with the Imperial crown. Such an 
arrangement might in many respect* 
VOL. LXXXVL— Ha DXIVLL 


be advantageous, not only to Austria, 
but even to the Venetian province 
itself But Her Majesty’s- Govern- 
ment fear that, however reasonable 
■nch a proposal may be in itself, 
things have now gone too far to allow 
of there being any probability that 
such an arrangement would oe ac- 
cepted by the Venetians. Her Ma- 
jesty ’ b Government, therefore, would 
be unwilling to enter upon a negotia- 
tion which, in their opinion, offered 
no prospect of suooesa* This was 
on the 3d of June. On the 9th the 
Austrian Government still pressed 
the subject ; for a despatch of Lord 
Ponsonby’s, dated on the night of the 
9th, contains the following remark- 
able proof of the desire of Austria to 
make peace on any terms that were 
not absolutely preposterous : — 

“ At s late hour this afternoon I had 
the honour of a conversation with his 
Imperiai Highnoes Archduke John, and 
I hive only time to repeat to ycrur lord- 
ship very briefly the main pointa. After 
having passed in review tbs existing 
state of the circumstances of the Empire, 
the question of Lombardy was deter- 
mined by the declaration of his Imperial 
Highnete that peace is to be made ; and 
his reply to my inquiries si to its terms, 
‘that they were not to be considered.' 
His Imperial Highneaa said that the 
Lombardo might have the absolute dis- 
posal of their own fate ; they might take 
Charles Albert for their king, or any 
other person, or do what they likad as 
to their Government I referred to a 
well-known phrase, and said, ‘ Your Im- 
perial Highness, then, will oocopt peaoe 
quand memef to which he replied/ Yos, 
so far aa Lombardy is concerned ; but 
wo must keep Verona and the line of the 
Adige ; it is neoessary in order to pro- 
tect Trieste, which is a key to our Illy- 
rian pro vinooa.' 

“ l presume (adds Lord Ponsonby to 
Lord Palmerston) that what I have stated 
may afford grounds for preliminary etejw, 
if it tk.ou.ld be your lordsh ip t vith to for- 
ward a pacification. I «m unwilling to 
obtrude my opinion at any time upon any 
subject, but frill that J think the 
Archduke it right, both in leaving the 
Lombards free to taka their own mea- 
sures, and in the desire to retain the ter- 
ritories uritfu* the line qf the A dipt ; for 
I believe that a oession of those would 
lend to a renewal of the content In that 
part of Italy where it is so desirable to 
peace on some solid beats. 
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Th* Lombardi, by the rttmt of the 
Austrian* from ill Interference, will bo 
at liberty to oomplito tho trnioo of tho 
dooblo* of Parma and Modena with tho 
Milanese. All proton oe for jealousy of 
Austrian aggrosajou will oeaoe, bocauao 
Austria will bavo no intoraat to outte it ; 
and there will not bo, I am Inclined to 
think, any strong fooling in the Vene- 
tian kingdom against the proposed ar- 
rangement" 

Lord Ponsonby, with better judg- 
ment than hi* cbief^ thought that 
the term* offered by Austria ought 
to be approved of by the British 
Government and he considered that 
there would be no difficulty in getting 
the Italians to accept of them. Again 
and again he returns to the subject ; 
and the Austrian Government goes 
all lengths to testify its readiness 
to treat upon these terms. On tho 
12th June Lord Ponsonby writes to 
Lord Palmerston : “ I have the hon- 
our to report to your lordship the sub- 
stance of my conversation with Baron 
Weasenberg this day. The Boron 
told me that the Austrian Govern- 
ment ... is ready to agree to the 
absolute independence of .the Milan- 
ese, and to treat with them for ami- 
cable arrangements between the two 
countries ; and in confirmation of 
this pacific disposition and intention, 
that this evening full powers Bhuuld 
be sent to Marshal Raaetsky to make 
an armistice with the Lombards, . . . 
Baron W eaaenberg assured me in the 
most positive terms that if the Vene- 
tian province should remain con- 
nected with Austria, the Imperial 
Government would admit of tho 
establishment there of a constitution 
upon the most liberal basis : ‘ ex- 
tremely liberal ’ were the words he 
used, and he repeated them.” But 
all would not da Lord Palmerston 
did not wi*h to forward a iiacifica- 
tion. And on the 20th J uue he v rote 
to Lord Ponsonby reaffirming his 
former rejection of Austria's pro- 
posals for peace 

“ I have now to My to your excellency 
that . . , thing* *«en now to have gone 
too far to admit of tht practicability of 
such a plan. Hitherto {be admit*] the 
military force* of the oon tending parties 
have bean nearly balanced, and, though 
the general result of the war ha* been in 
favour of the Italian*, there lie* been no 
great advantage gained by them in any 


battle. But the Austrian* are acting at 
a dktanee from their reeouroea, and in a 
country the population of which is uni- 
versally hostile to them. The Italian* 
are at borne, and are backed and aided 
by all the inhabitants of tho country ; 
large levfoa ax* forming in Lombardy, 
which will soon be ready to take ths 
field In conjunction with the troop# 
already under the oommand of the King 
of Sardinia ; and time is in favour of the 
Italians and against the Austrian*. . . . 
If the war continue#, the probable result 
will be that the Austrian* will be driven 
entirely out of Italy, and that they will 
obtain no compensation of any kind for 
their Iom of territory." 

To conclude the story. Four weeks 
afterward* (17th July), as the Aus- 
trian Government still clung to the 
hope that their most reasonable and 
liberal offers would induce the Brit- 
ish Government to come forward as a 
mediator, Lord Palmerston cut short 
their importunities by again refusing 
to mediate ; and by deckling “ that 
t he fortune of war mint, to a certain 
degree at least, determine the man- 
ner in which this question between 
Austria and the Italians ti to be 
lettMf 

What are we to think of such con- 
duct on the part of one who is now 
Prime Minister of our country ? 
What are we to think of hi* judg- 
ment who refused these offers of 
Austria at a time whon, as he him- 
self admits, tho opposite forces were 
“nearly balanced, 1 and the Italians 
hnd gamed “no great advantage in 
any battle?" - And what are we to 
think of his discernment, when he 
confidently expected the Austrians to 
be driven over the Alps ; whereas in 
a few week* afterwards Radetsky, 
compelled by Palmerston to draw tbe 
sword, was driving the Italians before 
him likechaff, dictated peace at Turin, 
and could have marched with ease all 
over the peninsula? Had Palmerston 
acted with ordinary sense, and as 
Lord Ponsonby advised him to do in 
1848, the Italian* foT eleven years 
would have been enjoying all and 
more than all that they nave now 
obtained by means of this new war 
and French intervention,— Napoleon 
would not have got this fair oppor- 
tunity for the development of his 
subtle policy, — and England would 
not have found herself in the pro- 
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dkament of having alienated her 
natural allies, the Germanic Powers, 
and of having been made first the 
dupe and latterly the discarded tool 
of the French Emperor. In 1848' 
England might hare obtained for tho 
I tali ana all that Franoe haa done 
now, and would have been thanked 
by Auatria for her intervention : 
whereas by their conduct then and 
now, Lords Palmerston afid Russell 
have at onoe transferred the friend- 
ship of Austria from os to Napoleon, 
ana have also allowed France to be- 
come the champion of nationality, 
and master of the position in Italy. 

The short and sharp crisis which 
has passed over Europe haa not left 
England as it found her. Its first 
effect was to reveal a portentous 
scheme of co-operation — in fact, an 
offensive and defensive alliance — be- 
tween France nnd Russia ; its second 
effect haa been to break up the Anglo- 
Germanic alliance by which alone 
these two colossal Powers can be held 
in check ; and the tliird haa boon to 
make Austria, in disgust at tho deser- 
tion of her natural allies, join herself 
to France and Russia with the view 
to a project for remodelling Europe 
in the manner most advantageous to 
these three great Powers. In con- 
sequence, England is now isolated. 
Prussia is the only Power which 
still has a leaning towards ua, and her 
Lord John Russell has done every- 
thing possible to disgust. We be- 
lieve that it is the intention, as it is 
the interest, of the French Emperor 
to give to Europe a short peace. 
Possibly circumstances may impel 
him to war again soonor than he me- 
ditates ; but in any case it behoves 
this oonntry to look well after its 
naval and military defences. Lord 
Lynd hurst— the venerable statesman 
upon whom more than any other haa 
descended the senatorial inflnence of 
the w old Duke”— has warned the 
country of its danger, and called upon 
Parliament and public to do their 
duty, if they would not see a calamity 
overtake this country auch aa will 
never be forgotten in the world’s his- 
tory. In the Lower House Mr Hors- 
man’i motion was a well-timed prac- 
tical application of the views so elo- 
quently enforced by Lord Lynd hurst 
Seeing that the safety of our great 


arsenals and dockyards is Indispens- 
able to the maintenance of our Inde- 
pendence, and that by universal ac- 
knowledgment these ports and ar- 
ecnals are not properly defended, 
and, according to the present system 
of procedure, would not be bo for 
twenty yeans (!), Mr Horanmn moved 
that the gum required should be 
raised by the Government at once, 
so that tho necessary works of de- 
fence be completed with the least 
possible loss of time. The Govern- 
ment, probably out of deferenoe to 
the financial ideas of Mr Gladstone, 
excused themselves from following 
the course suggested in the motion. 
Indeed, it is a great though unavoid- 
able tliaod vantage of the frequent 
changes of Ministry in this oountry, 
that each Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer looks only to bis single year’s 
Budget, and Becks his own fame 
to tne detriment of imperial inte- 
rests by endeavouring to postpone 
any extraordinary expenditure, now- 
ercr much needed, in order tW it 
may fail upon his snccessor in office. 
We think it most important that some 
such course as that suggested by Mr 
Horsman should Ito adopted by the 
British Government Sir J. Palung- 
ton obeervod : — 

u A most striking illustration of the 
neocssity for such prcoHutkmi is afforded 
by tho harbour of Portland, whioh, al- 
though it in constantly resorted to by 
our fleets, is absolutely without defence*, 
and, acoording to the Secretory for War, 
it will take twenty yearn to complete the 
defences. I regret that the right hen. 
gentleman lias not exprewed his concur- 
rence in the spirit, and scope of the mo- 
tion. In my opinion, it is not wise to 
spend monoy in driblets, which would 
extend over twenty yean. If the 
money must be spent, tho sooner the 
better. Aa regards the strengthening of 
the navy, I cannot help expressing my 
anxious hope that the Government 
will not be contented with reetipg 
where they are. Notwithstanding his 
figures, the hon. member for Kochdale 
is much mistaken if he suppose# that 
the navy of England is now what It ought 
to be." 

Lord 0. Paget— who promise* to 
be an active head of tie Admiralty, 

if hi* colleague* will let him— thn* 

described the relative petition of 
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the British, French, and Banian 
navies 

“ Th« k*t Information which we have 
from Bre*t show* that, although the 
French hare aoch a large foroe at so a, 
th*r hare no Um than 8000 aaflora in 
their barrack* at Breet, perfectly ready 
for war if they ahoukl be wanted The 
real et ate of the French m.vt, if war 
•botiW unfortunately arise, a twenty 
llne-of-battle ahipa in oommiMdon and 
twelve in reeer v e, which latter mi g ht 
put to sea in a very few day*. Therefore 
the French have thirty-two 1 in e-of -battle 
ahipa. Turning to England, it appear* 
that to far from her having what hta bom 
friend (Mr Cobden) called her fair pro- 
portion — that i* to eay, one-third more 
ahipa than any other country— her pro- 
portion ia certainly not more than that 
of France. We hay© twenty-alx will of 
the line in commlaaion and nine block - 
"hip*, which, though not strictly speak- 
ing line-of -battle ship*, are, I admit, 
capable of doing good eervioe. Uniting 
thoae two together, the two countries 
are pretty nearly equal. With respect 
to frigate*, however, I will not deceive 
the House. The French are stronger 
than the English in that respect. I 
do not wiah to create any alarm, but I 
winh the House to know the truth of the 
matter. But, in addition to the French, 
there ia another nation or two making 
great progress in preparations for naval 
war. Russia ha* eight screw line-of-bat- 
tle ships, six screw frigate*, four paddle 
frigate#, nine corvettes, one transport, 
seventy-five gun-boata, and eighteen 
small steamer*. That is a large force, 
and one which we must not forget is in 
existence." 

It if to be borne in mind that this 
■team-fleet of Russia, at least so far 
as regards screw vessels, has been 
wholly created within the last three 
years. It i« impossible for thii coun- 
try to behold with inditferenoe the 
continuous, and systematic 
efforts which both France and Russia 
are making to augment their power 
at aea. It was the rapid increase of 
the French navy which forced us 
to do likewise. These Powers must 
have an object in their present extra- 
ordinary efforts : And what can that 
otyect be, but to attain a maritime 
supremacy, and thereby oompel Eng- 
land to neutrality while they proceed 
with their contemplated revision of 
the map of Europe 1 It is very well 
for Mr Cobden to say that we ought 


not to build more ahipa because im- 
provements are going on, aod chaa gee 
are likely to take plane in the art of 
naval warfare ; and it is very well 
for the Ministry to excuse themselves 
from proceeding rapidly with the 
fortification of our ports and arsenals 
on the plea that the science of forti- 
fication has not yet reached perfec- 
tion. These are plea* which do not 
surprise ns from the mouth of Mr 
Cobden, and which perhaps are not 
inappropriate to a Cabinet whose 
finance is presided over by the 
Minister who starved the Russian 
War. But we need hardly say, such 
an argument is entirely out of plnoe, 
as long as our defences are so 
far below what they ought to bo. 
As soon as we have made oureelves 
safe, let not a single ship more bo 
built, nor a single sovereign more bo 
expended on fortifications, until we 
are sure that we are working upon 
the best possible plans. But at pre- 
sent we cannot afford to wait for 
more light than we have. We know 
as much as our French and Russian 
rivals do,— and that will suffice. It 
is true that powerful corvettes, car- 
rying but one tier of heavy guns, 
may oy-and-by supplant the present 
three-aecked line-of-battle snips, — 
and the sooner we see about this the 
better ; and it is true also that new 
engines of war may necessitate new 
methods of fortification. But whilst 
we inquire, we must work. We can- 
not aflord to war* idly upon theories 
and speculations when the safety of 
the commonwealth is at stake. Very 
likely we shall ere long see electricity 
taking the place of gunpowder on 
the battle-field, and new projectiles 
supplanting the rifled cannon ; but 
surely gunpowder and Armstrong's 
guns will do in the mean time. We 
must make the beet of what we have 
— and that promptly. For the aspect 
of the times is threatening ; and it 
will never do to see our docks and 
arsenals fall, for want of defence*, 
into the hands of an enemy, ana 
undergo the destruction which only 
three years ago we dealt out to 
Sebastopol. 

Mr Cobden, in his speech on Mr 
Horsman’s motion, sail that he was 
ready to vote a hundred millions if 
he saw any Power preparing to attack 
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tin* oountry. We doubt not Mi 
Cobden ra in earnest when be made 
tbst profession. Bren Mr Bright- we 
believe, with all his minemnial ideas 
about peace, would be ready to 
shoulder a musket if the French were 
besieging his flaimei-mills. The pa- 
triotism of theae gentlemen is, we 
daresay, sound enough, if one oonld 
only get at it But unfortunately it 
lies stowed a wav behind blinding 
nrejudioes and bales of crotchet*, far 
Wood the reach of ordinary use. 
We all see things in the light of our 
dominant idea*. And a mental tele- 
scope that is very good for showing 
ftomo things, may be -very bad for 
showing other*. If one is wrapt up 
in dreams of millennial peace, and in 
theories which maintain that the na- 
tions hare grown too wise to go to war 
any more, it is very hard to get such 
a one to eoe facts, however patent, 
which run counter to his ideas. The 
Philistines will be upon him before 
he will believe that they have laid 
aside their ploughs and their pruning- 
hooks. He has no ear for the distant 
ramble of muffled cannon, nor for the 
sound of the enemy working under- 
ground ; and the chanoe is that the 
masked batteries will opeD, or the 
mine will explode, before it occurs to 
him to tako steps to meet the danger. 
The talked-of disarmament on the 
part of France is a thing especially 
calculated to attract the thoughts 
of such men. It is a disarmament — 
it is a step which professes to be a 
carrying-out of their principles ; and 
they will not bo unduly anxious to 
inquire into its real object or extent. 
Passing by for the moment the otyoot 
of this disarmament, let us see its 
extent And first of all let it be 
borne in mind that France and 
England are in very different posi- 
tions at present as regards warlike 
establishments, France has just 
emerged from an aggressive war, and 
her naval and military establish- 
ments are on a war-footing. It is 
otherwise with England. So far from 
beingable to engage in an aggressive 
war, England is not at present strong 
enough even for a war of defence. 
Hence there is quite margin enough 
for a disarmament on the part of 
France. Indeed, as his forces are at 
present on a war-footing, it would be 


equivalent to a declaration by the 
Emperor of his intention to oontinue 
a military policy, if he did not issue 
orders for a disarmament of same 
kind In the next place, let it be 
noted that s French disarmament is 
a very different thing from a dis- 
armament with ua When England 
disbands her soldiers and sailors, they 
are lost to her. She has no ma- 
chinery for recalling them to her flag. 
If she obtains their aervioee again. It 
is in the same way as she would ob- 
tain the services of ordinary recruits. 
Atid when wo lay by our ships, we 
partially dismantle them. It is very 
different in Fnmoe. There, the dis- 
banded soldiers and sailors are liable 
to be recalled to their standards at a 
week’s notioe; and the ships, when 
taken out of commission, are carefully 

X ired, and are “ laid iu ordinary 
landing.” The crew is disbanded 
— that is all : and the crew can be 
had again on a few (lays' notioe. 
French soldiers ore discharged upon 
a renewable furlough — they cannot 
marry, nor leave the military district 
to which they belong, witnout per- 
mission, and they are inspected by a 
General of Division once a -month. 
In the naval service it is the same : 
the sailors who are dismissed to their 
smacks and fishing-bouts are always 
within hail of some commissary of 
the maritime conscription. As re- 
gards tho present case, the Gazette de 
France states that the “ peace foot- 
ing” of France must be understood 
to comprise the ability to have 560, 000 
under arms at a month’s notice ; and 
that, with a view to an extension of 
France’s colonial possessions, there 
must be a constant progress in the 
development of her fleet, which, says 
the Gazette, is already “the finest 
naval forco in the world.” And as 
respect* the practical application of 
this “ disarmament,” the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald 
lay 8 & portion of the soldiers 
and sailors — of the men who fight 
the battles and man the ships — are 
sent home on furlough, nothing more. 
And those who build and rig the ships, 
cast the guns and ammunition, and 
raise earthworks along the coast, it 
is not contemplated to diminish : in 
fact, I have reason to know that their 
number has received an increase. 
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Extra number* of mechanic* and 
rigger* hare been engaged at Roche- 
fort and Brest At Cherbourg and 
Brest coal* and ammunition are being 
stored to an extent that denote* a 
wiah to be prepared against any 
emergency : and at the former place 
(Cherbourg) the forts axe being armed 
with rifled gun*. The greatest acti- 
vity prevails in the arsenal*, where a 
large supply of these rifled cannon b as 
been and is being prepared ; and the 
ships which are to be put out of com- 
mission, in consequence ' of the Qo- 
called) redaction of the navy to a 
peace-footing, are forthwith to un- 
ship their old guns and to take on 
board the formidable canon* rapet, 
and the old spherical shot and shell 
are to be recast, as the new ordnance 
only fires conical shot.”* Admiral 
Foorichon’s squadron at Brest, and 
four frigates and some smaller vessels 
at Toulon, constitute the portion of 
the fleet which is to be withdrawn 
from commission in order that the 
ships may be fitted with the formid- 
able new artillery. In plain English, 
to this, and to nothing more, does 
the so-called naval disarmament of 
France amount. Both by land and 
soa, this “disarmament” is a wise 
step on the part of the French Em- 
peror, whatever may be his plans for 
the future. By it he saves the wages 
of a certain number of soldiers, Bailors, 
and marines, whom notwithstanding 
he can recall in a week’s time to their 
flag ; and as it is only old hands, 
trained men who need no further 
drill, that are being thas dismissed 
on furlough (no one being disbanded 
who has not served five years), the 
army and the crews of the fleet 
are in noways impaired in their effi- 
ciency. Moreover, the ships which are 
thus temporarily deprived of their 
crews are.when^in ordinary,” to be fit- 
ted up with the new artillery , —bo that 
nothing is lost by their present with- 
drawaffrom commission. As regards 
the arsenals, foundries, fortifications, 
and ship-budding , the work, goes on 
brisker than ever. In short, the only 
reduction whioh Napoleon is mak- 
ing on the war-footing of France is 
one which, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of bia crew* and regiment*, will 


■ire some money ; which money i* 
being expended in increasing the 
fortifications and productions of war, 
in building more ships, and in fitting 
up a* many a m possible with, tbs new 
rifled artillery. 

Such, and no more, is Napoleon’* 
disarmament Iti* a wise and prudent 
step, we repeat, even though he meant 
to resume warfare before another 
year bos passed. This must strike 
every one who inquires and consider* 
the matter. Bnt what is not so obvi- 
ous is the political bearing of the 
u disarmament,” especially as regards 
the future. The masses are ever Im- 
pervious to ideas unless such as are 
expressed by substantial facte. The 
disbanding of soldiers and seamen, 
and the laying-by of aome ships of 
war, constitutes an obvions fact 
which all classes will note, and which 
will be appealed to a* a patent 
proof of the Emperor’* desire and 
intention to return to a regime of 
peace. By this Napoleon seeks to 
attain a doable purpose. In the 
first place, sagacious and provident 
of the resources of France, he desires 
to reassure the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes, and to engage them 
in turning the present period of peace 
to full account, so that when war re- 
curs the resources of Franco may be 
in the best possible oondition. His 
second object is to lull Ihigland back 
into her old senao of security, and 
induce us to pause in those military 
and naval preparations which are es- 
sential to the safety of this country. 
It would be a great point if he could 
make us come to believe that our 
present apprehensions are a mere 
baseless panicj and so produce a re- 
action of public sentiment, of which 
ho knows the leaders of the Peace 
party are ready to take full advant- 
age. But if he can but keep us as we 
are, it will serve his purpose. Even 
Mr Cobden allows that Great Britain 
ought to have a third more ships than 
any other power ; whereas at present 
onr floet Is not more than equal to 
that of France. If, then, “ reassur- 
ing” notes and manifestoes in the 
j/onitevr ‘should penraade us to re- 
main as we are, a union of the French 
and Russian fleets could at any time 
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compel us to neutrality, wholly ex- 
eluding out intervention from Eu- 
rope ; or, in the event of war, oould 
moleet onr shore* and cut off our 
commerce. Instead of thii being onlv 
a problematical danger, it ia one whion 
this country has felt already. For all 
our dignified talk about neutrality 
and non-intervention dnriDg the late 
war t the simple fact is, that we dared 
not interfere. Onr Government know 
that if we had interfered on behalf of 
peace, and for the maintenance of 
treaties, we should have brought 
dowu upon ourselves the French and 
Russian fleets : and our navy was 
quite unprepared for such a contest. 
Had the naval power of England 
boon as it was wont to be, there 
would have been no war. Our Gov- 
ernment would not only have said, 
as they did say, “ the war is unne- 
cessary and unjustifiable," but they 
would have said also — We are quite 
against the settlement of such a ques- 
tion by force of arms, and we shall 
lend the whole weight of our material 
power against whichever government 
throws obstacles in the way of main- 
taining peace. Prussia anu Germany 
would at once have joined us, and 
there would have been no war. But 
Napoleon, who knows the state of 
our fleet as well as wo do, know that 
we were not sufficiently strong at sea 
to be able so to act And so, while 
Central Europe was concussed by 
Prince GortachakofFs open threat that 
Russia would attack Germany if Ger- 
many attacked France, England was 
equally reduced to inaction by the 
known existence of a secret treaty 
between France and Russia— a “writ- 
ten agreement,” of which our states- 
men probably know more than they 
care to tell. In assuming an armed 
neutrality the British Government 
did all that it was in its power to 
do. We repeat it— however Ministers 
might (and very wisely) put a good 
face upon the matter, and however 
the public at large might pride it- 
self upon our neutrality, we really 
had no choice. Neutrality may have 
been a virtue,— assuredly it was a 
necessity. 

Now, the time is evidently ap- 
proaching when Rossi* and France 
will be very happy if they can play 
that game over again with equal suc- 


cess. The next chapter of the Napo- 
leonic policy will open in Turkey. 
Long before the Italian war began, 
we not only pointed out that it was 
ooming, but, while showing before- 
hand the objects which Napoleon 
■ought to accomplish by the war, we 
stated that one of these was, to secure 
the future co-operation of Austria, by 
holding out to her the prospect of 
compensating her losses in Italy by 
gains in Turkey. When this new 
chapter of Napoleonism opens — and 
it will not be long delayed — France 
will then do for Russia what Russia, 
during the late war, has done for her. 
France, if things go smoothly, will 
take no direct port in the war. Her 
task will simply be to prevent Eng- 
land from interfering. And Russia, 
bv pushing forward a corps towards 
Herat, will be ready (in the event of 
our eontumneity) to occasion fresh 
uneasiness in our Indian empire, with 
a view to prevent our drawing any 
material reinforcements from that 
quarter. In those circumstances, what 
ia the choice presented to ub? We 
may, if we choose, continue the sys- 
tem of passive) neutrality, we may 
boo a Russian army at Constantinople, 
as we have seen, and yet see, a French 
army in Italy ; and we may Btill hug 
ourselves in the belief that wo aro 
astonishing the world by an exhibi- 
tion of all the utilitarian virtues. 
But that will soon Iiave had its day. 
France and Russia are both beut 
upon Incoming great naval powers 
in the Moffiterranean ; and although 
Napoleon 1 1 1. well knows the useful- 
ness of moderation, and ever offers a 
salve where he demands a sacrifice, 
he oertainly baa it in view to Btrip us 
of vantage-ground in the Mediter- 
ranean, which wo will never consent 
to abandon of our freo will 
We are not painting a distant fu- 
ture, but one at hand. The present 
peace will not last long. And in the 
mean time the French Emperor will 
do his best to “ reassure Europe, 
and to reinstate liimself in his old 
character as a friend of peace. He 
wishes peace for the present j and he 
still more wishes to be thought to 
wish it. He occasioned the last war, 
but it is Russia that will occasion the 
next one. Therefore Napoleon may 
continue most fervent in his pacific 




professions to the last, seeing that 
all the blame will fkll on the broad 
■boulders of the northern Oolossue 
whom he will nevertheless tide with 
in doe tune We shall not folly ap- 
preciate the character of Napoleon b 
present disarmament, if we do not 
view it in relation to these schemes 
for the future Napoleon not only 
wishes peace for the hour, but he has 
no intention to take any direct part 
in the next (t r Turkish) war All 
that he will have to do then, is to 
keep England from interfering Poe 
sibly the Grand Dote Constantine of 
Russia — who has visited in bucccs 
sion the Frenoh Emperor, the King 
of Greece and the Saltan and who 
is now on a visit to our own oonntry 
— may at this moment be unfolding in 
confidence to oar Government, some 


scheme by which England may be 
propitiated into approval of, or at 
least passive aoqmesoenoe in, the ap- 
proaching inroad upon Turkey But 
if we refuse to be so propitiated, to 
the navies of France and Russia it is 
already relegated to tame our pnde, 
and chain ns up in our island home No 
Englishman can desire to see such a 
scheme crowned with suooess What- 
ever form the European question 
take, let ub be prepared to bear our 
pert m it in a manner befitting the 
dignity of a great oonntry If we 
choose neutrality, let the choice be 
volantary, and not of compulsion If 
we have to choose war. let us be ready 
to faoe its dangers, ana strong enough 
to triumph over them The present 
is ours —if we neglect it, the future 
will be Napoleon s 
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CAPTAIN J. H. 8PKKR8 D 1800 VERY OF THE VICTORIA NYANZA LAKE, 
THE SUPPOSED SOURCE OP THE NILE. FROM 1118 JOURNAL. 

PART IL 


After my return from Kasengu, wo 
hid no other resource left us bat to 
proceed with the investigation of the 
Lake in oommon canoee ; fur we conld 
not wait any longer, as our supplies 
were fast on the wane. I was sorry for 
it, as my companion was still suffering 
so severely, that anybody seeing him 
attempt to go wonld have despaired 
of his ever returning. Yet he could 
not endure being left behind. Travel- 
ling in canoes, a s I could now testify 
from my late experiences, is, without 
joke, a very trying business to a rick 
man, even in the best weather ; and 
here we were still in the height of the 
monsoon, a season of rain just as 
severe as the great Indian Barsar. 
Negotiations for the means of carry- 
ing out our object (of proceeding 
to the north of the lake, survey- 
ing it, and ascertaining whether 
Shaykh Hamed’s t tarr about a large 
river running out of it was based 
upon s true foundation) were then 
commenced upon, and Kannina was 
applied to. He likewise, i t appeared, 
had a plan in view of carrying on 
some ivory transactions with the Sol- 
tan of Uvira, governing a district at 


tho northern end and western shore 
of tho lake, and agrood to take us 
there, and also show us the river in 

a uestion. It was settled that we 
liould go in two canoes ; Captain 
Burton, with Kannina, in a very 
large one, paddled by forty men, 
at once, and I in another consider- 
ably smaller— our party to pay all 
expenses ; anc^ in fact, to do Kan- 
nina’s businossm consideration of his 
protection. This we did do, and no 
more ; for, after arriving at Uvira, 
nothing could induce him to take us 
to the river at the end of the lake, al- 
though the remaining distance oould 
haveoeen accomplished in about six 
hours’ paddling. His reason, which 
he must have known before, was, 
that the savages resident there, the 
Warundi tribe, were inimical to his 
people, the Wajijis. This was a sore 
disappointment, thongh not so great 
as it would have been, had we not 
ascertained by other means that 
Shaykh Hamed’s story was a mere 
fabrication : and that a large nver, 
called Rubio, did run not out of 
but into the lake. The Saltan’s 
son, who visited us immediately 
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on oar arrival at UVira, told us that 


the river drained the high mountain! 
encircling our immediate north, and 
discharged its waters into the lake. 
I should not have been satisfied with 
this counter-statement alone (know- 
ing, as everybody must who travels 
amongst unenlightened men. that they 
have a proverbial habit of describing 
a rivers flow to be the opposite of 
what it is), had I not ascended some 
neighbouring heights, and observed 
the mountains increasing in sixe as 
they extended away to the north- 
ward, and effectually closing in this 
low lake, which is not quite half the 
altitnde of the surface-level of the 
general interior plateau, and cannot 
therefore, under any circum stances, 
have an overflow of water. Al- 
though wrong in this respect, tho 
Shaykh was right about the dis- 
tance the lake’s northern end lav 
from Ujyi ; for, properly divided, 
it takes eight days, the time ho spe- 
cified, exactly. Had. he not answered 
my question about perceiving the 
draw of the water near the river’s 
escape, I should have imagined 
that he told Mb story in reverse 
order, from sheer ignorance and ina- 
bility to explain his knowledge about 
it. On coming up the lake, we tra- 
velled the first half up the east coast, 
then crossed over to the end of a 
long inland called TJbwari, made for 
the western shore, and coasted up it 
to Uvira. I have now mapped the 
northern half of the lake, and have 
so many evidences about the south- 
ern portion, all . corroborating one 
another so satisfactorily, that the di- 
mensions and position of the lake, 
which I gave you in my former letter, 
I feel satisfied are very near the 
truth. It would have amused aDy 
one very much to have soen our two 
canoes racing together up the lake. 
These naked savages were never tired 
of testing their respective strengths. 
They would paddle away like so 
many black devils ; — dashing up the 
water whenever they succeeded in 
coming near each other, and delight- 
ing in drenching os with the spray. 
The greatest pleasure to them, it 
appeared, was torturing others with 
impunity to themselves. Because the 
Mxungus had clothes, and they had 
none, they cared not how the water 
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flew about ; and the more they were 
asked to desist, the more obstinately 
they persevered. For fear of misap- 
prehension, I must state that though 
these negroes go stark naked when 
cruising or working during a shower 
of rain, they all possess a mantle or 
goat -skin, wMch they sling over 
their shoulders, and strut about in 
when on share, and the weather is fine. 

It is a curious sight, when en- 
camped on a showery day, to see 
every man take off his skin, wrap it 
carefully up, and place it in hi* mo- 
xigo or load, and stand whilst his gar- 
ment is thus comfortably disposed of, 
cowering and trembling like a dog 
who has just emerged from a cold 
pond. 

This part of the lake is almost a 
reflection of the other, but the dis- 
trict is highly cultivated, and has very 
large cattle, bearing horns of stupend- 
ous nine. They are of a uniform red 
colour, liko our Devonshire breod, 
but attain a very much greater 
height and sire. As tho mountains 
run higher on either side the lake 
on their extending to the north- 
ward (and as they gradually close to- 
gether until they form a barrier to 
the lake at its northern end, where 
they attain their greatest altitude), 
the view is not Dearly so extensive 
as in the southern portions, hut still 
is very beautiful On returning to 
Ujyi after a rather protracted so- 
journ at Uvira, occasioned by Kali- 
nina's not completing his work so 
quickly as had been anticipated, we 
found onr stock of beads and cloth, 
which had been left in charge of the 
Raa-caflla, Shaykh Said, and under 
the protection of the Belooches and 
our Wanyamu6zi porters, reduced 
to so low an ebb that everybody felt 
anxious about our future move- 
ment*. The Shaykh, however, I 
must add, on a prior occasion, veiy 
generously proposed, in cue we felt 
disposed to cany on the surrey of 
the lake, to return to the Arab 
depdt at Kazeh, and fetch some 
more African money, to meet the 
necessary expenses. " Though admir- 
ing so magnanimous a sacrifice on 
the part of this energetic Shaykh, it 
was voted, in consequence of my com- 
panion’s foiling health, as well as 
from the delay it would oocasion, 
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that we should all re torn at once to 
Kaaeb, where we expected to meet 
our reserve supplies. This onoe 
agreed upon, I then proposed that, 
after reaching Kaxeh, we should travel 
northwards, in search of a lake, said 
by the Arabs to be both broader and 
longer than the Tanganyika, and 
which they call TJkerewd, after the 
island where their caravans go for 
ivory. This lake has no significant 
name. The negroes, in speaking of 
it, merely nay Nyanxa (or, the Lake). 
My companion was, most unfortu- 
nately, quite done up, but very gra- 
ciously consented to wait with the 
Arabs and recruit hi a health, whilst 
I should proceed alone, and satiafy 
the Royal Geographical Society’s de- 
sires os far as possible about all the 
inland seas, the object for which they 
sent us, and which it was, therefore, 
our utmost desire to accomplish. J ust 
as we were preparing to leave TTjyi, 
by great good fortune some supplies 
were brought to us by an Arab called 
Mohinna, an old friend whom we 
formerly left at Kaseh, and who had 
now followed us hero to trade in 
ivory. Had this timely supply not 
reached us, it is difficult to conceive 
what would have been our fate, left 
as we should have been with a large 
amount of non-trafficking property, 
and having numbers of people to feed, 
whilst my companion was unable to 
move without the assistance of eight 
men to carry him in a hammock, 
we being totally without tho means 
of purchase in the territory of ouo 
of the most inhospitable of all the 
tribes with which we have had 
connection. This timely supply was 
one of tho many strokes of good for- 
tune which befell us upon this jour- 
ney, and for which we have so 
much reason to be grateful. Help 
had always reached us at the time 
when least wo expected it, but when 
we most required it. My health had 
been improving ever since I first 
reached the lake, and enjoyed those 
invigorating swims upon its surface, 
and revolled in the good living af- 
forded by the market at Ujyi. The 
facilities of the place giving us such 
a choice of food, our powers in the 
culinary art were tried to their full- 
est extent. It would be difficult to 
tell what dishes we did not make 
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there. Fish of many sorts done np 
in all the fashions of the day — meat 
and fowl in every form— vegetable 
soups, and dishes of number less 
varieties — fruit-preserves, custards, 
custard-puddings, and jellies — and 
last, but not least buttered crum- 
pets and cheese, formed as fine a 
spread as was ever set before a 
king. But sometimes we came to 
fault, when our supply of milk 
was, ou the most foolish pretexts, 
stopped by Kannina, who was the 
only cow -proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood. At oue time he took 
offence because wo turned his im- 
portunate wives out of the house, in 
mistake for common beggars. On 
another occasion, when I showed 
him a cheese of our manufacture, 
and begged he would allow me 
to instruct his pcoplo in tho art of 
making them, lie took fright, de- 
clared that the cheese was something 
supernatural, and that it could never 
have been made by any ordinary ar- 
tifice : moreover, if hia people were 
shown the way to do it oue hundred 
times, they would never bo able to 
comprehend it. He further showed 
his alarm by forbidding us any more 
milk, lest, by our tampering with it, 
we should bewitch his cows, and 
make them all nm dry. A year’s ac- 
climatisation had by this time pro- 
duced a wonderful effect on all the 
party : so that now, with our fresh 
supplies, most of us marched away 
from Ujiji ifi bettor condition than 
we had enjoyed since loaving the 
coast The weather was very fine, 
the rainy season lmving ceased on 
the lflth May ; we marched rapidly 
across the eastern horn of the 
mountains back to the ferry on the 
Malagaraxi, but by a more north- 
ernly route than the one by which 
we came. We reached this river 
in early June, and found its ap- 
pearance very different from wliat 
ft was on our former visit, at the 
beginning of the monsoon. Then it* 
waters were contained within its 
banks, of no considerable width j but 
now, although the rains had ceased 
here long ago, the river had not only 
overflowed its banks, but had sub- 
merged nearly «U the valley m which 
it lies, to the extent at least of a mile 
or more. As the prevailing winds 
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throughout the year it from the 
outward, and a i rain* naoally come 
up against it, we may infer, aa we aee 
by toe itate of the river, that its 
source being situated to the north- 
ward in the greater heights, the axis 
of these mountain* is later affected 
by the discharge of the monsoon 
than these more southern regions, 
where the hills are leas high, and 
consequently hare \tm attractive 
power on the clouds and rain*. This 
reasoning is also applicable to the 
swelling of the riven which are be- 
yond this mountain group, and which 
shod their waters to the northward, 
into the Nile. After croesing the 
river, we hurried along by a more 
south ornly and straighter road than 
we formerly came by, and reached 
Kaseh towards the latteT end of 
June, Here Shaykh Snay, the prin- 
cipal Arab merchant of the depdt, 
received us with his usual genuine 
hospitality, arranged a house espe- 
cially for our use, and with him 
we again established oar headquar- 
ters, This man, when we were for- 
merly detained here to form our 
second caravan on our journey west- 
wards, housed us, and carefully at- 
tended to our wants. Ho took charge 
of onr kit, providod us with ]*>rters, 
and finally Wamo our agent. Living 
with him, surrounded by an Arab 
community, felt like living in a civil- 
ised land. For the Arab’s manners 
and society are as pleasant and 
respectable as can be found in any 
Oriental family. Snay had travelled 
aa much as, or more than, any person 
in this land; and from being n 
shrewd and intelligent inquirer, 
knew everybody and everything. It 
waa from nis mouth, on our former 
visit to Kaseh, that I first heard of 
the Nyansa, or, as he called it, the 
Ukerew6 Sea ; and then, too, I first 
proposed that we should go to it in- 
stead of journeying westward to the 
smaller waters of Ujjji. He had 
travelled up its western flank to Kb 
buga, the capital erf the kingdom of 
Uganda, which I ooc aider, reducing 
my conclusions from a large mass of 
information, to be in 2° north lati- 
tude and 31° east longitude. How- 
ever, I will give too his own words, 
and you may judge for yourself. 

SHaykh Snay informant : “ I wsa 


once three years absent on a visit to 
KiDgSunna, at bis capital, Ki buga, in 
the Uganda kingdom, ooenpied by a 
tribe called Waganda. Starting from 
UnymnyemW (latitude 5° south and 
longitude 33° east), it took me thirty- 
five marches to reach Kitangura 
(bearing N.N.W.), and twenty more 
marches going north wards, with the 
morning eon a little on my right 
face (probably north by east), to ar- 
rive at Kibugn. The only people that 
cave me any trouble on the way are 
the Wasoe, situate at the beginning 
of the Karagwah district - but that 
was only trifling, and lasted bat three 
or foar marches. The Karngwab dis- 
trict (a mountainous tract of land, 
containing several high spurs of hill, 
the eastern butt res** of these Luna 
Montes, and washed on the flanks 
by tho Ukerow6 Sea} is bounded on 
the north by the Kitaugura river, 
beyond which the Wany ores’ terri- 
tory (crescent shape) lies, with the 
horns directed eastwards. Amidst 
them, situate in the concave, or lake 
side, are tho Wagamlas, to whoae 
capital I went. Anybody wishing 
to discover tho northern boundary of 
the lake should go to Kibuga, take 
good presents, and make friends with 
the reigning monarch ; and, with his 
assistance, buy or construct boats on 
tho shore of the lake, which is about 
five marches east of his capital. 
North, beyond the Wagandas, the 
W'anyoros are again met with ; and 
there quarrels and wars were so rife, 
from a jealousy existing among them, 
that had these people known of a 
northern boundary, I still might not 
have heard of it. On croesing the 
Kitangura river, I found it emanat- 
ing from Urundi (a district in the 
Mountains of the Moon), and flowing 
north-easterly. My impression is that 
it fall* into the lake. The breadth 
of the river is very great, I should 
imagine some five to six hundred 
yards, and it contains much water, 
overflowing -as the Malagarazi does 
after raina There are also numer- 
ous other little stream i on the way 
to Kibuga, but none so great as the 
Katonga river. ITiis, like the rest, 
cornea from the west, and flow* to- 
wards the lake. It has a span of two 
thousand yarda — ia very deep when 
full ; bat sinki and is very iluggish 
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in the dry aeaaoa, when water-liBc* ho had reached ; hot he produced a 
and nn he* overipread it* surface, negro slave of the Wauyoro tribe who 
and the mosquitoes are very annoy- had been to Uaogm, and had seen the 
mg. The oowrie shell, broa^ht from river in question. Hiii man oalied 
the Zanzibar coast, is the oonmon the river Kivira, and deacribed it as 
currency amongst tbo*e northern being much broader, deeper, and 
tribes ; but they are not worth the rtrouger in its current than either 
merchant’s while to carry, as beads the Katanga or Kitangura river ; that 
and brass (not cloth, for they are it came from the generally acknow- 
esaentially a bead-wearing and naked ledged direction of the lake, and that 
people) are eagerly sought for and it intersected stony, hilly ground on 
taken in exchange. Large tailing its passage to the north-west. This 
craft, capable of containing forty or river Kivira, I now believe (although 
fifty mem and manned and navigated I must confess at first I did not), is the 
after the fashion of ocean mariners, are Nile itself For on a subsequent oooa- 
reported by the natives to frequent sion, when talking to a very rwpect- 
the lake* in a north-easterly direc- able Sowtthili merchant, "by name 
tion. We Arabe believe in this ra- Bhaykh Abdullah bin Naaib, about 
port, as everybody tells the same the Nyanza, he corroborated the 
story ; but don’t know how it hap- Btory about the mariners, who are 
pens to be so, unless it is open to the said to keep logs and use sextants, 
sea. The Kitangura river is crossed and mentioned that he Jnul heard of 
in good-sized wooden canoes ; but a tribe called Bari, living on the 
the Katonga river can only be passed Kivira River. Now, the Bari people 
in the dry seasom when men walk mentioned by him aro evidently 
over it on the lily leaves ; cattle, too, those which nnvo long since been 
are then passed across in certain open known to ns an a tribe living on the 
spaces, guidtxl by a long string, Nileinlatitndo-l'north, andlongitude 
which is attached to the animals’ 32° east, and described by the different 
heads. ” Egyptian expeditions sent up the Nile 

Other Arab and Sowahilimercliante to discover its source, M. Ferdinand 
have corrolwratod Snay’s statement, Wernc (says l)r Buke) bus published 
as also a Hindi merchant, called Musa, an account of the second ox pedition’s 
whom I especially mention bb I con- proceeding*, in which he took part ; 
aider him a very valuable informant and which, it appears, suoceedcd in 
— not only from the straightforward getting further up the river than 
way he had of teiliug his story, bot either of the others. u The anthor 
also becauBo we could converse with states that, according to Lacono, 
one another direct, and so obviate King of Bari, the course of the river 
any chance of errors. After dcscrib- continues thence. Boutliwarda a dis- 
ing his route to the north in minute tanee of thirty days’ journoy.” Tliia, 
detail, stage by sfttge, with groat pre- by Dr Beke’s computation, places the 
ciiion, and to the same effect as all source of the Nile just where I have 
the other accounts, he told me of sinoe discovered the Nyunza’s south- 
a third large river to the northward eru extremity to bo, in the second 
of the Line, lying northward beyond degree south longitude, lying in the 
Uganda; itismuwilaigerthan theKa- Unyamui'zi country. + Hero we sec 
tonga, and generally called the Usoga how singularly all the different in- 
River, because it waters that district formers’ statements blend together, 
Although he had recently visited in substantiating my opinion that 
Kibuga, and had lived with Sultan the Nyanxa is the great reservoir or 
MtAtt, the present reigning monarch fountain-head of that mighty stream 
in place of Sunna, who died sinoeSnay that floated Father Moses on his 
was there, he had no positive or defi- first adventurous sail — - the Nile, 
nitc ideaof tbe physical featuresof any Even Ptolemy, we *eo, is right in fiat* 
of the' country beyond the point whicu ing that the Nile is fed by the water* 

* Qunrj— The Nils, m Bahsri, the word they use for kke, is sbo used to « press 
■ brgs rirer. 

t See EH- Beke's paper on u The Soares* of tbs Nile," printed 184fi. 
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oommg from the Mountains o t the 
Moon : and though be hu not plaoed 
those mountains exactly where they 
should be on his map — from not un- 
derstanding the true disposition of 
the various physical geographical 
features which occupy that part of 
Africa— still it is wonderfully near the 
truth for an hypothetdoal production. 

I began the formation of the new 
caravan forexploring Northern Unya- 
mudii immediately after our arrival, 
but found it difficult to do things 
hurriedly. There was only one man 
then at Unyanyembd, who knew 
the Sowaiilli language, and would 
consent to act a* in y Kirangozi ; * 
and as he had oome all the way from 
Djiji with us, he required a few days 
to arrange things at liis home, in a vil- 
lage some distanoe off. Whilst he was 
absent nothing could jjo on ; but the 
Aral* paid us daily visits, and gave 
many useful hints about the journey 
in prospect. Ono hint must especially 
be regarded, which was, to take care, 
on arrival at the lake, that I did not 
enter the village of a certain sultan 
called Mahaya, to whose district 
Muan xa, at tho southern extremity 
of the lake, they directed me to go. 
This precautionary warning was ad- 
vanced in consequence of a trick the 
Snltan had - played un Arab, who, 
after visiting him in a friendly way, 
wo* forcibly detained until he paid a 
ransom for himself ; an unjust mea- 
sure, which the Arabs pointedly ad- 
vert to as destructive to commercial 
interests. To lose no time whilst the 
Kirangori was away— for J had a long 
busineaa to do in a very short space 
of time— I intimated to the Slmykh, 
our Rju-caftln, and the Bolooch 
guards, my intention of taking them 
with me to tho lake, and ordered 
them to prepare for the journey by a 
certain date. The Shaykhdemurrwl, 
aaying he would give a definite an- 
swer about socomptnfmg me be- 
fore the time of starting, but sub- 
sequently refused (I hear, as one 
reason), because he did not con- 
sider me bis chief. I urged that 
it was as much his dnty as mine to 
go there ; and said, unless he changed 
Bis present resolution, I should cer- 
tainly reoommend the Government 


not to par the gratuity which the 
consul had promised him on condi- 
tion that he worked entirely to our 
satisfaction, in assisting the expedi- 
tion to carry out the Government’s 
plans. The Jemadar of the Belooch 
guard, cm seeing the Shaykh hold 
back, at first- raised objections, and 
then began to bargain. He fixed a 
pay of one gem, or fifteen cloths per 
man, as the only condition on which 
I should get their servioes ; for they 
all declared that they had not only 
been to Ujiji. the plaoe appointed by 
Sultan Mt\jiu and their chief before 
leaving Zanzibar, but that they had 
overstayed the time agreed upon for 
them to be absent on these travels. 
Considering the value of time, I ac- 
oeded to this exorbitant demand ; 
moreover, the dry season had now set 
in, and the Arabs at this period cease 
travelling, from fear of being caught 
by droughts in those deserts which lie 
between this place and the east-coast 
range, where, if the ponds and pud- 
dles dry up, there is so little water in 
the wells that travelling becomes pre- 
cariouH. Further, I had not only to 
go through a much wilder country 
than we had travelled in before, two 
and a half degrees off, to discover and 
bring back full particulars of tbs 
Nyanza, but had to purchase cattle 
sufficient for presents, and food for the 
whole journey down to the coast, 
within thelimited period of six weeks. 
The Arab depOt now came into play 
to satisfy this sudden and unexf>ected 
call upon our store of cloths. There 
wore ten Beloochcs fit for service, 
and for each of them a goru vai 
bought at the depOt, at a valuation 
of 10 dollars each, or 100 the lot. 
In addition to this, they received 
an advance of 16 maunds of white 
beads in lieu of rations— a rate of 1 lb. 
per man per diem for six weeks. 

% The Kirangozi now returned with 
many excuses to escape tJw> undertak- 
ing. He declared that all the roads 
were rendered inipattable by wari ; 
and that it was impossible for him 
to undertake the responsibility of es- 
corting me in so dangerous a country. 
After a good deal of bothering and 
persuading he at length acceded, and 
Drought fifteen pegaxis or porters 


Kir**ff*ri — leader of a anno. 
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frwB hit an mad some naifkbottring' 
villages. To each of tbesel m« firs 
clo4h» aahire, Mid all appeared ready : 
bat not bo. Bombay’ i Seedi nature 
came otqt him, and he would not 
more a yard unless I gave him a 
month’* wage* in cloth upon the spot. 

I thought hie demand an imposition, 
for heaad just been given a cloth. 
His wages were originally fixed at Ato 
dollar! a- month, to accumulate at 
Zanxibar until our return there; but 
he was to receive daily rations the 
same as all tbe other men, with an 
occasional loin-cloth covering when- 
ever his shukka might wear out. All 
these strikes with the Belooches and 
slaves, were in oonsequenoe of their 
having bought some slaves, whose 
whims and tastes they could not sa- 
tisfy without our aid ; and they knew 
these men would very soon desert 
them unless they received occasion- 
al alluring presents to make them 
contented. But finessing is a kind of 
itch with all Orientals, as gambling 
is with those who arc addicted to it, 
and they would tell any lie rather 
than gain their object easily by the 
simple truth, on the old principle that 
“ stolen things are sweetest. Had 
Bombay only ojtened his heart, the 
matter would have been settled at 
once, for hii motives were ofa'tuperior 
order. Ho had bought, to be his 
adopted brother, a Blave of the Wah- 
ha tribe, a tall, athletic, fine-looking 
man, whose figure was of such excel- 
lent proportions that he would have 
been remarkable in any society ; and 
it was for this youth, and not himself, 
he had made so much fuss and used so 
many devices to obtain the cloths. 
Indeed, he is a very singular charac- 
ter, not caring one bit about himself, 
how he dressed, or what he ate ; ever 
contented, ami doing everybody's 
work in preference to his own, and of 


DISCO VERT OF TTTF 
K alien, U; 

Tbe caravan, consisting of one Kir- 
ftDgxuri, twenty Panaris, ten Beloocbcs 
as guard, Bombay, Mabrak, and Gae- 
tano, escorting a kit sufficient for six 
weeks, left Kaaeh to form camp at 
noon. The Beloochei were all armed 
with tbeir own guns, save one, 


meh exampkir honesty, he stands a 
solitary marvel in the land : he would 
do do wrong to benefit himself— to 
please anybody else there Is nothing be 
would stick at I now gave him five 
cloths at his request, to be eventually 
deducted from nis pay. Half of them 
he gave to a slave called Mabruk, who 
had been procured by him for leading 
Captain Burton’s donkey, but who 
had not, in consequence of bad be- 
haviour, reverted to my servioe. This 
man he also designated “ brother, * 
and was very warmly attached to, 
though Mabruk had no qualifications 
worthy of attracting any one’s affec- 
tions to him. He was a sulky, dogged, 
padding-headed brute, very ugly/but 
very vain ; he always maintained a 
respectable appearance, to cloak his 
disrespectful manner*. The remain- 
der was expended in loin-cloths, some 
spears and a fez (nni Turkish cap), 
tne wearing of which he shared by 
turns with his purchased brother, 
and a little slave child whom ho had 
also purchased sod employed in look- 
ing alter the general wardrobe, and 
in oookiug his porridge dinner, or 
fetching water and gathering sticks. 
On tho liue of march ho carried 
Bombay’s sleoping-hide and water- 
gourd. 

And now I am rcady-to lead you 
over my second voyago of discoveiy 
— tho one whieli, to my mind, is 
by far tho most satisfactory, and I 
trust it will be so to you ; for it takes 
yon into the richest part of Africa, 
and discloses to you the probable, and 
I believe true, source of that mighty 
stream the Nile ; and has almost, 
if not entirely, solved a problem 
which it has been the first geographi- 
cal desideratum of many tlwusand 
years to ascertain, and the ambition 
of the first monarchs of the world to 
nnraveL 


VICTORIA JITAIfXA- 

STAtTKMBf:, UsrAMviti, to* IMS- 

who carried one of Captain Burton ■ 
double rifles, an eight-bore by W. 
Richards. I took with me for sport- 
ing purposes, as well as for the defence 
of the expedition, one large five-bore 
elephant gun, also kindly lent by 
Captain Burton; and of my own, one 
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two-grooved fcur-gauge kbsgle rifle, 
omA polrgroovod tweuty-gmage doa- 
ble, ind one doable smooth twelre- 
bore, all by John Blksett of High 
Holbom. The village they »elected to 
form up in was three mile* distant on 
the northern extremity of this, the U n- 
yanyemte district. I commenced the 
journey myaelf at 6 P.M-, aa aoon aa 
the two donkeys I took with me to ride 
were caught and ■addled. It was a 
dreary beginning. The eecort of Be- 
loochee who accompanied me had 
throughout the former journey* been 
held in great disgrace, and were in 
consequence all sullen in their man- 
ner, and walked with heavy gait and 
downcast countenances, looking very 
much as if they considered they had 
•old themselves when striking such 
r heavy bargain with us, for they evi- 
dently saw nothing before them but 
drudgery and a continuance of past 
hardship*. The nature of the track 
increased the general gloom ■ it lay 
throughfleldsorjowari(nolcuflj across 
the plain of Uny any embd In the sha- 
dow of night, the stalks, awkwardly 
Iving across the path, tripped up 
the traveller at every step ; and whilst 
his hands, extended to the front, were 
grasping at darkness to preserve his 
equilibrium, tho hoavy bowing cars, 
ripe and ready to drop, would bang 
against his eyes. Further, the heavy 
soil aided not a little in ruffling the 
temper ; but it was soon over, though 
all our mortification did not here 
oeaae. The Pngaxiasont forward had 
deposited their loads and retired home 
to indulge, it is suspected, in those 
potations deep of the universal poinbe 
(African small-beer), that always pre- 
cede s journey, hunt, or other adven- 
ture — without leaving a word to 
explain the reason of their going, or 
even the time which they purposed 
being absent 

ltkA JWy. — The absence of the 
Pagaxis caused a halt, for none of 
them appeared again until after dark. 
The baa example set by Shaykh Said 
in shirking from this journey, is dis- 
tressingly evident in every counte- 
nance. The Belooches, gloomy, de- 
jected, discontented, and ever grum- 
bling, form aa disagreeable a party as 
was ever the unfortunate lot of any 
man to command. 

lltA — ' We started on the journey 


northwards at 7 AJt. tad, *o<m deal- 
ing tbe cultivated plain, bade adieu 
to UnyaayembA Tbe trade passed 
down a broad valley, with a gentle 
declination, which was full of tall but 
slender forest trees, and was Mned 
on either aide by low hills. We passed 
eome pools of water, and also two 
Wasukumas caravans, one of ivory, 
destined for the coast, and the other 
oonveyingcattle to the Unyanyembf 
market*. Though the country through 
which we passed was wild and un- 
inhabited, we saw no game but a 
troop of zebras, which were so wild 
that I could not get near them. After 
walking fifteen miles, we arrived at 
the district of Ulekampuri, entered a 
village, and I took up my quarters in 
a negro’s hut. My servants and por- 
ters did the best they could by pig- 
giug with the cattle, or lying in the 
shade under the eaves of the huta. 
Up to this point the villages, as is the 
caw in all central Unyamu6ri. are built 
on the most luxurious principles. They 
form a largo hollow square, the walls 
of which are their huts, ranged on all 
sides of it in a sort of street consist- 
ing of two walls, the breadth of an 
ordinary room, which is partitioned 
off to a convenient size oy interior 
walls of the some earth -construction 
as the exterior ones, or as our Sepoys’ 
lines are made in India. The roof is 
flat, and serves as a store-place for 
keeping sticks to burn, drying grain, 
pumpkins, mushrooms, or any vege- 
tables they may have. Most of these 
compartments contain the families 
of the villagers, together with their 
poultry, browing utensils, cooking ap- 
]>aratuB, Btores of grain, and any- 
thing they possess. The remainder 
contain their flicks and herds, prin- 
cipally goats and cows, for sheep do 
not breed well in the country, and 
their flesh is not much approved of 
by the people. What few sheep there 
are appear to be an offshoot from the 
Persian stock. They have a very 
scraggy appearance, and show but 
the slightest signs of the fat-ramped 
proportions of their ancestors. The 
oows, unlike the noble Tanganyika 
ones, are small and short-horooisnd 
are of a variety of colours. They 
carry a hump like the Brahminy bulL 
but give very little milk. In front of 
nearly every house you see large llabs 
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of granite, the atone* cm which the 
iowari b ground by women, who, 
kneeling before them, rob the grain 
down to flour with a amaller atone, 
which they bold with both hand* at 
once. Thai robbing and grinding 
away, their bodice away monoton- 
ously to and fro, while they cheer 
the time by singing and droning in 
cadence to the motion of their booiea. 
The country to the east and north-cast 
of this village is said to be thinly 
peopled, but, aa usual, the clans are 
much intermixed, the two principal 
being Wakimbus and Wasagari*. 
I here engaged a seoand guide or 
leader for five shukkaa (small loin- 
cloths) Amerikan, as a second war 
different from the one he had heard 
of and spoken about at Kaxeh, had 
broken out exactly on the road I 
was pursuing, and rendered my first 
leader’s exjRTieuce of no avail. The 
evening was spent by tbo porter* 
in dancing, and singing a aong which 
had beeu ovidentlv composed for the 
occasion, as it emoraoed erciybody’s 
name connected with the caravan, 
but more esjpecially Msungu (the 
wise or white man), and ended 
with the prevailing word amongst 
these curly-headed bipeils, H Grub, 
Grub, Grub." It is wonderful to see 
how long they will, after a long fa- 
tiguing march, keep up these festivi- 
ties, singing the aaino song over and 
over ugain, ami dancing and stamp- 
ing, with their legs and arms Hying 
about Like the wings of a semaphore, 
as they move alowly round and rouna 
in the same circle and on the same 
gronnd ; their heads and bodies 
lolling to and fro in harmony with 
the rest of the dance, which is always 
kept at more even measure when, a* 
on this occasion, there were some 
village drums beating the measure 
they were wont to move by. 

lhA, — The caravan got under 
way by 0 a.il, and we marched 
thirteen miles to a village in the 
southern extremity of the Unyam- 


Betooche*’ minds, that this morning's 
■tart was acoocnptkbed to the marry 
peals of some native homely ditty, 
and all moved briskly forward. Tins 
was the more cheering to me because 
it was the first occasion of their hav- 
ing shown such signs of good feeling 
by singing in chorus on the line of 
march. The flrat five mile* lay over 
flattiah ground winding amongst low 
straggling hills of the same formation 
aa the whole surface of the Unyam- 
n£ii province, which is diversified 
with small hills composed of granite 
outcrope. As wo proceeded, the 
country opened into an extensive 
plain, covered, as we found it at 
first, with rich cultivation, and then 
succeeded by a slender tree forest, 
amongst which wo espied some ante- 
lopes, all very wary and difficult of 
approach. At the ninth mile was a 
pond of sweet water, the greatest 
luxury in the desert Here 1 ordered 
a halt for half an hour, and made a 
hearty breakfast on cold meat, pot- 
ted Tanganyika shrimps, ronelle 
jelly, with other delicacies, and 
coffee. The latter article was bought 
from the Kuz^h merchants. Toward* 
the closo of the journey a laughable 
scene took place between an ivory 
caravan of W;isukmnee * and my 
own. On neuriug each other, the 
two kirangozts or leader* slowly 
advanced, marching in front of the 
single-file order in which caravans 
worm along these twisting narrow 
tracks, with heads awry, and eyes 
steadfastly fixed on ono another, and 
with their bodies held motionless and 
strictly poised, like rams preparing 
for a fight, rushed in with their heads 
down, and butted continuously till 
one gave way. The rest of the cara- 
van thenbrokeuptheironlerofmorcli, 
and commenced a general melde. In 
my ignorance — for it was the first 
time I hod seen such a scrimmage — 

I hastened to tlte front with my knob- 
bed stick, and began reflecting where 
I could make beat use of it in dirid- 


bdwa district Fortunately temper*, ing the combatants, and should no 
like butterflies, soon change state. doubt have laid to, if I only could 
The great cLu tractor Time, together have distinguished friend from foe ; 
with the advantage of diitanoe, ha* but both parties, being black, were 
produced such a salutary effect on the so alike, that I hesitated until they 


* Hokum* meui north, and the WwukiuM* are consequently northm*n, or 
nariixrD WtnjamufaL 
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stopped to lMfb *t wj eidted 
st*U, sod assured mo that it wu 
only the enactment of a oomnon ous- 
tom in the country when two strange 
caravan - leaders meet, sod each 
doubts who should take the supremacy 
in choice of side. In two minutes 
more the antagonist* broke into broad 
laughter, sod each went his way. 
The vil Lagos about here are numerous, 
and the oountry, after passing the 
forest, is highly cultivated, and 
affords pleDty of provisions • but un- 
fortunately as yet the white beads 
which I have brought have no value 
with the natives, and I cannot buy 
those little luxuries, eggs, butter, and 
milk, which have such a powerful 
influence in making one’s victuals 
good and palatable ; whereas there is 
such a rage for coloured hands, that if 
I had brought some, I might pur- 
chase anything. 

1344. — The caravan started at 
6.30 a.h., and after travelling eight 
miles over an open, waving, well-cul- 
tivated oountry, stopped at the last 
village in Unyambdwa. The early 
morning before starting was wasted 
by the Fagans “striking"’ for more 
cloth, and refusing to move unless I 
complied with their demand. I per- 
emptorily refused, and they then tried 
to wheedle me out of beads. In 
demanding cloth, they pretended that 
they were suffering from tho chill- 
ing oold of night — a pretence too 
absurd to merit even a civil reply. I 
then explained to my head men 
that I would rather nnything hap- 
ned than listen tosuch imposture as 
is ; for did the men once succeed by 
tricks of this sort, there would never 
be an eud to their trying it on, and 
it would ultimately prove highly 
injurious to future travellers, espe- 
cially to merchants. On the route 
we had nothing to divert the atten- 
tion, save a single Wasukunia* cara- 
van proceeding southwards to Un- 
yanyeuiW. A sultana called Uugugu 
governs this district. She is the first 
and only female that we have aeen in 
this position, though ahe succeeded 
to it after the custom of the country. 

I imagine ahe must have had a wortli- 
leas huaband, sinoe every sultan can 
have as many wives os he pleases, and 
the whole oould never have been bar- 
ren. I rallied the porters for pulling 
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np after aa short a march, bat amid 
not induce them to go am. They de- 
clared that forests of wact vast extent 
W on ahead, that it would be quite 
impossible to cross them before the 
night set in. In the evening I had a 
second cause for being vexed at this 
loss of tium, when every mile and 
hour waa of so much importance; 
for by our halt the sultana got news 
of my arrival, and sent a messenger 
to request the pleasure of my oom- 

r y at her house on the morrow. 

vain I pleaded for permission to 
go and see her that moment, or to do 
so on my return from the N yarns ; 
her envoy replied that the day 
was so far spent, I could not arrive 
at her abode till after dark, and she 
would not linve the pleasure of see- 
ing mo sufficiently well He there- 
fore begged I would attend to the 
letter of her request, and not fail to 
visit her in the morning. 

The lory Pagans, smelling flesh, 
also aided the deputy in nia en- 
deavours to detain me, by saying 
that they could not oppose her ma- 
jesty’s will, lest at any future time, 
when they might want again to pass 
that way, sho should take her revenge 
upon them. Though this may d© 
considered a votv reasonable excuse. 
I doubt much, if their interests had 
Inin the opposite way, whether they 
would have been ao cautious. How- 
ever, it was not difficult to detect their 
motives for bringing forward sucli an 
urgent reason against me, as it is a 
custom in thi* country that every 
wealthy traveller or merchant shall 
pay a passport- foe, according to his 
means, to tuo sultan of the oountry 
he travels through, who, in return, 
gives a cow or goat as a mark of 
amity ; and this is always shared 
amongst the whole caravan. 

14*4. — The sultana’s house wai 
reported to ho near, so I thought to 
expedite the matter by visiting her in 
person, and thus perhaps probably 
gkning an afternoon’s march. Other- 
wise to have sent the Jemadar with 
a present would have been suffi- 
cient, for these creature* are pure 
Mammonists. Vain hope, trying to 
do anything in a hurry in Negro land ! 
I started early in the morning, unfor- 
tified within, and eaoorted by two 
Belooches, the Kirangoxi, three por- 
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twt, Bombay, and Mabruk. The 
Moeaaai7 present* were also taken : 
tb«*e oonwted of one barsati/ one 
dhoti Amerikan,+ and one shukka 
kinikil This latter article m* to be 
kept to re^prve, to throw to at last and 
oioee with, u farther demand* beyond 
what ia given are invariably made. 
After wiBctoe six mile* over a well- 
cult i rated plain, I felt anxiooa to 
know what they meant by “ near," 
and wa* told, as usuaLthat the house 
was close at hand. Distrustful, but 
anxious to oomplete the business as 
speedily as possible (for to succeed in 
Africa one must do everything one’s- 
aelf),I followed the envoy across one 
of the waves that diversify the face 
oF the country, descended into a well- 
cultivated trough-like depression, and 
mounted a second wave wi miles fur- 
ther on. Here at last, by dint of per- 
severance, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the palisadoed royal abode. 
We entered it by an aperture in tho 
tall slender states which surround 
tho dwellings and constitute the pa- 
lisadotog, and after following up a 
passage constructed of the same ma- 
terial as the outer fence, wo turned 
suddenly into a yard full of oow* — a 
substitute for an anteroom. Arrivod 
there, the negroes at once commenoed 
beating a couple of large drums, half 
as tall as themselves, made something 
like a beer-barrel, covered on the top 
with a oow-aktostretched tightly over, 
by way of a drum-head. This drum- 
ming was an announcement of our 
arrival, intended as a mark of regal 
respect For ten minutes we were 
kept to suspense, ray eyes the while 
resting upon the milk -pots which 
were being filled at mid-day, but I 
could not get a drop. At the expira- 
tion of that time, a body of slaves 
came rushing in, and hastily desired 
us to follow tuem- They led us down 
the passage by which we entered, 
and then turned up another one simi- 
larly constructed, which brought us 
into tho centre of the sultana’s estab- 
lishment — a small oourt, in which the 
common negro mushroom huts, with 
am pie oaves, afforded os grateful shel- 


ter from the biasing son. A oow-akin 
wa* now spread, ana s wooden stool 
set for me, that I might assume a bet- 
ter state than my suite, who were 
squatted to a dude around me. With 
the usual precaution of African no- 
bles, the lady’s-maid wa* first sent 
to introduce hereelf — an ugly halting 
creature, very dirtily garbed, but 
possessing a smiling contented faoe. 
Her kindly mien induoed me, starv- 
ing and thirsty as I was after my 
twelve miles walk, to ask for eggs 
and milk— great luxuries, consider- 
ing how long I had been deprived of 
them. They were soon procured, and 
devoured with a voracity that most 
have astonished the bystanders. The 
maid, now satisfied there was nothing 
to fear, whether from ghost, goblin, 
or white face, retired and brought her 
mistress, a abort stumpy old dame, 
who had seem at. least some sixty 
summers. Her nose was short, squat, 
and flabby at the end, and her eyes 
were balu of brows or lashes ; but 
still she retained grout energy of 
manner, and was blessed with an 
ever- smiling face. The dress she 
wore consisted of an old bersuti, 
presented by some Arab merchant, 
and was if anything dirtier than her 
maid’s attire. The. large joints of all 
her fingers were l*nind up with small 
copper wire, her legs staggored under 
an immense accumulation of anklets 
made of brass wire wound round olc- 
phant’s tail or zebra’s liair ; her arms 
were decorated with huge solid brass 
rings, and from other thin brass wire 
bracelets depended a great assort m ent 
of woodou, brawn, horn, and ivory 
ornaments, cut in every shape of talis- 
msnic peculiarity. Squatting l>y my 
side, the sultana at once shook hands. 
Her nimble fingers then first mani- 
pulated myshocs (fcho first point of no- 
tice in these bore-footed climes), then 
my overalls, then my waistcoat, more 
particularly tho buttons, and then my 
coat— this latterarticle beingao much 
admired, that die wished I wquld pre- 
sent it to her, to wear upon her own 
fair person. Then my hands and fin- 
ger* were mumbled, and declared to 


* Bmnai\ — * ooloured cloth 

+ Doc dhoti ■= 2 shttkkss ; 1 ahoJtfc* — 4 cubit*, or 2 jard* Atnenkao ( American 
shotting). 

X A'*»tii— * thin indigo-dyod doth. 
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be M soft u a child's, and mjhair 
was likened to a lion’s maaa. “Where 
is be going ? " m the all-important 
query. Thu, without my understand- 
ing, was readily answered by ft duxen 
voices, thus: “He is going to the 
Lake, to barter hi* cloth for Urge 
hippopotami teeth.” Satisfied with 
this plausible fttory, she retired into 
privacy, and my slave, taking the 
hint, soon followed with the kuhon- 
go,* duly presented it, and begged 
permission in my name to depart. 
But as she had always given a bol- 
lock to the Arabs who visited her, I 
also must accept one from her, though 
■he oould not realise the fact that so 
scarry a present as mine coaid be 
intended for her ? whose pretensions 
were in no way inferior to those of 
the UnyanvemW Sultan. An Arab 
oould not nave offered less, and this 
was a rich Mxuugu ! Misfortunes 
here commenced anew : the bullock 
she was desirous of giving was out 
grazing, and oould not be caught 
until the evening, when all the catilo 
are driven in together. Further, she 
could not afford to lose so interesting 
a personage as her guest, and volun- 
teered to give me a shakedown for 
the night. I bogged she would con- 
sider my position— the absolute ne- 
cessity for my hurrying— and not in- 
sist on nw acceptance of the bullock, 
or be offended by my refusing her 
kind offer to remain there, but ]>er- 
mit our immediate departure. She 
replied that the word hod gone forth, 
so the animal must Ih* giveu ; and if 
I still persisted in going, at any rate 
threo porters oould remain behind, 
and drive it on afterwards. To this 
I reluctantly couaenUid, aud only un 
the Kiranguri’s promise to march the 
following morning. Then, with the 
usual farewell salutation, “ Kuahere, 
Mxungu," from my pertinacious host- 
eaa, I was not sorry to retrace nay 
steps, a good five hours’ walk. Wo 
re-entered camp at 7.i0 p.m., which 
is long after dark in these regions so 
near to the equator. AU palaces here 
are like all the common village* be- 
yond Unyamudii proper, and are usu- 
ally constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as this one. They consist of a 
number of mushroom-shaped grass 


hats, surrounded by a tail slender 
palisading, and haring streets or pas- 
sages of the same wooden construc- 
tion, some winding, some straight, 
and others crosswise, with outlets at 
certain distances leading into the dif- 
ferent oourts, each eoart usually con- 
taining five or six huts partitioned off 
with poles as the streets are. These 
courts aerve for dividing the different 
families, uncles and cousins occupy- 
ing some, whilst slaves and their 
relatives live in others. Besides this, 
they have their cattle-yards. If the 
site of the village be on moist or soft 
ground, it is usual, in addition to the 
palisading, to have it further fortified 
by a moat or evergreeu fence. 

irA-We left Unyambdwa at 
7 a.m., aud reached a village in 
tho Ibauda. district, having marched 
soveu miles over flat ground, growing 
tine crops in some places, with the re- 
mainder covered by the usual slender 
forest trees. The road was very good 
and regular. In the afternoon the 
tlirec porters arrived with the sul- 
tana’s Dullock, and were attended by 
her nephew and managing man, and 
by some of her slaves as drivers. 
The nephew asked first for some 
more presents in her name ; as this 
was refused, he requested something 
for the drivera I gave them a cloth, 
and he then pleaded for himself, as 
he had sjicrifieod so much time and 
trouble for mo. I satisfied him with 
one fundo of beads (a bunch of 
bends sulficlmt to form ten khetes 
or necklaces), and we partod : a full 
kheto is a string of beads double 
the length of the fore-arm, or suffi- 
ciently long to encircle the neck 
twice. The Belooches, finding that 
nothing but the coarsest grains were 
obtainable with tho white heads they 
had received, petitioned for and ob- 
tained a shukka, but under the pro- 
viso of their always assisting me to 
urge on the laiy porters. This they 
not only agreed to do, but also de- 
clared themselves willing to execute 
any orders I might give them : they 
looked upon me as their Ms, 
Bap (mother and father^ a Hin- 
dustani expression, significant of 
everything, or entire dependence on 
one as a eon on his parents), and 


Kttkmgo — present. 
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ocanidered m y interests their iate- 

16tA— We started at 6 a.il, and 
travelled eleven miles to Ukamo*. a 
village in the district of Msalala, 
whidi is held by a tribe called Wa- 
manda. The first four miles lay over 
the cultivated plain of Ibsnda, till 
we arrived at the foot of a ridge of 
hills, which, gradually closing from 
the right, intersects the road, and 
runs into a hilly country extending 
round the western ride of the afore- 
said plain. We now crowed the 
range, and descended into a coun- 
try more closely studded with the 
same description of small hills, but 
highly cultivated in the valleys and 
plains that separate them. About 
twelve miles to the eastward of 
Ukamb* live a tribe called Wasongo, 
aod to the west, at twenty miles’ dis- 
tance, are the Waquandaa. To-day 
was folly verified the absolute futility 
of endeavouring to march against 
time in these wild countries. The 


people were indifferent to them. I 
paid him one loin- doth for four fowls 
and nine egga, though had I had 
oo loured beads I might have pur- 
chased one hen per knete (or neck- 
lace). Had this been a cloth- wear- 
ing instead of bead-deoorating na- 
tion, I should have obtained forty 
fowls for one ahukka (or loin-cloth), 
that being the equivalent value with 
beads, and, according to Zanzibar 
money, would be one dollar. It is 
always foolish to travel without an 
assortment of beads, in consequence 
of the tastes of the different tribes 
varying so much, and it is more 
economical in the long-run to pur- 
chase high-priced than low-pnoed 
l>eads when making up the caravan 
at Zanzibar, for every little trader 
buys the cheaper sorts, stocks the 
country with them, and thus makes 
them common. 

]7fA. — This day, like all the pre- 
ceding ones, is delightful, and worthy 
of drawing forth an exclamation, like 


lazy Pagans finding themselves now. 
as it were, in clover, a country full 
of all the things they lovo, would 
not stir one step after II a-M. 
Were time of no conaoquence, and 
coloured beads in store, such travel- 
ling as this would indeed be pleasant 
For the country hero, so different 
from the Ujyi line, affords not only 
delightful food for the eyes, but 
abounds in flesh, milk, eggs, and 
vegetables of every variety. The 
son of the Ms6nd Sultan, who lives 
between Unyanyembd and Ujiji, and 
became great friends with us when 
travelling there, paid me a visit to- 
day. He caught me at work with 
my diary and instruments, and being 
struck with veneration at the sight 
of my twirling compass and literary 
pursuits, thought me a magician, and 
begged that I would cast his horo- 
scope, divine the probable extent of 
his father’s life, ascertain if there 
would be any ware, and describe the 
weather, the prospects of harvest, 
and what future state the country 
would lapse into. The shrewd Bom- 
bay replied, to save me trouble, that 
so great a matter required more days 
of contemplation than I oould afford 
to give. Provision* were very dear 
when purchased with white beads, 
for they were not the fashion, and the 


tho Indian GrifFs, of “whata fine day 
this is again ! ” Wo started at 7 A.M., 
and travelled thirteen miles, with 
fine bracing air, so cold in tho morn- 
ing that my fingers tingled with it 
We were obliged here to diverge 
from the proper road rid Sarcngfc to 
avoid a civil war — the one before 
alluded to, and to oscape which I 
had engaged tho second guide — bo- 
tween two young chiefs, brothors of 
the Wamanda tribe, who were con- 
tending for the reinBof government on 
the principle that might ought to give 
the stronger right Our new coarse 
led us out of the Msalala into the 
Uyombo district, which is governed 
by a sultan called Mihambo, He 
paid me a visit and presented a sheep 
—a small present, for ho was a small 
chief, and could not demand a ku- 
hongo. I gave in return one shukka 
Amerikan and one ahukka kinikL 
Here all the people wore very busily 
engaged in their harvest, witting 
their jowari, and thrashing it out 
with long sticks The whole country 
lies in long waves crested with crop- 
ping little hills, thickly clad with 
■mill trees and brushwood. In the 
hollows of these waves the cultiva- 
tion is very luxuriant. Here I un- 
fortunately had occasion to give my 
miserable Goanese cook-boy a sound 
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drasrfnf, m the ooly means left of 
checking hU lying, obstinate, de- 
structive. wasteful, sad injurious 
habit of intermeddling. This raised 
the creature's choler, and he vowed 
vengeance to the death, seconding 
hie word* with such a flendiih, 
murderous look, hi* feyes glistening 
like an infuriated tiger’s, that I felt 
obliged to damp his temerity and 
freedom of tongue by further chas- 
tisement, whioh luckily brought him 
to a proper sense of his duty. 

lBtA.— We left at 7 A. 1 L, and 
travelled teu mile* to UkunL The 
country Btill continues of the same 
rich and picturesqne character, and 
retains daily the same unvarying tem- 
perature. On the road wc met a 
party of Wayomboa, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the Wamandas disturb- 
ances, hail lifted some forty or fifty 
head of their cattle in perfect se- 
curity. I saw two albinoe in this 
village, one an old woman with grey- 
ish eyes, and the other young, who 
ran away from fright, and concealed 
herself in a hut, and would not slmw 
again although beads were offered 
as an inducement for one moment’s 
poop. The old lady’s Birin was of 
an unwholesome fleshy-pink hue, and 
her huir, eyebrows, and eyeksh^'s 
wore a light yellowish white. This 
march was shortened by two Psguzis 
falling sick. I surmised this illness 
to be in consequence of their having 
gorged too much beef, to which they 
replied that everybody it sure to 
Buffer pains in the stomach after eat- 
ing meat, if the slayer of tlie animal 
happens to protrude his tongue and 
clench it with his teeth during the 
process of slaughtering. At last the 
white beads have, been taken, but at 
the extravagant rate of two klietcs 
for four eggs, the dearest lever paid. 

19fA. — Tne caravan proceeded at 
6 a. sc, and after going eight miles 
re-entered the Msalala district’s fron- 
tier, where we put up in a vilkge 
three miles beyond the border. Tuo 
country throughout this march may be 
classed in two divisions, one of large 
and extensively cultivated plains, 
with some fine trees about ; and the 
other of email im^ularly disposed 
hills, the prevailing granitic outcrops 
of this region* There ii no direct line 
northwama here, so we had to track 
about, and hit upon the lines be- 


tween the different villages, which 
enhanced oar trouble and caused 
much delay. At this place I wit- 
nessed the odd operation of brother- 
making. It oon lists in the two men 
desirous of a blood-tie being seated 
face to face on a eow’t hide with 
their lega stretched oat as wide to the 
front as their length will permit, one 
pair overlapping tne other. They then 
place their bows and arrows across 
their thighs, and eaoh bolds a leaf : 
at the same time a third person, hold- 
ing a pot of oil or butter, makes an in- 
cision above their knees, and requires 
each to put his blood on the other's 
loaf, and mix ft little oil with it, when 
each anoints himself with the brotber- 
sulve. This operation over, the two 
brothers bawl forth the names and 
extent of tiieir relative* and swear 
by the blood to protect the other till 
death. Ugogo, on the highway be- 
twoen the coast and Ujiji, is a place so 
full of inhabitants compared with 
the other places on that line, that the 
coast people quote it as a wonderful 
instance of high population ; but this 
district astonished all my retinue. 
The road to-day was literally throng- 
ed witli a legion of black humanity 
so exHBperatingly bold, that nothing 
short of the stick could keep them 
from jostling mo. Poor creatures 1 
they said they had come a long way 
to see, and now must have a good 
long stare ; for when was there ever 
a Mr.ungu here before? 

HWA. — We broke ground at C a.ic., 
and after travelling through high 
cultivation six miles, were suddenly 
stopped bv ft guard of Wamandas, 
sent by Kurna, a saltan of that 
tribe, and chief of the division we 
were marching in* Their business 
was to inform us that if we wished 
to travel to the Lake, the sultan 
would give directions to have us 
escorted by another route, as his 
eldest brother was disputing the 
rights of government with him along 
the line we were now pursuing ; ana 
added* that our intentions would 
be only known to him by the part 
we might choose to take. These 
constant interruptions were becom- 
ing very troublesome; so, as we 
were close to the oon fines of these 
two malcontents, I was anxious to 
force our way on. and agreed to 
do bo with the Bclooches. But the 
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tireaome, laiy, fleah-aeeking Pagan's 
*w a fcaat in prospect by the Bal- 
tin's arrangement, and would not 
more an inch. Further, the Kiran- 
goxi reguested his discharge if I was 
otherwise than peacefully inclined 
The guard then led us to Mgogwa, 
the sultan's Tillage, a little off the 
road. Kurua is a young man, not 
rery handsome himself, but has two 
beautiful young wives. They secured 
me a comfortable house, showed many 
attentions, and sent me a bowl uf 
fresh sweetmilk, the very extreme of 
savage hospitality. In the evening 
he presented me with a bollock. This 
I tried to refuse, observing that flesh 
was the prime cause of all my hin- 
drances; but nothing would satisfy 
him ; I must accept it or lie would 
be the laughing-stock of everybody for 
inhoepitality. If I gave nothing in re- 
turn, do should be happy as long as 
his part of host was nrofterly fulfilled. 
Salt, according to the sultan, is only 
to be found here in the same efflo- 
rescent state in which I saw it yester- 
day — a thin coating overspreading 
tho ground, ns though flour had been 
sprinklod there. 

27 th. — Halt. I gave the sultau, ns a 
return present, one dhoti Ainerikau 
and sii cubits kiniki, what I thought 
to be pUBt the value of his bullock. 
His kindness was unduubtodly wor- 
thy of a higher reward, but I feared to 
excite these men’s cupidity, as there 
is no end to their tricks and finesse, 
whenever they find a new chsnce 
of gain, and 1 now despaired of ac- 
complishing my task in time. How- 
ever, Kurua soomed quite happy un- 
der the circumstances, and considered 
the exchange of kuhongos a bond of 
alliance, ana proclaimed that wo were 
henceforth to be brothers. He then 
said he would accompany me back to 
UuyanyemW, on my return from the 
Lake, and woald exchange any of his 
cows that I might take a fancy to for 
powder, which I said f had there. The 
quantity of cattle in Msalalasurpaases 
anything I hive seen in Africa. Large 
drove*, tended by a few men each, 
ore to be seen in every direction over 
the extensive plains, and every vil- 
lage Is filled with them at night The 
cultivation also is as abundant as the 
cattle are numerous, and the climate 
is delightful. To walk till breakfast, 


9 ajl, every morning, I find a luxury, 
and thence till noon I ride with plea- 
sure ; but the next three hours, 
though pleasant in a hut, are too 
warm to be agreeable under hard ex- 
ertion. The evenings and the morn- 
ings, again, are particularly serene, 
and the night, after 10 p.m., so cola 
as to render a blanket necessary. But 
then you must remember that all the 
couutry about these latitudes, on 
this meridian, 33 c east, is at on alti- 
tude of 3500 to 4000 feet. My dinner 
to-day was improved by the addition 
of tomatos and the bird’s-eye chili 
— luxuries to us, bat which the ne- 
groes, so different from Indians, nover 
care about, and seldom grow. The 
cotton-plant is as fine hero as at 
Uriyanyombo or Ujni, and anything 
would grow with oidy the trouble ol 
throwing down the seed. It is a great 
pity that the country ie not in better 
hands. From all I can gather, there 
is no fixed revenue paid to these 
sultans ; all their perquisites are oc- 
casional kuhongos received from tra- 
vellers ; a por-ccntago on all foreign 
seizures, whether by little or plun- 
der; and n certain part of all wind- 
falls. such as a hharo of the sports- 
man s game-bug, in the shape of ele- 
phants’ tusks or Ih^h, or the skins of 
any wild animals ; otherwise they live 
by the sweat of the brow of their 
slaves, in tilling their ground, tending 
their cattle, or tmtticking for them in 
slaves and ivory. It seems destined 
that I should never reach tho goal of 
my ambition. To-day the Jemadar 
finds himself too unwell to march, and 
two other Bolooches say tho same. 
This is au effectual obstacle ; for the 
guard declares itself too weak to 
divide, and the sultan blows on the 
fire of my mortification by saying 
that theao are troubled times, and 
advises our koening all together. * He 
says that his differences have been 
going on those five years with his 
eldest brother, and now he wishes 
to bring them to a crisis, which he 
proposes doing after iny return, when 
lie will obtain powder from me, and 
will have the preponderating influ- 
ence of Arab opinion brought to boar 
in his favour by tho aid of their guns 
— an impressive dodge which Africa 
has of proving right in its own way. 

2 id . — After much groaning and 
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1 got the siek man on nately t ho Balooek* obeyed my teh 


their legacy 7 A.M., tad we marched junction*, and at 10 a.x. returned 
eight mile* to fleaagougo, the boma* with the man, who looked far all 
(palisade) of Sultan Kanoni, Korea's the world exactly like a dog who, 
second brother, Theae two younger guilty of an indiscretion, is being 
brothers side together against the brought in disgrace before his master 
eldest They are all by different to receive a flogging ; for be knew I 
mothers, and think the father’s pro- had a spare donkey for the sick, and 

f orty should fairly oome.to all alike, had constantly warned the men from 
t is a glaring instance of the bad stopping behind alone in theae law. 
effects of a plurality of wives; and loea countries. The other two parties 
being oontrary to our constitutional adopting, like feme Easterns, a better 
lawi of marriage, I declined giving plan of their own, spent the whole 
them an opinion as to who was right day ranging wildly over the country, 
or wrong. fruitlessly exerting themselves, and 

To avoid the seat of war my track frustrating any chance of my getting 
was rather tortuous. On the east or even an afternoon’s march. Kanoni 
right aide the oountry was open, and very kindly sent messengers all over 
afforded a spacious view ; but on his territory to assist in the search : 
the west this was limited by an ir- he, like Kurus, has taken every 


the west this was limited by an ir- 
regularly-disposed series of low bills, opportunity to show me those little 
Cultivation and scrub-jungle alter- pleasing attentions which always 
nated the whole way. The miserable render travelling agreeable. These 
Goanese, like a dog slinking off to Wamandas are oertainly the most 
(lie. slipped away behind the caravan, noisy set of beings that I ever met 
ana hiu himself In the jungle to suffer with : commencing their f$tei in the 
the pangs of fever in solitude. I sont middle of tho village everyday at 
men to look for him in vain: party 3 r.M., with screaming, yelling, rush- 
sucoeoded party in the search, till ing, jumping, sham-fighting, drum- 
at last night set in without his ap- mug, ana singing in one collective in- 
pearing. It is singular in this oountry harmonious noise, they seldom cease 
to find how few men escape some fever till midnight. Their villages, too, are 
or other sickness, who make a sudden everywhere much better protected by 
march after living a quiet stationary bourns (polisiyiing) than is usual in 
life. It appears as if the bile got Btir- Africa, arguing that they are a 
red, suffused the body, and, exciting rougher and more warlike people 
the blood, produoed this effect I than the generality. If shoved aside, 
had to admonish a silly Belooch, or pushed with a stick, they show their 
who, foolishly thinking that powder savage nature by turning fiercely like 
alone could not hurt a man, fired his a farted pig upon whoever tines to 


hurua, has taken every 
y to show me those little 


un off into & mass of naked human poke it up 


legs, in order, as 1 


aid, to clear the 


he march commenced at 


oourti The consequence was, that at 7 am., and here we again left tho 
least fifty pairs got oovered with nu- direct road to avoid a third party 
meroua small bleeding wounds, all of belligerent Wamandas, situated 
dreadfully painful from the saltpetre in the northern extremity of the 
contained in the powder. It was for- Msalala district, on the highway 
tunate that the saltan was a good between UnyanjemW and the Lake, 
man, and was present at the time it On kidding the sultan adieu, be 
occurred, else a serious row might was very urgent in his wishes 


was very urgent in his 


have been the oonaequencc of this that I should take a bullock from 


mischievous trick. him. This I told him I should 

23d— Halt We fired alarm -guna willingly have accepted, only that it 
all night to no purpose ; so at day- would delay my progress ; and he, 
break three different parties, after re- more kindly than the other chief, 
Hiving particular order* bow to scour excused me. Finding that none of 
the country, were aent off at the same onr party knew the road, head vanned 
time to search for Gaetano. Fortn- a short way with us, and generously 


Bo mu — a palaada A viUsfs or collection of hut* so fortified it called ao also. 
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offered to furnish us with a guide to 
the Lake and back, saying that be 
would send one of bis own men after 
us to a place be appointed with mj 
KirangoiL I expressed my gratitude 
for bis thoughtful consideration, and 
we parted with warm regard for 
one another. Unfortunately, Bom- 
bay, who is not the dearest man 
in the world in expressing himself, 
stupidly bungled the sultan’s ar- 
rangement. and we missed the man. 
To keep the Pagans going was a 
matter of no little difficulty: alter 
the fifth mile they persisted m enter- 
ing every village that they came 
across, and, throwing down their 
loads, were bent upon making an 
easy day’s work of it I, on the 
contrary, was equally persistent in 
going on, and neither would allow 
the Beloocbes to follow them, nor 
entered the villages myself, until 
they, finding their game of no avaiL 
quietly shouldered their loads, ana 
submitted to my orders. This day’s 
ioumey was twelve miles over a 
highly-cultivated, waving country, 
at the end of which we took up our 
abode in a deserted village called 
K ah am a. 

WM.-Wc got underway at 7 A.M., 
and marched seven and a- naif hours, 
when we entered a village in the 
district of Nindo, nineteen miles 
distant After passing through a 
belt of jungle three miles broad, we 
came upon some villages amidst a 
large range of cultivation. This 
passed, we penetrated a large wilder- 
ness or thorn and bush jungle, having 
sundry broad grassy flats lying at 
right angles to the road. Here I 
saw a herd of hartebeesta, giraffes, 
and other animals, giving to the 
scene a truly African character. The 
tracks of elephants and different large 
beasts prove that this place is wall 
tenanted in the season. The close- 
ness of the jungle and evenness of 
the land prevented my taking any 
direct observations with the compass ■ 
but the mean oscillations of its cam 
showed a course with northing again. 
This being a long *tag& I lent my 
ass to a sick Beloocb, and we accom- 
plished the journey, notwithstanding 
the great distance, in a pleasant ana 
spirited manner. This despatch may 
in part be attributable to there being 
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so much desert, and the beloved 
"grub " and the Tillage lying ahead 
of us luring the men on. 

26#A.— We broke ground at 7 A.K., 
and after passing the village cultiva- 
tion, entered a waterless wilderness 
of thorn and tree forest, with some 
long and broad plains of tail grass 
intersecting the line of march. These 
flats very much resemble some we 
crossed when travelling close to and 
parallel with tho Ualagarazi river; 
for by the cracked and flawy nature 
of the ground, now parched up by a 
constant drought, it shows that this 

E rt gets inundated in the wet season. 

deed, this peculiar grasey flat for- 
mation suggests the proximity of a 
river everywhere in Africa; and I 
felt sure, as afterwards proved true, 
that a river wus not far from us. The 
existence of animal life is another 
warranty of water being near : ele- 

S hants and buffaloes cannot live a 
ay without it. Fortunately for my 
mapping, a email conical hill over- 
topped the trees in advance of our 
track, at twelve mile* from the start- 
ing-point. Wo eventually passed 
alongside of it, and travelled on 
six miles farther to a village in the 
cultivated plain of Saluwd, a total 
distance of eighteen miles. The whole 
country about here was covered with 
harvest -workers, who, on seeing my 
approach, left off work and followed 
me into tho village. As nothing 
proves better tho real feelings and 
natural propensities of a nation than 
the impulsive actions of the children, 
I will give a striking instance, ns it 
occurred to me to-day. On seeing a 
child approach me, I offered him a 
handful of beads, upon which the 
greedy little urchin snatched them 
from my hand with all tho excited 
eagerness of a monkey. He clenched 
tight hold of them in hi s little fists, 
and, without the slightest shew of 
any emotions of gratitude, retired, 
carrying his well-earned prise away 
with a self-satisfied and perfectly 
contented air, not even showing 
the beads to his parents or play- 
mates. I called Bombay’s atten- 
tion to this transaction, and con- 
trasted it with the joyful, grateful 
manner in which an English child 
would involuntarily act if suddenly 
become pomeesed of so much wealth, 
2D 
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by hun y ld g off to hi* mamma, and 
showing what fine thing* the kind 
gentleman had given him. Bombay 
pa— ed on my remark with a twelve- 
month's grin upon hi* face, to hi* in- 
quiring brother, Mabrok,aiid then ex- 
plained the matter to his sooty friend* 
around ; declaring that soch tumma 
(avaricious) proponsitiea were purely 
typical of the Seedfs nature. At 
the usual hour of departure this 
morning, the Kiracgori discovered 
that the Pagans’ feet were *ore from 
the late long marches, and declared 
that they oould not walk. To this 
the Jemadar replied that the beat 
aaylnm for Rich complaints wa* on 
ahead, where the sahio proposed to 
kill some goat*, and rest a day. The 
Kirangon replied, “But the direct 
road is blocked up by wars; if a 
march mmt be made, I will show 
another route three marches longer 
round,” “That,” answered the Jema- 
dar, u is not your b urine— • if any 
troubles arise from marauders, we, 
the Belooohet, are the fighting men— 
leave that to us," At hit the Kirnn- 


skrn covering, hung over the shoulder 
by a strap or string Hke a game-bag, 
which ooren onW one hip at a time, 
and might a* well be dispensed with 
as far as deoenev is concerned ; but 
at night they take it off, and spread 
it on the ground to protect ihem- 
Belvee from the cold and moisture of 
the earth. This district i* oocupied 
by a tribe called Wamnbe ; to the 
east of it, thirty miles distant, are the 
Wanatiya,and thirty miles westward, 
the Warinxa tribes. 

27 th . — At 0 a.k. we crawled 
through the opening in the palisading 
which forms the entrances of these 
villages, and at once perceived a tall, 
narrow pillar of granite, higher than 
Pompey f s at Alexandria, or Nelson’s 
Monument in Charing Cross, tower- 
ing above us, and having sundry huge 
boulders of the name composition 
standing around its base, much in 
the same peculiar way as we aee at 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain. This 
scene strikes one with wonderment 
at the oddities of nature, and taxes 
one’s faculties to imagino how on 


gori, getting quite disconcerted, de- 
clared that there was no water on the 
way. “ Then,” quoth the energetic 
Jemadar, “ were your gourds made for 
nothing 1 if you don't pack up at 
once, you and my stick shall make 
acquaintance.’’ The party was then 
off in a moment. On the way we 
met *onio herdsmen driving their 
cattle to Unyanyembe, and inquired 
from them the state of the road. 
They said that the country beyond 
a certain distance was safe and 
quiet, but corroborated the Kiran- 
goxi’s statement as to warriors being 
in the immediate neighbourhood, Who 
came and visited this place from the 
wort, where is the northern extremity 
of the Msalala district. Several va- 
rieties of antelopes were seen, and 
the Belooche* fired at an ostrich, 
A* in the last place, no milk could 
be obtained, for the people, fearing 
the Warn an das, had driven off their 
oattle to the northward. It is evident, 
from the general nakedness of the 
people, that cloth or beads do not find 
their wav much here, which is ac- 
counted for by *o few merchants ever 
ooming this way. Hardly a neck 
here is decorated, and they seldom 
wear anything but the common goat 


earth the stone* ever became tilted up 
in this extraordinary position ; but 
farther on, about five miles distant, 
wo encountered another and oven 
higher pillar, that quite overtop- 
ped the trees and everything about 
it Thi* and the former one served 
as good station- mark 8 for the whole 
journey, the latter being viriblo at 
oight miles’ distance. After the first 
eight mile*, * hich terminates the cul- 
tivated district of Salaw(3, the track 
penetrated a waterless desert of thorn 
and small tree forest, lying in a broad 
valley between low hills. As the rick 
Belooch atill occupied my steadier 
donkey Ted. I was compelled to 
mount the naif-broken Jenny — so 
playful with her head and heels, that 
neither the Bhaykh nor any other 
man dared rit upon her. The man’s 
sickness appear* to be one of thoee 
eccentric complaints, the after-effects 
of African fevers : it was attended 
with severe pain, and swelling ex- 
tending over the stomach, the right 
side, the right arm, and the right half 
of the neck, depriving him of sleep 
and repose. In every position, whe- 
ther sitting, lying, standing, rising 
up, or sitting down, he complained 
oi aching mnsdea. I purchased a 
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coat and sheep for the men for aae 
ahoti Amerikaa. 

28<A — Halt, Thia stoppage was 
for the restoration of wounded feet, 
the Fagans’ betag all Mistered b y 
the last four long marches. I now 
slaughtered and gave the two par- 

chased animals to the men, as no one . _ t 

grumbled at my refusing the last in general The Jemadar must hare 
bullock, a recognised present for the been particularly mortified at mr way- 
whole party, though nominally given of disposing of the business, for he 
to the Sahib. These people, like the talked of nothing else but flesh and 
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pear until the time of starting, I de- 
clined it. Neither did I give him 
any doth, being convinced in my 
mind that these and other *Bimsh 
have always been brought to me by 
the smaller chiefs at the instigation 
of the Kirangoad, and probably aided 
by the rest of the flesh-loving party 


Arabs, and all those who have many 
wives, seem to find little epjoyment 
in that domestic bliss so interesting 
and beautiful in our English ho moo. 
Except on rare occasions, the hus- 
band never dines with his wife and 
family, always preferring the exclu- 
sive society of his own sex : even the 
boys, disdaining to dine with their 
mothers, mess with the men ; whilst 
the girls and women, having no other 
option, eat a separate meal by them- 
selves. 

2WA. — We started at 6 A.W. ; an<j 
inarched thirteen miles to a village 
at the northern extremity of the dis- 
trict The face of the country is still 
very irregular, sometimes rising into 
hills, at other times dropping into 
della, but very well cultivated in the 


the animal from the moment it v _ 
sent for, his love for butcher-meat 
amounting almost to a frenzy. The 
sandstone in this region is highly im- 
pregnated with iron, and smelters do 
a good business; indeed, the iron 
for nearly all the tools and cutlery 
that are used in this division of 
Eastern Africa is found and manu- 
factured here. It is the Brum- 
magem of the land, and has not 
only rich but very extensive iron- 
fields Btretchiug many nulea north, 
east, and west 1 brought some spe- 
cimens away. Cloth is little prized 
in this especially bead country, and 
I hod to pay the ridiculous sum of 
one dhoti kiniki for one pot of honey 
and one pot of ghee (clarified batter). 

30fA. — The caravan started at 6 


lower portion ; whilst tho brown A.M., and travelled four miles north- 
granite roots, with trees and brush- wards, amidst villages and cultivo- 
wood oovering the upper regions, i! — ? 

diversify the colouring, and form a 
pleasing contrast to the scone ; added 
to this, large and frequent herds 
graze about tho fieldsand amoDgst tho 
village*, and give animation to the 
whole. Amongst the trees, pai me here 
take a prominent part Indeed, for 
tropical scenery, there are few places 
that oould equal this ; and if the 
traveller, aa he moves along, sur- 
rounded by the screeching, howling, 
inquisitive savages, running rudely 
about, and boisterously jostling him, 
oould only divest himself of the idea 
that he is a bear baited by a yelping 
pack of hounds, the journey would 
be replete with ejyoyment Crossing 
some hills, the caravan sprang a oovoy 
of guinea-fowls, and at some springs 
in a valley I snot several oouplc of 
sand-grouse, darker in plumage than 
any I ever saw in Africa or India, and 
not quite so big as the Thibet bird. 

The chief of the village offered me a 
bollock, bat as the beast did not ap- 


tion. From this point, on facing to 
the left, I oould disoorn a sheet of 
water about four miles from mo, 
which ultimately proved to be a 
creek, and tho most southern point 
of the Great Nyanza, wliich, as I nave 
said before, the Arabs described to 
us as the Ukerewd Sea. We soon 
afterwards descended into a grassy 
and jungly depression, and arrived 
at a deep, dirty, viscid nullah (a wa- 
ter -course that only runs in wot 
weather), draining tho eastern coun- 
try into the southern end of the creek. 
To cross thia (which I will name Jor- 
dan/or future reference), was a matter 
of nosmall difflculty.especially for the 
donkeys, whose fording seemed quite 
hopeless, until the Jemadar, assisted 
by two other Beloochos. with blows 
and threats made the lazy Psgazis 
work, and dragged them through the 
mud by sheer force. Thia operation 
lasted so long that, after crowing, 
we made for the nearest village in 
the Urira district, and co m p l e te d a 
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journey oS eight mile*. The country 
to the eastward appeared open and 
waring-, bat to the north and far 
weat very hilly. The ground is fer- 
tile, and the flock* and herd* rery 
abundant. Hippopotami frequent 
the nullah at night, and retide there 
during the rainy season ; but at this, 
the dry half of the year, they retreat 
to the larger water* of the creek. 
Bhinoceroae* are said to pay nightly 
visits to fields around tne villages, 
and commit tad haroo on the crops. 
The nullah, running from the south- 
east, drains the land in that direc- 
tion : but a river, I hear, rising in 
the Msalala district, draw* off the 
water from the lays we have recently 
been croeaingj to the westward of our 
track, where its course lie*, and emp- 
ties it into the creek on the opposite 
aide to whero the nullah debouches. 

31/rh — On hearing that a ahorter 
track than the Sukuina one usually 
frequented by the Arabs led to Mu- 
anxa, the place Shaykh Bnay ad- 
vised my going to, I started by it 
at 8 A.M. ; and after following it west- 
ward down the nullah's right bank 
a few miles, turned np northwards, 
and continued along the creek to a 
village, eight miles distant, at the fur- 
ther end of the Uritna district, where 
we took up our quarters. The country 
has a mixed and large population 
of smiths, agriculturists, and herds- 
men, residing in the fiats and de- 
pressions which lie between the 
scattered little bills. During the 
rainy season, when the lake swells, 
and the country becomes super-sa- 
turated, the inundations are so great 
that all travelling liecomcs suspended. 
The early morning was wasted bv 
the unreasonable Paguxis in the fol- 
lowing absurd manner. It will bo 
remembered that, on starting from 
Unyanyembd, theee ounoing rascals 
begged for cloth as a necessary pro- 
tection against the cold. Thi* seemed 
reasonable enough, if they had not 
just before that reoeived their hire in 
doth ; for the nights were *o cold 
that I should have been sorry to be 
a* naked a* they were; bat their 
real motive for asking was only to 
increase their stock for this present 
occasion, as we Dow shall see. Two 
day* ago, they broke ground with 
great difficulty, and only on my as- 


suring them that I would wait at 
the place a day or two on my re- 
turn from the lake, a* they express- 
ed their desire to make a few halts 
there, and barter their hire of doth 
for jemWs (iron hoee), to exchange 
again at Unyanyembd, where tho#e 
thing* fetch double the prioo they 
do in these especially iron regions. 
Now to - day, these dissembling 
creature*, distrusting my word as 
they would their own brethren’*, 
stoutly refused to proceed until their 
busines* was oompleted,— suspecting 
I should break my word on return- 
ing, and would not then wait for 
them. They had come ail this way 
especially for their owd benefit, and 
now meant to profit by their trouble. 
Fortunately, the Jemadar and some 
other Belooches, who of late had 
shown groat energy and real in pro- 
moting my views, pointed out to them 
that they were really more bound to 
do my business than their own ; as 
they had engaged to do so, and since 
they could never have oome there at 
all excepting through my influence 
and by my cloths ; further, if they 
bought their hoe* then, they would 
have to carry them all the way to 
the Lake and bock. The Kirangoxi 
acknowledged the fairness of this 
harangue, and soon gave way ; but 
it was not until much more arguing, 
and the adoption of other persuasive 
means, that the rest were induced to 
relinquish their determination. 

IH Attgu *. — This day’s march, 
commenced at 6 A.M.. differs but 
little from the la*t. Following down 
the creek which, gradually increasing 
iu breadth as it extended north- 
wards, was here of very consider- 
able dimensions, we saw many little 
i*lands, well - wooded elevations, 
standing boldly out of its watera 
which, together with the hill-dotted 
country around, afforded a inott agree- 
able prospect Would that my eye* 
bad been strong enough to dwell, un- 
shaded, upon such scenery 1 but my 
French grey spectacles so excited the 
crowds of sable gentry who followed 
the caravan, and they were so bois- 
terously rude, stooping and peering 
underneath my wide-awake to gain 
a better tight of my doable eye*, 
as they choec to term them, that 
it became impotaible for me to 
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wear them. I therefore pocketed 
the instrument, cloeed my ere*, and 
allowed the donkey 1 waa riding to 
be quietly palled along. The evil 
effect* of granting an indolgenoe to 
thoee who oannot appreciate it, waa 
more obriooe every osy. To secure 
■peed and contentment, I bad indulged 
the Pagaxia by hiring doable numbers, 
and giving each only half a recognised 
burden ; but what has been the re- 
turn t Yesterday the Pagazia stopped 
at the eighth mile, because they said 
that so large a jungle was in our 
front that we could not cross it dur- 
ing daylight I disbelieved their 
story, and gave them to understand, 
on submitting to their request, that 
I was sure tTieir trick for stopping 
me would turn to their own disad- 
vantage ; for if my surmise proved 
true, as the morrow would wiow, I 
should give them no more indul- 
gence, and especially no more meat 
On our arrival to-day there was a 
great hubbub amongst them t because 
I ordered the Jemadar and Kirangozd, 
with many of their principal men, to 
sit in state before mo ; when I gave 
a cloth to the soldiers to buy a goat 
with, and, turning to the Kirnnguri. 
told him I was sorry I was obliged 
to keep my word of yesterday, and, 
their story having proved false, I 
must depart from the principle I 
had commenced upon, of feeding both 
parties alike, ana now they might 
feel assured that I would do nothing 
further for their comfort until I could 
see in them some desire to please me. 
The screw waa on the tendorest part : 
a black man’s belly is his god ; and 
they no sooner found themselves de- 
prived of their wonted feast, than 
they clamorously declared tJiey would 
be my devoted servants ; that they 
had come expressly to sene me, and 
were willing to do anything I wished. 
The village chief offered me a goat ; 
but as it came at the last moment be- 
fore starting, I declined it Tu day’s 
track lay for the first half of the way 
over a .jungly depression, where we 
saw ostriches, flonikans, and the small 
Saltiana antelopes ; but as their shy- 
ness did not allow of an open ap- 
proach I amused myself by shooting 
partridges. During the remainder 
of the way, the caravan threaded be- 
tween villages and cultivation lying 


in small Talleyi. or crossed over low 
hills, accomplishing a total distance 
of twelve miles. Here we put up at 
a village called Ukumbi, occupied 
by the Walaswand* tribe. 

2c/.— We set out at 6 A.M., sad 
travelled thirteen miles by a tortuous 
route, sometimes close by the creek, 
at other times winding between small 
hills, the valleys of which were 
thickly inhabited by both agricultu- 
ral and pastoral people. Here some 
small perennial streams, exuding 
from springs by the base of these hills, 
meander through the valleys, and 
keep all vegetable life in a conataut 
state of verdant freshness. The creek 
still increases in width as it extends 
northward, and is studded with 
numerous small rocky island hills, 
covered with brushwood, which, 
standing out from the bosom of the 
deep-blue waters, reminded me of a 
voyage I once had in the Grecian 
Archipelago. Tho route also being 
so diversified with hills, afforded 
fresh objects of attraction at every 
turn, and to-day. by good fortune, 
the usually troublesome people have 
attended more to their harvest-mak- 
ing, and left me to the enjoyment of 
the scenery. My trusty Bhssett made 
a flonikau pay the penalty of death 
for bis temerity in attempting a 
flight across the track. The day’s 
journey lasted thirteen miles, and 
brought us into a village called Isa- 
rairo. 

3d . — The caravan, after quitting 
laamiro, be^an winding up a long 
but gradually inclined n ill — which, 
aa it bears no native name, I will 
call Somerset— until it reached its 
summit, when tho vast expanse 
of the pole -blue waters of the 
Nyania burst suddenly upon my 

5 are. It was early morning. The 
infant sea-line of the north horison 
was defined in the culm atmosphere 
between the north and west points 
of the compass ; 1>ut even this did not 
afford me any idea of the breadth of 
the lake, as an arcldpclago of islands 
(vide map, Bengal Archipelago), each 
consisting of a single bill, rising 
to a height of 200 or 300 feet above 
the water, intersected the line of 
vkion to the left ; while on the right 
the western horn of the Ukerewd 
Island cut off any further view of 
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its distant waters to the eastward 
of north. A sheet of water— an 
elbow of the sea, however, at the 
base of the low range on which 
I stood— extended far away to the 
eflttward, to where, in the dim dis- 
tance, a hummock-like elevation of 
the mainland marked what I under- 
stood to be the aouth and east angle 
of the lake. The large and import- 
ant islands of TJkerewd and Mxita, 
distant about twenty or thirty miles, 
formed the visible north shore of this 
firth. The name of the former of 
these islands was familiar to us as 
that by which this long-desired lake 
was usually known. It is reported 
by the natives to be of no great ex- 
tent ; and though of no considerable 
elevation, I oould discover several 
spurs stretching down to the water’s 
edge from its central ridge of hills. 
The other island, Mxita, is of greater 
elevation, of a hog-backed shape, 
but being more distant, its physical 
features were not so distinctly visi- 
ble, In conaoquence of the North- 
ern islands of the Bengal Archipel- 
ago before mentioned obstructing 
the view, the western shore of the 
lake oould not be defined : a series 
of low bill -tope extended in this 
direction as far as the eye oould reach ; 
while below me, at no great distance, 
was the dobouohure of the creek, 
which enters the lake from the south, 
and along the banks of which my Inet 
three days' journey had led me. This 
view was one which, oven in u well- 
known and explored country, would 
have arrested the traveller by its 
peaceful beauty. The islands, each 
swelling in a gentle slope to a rounded 
summit, clothed with wood between 
the rugged angular closely-cropping 
rocks of granite, seemed mirrored in 
the calm surface of the lake ; on which 
I hore and there detected a small black 
speck, the tiny canoe of some Muania 
fisherman. On the gently shelving 
plain below me, blue smoke curled 
above the tree*, which here and there 
partially concealed villages and ham- 
lets, their brown thatched roofs con- 
trasting 'with the emerald green of 
the beautiful milk-bush, the coral 
branches of which duster in such pro- 
fusion round the cottage*, and form 


alleys and hsdegrows about the vil- 
lages as ornamental as any garden 
shrub in England. 5 ,But the pleasure of 
the mere view vanished in the presence 
of those more intense and exciting 
emotions which are called up by the 
consideration of the commercial and 
geographical importance of the pros- 
pect before me. I no longer felt any 
doubt that the lake at my feet gave 
birth to that interesting river the 
source of which has been the subject 
of so much speculation, and the ob- 
ject of so many explorer*. The 
Arabs’ tale was proved to the letter. 
This is a far more extensive lake 
than the Tanganyika ; “so broad you 
could not see across it, and so long 
that nobody knew ite length.” * I 
had now the pleasure of perceiving 
that a map I had constructed on Arab 
testimony, and sent home to the Royal 
Geographical Society before leaving 
Unyanj-embfe, was so substantially cor- 
rect that in its general outlines l had 
nothing whatever to alter. Further, 
an I drew that map afterproving their 
first statements about the Tangan- 
yika, which were made before my 
going there, I have every reason to 
feel confident of their veracity rela- 
tive to their travels north through 
Karagwah, and to Kiboga in Uganda. 
When Shaykh 8nay told us of the 
ITkerewA as he called the Nyanxs, 
on our first arrival at Kaieb, pro- 
ceeding westward from Zauri bar, he 
said, “ If yon have oome only to see 
a large bit of water, you had better 
go northwards and see the Ukerewe; 
for it is much greater in every respect 
than the Tanganyika f and ao, as far 
as I can ascertain, it is. Moans*, 
our journey’s end, now lay at our 
feet It is an open, well-cultivated 
plain on the southern end, and lies 
almost flush with the lake ; a happy, 
secluded-looking corner, containing 
every natural facility to make life 
pleasant After deaoendmg the hill, 
we followed along the borders of the 
lake, and at first entered the settle- 
ment, when the absence of boats 
arousing my suspicions, made me 
inquire where the Arabs, on coming 
to Mutnxa, and wishing to visit 
Ukarew^, usually resided. This, I 
heard, was some way farther on ; so 


4 This msfpffioent sheet of wstsr I hsvs ventured to ns m s Victuals, afUr our 
gracious SoTureign. — J. H. fl. 
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with groat difficulty I persuaded the 
porten to come away and proeeed at 
onoe to where they said an Arab 
was actually living. It wu a angu- 
lar ooinci donee to at, after Shaykh 
Snay’i caution aa to my avoiding 
Sui tan Mahaya's Tillage, by inquir- 
ing diligently about him yesterday, 
and finding no one who knew hit 
name, the first person I should 
have encountered waa him self, and 
that, too. in hia own Tillage. The 
reason of this waa, that big men 
in thia oountry, to keep np their 
dignity, have several names, and thus 
mystify the traveller. I then pro- 
ceeded along the shore of the lake in 
an easterly direction, and on the way 
shot a number of red Egyptian geese, 
which were very numerous ; they are 
the same sort here as I onoe saw in 
the Somali country. Another goose, 
which unfortunately I oould not kill, 
is very different from any I ever saw 
or heard of : it stands as high as 
the Canadian bird, or higher, and 
is black all over, saving one little 
white patch beneath the lower man- 
dible. It wm fortunate that I came on 
here, for the Arab ia qaeation, called 
Man but bin Salim, treated me very 
kindly, and he bad retainers belong- 
ing to the country, who know as much 
about the lake as anybody, and were 
of very great assistance. I also found 
a good station for making observa- 
tions on the lake. It was Mansur 
who first informed me of my mistake 
of the morning, but said that the evil 
reports spread at UnyanyemW about 
Mahaya had no foundation ; on the 
contrary, he had found him a very 
excellent and obliging person. 

To-day we marched eight miles, 
and have concluded oar journey 
northwards, a total distance of 226 
miles from Kaseh, which, occupying 
twenty-five days, is at the rate of 
nine miles per diem, halts inclusive. 

4iA — Early in the morning I took 
a walk of three miles easterly along 
the shore of the lake, and ascending 
a small hill (which, to distinguish it, 
I have called Observatory Hill), took 
compass- bearing* of all the principal 
features of the lake. Mansur and a 
native, tbe greatest traveller of tha 
place, kindly accompanied and gave 
me every obtainable information. 
This man had traversed the island, 
ss he called it, of Ukerewu from north 


to sooth. But by his rough mode of 
describing it. I am rather inclined to 
think that instead of its being an 
actual island, it is a connected tongue 
of land, stretching southwards from 
a promontory lying at right angfcp 
to the eastern shore of the lax e, which, 
being a wash, affords a passage to the 
m ai m a n d during the fine season, but 
during the wet becomes submerged, 
and thus makes Ukerewd tempo- 
rarily an island. If this conjecture 
be true, Mxita must be similarly 
circumstanced. Cattle, he says, can 
cross over from the mainland at 
all seasons of the year, by swim- 
ming from one elevation of the 
promontory to another ; but the 
Warudi, who live upon the eastern 
shore of the lake, and bring their 
ivory for Bale to Ukerewe, usually em- 
ploy boats for the transit. A sultan 
called Machunda lives at the south- 
ern extremityofthoUkeTew6,andUas 
dealings in ivory with all the Arab* 
whogothero. One Arab atthistlme waa 
stopping there, and had sent his men 
coasting along this said promontory 
to deal with the natives on the main- 
land, as lie could not obtain enough 
ivory on the island itself. Considering 
how new the eastern shore of the lake 
is to Zanzibar, it appears surprising 
that it am pay men to carry ivory all 
the way round by UnyanyemW. Bat 
the Masai, and especially those tribes 
who live near to tho lake, are so hos- 
tile to travellers, that the risk of 
ing there is considered too great to 
profitable, though all Arabe con- 
cur in stating that a surprising quan- 
tity of ivory is to be obtained there 
at a very cheap rate. The little hill 
alluded to as marking tho south-east 
angle of the lake, I again saw ; bat 
so indistinctly, though the atmosphere 
was very clear, that I imagined it to 
be at least forty miles distant It 
is due east of my station on Ob- 
servatory Hill I further draw my 
conclusions from the fact, that all the 
hills in the oountry are much about 
the tame height — two or three hun- 
dred feet above the baaial surfaoe of 
the land ; and I oould only see the 
top of the hill like a hazy brown root, 
contrasted in relief against the clear 
blue sky. Indeed, had my attention 
not been drawn to it, I probably 
should have overlooked it, and bars 
thought there was only a sea horixou 
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befanme. On facing to the W.N. W., 
I ooald only »ee a im boriion ; ud an 
inquiring bow tar back the land lay. 
w*j assured that, beyond the it] and 
of Ukerew6, there wu an equal ex- 
panse of it east and west, and that it 
would be more than double the dis- 
tance of the little hill Iwfore alluded 
toj or from eighty to one hundred 
miles in breadth On my inquiring 
about the lake’s length, the man faced 
to the north, and began nodding his 
head to it ■ at the same time hekcpt 
throwing forward hi* right band, and, 
making repeated maps of his fingers, 
endeavoured to indicate something 
immeasurable ; and added, that no- 
body knew, but he thought it proba- 
bly extended to the end of the world. 
To the east of the Observatory, a six 
hours’ journey, probably fourteen or 
fifteen miles, the village of Suku- 
ma is situated, and there canoes are 
obtainable for crossing to Ukerewd, 
which island being six hours pad- 
dling, and lying due north of it, must 
give the firth a breadth of about 
fifteen miles. Whilst walking back 
to camp, I shot two red geese and 
a florikan, like those I once shot 
in the Somali country. This must 
have been a dainty dish for my 
half - ttarvod Arab companion, who 
had lost sll his property on first 
arriving here, and was now living on 
Mahaya's generosity. It appears that 
nine months ago he was enabled, by 
the assistance of Mnhaya, to hire 
some boats and men at Sukuma,and 
had sent his property, consisting of 
fifteen loatls of cloth and 2o0 jembia 
or hoes by them to UkereW^, to ex- 
change for ivory. But by the advice 
of Mahaya, ana fearing to trust him- 
self as a stranger amongst the island- 
ers, he did not accompany his merch- 
andise, Sultan Machunda, a man of 
tho highest character by Un^auyem- 
bd report, on seeing such a pme enter 
his port, gave onions for its seizure, 
and will now give no redress to the 
unfortunate Mansur. All Mahaya* 
exertions to recover it have proved 
abortive : and Mansur baa therefore 
been desirous of taking his revenge 
by making an attack in person on 
tlberewijbutthe “generous" Mahaya 
said, “No, your lift is yet safe, do not 
risk it ; but let my men do what they 
can, and in the meanwhile, as I have 


beet a party to your losses, I will 
feed you and your people ; and if I 
do not succeed in the end, yon shall 
be my guest until I can amass suffi- 
cient property to reimburse your 
loose*.” Mansur has all this time 
been Irving, like the slaves of the 
country, onjowari porridge, which is 
made by grinding the seed into flour 
and boiling it in water until it forms 
a good thick paste, when master and 
man ait round the earthen pot it ia 
boiled in, pick ont lump*, and suck 
it off their fingers. It was a delicious 
sight yesterday, on coming through 
Moanra, to see the great deference 
paid to Sich Belooch, Sbadad, mis- 
taken for the great Arab merchant 
(or Mundewa), my humble self, in 
consequence of his riding the donkey, 
and to perceive the stoical manner 
in which he treated their attentions ; 
but, more fortunate then I usually 
have been, he escaped the rude peep- 
ing and peering of tho crowd, for he 
did not, like hia employer, wear 
“ double eyes.” Daring the last five 
or six marches, the word Mnrabu, 
for Arab, instead of Mxungu, Euro- 
pean, bas usually been applied to me ; 
and no one. I am sure, would have 
discovered the difference, were it not 
tliat the tiresome Pagaxis, to increase 
their own dignity and importance 
generally, gave the clue by smgipg 
the song of “ the White Man.” The 
Arabs at UnyanyemW had advised 
my donning their habit for the trip, 
in order to attract less attention : a 
ruin precaution, which I believe they 
suggested more to gratify their own 
vanity in seeing an Englishman lower 
himself to tbeir position, than for any 
benefit that I might receive by doing 
so. At any rate, I was more comfort- 
able and better off in my flannel Bhirt, 
long togs, and wide-awake, than I 
should have been, both mentally and 
physically, bad I degraded mvaelf, 
and adopted their hot. long, and par- 
ticularly uncomfortable gown. 

Sultan Mahaya sent a messenger 
to say that he was hurt at the cava- 
lier manner in which I treated him 
yesterday, and, to show hie wounded 
feelings, gave an order to hia sub- 
jects that no man should supply me 
with provisions, or render me any 
assistance daring my sojourn at 
Muania. Luckily my larder was 
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veil nip plied with gute. or I should 
have had to go suppeness to bod, 
for no inducement would prevail on 
the people to sell anything to mo 
after the mandate had boon pro- 
claimed This morning, however, we 
settled the difference in the moat 
amicable manner, thus : previously 
to my departure for Observatory Hill, 
I sent the Jemadar, the Kirangoxi, 
and a large deputation of the Beloo- 
ches and Pagans, to explain a way the 
reason of my having left bis bouse 
so rudely, and to tender apologies, 
which were accompanied, as an 
earnest of good-will, with a large 
kahongo, consisting of one barsati, 
one dboti Amerikan, and one gore 
kiniki, as also an intimation that I 
would pay him a visit the next day. 
This pleased him excessively ; it was 
considered a visit of itself; and he 
returned the usual bullock, with a 
notification that I must remain where 
I waa T to enable him to return the 
compliment I had paid him, for he 
intended walking out to sec me on 
the morrow. 

WA — As my time was getting short, 
I forestalled Mahaya in lua intentions, 
and changed ground to the Sultanat, a 
rural-looking little place, perched on a 
small nwky promontory, shrouded by 
green trees, facing thetf.W. side of the 
lake. Mahaya received me with great 
courtesy, arranged a hut oomfortably, 
and presented a number of eggs and 
fresh milk, as he had heard that I 
was partial to such fare. He is a 
man of more than ordinary stature, 
a giant in miniature, with massive 
and muscular but well-proportioned 
limbs : he must number fifty years 
or more. His dress was the ordi- 
nary barsati ; his arms were sot off 
by heavy brass and copper ornaments 
encircling the wrists, and by nnm- 
berlesa sambo, or thin circles made 
from the twisted fibres of sn aloetic 
plant, on each of which a single infi, 
or white poroelaiD bead resembling 
a little piece of tobacco-pipe, was 
strung; these ranged in massive rows 
down the whole of his uppeT arm, 

J nsi above his elbow-joints sat a pair 
of large ivory rings. On his forehead 
two small goat or deer horns were 
fastened by thin taiismanic ornaments 
of thong for keeping off the evil eye • 
and, finally, hi* neck was adornea 


with two strina of very coarse 
bine beads, Mahaya baa the fame 
of being the beat and most just 
sultan in these quarters, and him 
benign square oonntenanoe, lit np 
with a pleasing expression when ia 
conversation, oon firms this opinion, 
though a casual observer passing 
by that dark, broad, msaaive face, 
■till more darkened by a matting of 
short, close, and tightiy-ourled-up 
ringlets, would be apt to cany away 
a contrary impression. Before leav- 
ing Kazeh, I notified my intention of 
visiting Ukerew^, supposing I could 
do »o in three or four days, and ex- 
plained to ray men my wishes on this 
point. Hearing this, they told both 
Mahaya and Mansur, in direct terms, 
that 1 was going, and so needlessly 
set them to work finessing to show 
howmuch thoy were inearnestin their 
consideration of me. However, they 
have both boon very warm in dii- 
snadiDg me from visiting Ukerew6, 
apparently quite in a parental way, 
for each seems to think himself in a 
measure my guardian. Mahaya thinks 
it his dnty to caution those who visit 
him from running into danger, which 
a journey t-o Ukercw6 he considers, 
would Ixx Mansor, on tue other hand, 
says, as I have come from his Bultan 
Mtyid, ho also is bound to render 
mo any assistance in his power ; but 
strongly advises my giving up the 
notion of going across tho water. I 
could get boalB from Usukuma, he 
said, but there would be great delay 
in the business, as I should have 
first to send over and ask permission 
from Maehunila to land, and then 
the collecting men and boats would 
occupy a long time. As regards the 
collection of boats taking a long 
time, these arguments are very fair, 
as I know from experience j but 
the only danger wonlu cousiat in the 
circumstance of the two sultans 
being st enmity with each other, 
ss in this land any one coming 
direct from an enemy’s country is 
suspected and treated bb an ene- 
my. This difficulty I should have 
avoided by going straight to Sukuma 
(where the boats, I am inclined to 
think, usually do start from, though 
all concur in stating that this is 
their point of departure), and there 
obtaining boats direct. However, 
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I told them that I should have 
gone if I had found boat* ready at 
oooe to take me across - bat now I 
mw the probability of ao much 
delay, that I ooold not afford to watte 
time in trying to obtain boata which, 
had I succeeded in getting, I should 
have employed my time not in going 
to Ukerew5, but to the more elevated 
and friendly island of Malta, this being 
a more suitable obaervatory than the 
former Those negroes’ manoeuvre* are 
quite incomprehensible. If Mahaya 
had desired tofleeoe me— and one can 
hardly give a despotic nigger credit 
for anything short of that— die surely 
woula have tried to detain mo under 
false hopes^ and hare thus necessitated 
my spending cloths in his village, 
while, on tne contrary, be lost, all 
chanoe of gaining anything by giving 
advice, which induced me to leave 
him at once, never to return again 
to see him. 

At my request, Mahaya assembled 
all his principal men, and we went 
into a discussion about the lake, but 
not a soul knew anything about its 
northern extremity, although people 
had sometimos travelled in canoe a, 
coasting along its shores by the Kar- 
agwah district to as far, I believe, as 
the Line. His wife, a pretty, crummy 
little creature of tne Wanyoro tribe, 
came farther from the north than 


they can to the southward of the equa- 
tor. It is well known that there i* no 
communication between the east and 
west themes of the lake, excepting by 
a few occasional canoe-partk* coast- 
ing along the southern end, because 
the waters are so very broad they 
dare not venture. That there can be 
no high mountain-range intersecting 
the Nyanxa from the water-course* 
which we hear of north of the equa- 
tor, as some people have supposed, 
it evident from the numerous ac- 
counts given of the kingdom of Ug- 
anda being so flat and marshy from 
the equator to 2° or 3° north latitude ; 
whilst I most have seen any, did they 
exist, on the south tide of tne equator, 
being only 150 miles from it when 
standing on its southern shore. Now, 
judging from all the in formation given 
us by the several Egyptian expedi- 
tions and missionaries sent up the 
Nile, who came across hills of no 
great elevation in 4j° north latitude 
and 31° or 32° east longitude, which 
are intersected by the Niio in the same 
way that the east coast-range is inter- 
sected by the interior plateau rivers, 
as we saw on our passage inwards 
from Zanxibar ; and further, by the 
Arab* telling us that all the country 
on the same meridian, from the Line 
up to the second parallel north lati- 
tude, is flat and full of water-courses : 


anybody present, and gave me the 
names of many districts in the Ug- 
anda country, which, she says, lies 
along the sea-shore. Bhe had never 
heard of there being any end to the 
Lake, and supposed, if any way of 
going round it did exist, she would 
certainly have known it It is re- 
markable that the Arabs should not 
be better acquainted with the ground 
that lies to the eastward of Kibuga, 
which evidently shows us that there 
must be some insurmountable diffi- 
culties between that place ami Kiku- 
yu, whither the Arabs go trading via 
Mambas from Zanxibar ; for if a pas- 
sage were open by which they oonld 
get to Kikuyu, exactly one- third of 
the distance which they now travel 
ria Unyamufoi to Zanxibar would 
be saved. This suggests a proba- 
bility that the Lake expands consi- 
derably as it continues north to the 
northward of the Line, and is so broad 
that oaaoes cannot cross it there, as 


and then again, by knowing the re- 
flective heights of the Nyanxa on 
the one side being nearly 4000 feet, 
and the Nile b bed in latitude 4° N., 
or beyond the small hills alladed to, 
being under 2000 feet. — it would in- 
deed be a marvel if tnis lake is not 
the fountain of the Nila The reason 
why those expeditions sent up the 
Nile have failed in discovering the 
Nyanxa, is clearly attributable to the 
important rapids which must exist in 
consequence of this great variation of 
altitude between the north end of the 
Nyanxa (which, let us suppose, is on 
the equatoT),and the position, in 4° 44' 
north latitude, at which the expedi- 
tions and missions arrived, their fur- 
ther progress being stopped by these 
rapids. 

Indeed, by all accounts of the 
country lying between the Nyanxa. 
as seen by the Arabs in Uganda ana 
let us say Gondokoro, a mission sta- 
tion on the Nile, in north latitude 
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from the out, rarely coming from 
the west" 

As the Arabs do not keep thermo- 
meters, scientific instruments, or pro- 
perly distributed months and seasons, 
I must say for them that from 2° to 
6* south latitude we found the me sn 


4' 44', which was occupied by two 
Austrian missionaries, Knoblecher 
and DooyaJc, we find it ia analogous 
in every respect to what we observed 
between the low Mrima or maritime 
plain in front of Zanzibar, and the 
high interior plateau, divided from 


one another by the east coast range, temperature in the hottest month, 
which is of granitic formation, the August, to be only 80* ; that Uganda 


same in its nature exactly as those 
which they describe, and intersected 
by rivers so rapid and boisterous that 
no canoes can live upon them ; as, 
for instance, we found the Kinyam 
and Lufljl rivers were when passing 
over the east ooest range. There 
the land dropped from 2000 or more 
feet to lees than 300 in the short 
distance of ninety miles. 

I will now proceed to give, first, 
the missionary account in 4* 44' N., 
and then the Arab one in 2° N, — 
a debatable bit of ground, extend- 
ing over 2* 44', or 1G0 Eogbah miles. 
Talking of the miaaionanea, " these 
two men,” says Dr Petermann, “ kept 
an annual hygrometrical and meteor- 
ological register with great precision 
and scientific regularity. They had 
various instrument* with them ; they 
fixed their station, Gondokoro, at 
4 Q 44' north latitude by astron- 
omical observations, and determined 
the altitude of the Nile’s bed to 
be only 1005 feet above the sea, 
by numerous good barometrical ob- 
servations. . , . Gondokoro is 

surrounded on three sides by small 
granitic hills, ranging from 2000 to 
4000 feet, which are intersected by the 
Nile coming from the south, as the 
king of the Bari country says, from 
200to 300 miles;” which is equivalent 
to saying from the Nyansa, as it lies 
exactly on the place ho directs us to. 
M The mean annual temperature there 
is 83“.L Fahr. The wettest months in 
the year are February. March, April, 
May, and August Tnunder accom- 
panies nearly all the storms, and 
earthquakes are prevalent The Nile 
begins to rise at Gondokoro in May, 
and keepe increasing till September. 
The countiy from Gondokoro sonth- 
wards entirely changes from the 
swampy nature which exists north- 
wards of it, and the people there 
begin to talk a different language to 
those in the north, and are very fond 
of eating mice. Tbs winds prevail 


must be quite 4000 feet, to be higher 
than the lake which it borders; that 
the height of the rainy season is dur- 
ing the months of February, Mfuroh, 
April, and May ; and that the rivers, 
os we see by the MnJagar&ri, increase 
more after than before that date. 
Though it appears that the preces- 
sion of the min tends from the south- 
ward to the northward, the same in- 
fluence that swells the MaUganud 
would nlso affect the Uganda rivers, 
as they rise merely on opposite sides 
of the axis of the same mountains. 
The Aral* say, ns we also have found 
it, M that thunder accompanies nearly 
all the storms, and tho lightning there 
is excessive, end so destructive that 
the King of Uganda cipresaes tho 

C test dread of it— indeed his pa- 
alone has been often destroyed 
by lightning. The Kitangura and 
Katonga rivers are affected by the 
rainy season in the some proportion as 
the Malagarari, Bnd flow north-east- 
erly towards the lake. There the Ki- 
vira river (see maf*), in north latitude 
3°, of which they bring information, 
flows somewhere to the northward, 
and is not a slow sluggish stream like 
the other two, but is mpid and boister- 
ous, showing that the country drops 
to the northward.” Now here, in 
3° north latitude, where thin river is 
said to flow, I think will be found 
the southern base-line of those small 
hills, from 2000 to 4000 feet high, 
lying to the south of Gondokoro, 
as the missionaries describe them ; 
thongh these hills, to anyone looking 
at them from the northern side, 
where the land is low, might appear 
a barrier to tho waten of the lake 
lying beyond them. This idea 
would not occur to any one stand- 
ing on the southern side, where 
the land is nearly, if not quite as 
high as these hills themselves. In- 
deed, from the levels given, the two 
oountric* about Kibnga and Gondo- 
Icoro may be described as two land- 
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inga, with the fait between than re- 
presenting a staircase formed by the 
hills in question. The country in 
latitude* 2* and A* is therefore ter- 
raced like a hanging garden. 

The Nyanaa, as we now see, is a 
large expansive sheet of water, flush 
with the bosial surface of the country, 
and lies between the Mountains of 
the Moon (on its western side), hav- 
ing, according to Dr Rrapff, snowy 
Ksenia on its eastern flank. Krapn 
tells us of a large river flowing down 
from the western side of this snowy 
peak, and trending away to the north- 
west, in a direction, as will be seen by 
the map, leading right into my lake. 
Now, returning again to the western 
aide, we find that the Nyann. is 
plentifully supplied by those streams 
coming from the Lon® Montea, of 
which the Arabs, one and all, give 
such consistent and concise accounts; 
and the flowings of which, being north- 
easterly, must, in course of time and 
distance, commingle with those north- 
westerly off-flowings, before mention- 
ed, of Mona Kamia. Mv impression 
is, after hearing everybody’s story on 
the matter, that these streams enter 
at opposite sides of the lake, on the 
northern side of the equator, and are 
con sequeutly very considerable feeders 
to it. To help at once in the argument 
that the Nyanzu exists as a large 
sheet of water to the north of the 
equator, J will anticipate a story in 
my diary, by adverting to it before its 
order of succession. On the return to 
Unyanyembfc, a native of Msalala told 
me that he had once travelled up the 
western shore of the Nyanxa to the 
district of Kitara, where, be says, it 
is a corroboration of the Arabs’ stories 
that ooffee grown, and which plaoe, 
by fair computation of the distances 
given as their travelling rates, I be- 
lieve to be in about 1* north lat. (see 
map). To the east of this land, at no 
great distance from the shore, he de- 
scribed the island of Kitirias oocupied 
by a tribe called Watiri, who also 
grow coffee ; and there the sea was of 
Buoh great extent, and when winds 
blew was so boisterous, that the 
canoes, although as large as the Tan- 
ganyika ones (which he had also seen), 
did not trust themselves upon it 
Now supposing, for instance, that 
there is do overflow of water at the 
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north end of the Nyanxa, still, from 
its altitude being so great in com- 
parison with the Nile at Gondokoro, 
it most be a considerable contributor 
to that river's volume, if only by the 
ordinary process of percolation. If far- 
ther proof is required about the extent 
of the Nyanza, all the Arabs say that, 
on passing through the Karsgwah 
district, in latitude 1* south, they can 
see from the summit of a high moun- 
tain its expansive and boundless 
waters extending away to the east- 
ward as far as the eye can reach. 
The lake has the credit of being very 
deep, which I cannot believe. It cer- 
tainly bean the appearance of the 
temporary deposit of a vast flood 
overspreading a large flat surface, 
rather than the usual characteristics 
of a lake or inland sea, lying in deep 
hollows, or shut in, like the Tan- 
ganyika, by mountains. The islands 
about it are low hill-tops, standing 
out like paps on the soft placid 
bosom of the waters, and are precisely 
similar to those amongst which I have 
been travelling ; indeed, any part of 
the country inundated to the same ex- 
tent would wear the same aspect Its 
water appears, jierhape owing to the 
disturbing influence of the wind, of a 
dirty-white colour, but it is very good 
and sweet, though not so pleasant to 
my taste as the very clear Tanganyika 
water. The natives, however, who 
have wonderfully keen palates for 
detecting rho relative distinctions in 
such matters, differ from me, and 
affirm that all the inhabitants prefer 
it to any other, and consequently 
never dig wells on the margin of the 
lake ; whereas the Tanganyika water 
is invariably shunned, nobody ever 
drinking it unless from necessity ; not 
so much because they consider it 
to be unwholesome, as because it 
doe* not quench or satisfy the thirst 
so well as apriDg-water. Whether 
thia peculiarity in the qualities of the 
waters ia to be attributed to the Ny- 
anta lyiog on a foundation chiefly 
compoecd of iron, or whether the one 
lake is drained by a river, whilst the 
other ia stagnant, I must leave for 
other and superior talents to de- 
cide. Fish and crocodiles are said to 
be very abundant in the lake ; but with 
all my endeavours to obtain some 
specimens, I have succeeded in seeing 
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only two sort*— one dmlUr to tbo*e 
token at TJjiji, of a perch-like form, 
and another, very small, resembling 
oar common minnow, but not found 
in the Ujjji market. The quantity of 
muequito* on the borders of the Lake 
ia perfectly marvellous ; the gras*, 
busbee,and everything growing there, 
are literally oovered with them. A* I 
walked along it* shore*, disturbing 
the vegetation, they roue in clouds, 
and kept tapping, in dosens at a time, 
against my nanus and face, in the 
woet disagreeable manner. Unlike 
the Indian musqaito, they are of a 
light don-brown colour. The Muania. 
dogs are the largest that I have yet 
seen in Africa, and still are not more 
than twenty inches high ; but Mahaya 
say* the Ukercwd dog is a fine animal, 
and auite different from any on the 
mainland. There are but very few 
canoes abont here, and tho*e are of 
miserable construction, and only fitted 


for the purpose they turn them to — 
catching fish dewe to the shore. The 
paddle the fishermen use is a sort of 
mongrel breed between a spade and 
a ahoreL The fact of there being no 
boats of any size here, must be attri- 
buted to the want of material for 
constructing them. On the route 
from Kazeh there are no trees of 
any girth, save tlie calabash, whose 
wood is too soft for the purpose 
of boat-building. I hear tout the 
island of Ukexewe lias two sultans 
besides Machunda, and that it is very 
fertilo and populous. Mahaya says, 
“ All the tribes, from the 'Wasukumaa 
(or Northern Wanvamu6*is, Suknma 
meaning the nortlil along the south 
and east of the lake, are so savage 
and inhospitable to travellers, that it 
would bo impossible to go amongst 
them unless accomjmnied by a large 
and expensive escort 

(To be continued) 
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Besides the Arabs, there wob ano- 
ther race whose tents might be found 
in our neighbourhood ; the Wander- 
iug Turcomans, a nomadic people 
very similar, Isitli in manner of life 
and in dress, to the sedentary Arabs. 
Their history, as it was related to me, 
is this. They belong to the great Tur- 
coman race from which the Osmaulis 
sprang, and which still exists towards 
the north of Persia. Their fore- 
fathers came into Syria to help to 
resist the Crusaders, and have re- 
mained there ever since ; and the 
language which they to this day 
speak is not, as with the other people 
ol Syria, Arabic, but Turkish. 

They poetess camels, goats, cattle, 
and horses. The latter are very poor. 
They are not, I think, superior in 
height to the Arab, and in every 
other point are so inferior that, seen 
by hi* side, they seem fit for little 
elso than pack-horses. They are 
heavy and clumsy, with coarse heads, 
storing coats, very drooping hind- 
quarters, legs long in the shank, and 
ooarae, draggling, ill-carried toils. Tn 
tamper they are very shy, and al- 
though almrat til geldings, axe com- 


monly obatinnto and vicious when 
mounted. The mairs, by reason of 
finor coats and greater ago (for both 
Arab* and Turcomans sellthei r horses 
very young), are lietter looking, but 
are still course and Flemish. 

Before* we had ls>en long at Men 
Kotrani, the news of onr arrival 
spread in all quarters, and brought 
Buch nufnbers of both Anazeh and 
Turcomans, that our encampment 
assumed the aspect of u horse-fair. 
The groujxa that presented them- 
selves at evory turn, and indeed the 
whole scene, were moet picturesque. 
In the background were the snow- 
streaked mountains of the Druses ; 
to our front a wide pussy plain, 
dotted with flocks and herd* _ Com- 
ing over some distant ridge might be 
seen s party of monkey-like Anaxeb, 
their long spears over their shoulders, 
and their high-bred horses coming on 
at a quiet easy walk Near at band, 
by the blsc.k tents of the encampment, 
a party of their kinsmen sat squatting 
in a circle, with their horses tethered 
and their lances Btuck in the ground 
bedde them by the sharp point which 
terminates the but ; or a group of 
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site and mere complete an? cleaner 
(or it might be better to say, leas 
dirty) clothing, held ugly mare* and 
uglier geldings accoutred with large 
rugs or ■addle-cloths oorering the 
croup, gaudily - coloured wonted 
headstalls with Mameluke bits, and 
■addles with high pommel and can- 
tie and heavy shovel stirrup- irons. 
Arabs at speed showed off the slash- 
ing stride of their hones ; Turco- 
mans, ambitious of doing the like, 
urged thein into a comparatively 
stiff and lumbering gallop, or, less 
sucoeesfbL, contended against the pig- 
gish obstinacy of their cross-grained 
brutes, who, sidling and bacKing in 
every direction but the right, or 
standing stock-still with moat obsti- 
nate-looking shakes and tosses of the 
head, showed a determination to 
kick if driven to extremity, which 
the riders generally seemed to hold 
in some respect All around, tethered 
to pegs, stones, or tent-ropes, Blood 
hones, marcs, and colts of every 
imaginable kind, from the handsome 
Arab to the wretched undersized 
sore-backod brute that had evidently 
served as a pack-horse and was 
clearly never destined to do anything 
better ; some already bought by us, 
some still for sale ; some standing 
motionless; some stretching thoir 
nocks to get a snort and a scream 
with their neighbours ; some, per- 
haps, broken loose and throwing the 
whole camp into confusion. 

All the horses offered to us for sale 
by the Redouins were stallions. I do 
not at this momont remember having 
ever seen a gelding in their posses- 
sion; and although they frequently 
rode mares into our camp, they never 
offered them to ns. The last circum- 
stance, I believe, ia owing to the es- 
timation in which they hold their 
mare* as a source of national wealth, 


him aee a satisfactory heap of gold, 
and he turn* his beast over to you, 
and hit whole faculties to seeing that 
you do not cheat him of the tenth 
part of a piastre on the bargain ; and 
never, in all probability, easts s look 
on his horse again, unless with the 
object of instituting a squabble as to 
whether or not he is to carry off the 
halter. 

None of the people of these parts 
are easy to deal with ; but the Ana- 
xeh are the most difficult of all Sup- 
pose that you ask the price of a horse. 
If the owner condescends to put a 
price upon him, it is about three times 
what he mean a to take: frequently 
he refuses to do it at all, but tells 
you to make an offer. You do so : 
he receive* it with contempt, and 
the word “ Bdid n — “Far off” — pro- 
nounced with a lengthened emphasis, 
“ B4-i . . . d,” that sets strongly before 
you the enormous inadequacy of your 
proposal You raise your price, and 
a contention of bargaining ensues, 
which ig terminated by tne owner 
riding off with his horse as if he never 
meant to come back any more. After 
a time greater or less — in on hour or 
two, to-morrow, or the (lav after— 
you find that he has come back. A 
fresh battle ensue*, which (if it is not 
interrupted by a second riding off) 
ends in the price being fixed- All is 
settled ; the owner seems quite con- 
tent ; you proceed to mark the horse, 
when, lo ! nis late master, suddenly 
stung by the intolerable thought that 
he has perhaps got lees than he pos- 
sibly might, seizes and drags off his 
beast in a fury, mounts ana goes off 
again. Again uc returns, ana again, 
finding you inexorable, agrees for the 
same sum. Again you wont to mark 
the horse ; and now he raises a dread- 
ful outcry to be paid first You con- 
sent, and call him into the tent In 
he cornea, attended by one or two 


and to the fact of u public opinion 
having set itself so strongly against 
letting the breed fall into other hands 
by selling them, that no individual 
venture* to do so. Sentimental or 
affectionate feeling, I should imagine, 
is very little concerned in the matter. 
I never aaw the alighte** trace of any 
feeling of dislike on the part of the 
Arab to parting with hisnorse, pro- 
vided the price was good. Onoe let 


friends and counsellors, sages sup- 
posed to be learned in Frank coins, 
and wide awake to the ring of a baa 
piece. All solemnly squat on the 
ground, and you proceed to count out 
the gold. An awful difficulty now 
arises. The price has been agreed 
on in Ghazis (piece* of 21^ piastre* 
each), and has to be paid in English 
money. The Anaxeh is not strong in 
arithmetic, and cannot be ntided 
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that the gold amount* exactly to tbs 
stipulated warn ; tad it i* not till' be 
bu had the ptaoea coanted a doaen 
time* i nto hi* hand, and till he and hi* 
friend* hare looked like owl* over it 
for three-quarter* of an hoar, that hi* 
doubt* on this head can be at afl 
aasuaged. At length he depart* ; 
evidently with misgiving*. In a few 
minutes he i* back again. One of 
the gold pieces given him U an old- 
fashioned sovereign, bearing the de- 
vice of the George and the Dragon, 
and thereby differing from the more 
modem one* which he commonly 
see* ; and this be declares of inferior 
value, and wishes to return. This 
brings cm a freah dispute of extreme 
bitterness ; and when yon have finally 
quieted him and sent him off half- 
satisfied on this score, he very likely 
goes off privately to your companion, 
who is perhaps standing somewhere 
outside, and begs to oe informed 
whether you have not embexxled a 
little of his due. 

The u hufliness ” exhibited by the 
Bedouins in their home-dealing tran- 
sactions, though perhaps not alto- 
gether affected, but in great measure 
the honest ebullition of an insolent 
and overbearing nature, is yet unable, 
in the majority of instanoee, to stand 
it* ground permanently against the 
greater strength of their passion for 
monoy. Of a hundred men that ride 
off in a fury, os if they were resolved 
never again to set eyes on *uch a snob 
as yourself, ninety-nine will come 
back again- The hundredth perhaps 
will not I remember a Bedouin 
bringing a grey horse of extraordinary 
■ire (for an Arab) into our camp. I 
did not myself see very mnch to ad- 
mire in the animal, and thought him 
far inferior to many I hod aeon of 
lea* height; however that may be, 
a win equivalent to ilUO was offered 
for him. The owner — a breech le« 
savage, in a garment like a dirty 
night-shirt— turned away in wxatb, 
and we never saw him again. 

A* a general role, it may be laid 
that those who have the best hone* 
are the touchiest to deal with- 

During our *tay at Meij Kotrani, 
and still more when We afterwards 
got into the oampof the Anaxch, oar 
great perplexity waa to get the moocy 
required for our purchase*. The 


authorities who amt us out, ordered 
*a, in the fulness of their wisdom, 
on ao account to pay for horse# 
otherwise than by bills on diver* 
consul* and banker* ; opining, no 
doubt, that Mnttak or Marxoux the 
Anaseh would in the first instance, 
with a fine feeling of commercial con- 
fidence, accept our bills, and that, in 
the second, they would tru*t them- 
selves within the clutches of the 
Turkish Government in the prooeas 
of going to claim the money. Now 
Mutlak and Marzouk. feeling pretty 
strongly what would lie the result if 
they could get hold of anybody’s 
horse by the giving of a promissory 
note, valued bills as so much waste 
paper ; and even if they could have 
been convinced of their value, would 
have eeen the whole British Govern- 
ment in everlasting infelicity before 
they would have trusted themselves 
within hail of anything liko a Turkish 
official We soon Baw that dealing 
on the terms prrscrilxd to us waa 
pretty much like going fishing with 
your hook baited with a bill for a 
worm on your banker, and found 
ourselves com(>cLled to resort to cash 
payments ; and the beeping of the 
largo sums of inoutiy required, and 
when they wore spent, sending for 
more, waa a source of endless trouble 
and anxiety to us in that land of 
thieves. We should never have got 
on at all but for a strong guard of 
armed Druses whicli, Boon after our 
arrival in the desert, wo substituted 
for our original escort of horsemen, 
and whose chief was of great service 
in bringing the money from Da- 
mascus. 

On one ocourion wo were on the 
verge of a row which might hare 
terminated seriously. We were stand- 
ing looking on at the group of Arabs 
and others surrounding the tents, 
when wo became a ware of a scuffle 
in process of. performance, and pre- 
sently, in the thick of the little crowd 
which it instantly collected, perceived 
the second chief of the Druse* vigor- 
ously cuffing *n Anaxch, who, bcnie 
back by the greater force of his an- 
tagonist, was yot kicking and holla- 
ing in return with gr**t energy. In 
a moment all the camp wa* In con- 
fusion. The Anaxch rushed together ; 
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those who had hone* Bpraay on their 
backs, while the Druses oocked their 

S and ran to the support of their 
; and the prospect of a general 
scrimmage seemed to b© of the 
fairest It appeared, however, that 
iome of the oooler on each side felt 
an interest in keeping the peace, for 
the belligerents were separated, and 
the An axe h, crowding round their 
irate friend, seemed to be forcing 
him back and restraining him ; and 
the two hostile parties drew back 
from each other. The Arabs, how- 
ever, were desperately angry, and 
moved abont like a cluster of angry 
wasps, brandishing their big knobbod 
sticks and clubs, and striking them 
against their lances, and jabbering 
furiously ; while the D raxes, on the 
other hand, stood their ground re- 
solutely. How the quarrel arose was 
a thing which I never precisely 
understood. Threo “ghaxis/ claimed 
from ns by the Anaxeh, lay somehow 
at the bottom of it, and by the pay- 
ment of the same we fortunately suc- 
ceeded in quieting the dispute ■ but 
the Auaxeh immediately after left the 
camp, and for some time kept so 
clear of us that I began to fear that 
they had taken huff and cut us for 
good. 

About this time the supply of 
horses began to fail at Merj Kotrani, 
so we returned to Damascus. Here 
we arranged plans for an expedition 
to the camp of a tribe of the Wulad 
Ali ; and baviDg communicated with 
their chiefi Mohammed Doukhy, and 
received his permission to visit him, 
we set out, after five days’ stay in 
Damascus, for his camp in the 
desert. 

We again passed through Mcjj 
Kotrani ; and then bore straight away 
for the centre of the wide plain which 
I have before described as lying to 
the front of that camp. After this 
onr journey lay pretty much in a 
straight line. Tne plain, at first 
grassy but stone-sprinkled, as we ad- 
vanced gradually lost in the former 
and gained in the latter quality, till 
at last the slight ridges which inter- 
sected it were seen densely covered 
with stones, while the intervening 
flats, stony too. bore little herbage 
but a half- dried yellowish - green 


grass. Sometimes for a apace thfi 
vegetation would give place to i 
tufted herbage spotting the dri« 
ground ; ana this again would b< 
varied by what at tne first glana 
looked like a small pool of haxy blue 
really a luxuriant plot of a bine 
flowered fragrant plant of the wild 
thyme nature, ear off, a smal 
winding streak of a brighter green 
dotted with the forms of datin' 
animals, showed us where some com 
paratively moist bottom gave pastur 

X to sheep and camels. Very boot 
r leaving Meij Kotrani, we hac 
fallen in with scattered tents of th< 
Anaxeh ; and here their habitations 
in clumps of four, five, up to as man} 
as seven together were scattered ovec 
the whole face of the oountry, wbilsl 
their flocks of ugly flat-tailed sheej 
grazed all around, tended by little 
brown dirty savages of Anaxeh boys 
or perhaps by a bigger but equally 
dirty herdsman with a pistol in hu 
belt Small ponds, or chains of little 
pools imbedded in black rocks, wen 
not uncommon • and once we cam< 
upon a small rocky dell with a narrow 
stream, foaming and rapid, but vel 
black, dirty, cumbered by tangled 
trails of weed, and more like stagnant 
than running water, rushing over thf 
stones which obstructed it, and fer- 
tilising its immediate banks into i 
crop of long green grass. This vai 
the desert. 

That the whole of this country ha* 
once been comparatively well popu- 
lated. and that by a people not 
utterly savage, iB proved by the 
raina of stone-built villages found in 
all directions. Iu one instance w t 
met with a still stronger evidence ol 
former civilisation, in the shape of s 
well-built though dilapidated old 
stone bridge of three arches, spanning 
a rocky stream, still deeper in the 
desert. Now, not a populated village 
exists, aDd not a human being is tc 
be seen but the Bedouins. 

Our march hitherto hid beet 
monotonous enough. The snow 
speckled mountains of the Drusei 
had always risen on onr rear, while 
our ouwanl progress had done little 
to vary the view ahead, beyond ex- 
changing the contracted h onion pre- 
sented by one swell of stony ground 
fur that presented by another. But 
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' now the aeeae changed ■lightly. At 
a lerel aotnewhat lover than out own, 
a wide plain lay before us ; atony 
indeed, bat less eo than what we had 
been traversing; in colour yellow- 
green, streaked with lines of a richer 
tint where the grass grew better; 
dotted in the middle distance with a 
few iaolated hilla of mole-hill shape, 
and then sweeping away to a far 
horizon. Far ana near the whole 
face of the land waa covered with 
oamels, of all colour*, from amoky 
black to pure white, and of all sixes, 
down to the little woolly foal of a 
few months old. They appeared to 
be casting their winter ooate, for the 
long woolly hair still adhered to 
them ; sometime* disclosing through 
its ra^s the finer coat beneath, and 
sometimes completely covering the 
upper port of the animal, but stop- 
ping abruptly on the flanks in a well- 
defined line, below which the only 
covering waa a short smooth hair. 
Flocks of sheep and black goats were 

S lentiful ; and cattle too were there, 
bough in smaller numbers. 

Here stood the camp of the Anazeh ; 
a widespread village of black low 
tent*, clustered by seven or the do ten 
together, with large intervals between 
the groups. A tent bigger but no 
handsomer than the rest was the 
dwelling of the chief, and there we 
dismounted and saluted the great 
sheikh, Mohammed Doukhv. He 
was a not ill-looking, but at the same 
time not over-bright-looking man, 
.with his right arm, which had been 
disabled by a lanoe - wound some 
years before, hidden in his cloak. He 


section of the Anush), and being 
told that we did not, be volunteered 
the statement that he waa a bdb, 
is. a dog. 

The sheikh waa rich, and among 
other aouroes of wealth bad that of 
being contractor to the Turkish 
Government for the large supply of 


or Pilgrimage between Damascus 
and Mecca. This circumstance gave 
him a certain security amongst the 
Turks, and he oocaaionally went on 
business into Damascus ; a proceed- 
ing that other Bedouin chiefs, I auF 
to ld, are very shy of. 

We were several timee honoured by 
his visits in our own tent. When he 
came in the daytime, we could offer 
him nothing in the way of refresh- 
ment, as it was Ramazan ; but after 
Bunset he would take pipes and coffee. 
If we happened to be aware of his 
coming, we used to make for him a 
kind of divan on the floor with a 
mattress and cushions ; otherwise he 
aat on one of the beds. He was 
always attended by one or two dirty 
magnates of his tribe : our Druse 
chief and ono or two of the head 
men of the escort used, by virtue of 
their rank, to assist at the ceremony ; 
and a circle of Arab spectators, not 
of dignity sufficient to entitle them 
to a place in the tent, used to squat 
outside and peer in through the 
door. It was romantic to sit at 
night in a tent on a wide Syrian 

E lain with a real Bedouin sheikh ; 

ut it was not to be denied that it 
was also a bore. 


seated ua on the best carpets of his 
tent, and gave us coffee ; civilly 
enough, qmetly, and without em- 
preuemejtf or much show of interest 
inuior our object He had never 
heard of the Fipghuh, he said — an as- 
sertion which was probably a mere 
pieoe of brag, intended to impress 
upon us that the great Mohammed 
Doukhy was far too much occupied 
with the weighty affairs of his own 
vast realm to have time to know of 
■mall and far-off nations. Betides 
this, he made only one remarkable 
communication. First asking us 
whether we knew the secretary of 
Sheikh Feysel (chief of a rival tribe, 
belonging to the Rowalla*, another 
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Suppose ns to be sitting after din- 
ner ; hot and lazy, wishing only to be 
let alone. It is announced that the 
sheikh is coming ; and presently he 
and his train come noiselessly and 
solemnly. W e rise, and, in accordance 
with Eastern etiquette, remain stand- 
ing till the sheikh is seated on his 
mattress. Then all seat themselves ; 
we on our chairs, the others on the 
ground. We give coffee and as many 
pipes as the establishment affords : 
the sheikh talks Blowly and without 
animation, with frequent and long 
pauses. He behaves quietly, and 
without the awkwardness which an 
uneducated European thrown into 
onaoeustomed society would show ; 
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but the ccn venation is evidently 
made by effort, and not flowing 

r taneouily. All — at any rate,ait 
r party— got awfully tired. The 
only one of ns who knows Arabic is 
tired by the constant manufacture of 
small talk required of him : the rest 
of os by onr inability to talk at alL 
Oar visitors are perhaps assisted by 
Oriental Larin ess and love of doing 
nothing, and the visit is usually 
pretty long ; at last, however, the 
sheikh suddenly rise*, Balaams, shuf- 
fles into his red boots, which are 
standing outside the door, and van- 
ishes as silently as he came. Sundry 
fleas, not to say bugs, and even a few 
lice, remain behind. 

We gathered in the course of con- 
versation with the sheikh that the 
following was the annual round of 
migration of his tribe. About the 
middle of September they leave 
Syria ; and by a circuit which leads 
them successively into the neighbour- 
hood of Bussora, Bagdad, Alepi>o, 
Homa, and Hama, return to Syria 
early in July. In the year of our 
visit, as the reader has seen, they 
were found there in May ; but this, 
the sheikh said, was an unusual oc- 
currence. He described their rate of 
travelling as very irregular, and vary- 
ing from two up to twenty-four hours 
in the day— the latter only under cir- 
cumstances of emergency ; and told 
us that on tho march they fed their 
horaea with barley, which they car- 
ried with them. 

Every morning, at sunrise, tho 
herds of camels belonging to the 
camp marched out to grate in dense 
bodies, which at a Bttle distance 
looked like regulated squadrons. 
Shortly before sunset they might be 
seen, far and near, returning from 
all quarters ; on far-off ridges, show- 
ing like small pyramids against the 
evening sky ; or oloee at hand, with 
head up, neck curved, and hump 
shown in fine profile, solemn and 
very like the camel in a picture-book. 
This, at least, is the de m eanour of 
the more aged and respectable ones ; 
the younger, and especially the half- 
grown camels, execute curious gam- 
bols as thoycome home at night Some 
oue of them, taking a sudden fancy, 
starts off as hard as he can go, fling- 


ing his legs out violently at eaoh 
stride a* if to make a caricature of 
an animal at speed, and stretching 
along at a pace you could hardly 
expect of him , This inflames an- 
other, who, wishing to indulge in a 
still more frolicsome caper, adopts 
a yet absurder gait j executing a 
series of jumps in which he exhibits 
all the motions of the mpet extreme 
speed, throwing his legs out with 
desperate exertion, but in reality 
spending all his efforts in jumping 
off the ground rather than In getting 
over it j his tail curled upwards like 
a terrier dog’s, and his long recurved 
neck working np and down in unison 
with the spasms of hia legs and the 
rocking motion of his body, till he 
looks like nothing but a jointed toy- 
beast cut out in card-board and 
twitched by strings. Another and 
then another takes np the gambol, 
till the whole train, catching the fire, 
burst out into capers all but the 
veiy big and reverend camels, who 
stalk in groaning lamentably. 

I will try to place before the 
reader the evening scene I used to 
watch from one of the camping- 
grounds of the tribe. It is just sun- 
set I am sitting perched on the 
ruined grey wall of a deserted village 
close in rear of our tents. A few 
small light clouds hang low down in 
the sky, but the whole zenith is of 
the clearest light "blue, touched, near 
the setting sun, with a gleam against 
which stand cut, clearly cut, a few 
isolated round hills, their shoulders 
fringed with an edging of small trees. 
Behind these I catch a glimpse of the 
snow-streaked range of the Druse 
Mountains, pearly grey and distant. 
Turning in the opposite direction — 
to tho east, to the neart of the desert 
— I see the yellow - brown plain 
streaked with strata of black stone, 
its nearer ridges catching a gleam of 
bright yellow and its further a tinge 
of purple in the setting sunshine, 
stretching away, broken only by a 
small hill or two, till it fades in the 
far distance. Close at hand, the 
centre of the panorama, lie the low 
black tents of the Anaseh, overtopped 
by a line of high, white one-poled 
tents belonging to a party of Damas- 
cus traders who have oome and set 
up a sort of temporary baxaar ; and 
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nearer ■till are oar own tents, with a 
line of thirty and more horses pick- 
eted in front of them. From all 
quarters camels are flocking in, with 
a alow solemn stalk; thoae already 
arrived standing patient and motion- 
less. All arouna rises their strange 
cry — a sound resembling, in quality, 
a grunt, but with a prolongation that 
gives it the character of a bellow ; 
mingled with the cries of the dark 
herdsmen, who, sometimes on foot 
and sometimes perched on the top of 
a big camel, admonish their flocks 
with frequent hollas. “ Whoa-hup ! 
whoa -h up ! whoa-hup! — Yah ! ” — 
eriea the herdsman ; and, with a 
curious variety of woe-begone and 
despairing tones, the camels answer 
in strange chorus. First camel, very 
gutturally, u O-o-oo-o-o ; ” seoond 
camel,wrathfuUy, “Wa-ow-ow-oughj" 
third camel, most pitifully, as if it 

was really too bad, “ O-o-o- 1 Eu 

gh,” winding up with an accent of 
disgust 

Mohammed Doukhy had, or pro- 
fessed to have, a right to a monopoly 
of trade with the Damascus mer- 
chants ; and an infringement of this 
privilege by another tribe, who had 
inveigled off Borne of the Damascenes 
nud thereby deprived him of the tax 
which he levied on all goods sold in 
his camp, stirred him up to seek 
summary redress. Ono evening we 
were shown four camels in our camp, 
with their bales of merchandise pack- 
ed on the ground by them. It ap- 
peared that the Wulad Ali had been 
reading a lesson to the sinful traders. 
That morning they had sallied forth, 
had nabbed a party of the delinquents 
on their way to the camp of tho 
enemy, Sheikh Feysel of the Rowal- 
las, and had thought fit to chasten 
them by walking on with their goods 
and camels. This, as it was repre- 
sented to us, was not precisely a 
robbery, but was only a vigorous line 
of action in support of a principle ; 
for it was declared that the owners 
might have their goods again by pay- 
ing a small ransom, and consenting 
to sell their stock in the camp of the 
Wulad Ali Iu fact, it was a laudable 
and patriotic movement for the pro- 
tection of Wulad-Alian commerce ; 
but we did not feel quite easy in our 


minds about it, all the same. Sheikh 
FeyscL no matter what his right may 
have been, was supposed to have 
might ; and we were not without 
feers that he and kU long-lanced 
freetraders might involve the pa- 
triotic protectionists in a * difficulty” 
which, to tell the truth, would have 
been nowise disagreeable to us, except 
from the certainty that we should be 
involved in it too. 

Barring the chance of a lance-point 
in my own viscera, there is nothing 
I should better like to tee than a 
Bedouin skirmish. 

Every reader who has followed me 
thus far, knows pretty accurately how 
long I was in the desert, and what 
opportunities I had of observing its 
inhabitants. I shall therefore leave 
it to him to form his own judgment 
as to how far my experiences may 
be considered oompetent data from 
which to draw inferences as to the 
character of a nation. AJ1 that I 
mean to do, is to give the impression 
produoed on me by my experiences, 
Buck as they were ; and that impres- 
sion distinctly is, that the Anaxeh are 
a disgusting raoe of beings, and that, 
apart from their fine horses, they have 
no more claim to our interest or ad- 
miration than Hottentots. In person 
they are filthy. I never Baw the 
slightest sign of a change of raiment 
being possessed by any of them, and 
I certainly do not believe that the 
practice of washing is known, even by 
tradition. Their moral peculiarities 
are not more agreeable than their 
personal They are as destitute of 
any feeliAg of discretion or decency 
in regard of intruding upon the tra- 
veller, as the traveller might be in 
point of disturbing the privacy of the 
orang-outang at the Zoological Gar- 
dens ; and, once inside his tent, un- 
less told in very plain terms to get 
out, will squat there from morning 
to night, amusing themselves with 
the contemplation of his habits. As 
for keeping them from staring in, we 
found that utterly impossibly It 
was the commonest thing in the 
world to have a oouple of them lying 
on tbeir chests on the grsss, juit in 
front of the door, with their chins 
resting on their elbows, calmly sur- 
veying ns and all our proceedings ; 
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and if any one of them wu admitted 
on bwineM, a whole troop flocked in 
with him, squatting themed res down 
all round till the tent would hold no 
more, and the rest were obliged to 
ait outside, peeping over each other’s 
shoulders through the door. They 
used to steal hones’ nose-bags out 
of the servants’ tent, and head-stalls 
from our horses as they stood at their 
pickets ; and if a saddle or other 
pieoe of furniture was given in with 
a home, used to scuffle for it with 
such vigour as to put all chanoe of 
our gettingit quite out of the ques- 
tion. One Hamdan, the second great 
man of the tribe, and the sheikh’s 
locum-tenrm, was an especial repro- 
bate. He used to be very officious 
in bidding for horses, professedly to 
assist ua, but, as we felt certain, 
really to run up the price and go 
shares with the seller in the profits. 
One day we found him claiming in 
our name, from the late owner of a 
horse we had just bought, a grand 
red saddle and saddle-cloth that had 
been nowise included in the bargain, 
with the intention of appropriating 
them. He was always begging for 
a little tobacco or a little sugar to 
refresh himself after the laborious 
fast he was then keeping for Rama- 
san ; and always hanging about ua 
accompanied by a little child of his, 
whom he was constantly privily in- 
stigating to come up ana kiss our 
hands • the child afterwards bashfully 
hiding its face in its father’s gown, 
and the fatheT looking affectionately 
amused at the child’s simplicity, ns 
if the whole manoeuvre haa not been 
got up with a view to further tobacco. 
To sum up, the Anareh are bores, 
thieves, beggars, swindlers, and ex- 
tortioners of the most shameless 
nature, and if they possess, in any 
but their relations to their horses, 
any good quality whatever, certainly 
never showed it to me. So muen 
for the results of my own observa- 
tion. Backed as we were by thirty 
stout Druses, and further protected 
by the interest which the sheikh had 
in keeping well with the Turkish 
Government, it was not likely that 
the tribe would give us the chance 
of having anything much worse to 
urge against them. But I never yet 
met with a man who knew anything 


of the Bedouins who had a single 
good word to say for them, except 
on this one head. They are not, it 
is said, bloodthirsty, unless pro- 
voked. A limited virtue ; for when 
you come to investigate, you find 
that “ provocation,” as they interpret 
it. means pretty nearly every difference 
of opinion which an noneet man may 
entertain with a ruffian, and that 
their merit amounts to about this, 
that provided you eat with satisfac- 
tory resignation all the dirt they may 
please to offer you, they had rather 
strip you and turn you loose to live 
or die as Heaven pleases, than settle 
you with a lance-point at once. A 
limited virtue indeod, bat one for 
which— remembering the pleasure 
that much of mankind has in cruelty 
for its own sake — let us give them 
every credit, and see that at our 
hands, at least, the devil does not 
come short of his due. 

Before wo left the Wul ad Ali, we 
had an opportunity of seeing the 
tribe on tne march. It was an- 
nounced one evening that, for the 
sake of better grass and water, they 
were going to shift their ground on 
the folio wing day. Early next morn- 
ing the camp was filled with camels 
receiving their loads ; and in a short 
time all the tents were struck and 
packed, and the whole mass in mo- 
tion. They filed off without any per- 
ceptible attempt at order or regular- 
ity, each famuy starting apparently 
at its own convenience ; and were 
soon seen trailing over the plain in 
several irregular streams or columns 
separated by considerable intervals. 
I stood by our tents as the servants 
struck them and prepared for the 
march, and watchea each column as 
it passed in procession. The most 
remarkable objects were camels bear- 
ing Baddies of the following curious 
construction. A kind of cup-like nest 
or seat, scarcely capable, I should 
think, of bolding more than one per- 
son, was perched on the very top- 
most peak of the camel’s back, where 
it was retained by a species of frame- 
work encircling the nump, and by 
divers girtha. From the front of thw 
nest, and at rijfht angles to the line 
of trie camel’s oack, there ppqjejted 
on each side a horiiontal outrigger of 
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great length ; the united two forming, 
u it were, one cross-bar. From each 
extreme end of this cross - bar a 
shorter piece wai brought into the 
lower part of the seat ■ and the frame 
thus formed, oorered with leather, 
presented an appearance much like 
what might hare resulted if you had 
cnt out an enormous triangle, ex- 
cessively wide-based and low, and 
fixed it, base uppermost, to the seat, 
with the two wings or acute angles 
balancing each other on the two 
sides. Another precisely similar ap- 
paratus was attached to the corre- 
sponding point of the seat behind, 
and ran parallel to the former ; and 
from one to the other of the opposite 
extremities of this strange scaffold- 
ing a loose long girth, apparently in- 
tended for show rather than uso, 
was passed under the camel’s belly. 
What the nae of the machine can be 
it is difficult to imagine. The Arabs 
themselves failed to give any better 
explanation than that it wo* fan- 
tasia ; but added that it was an ob- 
ject of great ambition with the wo- 
men ; that she whose husband could 
afford her such an equipage was 
looked upon as a great lady, while 
she who rode in a less elaborate neat 
was a mere nobody. In fact, it 
would appear that, to an Anareh 
lady, the possession of one of these 
things is pretty much what keeping 
a carriage is to an Englishwoman. 

Besides these there wore ruder sad- 
dles, apparently formed of carpets 
twisted up as you might twist a 
turban, with a woman or a couple of 
children squatting in the hollow ; tho 
camel that bore them being addition- 
ally burdened with all kinds of boxes, 
sacks, and bundles, roped to its 
aides. Some of the camels were 
laden with a mass of baggage pre- 
senting a platform-like summit that 
served as a resting-place for a wo- 
man or a child. In this case the ap- 
proved position for the rider seemed 
to be something between kneeling 
and lying, with the knees drawn 
under the body, and the weight 
thrown forward on the chest and 
elbows, much after the fashion of a 
Mussulman prostrating himself at 
prayers or a frog going to jump ; 
and in this curious position some, 
with their faces down between their 


arms, were to all appearance asleep. 
Others were staring about them, or, 
in the arrangement of their baggage, 
climbing abont their camels as upon 
the rigging of a ship. Here and 
there a woman, in long, straight, 
poaoe garments of dark Woe, with 
a dark-coloured handkerchief hang- 
ing over her head, and confined by 
a turn or two of rope, and with blue 
tattooed spots oovering her brown 
hands, trudged along By the side of 
the train, or, getting tired, proceeded 
to swarm up a camel’s side, planting 
one foot on his knee as he walked, 
and by like steps reaching the sum- 
mit, much as a coachman mounts to 
a coach-top Sometimes two men 
rode on one camel ; sometimes a 
single man, carrying a lanoe of vast 
length, might bo seen in a saddle 
lan ted on the very peak of the 
ump and with a pommel and can- 
tie denoted each by a long carved peg, 
towing behind him a colt by a long 
rope ; the whole concern looking like 
a bng towing n cock-boat Horse- 
men with long lances rode along- 
side the. column, and their Syrian 
greyhounds — light fawn-coloured ani- 
mals, much resembling small ]>oor 
English greyhounds with fringed ears 
and tails— strayed around the line of 
march. 

The country traversed was tho 
wide - stretching stony plain that I 
have before dcscrilied ; and across 
this, at a rate of, I suppose, scarcely 
two and a-half miles on hour, trailed 
the long straggling columns of the 
Anazeh, far apart one from the other, 
but all tending in the same direction, 
and reminding one strongly, as they 
showed in the distance, of tho pic- 
tures of Noah’s beasts issuing from 
the ark. Far away on the forward 
horizon appeared a distant train, the 
hnge tway 'mg cross - beam saddles 
giving to tho beasts that bore them, 
when they happened to show against 
the sky end-on, the aspect of a T in a 
vignette ; equally far on the rear- 
ward horizon another troop came 
on, while similar procearions moved 
on the right and left. We passed in 
our inarch numerous herds, chiefly 
cf camels, belonging to the camp, 
which were suffered to graze in peace, 
as, the march being but a short one, 
they could be brought in at night to 
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the new ground it the rnrmJ time. 
After perhaps a oouple of hours’ 
travelling. the leading camel* were 
seen halting at a spot more dear 
of stones, and oovened with a grass 
rather taller than common, watered 
by a small slow ditch-like stream 
whose cod res was made evident by 
the greener vegetation that fringed 
its sides. In a few moments the 
men, plsnting the butt-ends of their 
tall spears in the ground, raised what 
looked like a crop of gigantic reeds, 
and in a very short tune the tents 
rose all around and the Wulad Ali 
were as if they had never moved at 
all. 

Indeed^ their movements are little 
hampered by the amount of goods 
they have to oany. A quantity of 
pack-saddles heaped together; a few 
pots and pans that tho women are 
cooking with ; a few carpets, if the 
owner is rich, otherwise a number 
of foul-looking sheepskins amongst 
which cur dews and little nasty black 
children pig together in a style which 
suggests fleas and every other creep- 
ing plague moat painfully : this is 
all that meets the eye as yon ride 

f gt a tent and glanoe in ; and these 
fancy are, exclusive of live stock, 
about the sole impedimenta of the 
Anarch. 

The Arab and Turcoman women 
go unveiled. Though made slaves 
of by the men in point of work, 
they at all events are free from the 
restrictions which prevent other 
Mussulman women from exhibiting 
themselves to public gaze. It would 
be pleasanter if it were otherwise. 
As you approach a comp it is com- 
mon for a party of girls and women 
to rush out to catch your horse’s 
rein and extract bakhshish. And 
they are not pretty either. I wish 
they would mind their Koranfl and 
stop at home conformably. 

On the 16th June we took leave 
of the Wulad AIL 
That interesting people was be- 
trayed on the morning of our de- 
parture into a little burst of feeling 
that showed strongly the natural 
bent of its inclinations. I did not 
myself see what I am going to re- 
late, as I was engaged in counting 
our horses, and in vainly searching 


for one which the Anaseh had ab- 
stracted, that they might bring him 
in next day with a tremendous claim 
for u salvage but the particulars 
were given me by one of my com- 
panions. Our tents were struck, 
and our baggage In process of being 
packed on the mules, when a pile of 
nalf-a-dozen dresses which we had 
intended on leaving to present to the 
big-wigs of the camp, was thereby 
exposed to view. The Anarch could 
hold themselves no longer. They 
charged headlong ; *'culbutferent’ , the 
cook and Paolo the servant, who 
offered a vain defence, and carried 
off the dresses in triumph, seizing 
at the same time upon our long pipes, 
which happened to lie by. Then 
they took a quantity of horse-ropes 
and hobhlos, and finished by picking 
my companion’s pocket. During the 
latter process — as indeed during the 
whole of the preceding ones as well 
— he was perfectly aware of what 
was going on ; but at tho same time 
he knew that almost every Druse in 
our escort, was occupied in holding a 
horse (for we had a large batch to 
take away with ns), ana that if a 
fight broke out, the natural impulse 
of tho men would be to let go the 
horses in order to cloee together. 
So he plunged into a profound medi- 
tatioD ? and remained therein absorbed 
till hia pocket had been happily 
picked, and the picker had retired 
content. I am nappy to say that 
the thief mauo no great haul of it. 
A pair of gloves ana a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, articles quito unknown to 
the Anazeh, were all he got; and 
finding them perfectly useless, he 
came running up with an ostenta- 
tious air of honesty, just as we were 
riding off, to return them and claim 
a reward, pretending that he had 
found them somewhere. 

On the following morning our ca- 
ravan, not yet clear of the ground 
exposed to the incursions of the Be- 
douins, was trailing after a somewhat 
disorderly fashion over a wide stony 
plain surrounded by distant hills. 
The Druses, in a long and broken 
Indian file, led each man hi* horse ; 
the baggage was crawling along any- 
where or nowhere ; little dirty tipsy 
Paolo sat perched on a gorgeous yel- 
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low rug on the top of * scraggy 
tattoo,* with a broad-brimmed nat 
surmounting a long handkerchief 
which fell ad own hiahead, and gave 
him the air of a dilapidated cardi- 
nal ; and ouraelve* jogged on a* 
patiently u might be by the aide of 
the train. At this juncture an ani- 
mal, pro noun oed to be a hyena, waa 
seen traversing the plain and making 
for the hill*. Several of ub gave 
chase ; bat the ground was fearfully 
stony, our horse* wero in no condi- 
tion, and the game had got a long 
start : and the result was that 
the Druae sheikh, myself, and one 
other Englishman, prilled up with 
blown horses at a considerable dis- 
tance from our convoy, and then, 
turning back, proceeded slowly to 
retrace our way. We had not rid- 
den far when the Druse began to 
prees his horse forward and to 
beckon to us to come on, with an 
earnestness that led me to suspect 
that something strange was in the 
wind; and before long, the recurrence 
of the word A rob in bis otherwise 
unintelligible discourse, combined 
with his gestures, gave us to under- 
stand that he apprehended an attack 
from the Bedouins. At this pleasing 
intelligence we hastened on, the Druso 
brandishing his huge spear the while 
in a most sanguinary way, and were 
presently met by a horseman sent 
from the convoy to give us warning 
that we were surrounded by Arabs. 
In a few moments we reached onr 
string of horses, and exchanged with 
the men who led them a few hurried 
words which, passed through flurried 
interpreters, gave us to understand 
that the Bedouins had actually at- 
tacked and seized a part of our bag- 
gage, and that a knot of Bedouin 
horsemen, at no great distance in the 
rear, were the apoilera in the act of 
eecuring their plunder. So with pis- 
tols ana sword* we rushed up frantic, 
and — Heaven be praised, did not 
shoot our friend Mohammed Doukhy ; 
for it was he, dismounted and sur- 
rounded by a cluster of his escort, 
who was now holding in polite and 
affectionate converse the only one of 


our party who h*d remained by the 


think writing one’* travels is a 
very demoralising occupation. No- 
body who has not tried it knows the 
temptation one labour* under to put 
in *good fib at a fitting crisis. Things 
eo dose upon being’ something it lik- 
ing; *o naturally leading up to an 
effective point; and 10 very piquant 
when so pointed, are so perpetually 
happening, that — that, in short, man- 
kind sometimes give way to the temp- 
tation, and write book* like M. Alex- 
andre Dumas' /mjrrrsttons de Voyage. 
But this veracious history shall per- 
mit itself no such lioensea. I did not 
rash upon the spoilers, receive and 
parry a lance-thrust, and return the 
same by blowing my antagonist out of 
his saddle. I declare that I meant it 
all as I redo up, and that it was not 
my fault that it did not come off. 
But, as I said before, it we* Moham- 
med, and there was an end of every- 
thing. Mohammed, who some time 
before had gone to Damascus, and 
now returning with a large esoort, 
hod encountered us ; and, in his first 
ignorance as to onr identity, had, 
according to tho custom of that land 
of insecurity, thrown out skirmishers, 
and made a reconnaissance, which our 
people took, not unjustly perhaps, 
for manoeuvres of attack. If, as the 
celebrated old woman said, “I hadn’t 
been I,” I wouldn’t answer for Mo- 
hammed’s behaviour to the party 
who might havo occupied the place 
of Me. 

We had an Italian horse-dealer 
with us, whom I have mentioned, 
before ; a great black-bearded man, 
one Angelo PeterlinL Ho was a good 
and useful man in his way; well 
acquainted with the dodges and 
mysteries of Bedouin horse-dealing ; 
cunning in guessing the price that an 
Arab woulu take for his horse, and 
careful to offer him only the half, 
that he might wurk up the other half ' 
in process of bargaining ; sharp-sight- 
ed in detecting the two or three “ un- 
lucky” hairs which in Bedouin esti- 
mation might lower the value of a 
horse, and as pertinacious in making 


* The Indian mme for & pony ; so intimately associated in the minds of all old 
Indians with the idea of a certain scraggy stamp of baggage, that to erpreas the 
same all other words art weak. 
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them tell upon the prioe a# if b« be- 
lieved in them ; in fact, altogether 
▼ell acquainted with the Bedouin*, 
and monstrously polite to them bo- 
fore their face*, but with, at heart, 
a horror of them unspeakable (by 
anybody of lea* gifts of eloquenoe 
than himself), and with the in tensest 
averaion to anything of the nature 
of what he called a K Baraffa ” with 
them. Doga, thieves, hoga, canaille 
people of tne devil — I wish I oould 
oonvey the magnificent and sonorous 
emphaaia with which he rolled out 
these and other epithets upon them 
behind their backs, or the ingenuity 
with which he framed speeches set- 
ting forth their precise relationship 
with the Fiend, and the exact nature 
of a most curious connection with 
hoga which he attributed to them. 
A quarrel, which I have before re- 
lated, between the Anaaeh and our 
Druses (at the possible termination of 
which he seemed to shudder), had 
found him food for manv a harangue ; 
but it was eclipsed by the recent pass 
of peril, which was evidently destined 
to figure in his reoolloction as a great 
feat of arms and a baruffa of tho 
deadliest By the time he had dono 
giving us his impressions of the late 
gallant action, we had overtaken our 
convoy, and found that the Druses, 
animated by the recent events, had 
mounted each man upon the horse he 
had been lending, and, gun in hand, 
were marching along in order of bat- 
tle. The wholo troop (thirty or forty 
men) ranged themselves in a column 
of about three great irregular rank a 
and thus, in a dense nmB* of broad 
front, rode forward chanting their 
war-aong in grand chornB ; two or 
three of them forming a kind of ca- 
pering vanguard, rushing to and fro, 
whirling their gun* and pirouetting 
their horse*, while the others steadily 
advanoed, tramp, tramp, raising their 
wild song. In fact, between Peter- 
lini and the Druses, never was a bat- 
tle which had failed of being fought 
oelebrated with such solemnity before, 
I must aay for the Druses that, 
though their valour was great after 
the battle, we had no reason to sus- 
pect that it would not have been as 
conspicuous in the fight if there had 
been one. In the Tittle misunder- 
standings which are not unfrequent 


amongst Turks, Druse#, Haronites, 
and Bedouins, the Druses axe said to 
hold their own as well a* anybody. 

The sum total of horse# bought by 
ns in the desert wa* on© hundred. Of 
these, seventy-two were Anarch, from 
the Wulad All and the Rowalla * ; the 
remainder from the tribe# of Serb an 
and Beni Sakhr, and from men of 
doubtful tribe. The following state- 
ment* refer to the Anarch alone. The 
highest price paid was £71, 17s. This 
was given for each of two hnr#e* 
bought by private hand, of which one 
was the finest that I saw in the de- 
sert. Putting these aside, the highest 
prioe was a little more than £50, and 
the average price about £34. The 
average height was 14 hands 1$ inch, 
and the commonest age four and five 
years; but this would be an over- 
estimate both of the height and age 
of the mass of Anarch horses offered 
for sale, as we selected the biggest 
and the oldest Many of the horses 
brought wore two and three years old, 
and might have been bought at much 
lower prices. Of the different breeds 
the Kahailan seemed to be the most 
numerous ; the Soklawye the most 
esteemed. 

The Anarch inflict a temporary dis- 
figurement upon their young horses 
by cropping tne hair of the tail quite 
shortj after the cadgerly fashion 
creeping in amongst English hunters ; 
but leave the tains of the full-grown 
animals to attain t^eir natural length. 
They denied being in the habit of 
making (as they are commonly be- 
lieved to do) fire -marks on their 
horses for purposes of distinction: 
and denied also all knowledge of 
grounds for a report which I have 
seen brought forward very lately, viz. 
that English horses had been used to 
improve the breed. The foala, they 
said, though dropped most frequently 
in spring, were yet produced all the 
year round, in consequence of which 
the age of their horses dated from the 
actual day of birth, and not from any 
particular season of the year. 

With the elocution of one Anarch, 
vicious at his pickets, I remember no 
instance of an Arab horse showing 
vice towards mankind. 

As I hare before stated, our stay in 
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the desert w a* broken by a visit to 
Damascus. The road we ehoee on 
that occasion crossed the Druse 
mountains. From Merj Kotrani one 
day’s inarch carries you into their 
very heart, and offers in ita course a 
canons change of soenc. Quitting 
the open plain for rocky tracks inter- 
sected by outlying mountain-spurs 
and studded with a beautiful yellow 
broom, you scramble up and down 
by stony paths, till, standing in a 
rocky dell, yon see a long descent 
bear down before you. Close by is a 
village whose flat-roofed houses look 
each one like a great square brown 
peat-turf with a little door and win- 
dow cut in the side. A stream of 
wateT splashes by, and then drops 
foaming over broken stops of rock 
into a deep ravine, which winds away 
through interlacing projections of the 
rocky bush-clothed nilf, and gives to 
view, at ita distant debouchure, a 
glimpse of far-off plain with a line of 
blue mountains beyond. As you de- 
scend into this plain, the path, bor- 
dered by honeysuckle in full flower, 
winds steeply down amongst grey 
crags topped with bushes and min- 
gled with patches of cultivation. 
Glancing up the steep of the rugged 
mountains that rise on yonr right 
hand, you may see a lino of shattered 
old fort-like mins on a projecting 
crag 5 to the left, perhaps, lies a lit- 
tle vinoyard with the oroad-leavcd 
plants trained along tho ground, or, 
in a small patch of arable ground, 
you may see an ox-plough turning up 
the soiL Now, crossing a level belt, 
you come on a small winding stream, 
hidden by a magnificent screen of 
enormous oleanders spotted with 
large clusters of pink flowern, re- 
minding you of the impossibly gor- 
geous patterns of a flowered chints. 
Then yon traverse a little patch of 
cornfield, shaded by small trees, old 
and gnarled, beneath which women 
and grey-bearded men reat in a patri- 
archal group. Then you pass Ba- 
nisa, where, amidst leafy thickets, 
your horse drinks of a small sunny 
stream whose waters, gushing hard 
by from beneath a scarp or high 
grey rock, join foaming in a shallow 
pool, and, through a thicket of trees, 
flow down to you— the Jordan. On 
through the Jordan ; conveying re- 


verently, amidst slight chuckles from 
your oomrogues, a beer-bottle filled 
with Jordan water, and corked with 
a rag— the bottle having been pre- 
viously hunted up in the village and 
cleansed, by your pious seal, of its 
profane label of “ Bass’s Pale Ale — 
then, turning sharp to the right, 
along the broad valley you have 
hitherto been looking down upon, 
you travel through luxuriant oo in- 
fields and grassy stretches, all stud- 
ded, park-like, with small trees — a 
Beene than which I could have pic- 
tured to myself no better ideal of 
those fields of Galilee where u Jesus 
went on tho Sabbath-day through 
the oonL” Then, up a steep hill- 
aide, amongst grey olive-trees ; into a 
narrow and ravine-like valley, where 
cultivation struggles with the stony 
Boil; along the slope of whose hot side 
you wind, rising and rising till you 
see, covering the summit of a height 
that juts forward from the right-hand 
ridge, the little Druse town of Has- 
beya, crowned by an old towered 
castle of Moorish aspect 
We dismounted in a small gra- 
velled square at the very apex of the 
town. On one side roso the old stone- 
walls of the little caHtle— fivehundred 
years old, they say — with projecting 
stone-carved windows, and with a soli- 
tary gate approached sidewise by a 
small flight of steps, now crowded by 
retainers assembled at once to gratify 
their curiosity and to do us honour. 
On the other side of the square rose 
a khan or coffeehouse — a glimpse I 
got of multifarious turbans of serene 
and cheerful aspect in its interior led 
me to think it such — and a minaret 
conspicuous like a lighthouse ; from 
whose very walls the steep slope 
dropped down, covered with mul- 
berry trees ; down to a little rocky 
stream that marked the valley’s deep- 
est course, and beyond which the 
opposing ridge rose steeply. Behind 
the castle, again, the stoDe houses of 
Hasbeya — the dwellings, they told us, 
of six thousand souls- swept down 
the little prominence that uplifts the 
town, and then again rose with the ris- 
ing height* behind. It was a delight- 
ful old place. If one had had a bugle- 
horn and known how to blow, one 
could not but have wound it straight- 
way at the castle door. The emir’s 
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fair daughter might hare looked forth 
from one of thoae *tone-carved win- 
dow* on to a Christian knight be- 
low. I am »orrj she didn’t And 
to see it next morning when thej 
brought us hor*e« for sale ; when its 
door was crowded by a group of 
Druses and Mussulmans watching 
the horsemen that dashed their 
gaudily-accoutred hone* across the 
square ; one might have thought one 
saw a scene of old Granada, where 
Moorish knights careered before some 
ancient Andalusian stronghold. 

We were received with the great- 
est courtesy by the emir, lord of the 
castle and governor of Hasbeya; a 
man of an old and noble Mussulman 
family that had dwelt there for ages, 
but which, at the time of our visit, in 
common with all the other families 
of similar standing in those parts, 
was much reduoed m circumstanoea. 
We were led, through a cloister 
skirting a large paved court, into a 
long narrow vaulted room. At its 
further end, a small divan, raised 
above the level of the floor and lined 
with carpets and cushions, occupied 
the whole interior of a large cay- 
window divided by stone pills rs, but 
perfectly open and without eithergloss 
or shutters, looking down upon the 
square, Tne old emir gave ns pipes 
and iced sherbets. He himself could 
take nothing, for it was Ramazan, 
and the sun was not yet down ; so 
he sat patiently watching the closing 
evening till the Muezzin, with a 
wonderful cracked voice that broke 
every now and then into the shrillest 
screech, proclaimed sunset Instant- 
ly a servant rushed in with a great 
cup of aherbet, which the emir took 
down ; and immediately after, dinner 
was served. 

We sat smoking in the window 
after dinner. It was pretty to see 
the daylight fade, and tne mountain- 
side across the valley darken into a 
black ridge, and the stars brighten 
and brighten upon the growing night 
It was a pretty old room too, dimly 
lighted by a lantern suspended from 
the roof, and another lartreT one on 
legs set on the floor. The paint- 
ing round the bay-window was ter- 
ribly faded and the plaster was 
cracking off here and there ; but still 
the room was picturesque and plea- 


sant, and with its dilapidati on com- 
bined an air of nobility m a way that 
suited it excellently well to the fallen 
fortune* of an old emir. 

I suppose that the time of these 
old Syrian noble* is come, and the 
moment in the world’s history ar- 
rived when all they have to do is to 
vanish, the quicker the better. But 
the process of extinction is a sad 
one to see. Formerly they were the 
feudal lords of the country. The re- 
venues were collected through them, 
and provided they delivered to gov- 
ernment a certain sum, they were en 
titled to appropriate to themselves the 
quite uncertain sum which they might 
please to squeeze out along with it. 
when Syria, by the intervention of 
powers amongst which England was 
one, was made over to Turkey, these 
feudal rights were suppressed, and a 
pension or stated income granted to 
each emir as compensation, 80 far, so 
good ; but in due time the Turkish 
Government, as might have been ex- 
pected of it, stopped payment, and 
these unhappy old nobles, deprived 
alike of revenue and pension, were 
many of them brought close upon the 
verge of literal starvation. Such at 
least was the account of theirfail given 
mo by men who ought to be well ac- 
quainted with its history. Our host 
of Hasboya had escaped this extreme 
ruin, and seemed in tolerable circum- 
stances ; but wo shortly after met 
another emir of much the same 
stamp, who told us plainly that he 
was starving — a statement whioh the 
general aspect of him»elf and his be- 
longings seemed to confirm, 

I was wonderfully taken with that 
old mountain-castle. I was seized 
with quite a desire to be Emir of Has- 
beya myeelf. How one might hoist 
ono’s flag on the old tower, and fill 
the old court with hawks and grey- 
hounds ; how one might smoke and 
be lazy in the open windows, or go 
down to hunt in the plain below ; 
what dealings one might have with 
one’s Anazen neighbours for their 
fine horses, and how one might finally 
get sick of it all 1 

Shortly after our final leave-taking 
of the Wulad Ali, I found myself 
again at Beyrout, Alone this time, 
for my companion had remained in 
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Dunueoi to pick up the last strag- 
gling horse* tnmt might offer. The 
steamer Trent Uy in the offing, and 
294 horses and seven mulea had to 
be put on board her from a flat shore 
without the vestige erf a pier or 
landing-place. 

Fortunately the ship’s paddle-box 
boats, made expressly for horaea, of- 
fered a wide deck for them to stand 
on, and were provided with a broad 
plank for them to walk up. Still 
the problem wna a perplexing one. 
Near three hundred norses to be in- 
vited to walk up a steep plank which 
the shipbuilder might consider amply 
broad and every way sufficient, but 
which they voted at once to be nar- 
row and insufficient ■ that plank 
heaving all the time, with the tossing 
of the little surf that tumbled on tlie 
shore ; and then— all stallions, and all 
prepared to fight like fiendB— to be 
packed tightly on board and towed 
out to sea. Some, indeed, consented 
to the arrangement ; but others de- 
clined utterly, and throwing them- 
selves back on their haunches, with 
their legs planted well out in front 
of them, said, as plainly as horaea 
could say it, that they’d sec us- — in 
short, that they wouldn't ; and they 
didn’t ; and neither co axing nor haul- 
ing made them budge an inch. 

So, finding that neither persuasion 
nor ordinary means of force availed, 
I had recourse to extraordinary 
moans, I got a long rope to the 
recusant horse’s head, hauled on by 
men in the boat That did nothing. 
Then I got two more, one to each 
fore-foot, similarly hauled on ; but 
the beast only sat down lower on 
his haunches, and that did nothing 
either. 

At last we found out how to do 
it The device is this. Let all three 
ropes be hauled on vigorously. The 
horse’s fore-legs are pulled from un- 
der him, and ne sinks down on his 
haunches to resist In this attitude, 
if he docs not move, at least he can- 
not kick. Taking advantage of this, 
two men rush at him ; one on each 
side, they lock hands round his but- 
tocks, low down, as he strives to sit 
like a dog ; and with a mighty hoist, 
ropes and all assisting, heave him 
forward on to the plank. This is 
the effective stroke ; this is what he 


•eems quite unable to resist Onoe 
on tiie plank, he rushes desperately 
up it and stands on deck. Some, 
however, obstinate or terrified, will 
fling themselves off into the water ; 
ana there is nothing to do but to 
put them up again pertinaciously 
nil good-luck prompts them to bolt 
on board. 

Yon must be nimble in your mo- 
tions, for when he finds himself on 
deck ioetled by other horses, his first 
impulse is to squeal, bite, kick, and 
demean himself like a demon. The 
yery moment he arrive^ hobble him 
all round, foro-leg to hind-leg, with 
the Syrian hobbles, so that he can- 
not stir ; punch and shove him into 
his place, the closer the better to 
his neighbour; tio his head down 
tight to the railing that surrounds 
the deck ; wedge horses in all round 
quite tight ; give way with the tow- 
boats, and away you go, ns pretty 
a little pandemonium of impotent 
wrath and ferocity as need be. 

It could not bo fuipposed that our 
horses reached the ship in a bene- 
volent frame of mind. Yet tho ar- 
tillerymen who had been sent to 
assist in the embarkation, and to 
whom it fell to hoist the horses out 
of the boat and stotv them on board, 
declared that they were easier to 
deal with than common English 
troop-horses. They were not, they 
said, w so spiteful.” 

I did nut measure the plank j it 
might bo six or seven feet wide. 
Whatever it was, it Btruck me that 
it ought to have been just twice as 
broaa, and railed on each aide with 
a closely-boarded palisade through 
which tho horse could project neither 
himself nor hia limbs, nor break, nor 
even seo. When a large ship is 
fitted up expressly for the convey- 
ance of troop-horses, such a machine 
could not be impracticably cumber- 
some to carry, and would be found 
worth its carriage. And as Black- 
wood gete into strange places, and 
may possibly some day fall Into the 
hands ot some perplexod individual 
with three hundred refractory horse* 
to embark, I will warn him that if he 
see fit to adopt my hauling dodge, 
he should contrive loop* of some 
softer material than rope to encircle 
the horse’s pasterns, We found them 
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ready to band in the soft tough 
loop* with which every Syrian hob- 
ble is provided. 

Peter! ini and *everal of hi* Italian 
assistants remained on board till the 
last moment ; and although it was a 
dead calm, were seised, all bat the 
stout horse-dealer himself with such 
qualm* of approaching sea-sickness, 
that they maae me quite proud and 
thankful for the privilege which 
every Englishman inherit* along 
with the blood of the old sea-king*, 
of not being sick without, at all 
event®, tome sea on. At last time 
was up, and I looked my last on 
Angelo Peterlini. I hope he still 
flourishes. I should be pleased to 
hear that, not immoderately legging 
his friends and the public, hehaa 
realised wherewith to retire to his 
native Italy ; there at ease to sing in 
heroic strains the Baruffas of the de- 
sert, and to invent, if possible, fresh 
titles of dishonour for the Bedouins. 

And as the Trent, agreeably com- 
bining the stinks of her engine with 
thoso of a crowded stable, rumbled and 
thudded away from the Syrian coast, 
so ended an expedition which a lover 
of horses might think himself fortu- 
nate to have joined, and which the 


anno van oo* inseparable from Eastern 
travel had not availed to render other 
than a most pleasant one. 

I must add a postscript Do not 
let any man, because I have rated 
the average price of an Anaxeh bone 
at .£34, suppose that £34 is to buy 
him a striking sped men of the 
race ; or, because I have described 
the Anarch horses as fine, imagine 
that the very fine ones are anything 
but the exception to the rule. With 
the Arab horse, as with everything 
else in the world, the average is 
grievously removed from the ideal, 
and all that you want above it you 
must pay for. Finally, let any one 
who may be tempted to seek for an 
Arab horse in his native deserts 
remember that though we, buying 
horses by the hundred, could attract 
numbers of sellers to our camp, it 
docs not follow that be, in search of 
a solitary animal, could do anything 
of the land, or, indeed^ that he could 
draw together a sufficient number to 
offer him a reasonable choice ; and 
above all, if he wish to avoid tribu- 
lation, let him receive as great truths 
all Angelo Peterlini’s remarks upon 
the Bedouins, and shape his coarse 
so as — if he will take my advioe — 
to keep perfectly dear of them. 
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CKA1TKB II- — THl PALA.0I AT XI.T. 


The Lord Bishop of Ely ud hi* 
brother of Durham had abready. no 
doubt, in the course of the ovening, 
discussed high rpAtters of Church and 
State with all the gravity which be* 
came a legate of the sovereign pontiff 
and the ohief-justioe of the king. But 
William Longchamp was not a man 
to suffer the weight of public busi- 
ness to become at any time too oppres- 
sive ; and the sounds which now 
found their way through the open 
doors of the long and lofty chamber, 
where the prelates were Bitting with 
two or three chosen guests, into the 
outer apartment, thronged with his 
princely retinue, bore witness that 
the energies of government were at 
this moment in a state of whole- 
some relaxation. Helion de Blois, 
admitted on terms of equality, by the 
rare prerogative of gomus, to a board 
where dukes were sometimes treated 
as inferiors, had just ooncluded one 
of his moat delicious chanson* ; and 
as tbo last cadence of voice and in- 
strument died away amidst the gently 
murmured applause of the legaie ana 
his noble guests, a loud bun of irre- 
pressible admiration broke from the 
listening crowd without, whose de- 
light was scarcely kept within sober 
bounds by the respect due to the 
august presence in whose sight and 
hearing they were. 

The company there assembled con- 
sisted of the officers of the legate’s 
household, and the numerous depen- 
dants and followers of humble rank 
whom his pride or his hospitality 
gathered round him • for the anights 
and others of noble blood who rode 
in his train, except the privileged 
few who were admitted from time to 
time to his own table, were enter- 
tained apart in the guest-hall, which 
lay in another quarter of the build- 
ing. Those who now thronged the 
spacious antechamber formed a very 
miscellaneous assemblage ; impovex- 
iabed Englishmen of gentle birth, 
foreign adventurers, Gascon and 
Hainault captains, acquires, and 
pages, minstrels, rhymstors, and pro* 


frseors of magic, all found food and 
shelter in that princely household, 
and maintained their position there 
as best they might, giving the cham- 
berlains occasionally some trouble to 
settle disputed claims of precedence. 
Raoul sat amongst them, recovered 
from his lute exhaustion, haring 
found rest and solid refreshment 


more efficacious remedies than any 
which the leeches were likely to have 

E rescribed, and now awaiting with 
oyish impatience the audienoe which 
he had come bo far to seek. For, 
amongst tho motley company in 
which he found himself, be had re- 
cognised, and joyfully hailed as a 
friend amidst such a mate of strange 
faces, the esquire with whom he had 
already made acquaintance on the 
road ; and, by an importunity so 
urgent as almost to affect that officer’s 
well-worn feelings, as well as to ex- 
cite his curiosity, had secured his 
promise to introduce him to the pre- 
Bence-chamber, if possible, before the 
prelate should have withdrawn for 
the night. He now learned also, from 
the same quarter, that the reported 
visit of tho prelate to the house of 
Ladysmede, ui>on which Sir Godfrey 
had founded his invitation to his 
kinswomen, was in all likelihood as 
pure an invention as tho pretended 
departure of Sir Nicholas ; Long- 
champ’s esquire, at least, knew no- 
thing of any such intention on hia 
master’s part, and thought it highly 
improbable. 

4 My lord hath sent word to the 
abbot of Rivelsby that he will ride 
thither from Michamstede, and lie 
there one night, and so on with the 
morrow’s dawn for Huntingdon,” 
said he : “ and I much doubt, be- 
sides, whether he hath so much love 
for your kiiight of Ladysmede as to 
accept his hospitality. Who is that 
strange knight that is now lodged 
with him — who bean, it is said, 
secret letters from the king 1” 

“ He is one Sir Nicholas le HardL 
a knight out of Hallamshire,” replied 
Raoul, “ and has borne a good lance 
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against the infidels, if one msy frust 
his eaquire’s "word of him ; he « gath- 
ering money for King Richard, bat 
he make* no secret of hi* errand.* 

u He 1* stirring up other matter* 
a* well,” said hi* companion • u we 
hare heard of him at Lincoln ; he 
hath been dealing with *ome ill-con- 
tented ipirit* there, and listening to 
their complaint* how that the lord 
legate came* himaelf higher than he 
thould, and bee tow* shorter and 
•harper justice on the king's enemies 
than is pleasing to some of those who 
call themselves the king’s friends. 
I hardly know among which Sir 
Godfrey is to be reckoned ; but let 
this wandering knight look to it — he 
will find the royal Tetters stand him 
in poor stead, if he be found practis- 
ing here against the king’s vice- 
gerent But I am Bpeakmg of mat- 
ters with which you and I, young 
friend, have nought to do." 

An imprudent confidence was not 
one of the speaker’s failings, and he 
gladly broke off the conversation in 
the general silence which ensued 
when the word passed round that 
Helion de Blois nad risen with hie 
viol in hand, and all crowded for- 
ward to catch what they might of 
his incomparable strains, 

“ Now, young ear,” said Raoul's 
new friend taking advantage of the 
murmur of applause which followed 
the Norman’s song, and pushing him 
forward through the throng towards 
the folding-doors which stood open — 
“ now should be our time or never ; 
my lord will be in happy humour 
now, and will listen to your tale, 
provided it be reasonable, and shortly 
worded — which it hardly shall be, an 
it be a woman’s, unless you shape it 
afresh. If yoa would win favour, 
sec that you speak him bold and fair, 
and with as few needless words as 
may be." 

With the full intention of profiting 
by this sensible advioe, Raoul followed 
the esquire until he stopped within 
a few paces of the table where the 
prelates were sitting, and repeated 
the lowly obeisance which hxs con- 
ductor made both before and after 
he caught his master’s eye. 

u Whom have ye there 1" asked 
Longohamp somewhat sharply ; then, 
aa his quick glance recognised the 
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stranger who had stopped their pro- 
gress a few hours back, he smiled 
slightly, and his bold handsome feat- 
ures lighted up with the expression 
of kindly humour which became them 
best “ Ho I oar yomm friend of the 
roadside T that we all played the 
good Samaritan by I Oome—did the 
leeches do their part by thee ! Did 
they poor in the oil and wine f 
Or, faith, perhaps the wine had been 
poured in a thought too freely al- 
ready 1 How was it, now t ” 

Poor Raoul’s preaenoe of mind was 
nearly failing hun again. The ques- 
tion was an awkward one ■ for he 
felt conscious that the wine, however 
innocently on his own part, and on 
the good abbess’s, had had ita full 
share in his discomfiture. He blushed 
and hesitated, and was not much as- 
sisted by the admonitions which his 
introducer was giving him in the 
shape of nudges to speak out He 
stammered out something that was 
inaudible. 

The bishop’s esquire, who knew 
his master’s impatience, and was 
already repenting him of his intro- 
duction, came to the rescue on hie 
own behalf rather than on Raoul's. 

“ He comes from Ladysmede, my 
lord, and hath a message to your 
holineas — of urgency, as I under- 
stand." 

“ It had need be urgent, if I am to 
bo troubled with it at this hour,” 
said Longchamp, his brow darkening 
a Little. 

At that moment a wild-looking 
figure, which had followed the two 
esquires from among the crowd in 
the outer chamber, and had stood at 
some little distance daring Raoul’s 
introduction to the legate, stepped in 
front of them with a rapid shuffling 
gait, threatening every moment to 
trip himself up with the loose gown 
which trailed to hia heels, and, with 
his long flowing hair, gave him very 
much the appearance of a woman. 

u Will it not please your ercellent 
worship to listen rather to me!” said 
the new claimant, with a low rever- 
ence more grotesque than servile. 

“ I have another fytte, which I pro- 
mise shall content you welLof the 
gestes of Sir Hippomedon of Troy” 

u Why, where left we the noble 
Trqjan last, Peninet?" said Long- * 
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chimp, iddrening the poet ; “Ii 
member now, there was a stranj 


I re- 
1, strange 

drowtinaM oiune oyer me towards 
the end of that last recital ; yet, un- 
less I were dreaming, I thought surely 
he had been slain and done with.” 

“ He shall be brought to life again 
by a most subtle enchantment," said 
the poet, bowing with an air of great 
self-satisfaction ; “ and shall make 
good disport yet, I dare warrant for 

“ Saints forfend us 1 ” said the pre- 
late hastily. “ if he be not dead when 
he is dead, he is like to grow tedious 
upon ua — we shall never get done 
with him at that rate ; let him rest 
iu peace awhile, good Perrinet — 
Stay,” he added, aa the contcur was 
turning away in mortification — u here 
is for thy guerdon as usual, neverthe- 
less. The ioyous art shall not suffer 
for my dullness — or for thine either. 
And hark ye — since it costa greater 
pains, I take it, for one of such gifts 
to be silent than to rhyme for a couple 
of hours — hie to the wardrobe, and 
bid them give thee a new gown to 
thy liking. 

“ Thanks, noble prince,” said Per- 
rinet, as ho received tho legate’s 
liberal bounty — “we might have 
Virgila amongst us yet, but that an 
Augustus comes so seldom.” 

^Hod Virgil been like thee ” said 
Longchamp, as he watched tho 
shuffling figure in its retreat, “ Au- 
gustus would have cut his head off. 
It is a marvel to me, brother,” he 
continued, turning to Hugh of 
Durham, “ that Heaven, in its wis- 
dom, should endow such men with a 
fecundity of nonsense 1 yet will be 
keep a table-full of roysterers listen- 
ing to him open-mouthed for hours, 
till they forget the drink that stands 
before them. Come” — for Raoul was 
yet waiting, though he had with- 
drawn a step or two backward — “ we 
will even have the young esquire’s 
tale now ; it may be something new, 
in any case, and can hardly be so 
wearisome. What says the worship- 
ful knight of Ladysmede 1 Deape ten, 
and go your ways.” 

“ I bear no message from Sir God- 
frey de Burgh,” said Raoul, his 
courage returning as his blood still 
warmed at the remembrance of the 
knight's insult, “I am charged with 
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a word to your h aline* from a right 
noble lady. 

“H»! u it so t* said Longchamp, 
smiling ; u then, my good lord, it 
were but of courtesy he should be 
heard at once, were it not t Sooth, I 
sse now he has more the look of a 
lady 5 s messenger. Speak, young sir ; 
we are all attention.^ 

“ Pardon, my gracious lord,” said 
Raoul, hesitating and looking round 
at the others — “ I am not sure — it 
were more fitting, perhaps, that I bad 
your private ear in this matter,” 

“ I commend your discretion, 
youth,” said Longchamp, smiling 
again, u though I am well assured it 
is needless. My lord of Amersham — 
good Sir Piers De-la-val, you may be 
over young for a lady’s counsellor— 
will it please yon to take seat* yonder 
apart for a while? My brother of 
Durham is as mlno own soul Nay, 
never look demure upon the business, 
Hugh Foliot, nor put any such ir- 
reverent interpretation upon this fair 
one’s message, be she who she may, 
as I see lighting your eye even now. 
Now, most discreet and prudent 
messenger, say on. Not a rat besides 
can listen.” 

Shortly and distinctly, Raoul de- 
livered the lady GladiceV request in 
her own words, 

“Pardieul” said the prelate, “aa 
though it were a small thing for one 
man to have on his hands tho affairs 
of a realm that is blest with a mad 
king and a lively breed of traitors, 
here I have thruBt upon me the 
guidance of a wilful woman ! — for 
wifal she ia, like all her blood. And 
wherefore, under your favour, gentle 
sir, have your tender years been spe- 
cially selected for the burden of a 
ladyk secrets ?— under which I do 
not marvel now that you broke down 
on the road.” 

He eyed Raoul curiously as he 
spoke, and used a tone of banter 
which banished the modesty, which 
the youth had felt in so honourable 
a presence, much more effectually 
than the most gracious encourage- 
ment could have done. 

“The Lady Gladice hath none 
about her own person whom ahe 
may safely trust in any matter that 
she would not choose to come to Sir 
Godfrey’s ear ; the men at Willan's 
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Hope h *re none bat him to loot to 
for place and pay. I would she had 
a more fitting meaaonger to do her 
service," said Raoul firmly ; u I have 
no qualities that beseem such an 
office, save honour and (food faith.” 

“ 0, and marvellous discretion, and 
a very pretty tarn of words besides." 
said the prelate, laughing to himself 
at Raoul ■ flushed face and kindling 
eyes ; but there was a kindly gleam 
in his own as he spoke, which might 
have soothed the youth’s ruffled 
pride if he had found patienoe to 
have marked it “ StflL how cornea 
it that one who rides with Sir God- 
frey himself, as I learn you do, are 
such a chosen vessel in the damsel's 
eyes 1 — and how does your discrimin- 
ation reconcile your devoir to the 
lady with your lawful obedience to 
the knight?” 

“ I had forsworn hii service before 
I came hither, as the Lady Gladice 
knew,” eaid Raoul, looking so hot 
and angry that the Biahop of Durham, 
who sat listening with some amuse- 
ment to the dialogue, good-naturedly 
raised a warning finger ; “ he has a 
false tongue, ana is neither true man 
nor gentle knight” 

“ Sold and rash words," said Long- 
champ, “in any mouth but in In a 
who can maintain them. Few men of 
double thy summers, younker, would 
care to use them of Godfrey de 
Burgh.” 

“I take shame to have used them 
in such a presence,” replied Raoul, 
bending low, and somewhat abashed 
as he caught the other prelate's eye ; 
“but I would maintain them upon 
him, by your grace and Heaven’s, if 
ever I live to wear spurs.” 

“ Tli on wilt hardly do that friend, 
if thou carry that hoi bearing towards 
all men ; such temper* are not long- 
lived." 

“ I only meant,” said poor Raoul, 
somewhat disoomu ted under the Btem 
gore of Longchamp, “ that I would 
not have your holinew think so 
meanly of me, as that I said of Sir 
Godfrey here that which I would not 
say to his faoe, if need were — if I 
died for it ; 1 am old enough for 
that” 

“ And to live and grow wiser,” said 
the prelate, “ But having discharged 
yourself from the service of the 


knight of Ladyimede, where is it 
your good pleasure to think of be- 
stowing yourself?— for you and Sir 
Godfrey will be but dangerous neigh- 
bours, if you take servioe at WiUan’s 
Hope unaer the lady.” 

“I would go to the Holy Ware, if 
any good knight would hare me of 
his company, and serve him with all 
love ana honesty." 

“ He could hardly take with him a 
more dangerous companion, I think 
— unless it were his lady- wife,” said 
the prelate. “ Not 00 , boy ; as you 
seem to have a mission to set other 
men right, the service of Holy Church, 
I take it, will give most scope for 
our peculiar qualities ; and a quiet 
ousenold like mine” — he glanced 
with the corner of his eye at his 
neighbour of Durham — “ were just 
the place for your young blooa to 
cool itself down into a little more 
Christian fear and reverence of your 
elders. What say you, sir? I did 
not catch your name — will ye take 
service with mol” 

“ Oh I my good lend — yonr holi- 
ness ! ” cried Raoul, falling on his 
knees in a transport of delight, for 
there was now no mistaking the 
legate’s kindly meaning ; and to ride 
in tho princely train of William of 
Ely might have been indeed a 
durjiling offer oven to a youth of 
calmer spirit than his — “ you are too 
good ! too gracious ! — what can Isay!” 

“The less the better,” replied 
Longchamp , “ but let it be said upon 
your feet I am not over-persuaded 
that I shall come up to your notion 
of perfection in a master, but you 
will have the grace to bear with me 
for the present, and to do my bid- 
ding. Rest here to-night; and as 
early as you will to-morrow, take 
back my answer to Will on's Hope. 
In three days— or it may be in less 
—I am bound to Michamstede, and 
thence to Rivelsby ; at one or other 
place, say from me, I will request a 
meeting with my fair kinswoman, 
and give her such counsel as I may. 
Ride straight there and straight back 
—I will send a trusty oomrade with 
thee ; and if you chance to fall in 
with any of Sir Godfrey’s riders in 
those parts, say that ye serve the 
Bishop of Ely ; and that I will have 
his ears cropped like a dog, be he 
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churl, knight, or noble, that meddle* 
with any man on an errand of mine. 1 * 

Proud and grateful, the young 
esquire made a humble obeisance, 
and withdrew. 

Thil unexpected transference to 
the Bervioe ofsnch a powerful patron, 
which filled Baoul with a* much sur- 
p nee tM delight, and made him at 
once an object of jealousy to the 
friend who had introduced him, was 
not the result of quite so sudden a 
whim on the prelate’s part as he and 
others present might have natundly 
concluded. Long champ’s generosity, 
it is true, was sometime* as capri- 
cious as hifl exerciae of power ; but 
not unfrequently hifl acts assumed to 
others the appearance of being arbi- 
trary and despotic, because in bis 
haughty contempt for the opinions 
and judgment of those whom he de- 
spised — and they were rather the 
exceptions whom he did not — he 
rarely condescended to give a reason 
for what he did, and often, both by 
hifl language and bearing, gave all 
the effect of a wanton caprice to what 
was really, whether right or wrong, 
a well-considered decision. Even in 
the trifling matter of young Raoul’s 
adoption Into his Bervioe, his inten- 
tion had been formed beforehand, and 
from circumstances which few were 
ever likely to know. Waiyn Foliot, 
with a kindly feeling towards the 
boy who was thrown in such plight 
upon the rude sympathies of such a 
household, had sent a groom to see 
that Raoul was cared tor in the pal- 
ace, and to bid him wait on him 
when he should feel sufficiently re- 
covered. In the brief conversation 
which followed between them, Foliot 
drew from him at once, by some of 
that unoonsdous attraction by which 
hearts are opened, a more unreserved 
account of his quarrel with Sir God- 
frey than his pride had allowed him 
to give either to the Italian or to the 
lady Gladioe. If he smiled at the 
boy’s violence, he had the charity not 
to do so until he repeated the story 
in hi* ancle’s chamber; the Bishop 
of Durham told it again to Long- 
champ, with some grave and regret- 
ful strioture* upon the petulance and 
irreverenoe of youth in that degene- 
rate age. But the legate— partly, it 
might be, that he had little good-will 
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towards de Burgh, but more from a 
strong natural sympathy with any 
indications of a bola and impetuous 
spirit-had burst into one of his 
heartiest laughs at the recital, and 
vowed that the boy had done welL 
He determined on the instant to send 
for the youth on the morrow, before 
he left the palace, and if his bearing 
pleased him, to offer him service in 
hifl own household. Raoul’s intro- 
duction to his presence that evening 
had only somewhat hastened t.hia 
result 

It was ecarcely dawn when the 
young esquire led his steed from the 
palace utnbles at Ely, and looked 
carefully, in the uncertain light, to 
shoe and strap and buckle before he 
sprang upon hifl back. But, early as 
it was, in the palace-yard ne found 
anotherparty already mounted. It was 
Waryn Foliot, with a single follower, 
now taking home on his return home- 
wards to the Leya, He greeted Raoul 
with ready courtesy. 

“ I give you good morning, air 
squire — you ride abroad early ? ” 

u I thank you, worshipful Master 
Foliot.” replied Raoul : “I have busi- 
ness that may not well wait." 

“ Lies your wny towards Lad ya- 
rn ede 1 ” Bind Foliot ; “ if so, we may 
as well travel in company. There 
have been tales of loose doings on 
the roads between this and Lin- 
coln, and honest men can never be 
one too many ; though, for myself, I 
would be bound to ride alone tnrough 
the breadth of England — ay, and 
Franoe too — with a light purse and 
a discreet tongue, safer than with a 
score of brawling knaves at my 
heels who can never keep tongue nor 
hand out of other men’s quarrels.” 

“ An it please you to do me ao 
much grace as bid me ride in your 
company,” replied the esquire, “ I 
shall hardly be so ill-mannered as to 
say nay ; but I havo need to be in 
haste, " he added, with a little flush 
of oonscioua importance. 

U I know, I know,” said Foliot, 
smiling ; “ you serve a new master, 

I have hoard, and one that will have 
no laggards in his service. I give you 
joy of my Lord of Ely’s favour ; he 
is the foremost man in this realm, 
and, I will be bold to say, wears his 
honours nobly. I will be no hind- 
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ranee on the road, Raoul, I promise ever, m if hi* trouble had been but a 
thee,” dream ; and before the day had worn 

So they aet forth together, Raoul’* far on, they drew bridle for the firat 
happy laugh ringing again in the time at an hostelry in the town of 
dear odd air, light ana oareless a* Michamatede. 
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If the abbees of Michamatede had 
renounced the world, it was not to 
■hut herself up in a selfish isolation, 
but only to open her heart more 
largely to those whom the world had 
renounced f or who had been sore 
wounded m their straggles with its 
evil. It only needed for her to learn 
the outlin ee of Isola’s unhappy story — • 
and of these Father Giacomo had in- 
formed her— to insure for the stranger 
such rest and protection as might be 
found within the walla of the oonvent. 
That she had been a grievous sinner 
— and, in the pure eyes of the lady 
Brnnhild, few sins were more griev- 
ous than a breach of the cloister vow 
of chastity — was only an additional 
claim to the compassion of one who 
held her rule under the auspices of 
the Mother of Mercy, That she went 
in hourly danger from a powerful 
enemy, against whom even the walls 
of the sanctuary might prove no pro- 
tection if her retreat were discovered, 
and whose wrath might in such cases 
light upon the protectors as well as 
the protected, was a thought which 
never caused the abbess an instant’s 
selfish hesitation. It is only in ages 
of higher civilisation that all doom 
are shut against the victim whom so- 
ciety has branded, and whom it is 
dangerous to protect. For this, if 
for no other reason, lot the traveller 
pause before he denounces ns an im- 
pious boast the legend which he may 
yet traoe out over the ruined arch- 
way of Michamatede. “ This it tJie 
gate of Heaven.” At least it stood 
always open for the world-weary and 
the contrite. 

There was now no longer any excuse 
for I sol a to linger as a guest in the 
old tower. The day was at last de- 
termined for her parting from those 
kind friends. Her buoyant and im- 
pulsive spirit, in which love and 
grief surged and swelled like a tem- 
pest, straggled out again into bub- 
ahine, under the influence of kindneaa, 


even after trials which would have 
laid Borne hearts low for ever. But 
for the one overwhelming sorrow, 
which lay on her like a heavy shadow 
always — nay, almost in spite of it — 
the weeks she spent at Willan’s 
Hope had been the calmest and the 

a Lest of her life Binoe early girl- 
Her new-found friends were 
scarcely less sorry to part than the 
Italian herself Skilled in all the 
limited accomplishments of her age, 
and having been a traveller in foreign 
lands, ahe had been a veiy welcome 
companion in their secluded life. 
Brighter flowers than ever had sprang 
from Elfhild’s mechanical Ungers 
marked those portions of the eternal 
tapestry which had been committed 
to J bo la’s hands, on her own petition, 
while the good dame was absent on 
hor other duties of rebuke and ex- 
hortation amongst her domestics • 
and richer melodies than ever flowea 
from Gladioe’e careless voice rang 
through the old chambers, and Btilleu 
the noisy men-at-arms below, as they 
caught the sounds through the open 
doors, when the stranger could be 
persuaded to sing there some strain 
of her native Italy. 

But it was full time that Isola 
should sock some securer and more 
distant refuge. Father Giacomo, in 
the messages which he had aent by 
Picot from time to time, had never 
ceased to urge it. Sir Nicholas, in- 
deed, far from having any suspicion 
of her presence in his neighbourhood, 
had but apoken the truth when be 
had told the ohaplain that he believed 
her dead • and lBola herself had good 
reason to think that he looked upon 
her sudden appearance in Cuth win's 
hut as merely the shaping of his own 
distempered fancy. The reception 
of a wanderer at the old tower was 
not in itself bo remarkable an occur- 
rence as necessarily to reach the 
ears of Sir Godfrey ; or even if it 
had, since that wanderer was a help-- 
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lets woman, and not likely to enter- 
tain any design upon his ward or her 
manors, it would probably have been 
forgotten u eoon as beard. Still 
there was evident risk of discovery 
from such a close proximity ; and 
Gladice herself unwillingly, for her 
eet’i sake, admitted that she would 
safer in the convent at Micham- 
•tede. 

“ Since it must needs be so,” said 
■he to IboIa, when at length the day 
was fixed for her quitting the Tower, 
“ I will at least give you company 
so far, and commend you myself to 
my dear friend the abbess ; good and 
kind she is to all, and yon will soon 
love her as I do.” 

“ I have told you— have I not ? — 
there is an Italian in their house — 
Sister Beatrix, with whom I have some 
poor acquaintance. I shall not be 
whollyamong sirangors thore ; albeit, 
as our holy Mother knows, strangers 
have surely been better friends to me 
than they who should have been.” 

“ Tie a good life tho sisters lead 
there,” said Gladioe thoughtfully ; 
M though I remember, to my shame, 
I flouted at their habit and their 
talk, when I was there, as being over- 
staid and grave ; but I was scarce 
more than a giddy child then, and 
tho good abbess chid me, rightly. I 
think now sometimes it were well if 
I had staid amongst them.” 

“ No, no !” said Isola, “the cloister 
is neither for you nor me ; the peace 
you talk of there is but a living 
death.” 

“ It were better even so,” replied 
Gladice, quickly, “ than "■ — but she 
■topped and hesitated. 

“ Than a life like mine, yon would 
say? I know not To some, such 
vows are but tempting perjury. Had 
I never taken them, I might havo 
known sorrow enough, but I should 
have scaped the am which is my 
heaviest burden.” 

“ But at least,” said Gladice, “you 
will find such rest welcome now. 

“ Rest for how long T Nay, whilst 
he lives, and I live, there is no rest 
for me but one, and that I must seek, 
thongh I well know it is lost te me 
for ever. Even now — laugh at such 
weaktwwB, for I deserve it— I gladly 
seek this myncheiy, u I have gladly 
tarried here, because I shall still 


be near enough at least to hear of 
him 1” 

“I would say nothing to pain you," 
said Gladice after a pause ; “ but 
surely, if he has soornea and slighted 
your love as you say, I do not say 
that, being his, you can or should cease 
to love him; but such love would 
teem to me more like a sorrow for 
one dead and lost, than a ding ing to 
the living.” 

“ Ah r said the other, looking at 
her with a sad smile, “you speak of 
that you do not know r 

Gladice made no reply. Both per- 
haps found tho subject embarrassing, 
and the conversation was not con- 
tinued. 

Very sadlv, upon unwilling eyes, 
dawned nt last the dark November 
day which was to see their parting. 
Almost in silence the last meal was 
eaten ; Dame Elfhild herself assisted 
in mounting Isola upon her own 
jennet at the gate, ana her farewell 
was as tender and as tearful as though 
she were addressing it to a daughter. 
Even Waronger was moved to a 
nearer approach to softness than he 
had ever been known to show to- 
wards any woman save her whom he 
regarded with a sort of epiceno affec- 
tion, as the Buserainc lady who had 
a right to his military ol>edicnce as 
well as to his gallantry as a man ; 
and when the fair stranger bid him a 
courteous farewell rb ho held Gladice’s 
rein, the veteran bestowed upon her 
a hearty wish for her safe journey, 
and accompanied it with a brief word 
of regret that ho himself could not 
conveniently be of their escort that 
day. Attended by her maiden Ber- 
tha, and closely followed by Cropt 
Harry and some half-score of the re- 
tainers of the tower, the lady Gladioe 
rode forth with her guest, in fulfil- 
ment of her promise, towards the 
friendly gates of Miebamstcde. It 
was the aar before that on which she 
was herself pledged to accept tho un- 
welcome hospitalities of Loilysmedo ; 
and though her silent thoughtfulness, 
as they rode, did not much surprise 
her com pan ion, tho suhjoct of the 
maiden’s anxious thought was even 
graver than Isola could imagine. She 
was calculating to what lengths Sir 
Nicholas might carry his suit even 
in the face of her most determined 
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resistance, and hoir far, in a case of 
extremity, »he had any hope of mov- 
ing her guardian by an appeal to the 
rough kindness which she believed 
him to entertain toward* her ; wliat 
plea she should find for evading, as 
■he was reeolved to do, her visit to 
the Manor ; how far s he could make 
use of the knowledge she had ob- 
tained from I sola without betraying 
her to her husband’s anger ; ana 
above allj how Raoul might, have 
sped in his message to the Bishop of 
Ely, and what might be the proba- 
bility of hi* interposition in her 
favour before it should be too late. 
She had other and nearer cause for 
anxiety and alarm, if she could have 
suspected treachery amongst the fol- 
lowers of her father’s household. 

Dubois’ silver pieces, employed 
with judicious liberality in his mas- 
ter's service, had found their way 
even through the strong old walls of 
Willan’s Hope. Lambert, the groom , 
who was now j eating with one of his 
fellows with that open smiling face 
in which Nature seems sometimes to 
take pleasure in disguising a rascal, 
had communicated to the Gascon, in 
pursuance of an arrangement which 
that clever negotiator had found op- 
portunity to make during his visit 
to the Tower, the fact of the lady 
Gladice’s hurried interview with 
Raoul, and subsequently her intend- 
ed journey to Hiohamstedc, Nay, 
witn the honest wish, it must be sup- 
posed, of giving good money’s worth 
for the pnee paid, he had been some- 
what over-positive in his information. 
He had stated as a fact, what was 
merely a report in the household, 
that their young mistress had at 
length determined to take the veil 
at the instanoe of her ancient friend, 
the good lady Brunhild. Carried to 
Sir Nicholas’s ears, the tale bore every 
mark of probability. Raoul, then, 
had communicated his suspicions to 
Gladioe ; a woman’s Instinct had led 
her to guess at Six Godfrey’s designs ; 
and she had at once chosen the 
cloister as an escape from an un- 
weloome marriage. It doubly con- 
firmed Le Hardi in his determination 
to play his own game boldly— at 
once, and alone. He would no longer 
be hampered either by Sir Godfrey’s 
half-pretended scruples, or hi* un- 


managable temper, or his clumsy 
diplomacy. A brief consultation with 
Dubois was all that be now required 
to arrange his plan ; and before the 
day had well broke cm that gloomy 
morning which was to be the last of 
Isola’s Bqjoum at the old tower, Sir 
Nicholas himself; in plain armour, 
with his visor down, accompanied by 
the few trusty followers of his own 
who lay at Lndysmede, rode quietly 
out at the gate of the Manor, and 
was joined in the valley below by 
about the same number of military 
tenants of Sir Godfrey, who were 
quite ignorant of the business on 
which they were engaged, and quite 
indifferent on that point, so long as 
they received from Dubois such 
weighty and intelligible personal rea- 
sons for undertaking it. He had pre- 
viously given Sir Godfrey to under- 
stand that the object of this early 
expedition was to visit a religions 
house at some distance, which had 
been bock ward in its contributions 
to the royal service ; and he had 
caused the report to be spread through 
the household, in pursuance of the 
plan of action originally agreed upon, 
that he was now taking his nnal 
departure from Ladysmede. In the 
event of his finding himself misin- 
formed as to Gladice’s movements, 
and of her yet becoming Sir God- 
frey’s guest, it was not his intention 
to show himself again at the Manor 
until after her arrival there. It was 
possible that by this means, if the 
intelligence of his actual departure 
Bhould reach Willan’s Hope, any 
vague suspicion which might have 
been roused in the mind of the heireea 
would be set at rest; while at the 
same time it offered a plausible 
reason for taking with him his own 
immediate followers, whom he would 
find the readiest instruments in the 
design which he now contemplated, 
if Dubois’s last information proved 
true. And if that design succeeded, 
Six Godfrey would rqioice to find it 
carried out without his own actual 
knowledge or cooperation. 

When the knight’s party reached 
the cover of the woods which lay 
between the Manor and WiiWs 
Hope, they halted, by Sir Nicholas’s 
order, in one of the little intersect- 
ing valleys, and dismounted and 
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watered their hones at the stream 
which ran through it, while Dubois 
rode forward alone. Striking off 
from the main path into one of the 
many tracks made by the hunters 
and swine-herds, he soon reached a 
secluded knoll, which commanded 
the approaches to Wfllan'i Hope, 
and from which he oould easily dia- 
oover, although still at some dis- 
tance, the figures of any persons 
entering or quitting it Throwing 
himself lown upon the turf, with hia 
bridle over his arm, while he allowed 
bis horse to crop the herbage within 
his reaoh, he kept his eyee fixed 
steadily upon the old grey walls. 
More than an hour passed, and Btill 
he saw there no sign of movement 
Bat one of the Gaboon’s best quali- 
ties was patience; at last it was 
rewarded. He saw plainly a numer- 
ous party cross the drawbridge, and 
as the figures were thrown out 
strongly against the sky, he could 
cron mako out more than one female 
dress amongst them. Continuing 
his observations until the forms 
grew indistinct as they descended the 
slope, be remounted, and took his 
way Dock rapidly by the same path 
to the valley where he had left his 
master. He did not know that the 
movements of his own party had 
been already watched by as keen an 
eye as his own, and a subtler and 
more determined spirit 
Slowly, and almost in silence, the 
company whose departure Dubois 
had been watching, rode on their 
way. The heavy skies woro looks 
that harmonised with their feelings ; 
and as the collected mist dropped on 
them as they passed under tne over- 
hanging branches, Gladice drew her 
mantle closer round her with a 
shudder, not so much from physical 
discomfort as from the chill of her 
inward forebodings of ovii Lambert, 
who had charge of the party, led the 
way at a leisurely pace, which at most 
other times he would soon have re- 
ceived orders to quicken : hut to-day 
Gladice wu content to let the dull 
hours drag on as they would. They 
had not proceeded lor, when, from 
the thick oovert by the wayside 
stepped out a man in a yeoman’s 
russet dress, carrying an axe upon 
his shoulder. He was a stranger in 


the younger lady’s eyes ; but I sola 
htd no difficulty in reoogniiing Gia- 
como. Oropt Harry, too. who scanned 
him as he stood waiting for the 
cavalcade to approach, soon knew 
him for the same man who had 
assisted Picot to bear the sick lady 
into the tower on the night of the 
storm. He made a alightSut oourte- 
oas obeisance to Ghwlice, and then, 
stepping to the side of Isola’s horse, 
spoke a few words to her in their own 
language. The retainers of Wil Ian’s 
Hope looked somewhat scandalised 
at the interruption, and watched 
their lady's face to see what notice 
she would take of the stranger’s 
boldness. 

He had turned from Isola, and 
laid his hand on HeDgist’s mane, 
while he addressed the fair rider 
earnestly, in a tone which scarcely 
reached the ears of the others. 

“ Lady” he said, “ the fate which 
you would avoid follows fast behind 
you. Ask me not who I am, or by 
what right I speak ; hut turn with 
me, and ride ; it is for more than 
lifel” 

“ Trust him, oh trust him 1 " said 
Isola in a low voice of painful eager- 
ness, as Gladice drew back from 
Giacomo, naturally startled and 
alarmed. 

“Yea, trust, me,” said the ItaliaTi, 
“ and turn at once. You may be safe 
yet, if wc lose no time. To the right 
here; follow mot” and he pointed 
down a narrow bypath. 

“ By the mesa, my lady I ” said 
Irfunbert, who had listened atten- 
tively to what he could gather of the 
conversation, “you will purely not 
be so ill advised as to turn aside at 
this man's bidding?” 

Gladice looked at Isola, who re- 
peated her entreaty with an imprea- 
siveneos which overcame at once her 
own scruples of mistrust. 

“ He is known to this lady, and 
he advises us of danger, though I 
know not what,” said Gladice; ‘ let 
ub turn while we may.” 

But there was a murmur of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of more than 
one of her othor follower*. They 
prudently considered that their new 
travelling acquaintance might M 
easily lead them into peril as out 
ofit 
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“ There be little danger afoot be- 
tween thi» and Miohamstede,” laid 
one,, “to a stout band such u we 
are ; and who is this ill-boding churl, 
that we should hearken to him !" 

Encouraged by thia show of un- 
willingness on the part of his fellows 
to listen to the stranger’s warning, 
Lambert now turned round and ad- 
dressed hla mistress. 

“ It were folly to listen to him, 
lady," said he ; “ let us ride on, and 
we will be warrant for your safety.” 

“ Bather torn at onoe, as I bid 
you,” said Gladioe with a shade of 
hanghtiness in her voice, as she half- 
turned her own horse to follow Gia- 
como, who was still beckoning them 
impatiently to the path which he 
had pointed out 

“ Look ye here, Harry — Turstau, 
and all of ye,” shouted Lambert, “ we 
shall have to anawer to Master 
Warenger for the safe rendering of 
these ladies at Michamstede. I would 
be full loth,” he continued, bowing 
respectfully to Gladice, “ to do aught 
against your worehipful pleasure, 
but we must not be turned unduly 
from our path at a fool’s fancy — even 
if it be no worse, as it well may be. 
Stand off, sirrah r 

And forcing himself between Gla- 
dice and the Italian, lie seised the 
rein of her horse, aDd urged him 
forward. He was seconded in this 
by one or two of his companions, 
who had crowded up and Giacomo 
would have been ridden down if he 
had not stepped back hastily amongBt 
the underwood. 

“ Bide on, if you will,” cried the 
Italian ; “ there is danger before you 
and behind 1” 

Lambert raised his curtal-axe with 
a menacing gesture towards the 
stranger, as he Bpurrcd his own 
horse forwards. “Away, fool !” he 
Bhoutod. 

They were the last words he spoke. 
The next moment the axe fell from 
Ilia hands as he threw them wildly 
upwards, his head bent forwards 
towards his horse’s numc, and with a 
single sharp cry he dropped dead 
from the saddle, an arrow through 
his heart 

The consternation of the party 

S ve the priest another opportunity. 
b alone was calm and unmoved. 


“ Back 1 " he cried to the men who 
had reined up and were handling 
their weapons in anticipation of an 
encounter with some unseen enemy. 
— “ Back ! if you would save your 
lady I” 

Gladioe had uttered one faint cry 
as she saw Lambert's fall, and now 
sat pale as death, trying to soothe 
HeDgist, who haa been chafed by 
the groom’s rough handling. Isola 
kept her alarmed gaze fixed upon 
Giacomo. 

“ Said I not your path was beset 1” 
be continued, almost with a sneer, to 
the bewildered escort ; “ will ye turn 
now ?" 

“Beshrew me, if thou hast not 
more hand in this thyself than shall 
bo good for thee,” said one of the 
men - at -arms, making towards the 
speaker. u If wo be fallen into thieves’ 
company, I trow I can mark one.” 

“ Hold I ” cried Gladice — “ I know 
him for a friend who gives true coun- 
sel.” 

“ Nay, Turstan,” eaid Oropt Harry, 
“ bo not over hasty — list to what the 
Lady Gladice saitn. There be others 
in the company who know somewhat 
of this stranger, too. If my lady says 
‘follow him/ why I follow him for 
one ; and it were best for us all, 
rather then bide here to bo shot down 
like driven deer.” 

The prieBt had sprung into the 
groom’e vacant Badalc, and before 
the party had come to any resolu- 
tion, led the way at a rapid pace 
through the oak ooppice, followed 
closely by Gladice and Isola. Harry- 
kept his place almost at his ladyw 
stirrup, and one by one, with some 
muttered reluctance, and many an 
unquiet glance round them, the rest 
of the escort turned their horses in 
tho same direction. Just as they 
reached the edge of the wood, ana 
were about to emerge into the open 
country, Giacomo rode forward cau- 
tiously, after giving the othera a sig- 
nal to halt They obeyed him now 
as if he had been their recognised 
leader. 

“There is nothing left but to ride 
for it,” he said, after watching anx- 
iously for a few momenta the line of 
wood which skirted the distance in 
the direction of Ladysmede. “ See 
there I ” He beckoned Harry to him, 
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tad pointed to the quarter in which 
he hid been gating. 

“I tee a plump of spean, sure 
enough," said the other. 

“ They are on oar track, and there 
are those amongst them who know 
theae woods as well as I, or we might 
perhaps baffle them here. It were 
as well for thy lady to die," said the 
Italian in the other’s ear, “as fall 
into their hands." 

The man looked round him in dis- 
may. He did not half understand 
his companion, but he understood 
enough to feel helpless and uncom- 
fortable. 

“We are but eight or nine at 
most," he said, looting doubtfully 
at his new comrade. 

“ And I can count above a score of 
spears yonder,” interrupted Giacomo. 

“Bnt we may hold them at bay 
awhile, if thou ride on with my lady 
to Mi chains ted a I know nought of 
ye, friend," continued Cropt Harry 
bluntly, “but I have seen thee show 
tenderness to one woman, and I wot 
that be the beet safeguard against 
wronging another — specially such as 
her ” He nodded over his shoulder 
towards Glad ice, and there was a 
rough emotion in his tone. 

“ They will have beset the road to 
Michamstode already,” replied Gia- 
como, “ unless the fiend hath be- 
stowed upon them less of his cun- 
ning than usual. Our beat chanee is 
to put the river between us.” 

He turned, and hastily communi- 
cated bis purpose to Gladrce and Iso- 
la. “ You cannot reach the mynch- 
ery," he said; “you were scarce 
Bafe there now, even if you could.” 

“ What must we do ? ” asked Gla- 
dicc, shivering and trembling. She 
feared to ask what the danger was, 
or whence it came. If her suspicions 
were true, and if the enemies of 
whom their companion warned them 
came from Ladysmede, she knew — 
and the priest knew also — that even 
those who were now escorting her 
were hardly to be depended on. 

“We must mAke for the river," 
said he, calling to the others. And, 
followed by the whole party, he left 
the cover of the wood, ana led the 
way at full speed in that direction. 

They had not galloped for many 
minutes before he drew rein again 


for a moment on the edge of the 
valley, and threw a long keen glance 
behind him , 

“ They gain on ns fast," he Said : 
“ and there go some to cut ns off 
from Swinford bridge." 

“Now, our I*dy help nil” said 
Gladice ; “ we can go no faster.” 
She glanced behind her, as she spoke, 
at the panting animal which carried 
Iaola, and wnioh, though forced to 
its utmost speed, could not keep pace 
with the nohle horse on which she 
herself was mounted, and which 
might yet have borne her out of the 
reach of her pursuers. .Even now, 
fiery with the eicitement of the 
race, she could scarce rein him to 
the pace of the others. 

Giacomo saw the difficulty. “ Ber- 
tha 7 " said he, turning to the hand- 
maiden as they still rode on, “ dost 
love thy mistress well enough to do 
a brave deed for her 1 “ 

“ What a woman may do, I would ” 
replied poor Bertha, crying and trem- 
bling. 

“I ask nothing that endangers thy 
safety or thine honour, maiden — at 
least more than they are in danger 
now. If we bold all together, we 
cannot fail to be overtaken ; if we 
separate, some will lightly chanoe to 
escape. It is the Lady Gladice whom 
these men seek. Don thou her hood 
and mantle, mount on this good 
steed's back, and some of ns will 
ride with thee straight for the mynch- 
erT. If we reach it, well ; if they 
take us — why, they have missed their 
quarry after all The lady herself 
snail make for the ferry afoot mean- 
while.” 

“ Holy St Bride ! " said the poor 
tirewoman with a fresh burst of tears, 
“ what will become of me f ” 

“ Nay, nay 1” said Gladice, who had 
overheard something of the proposal^ 
“ she shall go in do such peril for me. 

But here I sola spoke. She had 
been very silent, anu Jookod flushed 
with a wild eiuitemcnt which con- 
trasted strongly with Gladice’s pale 
face of despair. 

“Stay,” she said, “this semoe is 
mine.” She spoke in a determined 
voice, as one who had made up hey 
mind. “ I will do that which the 
girl hath been aaked to do — I have 
no fear.” 
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“ What 1 * Mid Giacoma starting, 
“there were little risk for the damsel 

—bat for you I " 

M Let it be even so,” Mid leok, 
pressing to hie side and laying her 
hand hurriedlyupon hia arm— “quick, 
or we lo*e time. 

GLadioe looked from liola’i excited 
faoe into the priest’*, and then again 
around her in an agony of doubt and 
hesitation. 

“Nay, then,” said the Italian, 
after another imploring whisper from 
Isola, “ have it as you will— there is 
peril alike every way — let that come 
which will oome." 

They had dipped into the val- 
ley while this harried conversation 
passed, and were for the moment out 
of sight of their pursuers. Before 
Gladice could well rally her thoughts, 
and in Bpite of her faint remonstrance, 
Giacomo had stopped and dismount- 
ed, lifted her from her horse, and 
with Isola’s eager help had made a 
rapid exchange of hood and mantle, 
and eeated lie Italian upon Hen- 
gist’s back. She, at least, showed 
now no trace of fear ; and as she sat 
there, soothing the impatient and 
et gentle animal, with her colour 
igher and her eye brighter than its 
wont, she looked aa though peril and 
excitement had given her a new life. 
Waa it that she dreaded the capture 
even lose than the convent T 

“ Now,” said Giaoomo, when their 
hastv preparations were complete, 

“ ride straight across the open yonder 
for Michamstedo ; you at mast might 
reach it, if the way were clear— out 
of that there is little hope, Bertha, 
and all of ye — if ye love your lady’s 
safety, ye must be content to part 
with ner for a while, and ride on 
with us. I am loth to rob the lady 
Gladice of her following, but if 
sho were mistaken for a serving- 
wench, she were all the safer now. 
If she will be ruled by ine, she will 
seek the ferry yonder— ’tis scarce 
two miles — on foot, and alone” 

“ That shall she not,” said Harry, 

“ oome what may of it Afoot or a- 
horae-baok, dead or alive, I go with 
my lady there till she get sate home 
again." 

“Such a fool’* speech had need 
to oome out of an honest man’s 
mouth,” the priest muttered, half to 


himself. u Go thou with her, then, 
if it must be — two may be aa safe aa 
one. Make fiat the horses to these 
trace, and see ye keep the shelter of 
the wood- side aa much m may be. 
If ye once win the ferry, pay the 
ferryman to cut his boat adrift, and 
ye may take your way at leisure on 
to the Abbey of St Mary — ye will be 
safe there.” 

He thrust some money hastily 
into the retainer’s hand, sprang on 
his horse again, and followed the 
met of the party, who were already 
•purring on towards Michamstede, 

The ruse was so far luocesafal. 
When the spearmen whom Giaoomo 
had been watching had reached the 
crest of the hill and looked before 
them into the valley, they saw what 
seemed still the same olnects of their 
pursuit, though they had turned 
somewhat out of the usual track, 
taking their expected route towards 
Michamstede, the towera of which 
were now visible in the distance. 
That they had been startled at the 
appearance of a body of armed men 
riding apparently upon their track, 
and had quickened their own pace in 
consequence, was nothing more than 
one of the ordinary incidents of travel 
in such unquiet times. 

Sir Nicholas rode on, not caring to 
overpress the horses of his band, 
though the fhgitives Beemed now to 
be gaining upon him in their turn ; 
for, as Giacomo had wupeoted, he 
had already taken measures to inter- 
cept them Wore they should reach 
the bridge which led into the town. 
The object of his bold attempt 
seemed fairly within his grasp ; for 
he could make out in the distance 
two female figures in front, one 
mounted, as his practised eye al- 
most assured him. upon the lady Gla- 
dioe’s noble black norse; and this 
corresponded sufficiently with the ac- 
count which the Gasoon esquire had 
brought to him of the party who had 
set forth from the gates of Willan’s 
Hope. If the figures of Gladice and 
her single protector were visible oc- 
casionally as they wound their way 
from ooppioe to ooppioe towards the 
ferry, the attention of the knight and 
his followers was too eagerly fixed 
elsewhere to be easily attracted in 
their direction. 
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With a mixture of tumultuous 
feelings of which even she herself 
oould have riven little acoomrt, 
rushing through her heart and quick- 
ening i ts pulses almost to madness, 
Iaola let the roine fall looae upon the 
Deck of the gallant home the rode, 
and wan borne along almost uncon- 
sciously. She oould scarcely have 
explained the motive — or rather the 
sudden impulse — which prompted 
her thus to assume Gladioos plaoe ; 
but she never repented of it for a 
moment. Something there was, no 
doubt, of a noble selkdevotion, which 
would readily offer itself to meet the 
danger, be it what it might, which 
threatened her benefactress. She 
would have done and dared much 
for one who had inch claims upon 
her love and gratitude. But, warn 
and true as her feelings were towards 
Gladice, the Italian herself was oon- 
scions of little self-sacrifice in the 
service which she had volunteered, 
and was too honest to claim, even in 
her own heart, the self-satisfaction 
of thus repaying a kindness. Had 
she been questioned when she first 
left, the tower, ahe would have shrunk: 
with dread from the thought of fall- 
ing on co more into the power of her 
husband ; but now as she gradually 
neared the gates of Michamstede. the 
refuge, as sne might still hope, from 
all such danger, she felt an almost 
irresistible longing to stop, and meet 
the man who had so deeply wronged 
her— whom ahe still so madly loved 
— face to face, if her last appeal 
were only to aie at his feet He 
could but slay her ; and what was 
life without love but death to her ? 
There was something also — she con- 
fessed it in her heart, and sought to 
cast it from her — of a darker and 
more unworthy feeling; a bitter 
desperation which, at the price of 
life iteelf, would have stood between 
him and another. 

Left then to himself, and still ahead 
of the rest, her hone had slackened 
his stride. and enabled Giacomo with 
some difficulty to rqjoin her. 

u We were safe now," he said, as 
he looked bock, u if we had foes be- 
hind us only. But this was wild coun- 
sel, Iso la— I cannot retd what will 
oome of it" 

“ I said I was weary of this life,” 


■he replied. H It may be I have 
wronged him somewhat, after all ; 
he will surely have forgiven the 
dead 1” 

“ A y ” said the priest, u but will 
he forgive the living I Bat let it be 
— I too havo had long patience, and 
am weary too ; it nmy be we are near 
the end. 

“ My Gkoomo [ " said Iaola, in a 
voice of terror, as she tried in rain 
to look into the dark face that was 
turned away from her— “ my brother ! 
— you would not kill him r 
k No ! * said the priest ; “ not if I 
mny avoid it I seelc no man’s life — 
not his, of ail men, if but for thy soke, 
Isola— but ride on," 

There was atill a chance, which the 
Italian’s prudence did not care to 
lose, that they might find the ap- 
proach to the town unguarded or 
that, by one of those accidents which 
often mar tho most subtle combina- 
tions, they might escape any party 
who had been charged to intercept 
them. For near a mile they rode on 

r in, their pursuers gaining but lit- 
ground when their last hope of 
reaching tie convent gates unmo- 
lested was destroyed at once. Five 
horsemen, fully armed, made their 
appearance suddenly on the right of 
the fugitives, and drew across the 
road in such a position as to leave 
no doubt of their intention to dispute 
the passage. 

Giacomo cast a glance behind him, 
and saw that although he and Isola 
had maintained their ground in ml- 
vance of their pursuers, most of their 
escort, not so well mounted, were 
slowly dropping to the rear, and that 
thehm dm oet were likely to be speedily 
overtaken by the hostile troop, whose 
shouts could be now plainly heard, 
as they caoght a nearer view of the 
chase from a rising ground, and came 
down upon thorn in good order with 
levelled speare. 

He drew his horse np, and calling 
to IboIa, pointed in silence before and 
behind them. . 

“ Who bo these in front, m the 
devil’s name t " said the man called 
Tunt-an, as bo rode np to Giacomo’s 
side. 

« They are near of kin to those 
behind us,” said the other quietly. 
“It is as I said." 
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11 We will ride through the knave*, 
be they who they may, said the nun 
boldly. He turned and ihoated to 
hi* oomrades, and laid hia spear in 
rest 

“With onr jaded beast*, and 
these women in our company 1 h said 
Giacomo. “ No, friend ; it were a 
waste of good blows, and thou mightst 
chance to get small thanks for it 
See — tho*e behind would be upon ns 
before thy fellow* oould well come 
up. We are beset front and rear ; 
and if I may give oounael to a soldier 
of Buch experience, I would say, halt, 
and inquire their purpose peace- 
fully.” 

Bred in Warenger’s rough school, 
and having been foremost in many a 
desperate fray under Sir Amy a*, the 
man-at-arms saw in the prospect of 
a fight, provided the odds against 
him were not unreasonable, nothing 
less than an adventure sent provi- 
dentially to break the quiet life which 
he had led perforce, during the last 
twelve months, under the rule of the 
heires*. Yet, when he Baw his fel- 
lows straggling up one by one, and 
marked how Bhort the apace was 
which divided them from their pur- 
suers, his soldier’s sense forced him 
to admit that the stranger's coun- 
sel was the wiser. Even with their 
own slight advantage in numbers, 
there would be little chance of 
their clearing their path to Micham- 
stode, if the party in front of them 
made any kind of stand, before those 
in their rear would arrive to take 
their port in the combat, and bo turn 
the scale fearfully against himself and 
bis companions. 

The horsemen who seemed thus to 
bar their approach to the town, hud 
ridden slowly forward, and were 
shouting to Giacomo and his com- 
pany to stand. But now one of them, 
who was somewhat in advance of the 
otheTSj observing tokens of a hostile 
intention on Tursfcan’* part, pnt his 
lanoe in rest also, and galloping for- 
wards, summoned him fiercely to sur- 
render. 

Such provocation was more than 
the disciple of the gentle. Sir Amyas 
could bear. Turstan, in spite of 
Giacomo’s renewed protest, dashed 
out to meet him with a wild yell, 
which seemed to express the concen- 


tration of all his long-restrained fero- 
city : and though hi* overprea*ed 
steed visibly staggered as he doted 
with his adversary, the latter went 
back over his horse s crupper, shield 
and breastplate pierced through, 
while the rider of Willin'* Hope 
passed on^ waving in exultation the 
shaft of his broken spear. 

Then began a wild and irregular 
skirmish, which at it* outset the 
Italian tried in vain to check. Tur- 
itan’s companion* who were near 
enough rode wildly forward, shouting 
madly in exultation at his exploit, 
and trying to force their own passage, 
heedless of the women who were de- 
pendent on their protection, tkrough 
the small party who now closed to 
intercept them. Hongist tossed his 
noble crest in great excitement, and 
would have carried hia rider at once 
into the thickest of the danger, had 
not Giacomo seised his rein, and 
turned him aside at the moment. 

But almost before the last strag- 
glers of the band from Willan’s Hope 
could come up to the aid of their 
comrades, who, in spite of Turs tan's 
gallant example, found themselves 
more than matobed by the fresher 
horses and more complete armour of 
their antagonists, the main body of 
Sir Nicholas’s party (amongst whom 
was the knight himeelf, though Du- 
bois was their ostensible leader), who 
had pursued them from W'illan’s 
Hope, and who alone outnumbered 
them two to one, were dosing in 
upon their roar, and would soon 
have made any effectual resistance 
hopeless. I so la’s horse had again be- 
come almost unmanageable, and. Gia- 
como had some difficulty in retaining 
his hold. Bertha, half dead with 
terror, had drawn up on the other 
side of the priest, as her only hope 
of protection, and now broke out 
into an audible wailing. 

Suddenly the combatants in front 
seemed to pause by mutual impulse, 
aud to fix their whole attention upon 
a fresh party of horsemen who at this 
moment issued from the gates of the 
town, and crossed the narrow bridge. 
The new-comers were evidently re- 
garded by both tides with doubt and 
suspicion. They themselves, indeed, 
had stopped, and teemed at first to 
be watching the state of affairs in 
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front of them with a laudable dispo- 
sition not to interfere in a strange 
qoarreL It iru Raoul and Foliot, 
who had arrived thus far on their 
ioorney in company, and were about 
to separate on their respective paths. 
Lightly armed and accoutred, it would 
have been madness for them to rush 
into inch a conflict without urgent 
cause. But no sooner did Raoul 
catch sight of the black horse and its 
rider, who had at first beeu hidden 
from their observation by the move- 
ments of those who were engaged in 
front, than, without giving his com- 
panions any farther notion of his 
meaning or intention than an eager 
cry of “It is she I” he dashed forward 
through the combatants, who made 
way for him in puuled astonishment, 
not knowing whether ho came aa 
friend or foe, towards the group in 
which he had made out,aahe thought, 
the figure of the lady Gladice, Woryn 
Foliot did not in the least compre- 
hend the young esquire's exclamation ; 
for even during their journoy togeth- 
er, Raoul had maintained a scru- 
pulous reserve on the aubject of his 
own confidential mission, the impor- 
tance of which ho him self was by no 
means inclined to underrate but it 
soon became evident— for Bertha’s 
lamentations were sufficiently audible 
—that in the confused m616e in the 
distance there were women in dis- 
tress, and, bidding their attendants 
follow him, Waryn too rode for- 
ward, though in less headlong fashion 
than his companion, and, like him, 
passed unopposed either by Turatan’s 
party or their antagonists. 

But almost before even Raoul’s 
impetuous speed could bring him to 
the spot, a change had taken place 
in the position and intentions of both 
parties. Dubois and those who fol- 
lowed him, taking no notice of the 
two or three of the lady Gladice’s late 
esoort, whom he passed in his career, 
and who very pardonably shrank 
aside from an encounter with this 
superior force, rode Btraight at the 
group which was composed by the 
Italian and his two terrified com- 
panions. Hen gist broke from Gia- 
como's hold, and, finding Isola’s 
trembling hand wholly powerless to 
guide or control him, galloped off in 
the direction of home, Giacomo, 


after an instant’s hesitation, gave his 
own horse the spur, and followed 
her. Bertha, wisely thinking, per- 
haps, that such a course promised 
best to take her out of the immediate 
danger, made after them as well as 
ahe Could. Hengiat’s speed promised 
even now to cany off his rider safe 
from all her pursuers, when Sir 
Nicholas himself, who had hung 
somewhat in the rear of his own 
party, but had never for an instant 
taken hie eyes from the black steed 
and its rider, dashed off at an angle 
so aa to intercept Isola’s course. 
'With this advantage, a very few 
momenta brought him up to her aide ■ 
but even then Hengist held on, and 
though the knight pressed hia own 
powerful horse to his utmost, he 
could do little more than keep pace 
with the object of his pursuit 
The combat was over. Foliot and 
the others hod come up only to find 
Raoul lying on tho gronnm bruised 
and half atunned, and one of the fol- 
lowers of Widan’s Hope standing 
over him, and rudely endeavouring 
to get him to hia feet Dubois had 
met and unhorsed him an he bore 
down upon them in his headlong 
charge, though he checked in mid 
descent the blow that might have 
taken his life, aa ho suddenly recog- 
nised, with some surprise, the well- 
known features. Then, as ho turned 
round, he saw the black home nich- 
ing off, and hia master's instant move- 
ment in pursuit Sounding a small 
horn winch he carried at hia girdle, 
and ehoutiD£ loudly to his comrades 
to follow him, ho too dashed off 
once more upon the track of the 
fugitives, leaving the retainers of 
ml Ian’s Hope well content at their 
deliverance, and little inclined to fol- 
low np the adventure in tho vain 
hope of rescuing from such strong 
hands a lady who had no especial 
claim upon their service, Turetan, 
who alone of all tlic party would per- 
haps have held on to liia enemies, 
few or many, with bull-dog pertina- 
city, was now himself dismounted, 
and leaning on bis broken spear with 
the blood trickling from an ugly 
wound in his shoulder. 

The Gascon rode on, his men fol- 
lowing him as they could, and passed, 
without further notice than a glance 
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of contempt, the poor tirewoman and 
the yeoman (at he aeemed) who rode 
in her company. He had the higher 
game in view ; and he well knew it 
was hii master’s wish to attain hie 
object without more recourse to vio- 
lence than was absolutely necessary. 
Borides, it was no time to draw 
bridle now, even for the purpose of 
engaging a more formidable enemy ; 
for already the distance was increas- 
ing which separated him from his 
master and the fair fugitive. 

Those two still rode on, almost ride 
by ride, though Isola was still a little 
in advanoe, Hengist growing more and 
more excited by the so and of his rival’s 
hoofs behind hum though both the gal- 
lant horses, thick-breathed and kept 

to labour in their stride. Atflast the 
crusader found himself near enough 
to reach forward and grasp the hand 
which held the bridle rein. 

“ Yield thyself, fair lady I ” he 
cried, in a tone that might have been 
meant either for oourtesy or triumph- 
ant banter. “Yield — rescue or no 
rescue, prisoner of mine I ” 

Isola had kept her head bent upon 
her breast, and the veil which hung 
from her head-dress nearly concealed 
her features. But she raised it a 
little as she spoke. She was not 
Btartled at the voices Though she 
had not recognised Sir Nicholas 
amongst her pursuers while at a dis- 
tance (for he had worn purposely 
plain armour like the rest), nor hail 
Been his movement to cross her course, 
she had felt an instinctive conscious- 
ness of who it was behind her. She 
longed, yet dreaded, now to see his 
face ; she half turned to look at him, 
but his visor was down. She felt his 
grasp tighten on her wrist, as he 
tried in vain to check her speed. 
She had herself no power to stop, 
even had she wished it. Sir Nicholas 
shifted his hold^ and caught her rein 
dose to the bit. The sudden jerk 
brought the horse partly round, and 
at the same moment the veil blew 
aside, and Isola looked him in the 
face. 

He retained his grasp for a few 
seconds, and through the ban of his 
helmet looked at her fixedly, while 
neither spoke. Then he dropped the 
rein, and Hengist, now freed from all 


restraint, tossed his head exnltingly, 
and continued his career. But the 
knight’s horse gradually slackened 
his pace, and feeling no longer either 
■pur or bridle, after a few strides 
stopped, and like a well-trained beast 
stood still Hie rider sat motionless, 
save that he raised his hand to lift 
his visor, and, disclosing a countenance 
pale and ghastly as if it were of the 
dead, gazed with a dull fixed stare 
at the lying figure before him. Then 
he leant his hand heavily upon hia 
saddle-bow, and seemed for a moment 
as if ho could with difficulty support 
himself in his Beat 

Thus he sate when Dubois came 
up, and looking in his master’s face 
with some astonishment inquired if 
he had been hurt in the late con- 
fusion ? Sir Nicholas was long before 
he spoke ; and then he maae what 
seemed to his esquire but an inco- 
herent answer. 

“ I have seen her, Dubois,” said 
ho : "I have seen her ■gain.” 

J Seen her)— seen whom) What 
mean you. Sir Nicholas)” said the 
Gaaoon. 


Le Hard] only answered him by a 
look but there was an expression 
of such horror in it, that a shade of 
pallor seemed to pass over Dubois’s 
liard-set face. 

“You are faint, my good lord,” 
replied the esquire, but in a less 
steady voice than usual ; “ this is but 
the old fancy. But tho lady yonder 
will escape ns yet, unless we both 
spur on.” 

“Holdj Dubois !” said the knight, 

a his hand upon his esquire’s 
er, “yon is not the Lady 
Glodice. It is — it is some fiend, I 
believe for a verity, that has taken 
her shape to juggle me 1” 

Some of Sir Nicholas’s followers 
h^l now come up with the speakers, 
as much surprised as the esquire had 
been to find that the knight had 
desisted at such a moment from the 
chase which he had followed bo long 
and patiently. It did not suit with 
the Gascon's discretion to continue 
such a discusrion with his master in 
their hearing. 

“Sir Nicholas is mortally faint," 
•aid he to the first man who rode up, 
“Some of ye go seek some water; 
there will surely be a spring down in 
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the gully yonder* And while he 
despatched them upon this errand, 
he himaelf assisted the knight, who 
reoeived hie servioea almost unoon- 
•oiooily, to dismount, and prooeeded 
with a show of officiousness to unlaoe 
his helmet It gave the knight time 
at least to recover something of his 
lost composure. 

“Will it please you. Sir Nicholas,” 
asked the esquire respectfully, as 
soon as he saw that he might hope 
fora coherent answer, “that we should 
continue the pursuit — or shall these 
good fellows go their ways back to 
LadvHtnedel" 

“ Let them go, Dubois ; therre is 
no farther need of their service.” 

“And for ourselves?”' asked the 
esquire. 

“ To Michamstede — we will lie at 
Michamstede to-night.” 

Giacomo, with the helpless Bertha 
still following him, had drawn a 
little aaide to avoid Six Nicholas’s 
riders, and proceeded at a more deli- 
berate paoe in the direction in which 
Iaola had been carried, while he 
watched anxiously the result of the 
crusader’s pursuit. A smothered 
exclamation of relief broke from him 
when he saw her Anal escape ; and 
when he found that both parties had 
drawn off from the combat, and that 
there was no further intention either 
of attack or pursuit, he gradually 

S ' kened his speed, and followed 
’s course towards Willan’s Hope. 
But as he gained the cover of tne 
woodlands again, he heard his own 
name uttered by a voice in the thicket 


behind him, and checked his horse 
for a moment as the speaker stepped 
out cautiously into view. 

“ That was a good aim of thine, 
and well sped, Pioot," said he to the 
hunter; “the lady Gladioe owes 
thee thanks for ridding her of a 
false servant.” 

“Thank me no thanks for that 
arrow,” replied Picot; “I promised 
thee a shot to-day, father, if need 
were ; but I had an old mark of 
mine own set there of long time. 
Lambert of Willan’s Hope shall scarce 
fright on honest man’s daughter in 
the Dere woods again.” 

The Italian only waved his hand 
hastily in reply, and had ridden on 
before Picot had ended 

When Raoul had recovered from 
his heavy fall, and found himself but 
slightly hurt, he looked round him 
eagerly for the rider on the black 
steed But W aryn had already learnt 
from the meu of the lady’s escort — • 
though theirs was but a confused 
story, for the whole of the day’s ad- 
ventures had been to them a mere 
bewilderment— that Gladice, thanks 
to the stranger who had given them 
warning, hod already made her 
escape, as they believed, to Rivelsby. 
Raoul, after some difficulty in per- 
suading himBclf that the Indy whose 
rescue no had so gallantly attempted 
was not she, determined to ride round 
to deliver his message if he might, 
at the abbey; and thither, not choos- 
ing to quit ins companion on a rood 
which now appeared so dangerous, 
Waryn Foliot accompanied him. 


OHAPTra XXIL — THE XSCAPH. 


The river Ouse, whose sluggish 
stream wound for itself a serpent- 
like path through the rich meadow- 
lands betweenMichamstedeandHunt- 
i ogdon, passing in its oourse the wide 
domains of Rivelsby, which extended 
for some miles on both rides its 
banks, until on the left they were 
met by those of Ladysmede, formed 
for great part of its course an almost 
impassable line of demarcation. 
There was a rude horse-bridge at 
Swinford Mill, some three miles 
above the Manor; but from this plaoe 
to Brock’s ferry, where the river took 


a bend after it left Rivelsby, towards 
the town of Michamstede, the broad 
stream was only to be crossed by 
swimming, thus cutting off all or- 
dinary communication between the 
lands on either bank for a distance of 
full five miles. “Evil Sir Hugh,” 
indeed, in days past-— one who allow- 
ed few hindrances, divine or human, 
moral or physical, to stop him in his 
oourse — was said often to have swam 
his horse across, by night and day ; 
but as the same wondrous steed was 
credibly reported to have carried him 
in safety across a bog in which two 
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of hi* pursuers, following him by the 

r chenm* moonlight, disappeared 
ever, hone and man, ami where 
nouesave Will-o'-wisp was ever known 
to find footing before or since, he must 
plainly have been an animal of un- 
usual blood and capabiKtie* ; and if 
the tame current report Bpoke truly 
of the price which the knight paid 
for him, and the quarter In which he 
made hi* purchase, there were few 
amongst his neighbours, however 
they might admire the animals per- 
formances, who either envied Sir 
Hugh his acquisition, or would have 
cared to venture into the same market 
At present, the depth and breadth 
of the stream, and the impracticable 
character of the banks on both sides, 
would have deterred any but the 
very boldest rider from attempting 
each a feat 

When, therefore, the lady of Wil- 
lan’fl Hope and her faithful follower 
had cautiously made their way to the 
ferry unobserved by Sir Nicholas’a 
riders, and found the old fisherman, 
who eked out a very uncertain living 
there by carrying passengers across, 
busied in washing his eel-baakets, 
with his boat on their own side of 
the river, they felt themselves in com- 
parative safety. Once fairly across, 
and the boat secured, all probable 
danger from their pursuers on the 
other ride was over. A short two 
miles by the river-banks would take 
them to the friendly gate® of Eivels- 
by. It was true that even the 
sanctuary of a religious house might 
be little regarded, in such a case, 
by an unscrupulous wooer like Sir 
Nicholas ; but, uuliko the Lady 
Brunhild— who, if spiritual terrors 
should fail her for the defence of her 
house, had no secular arm to resort 
to but such as a lame bailiff and a 
few ancient serving-men could supply 
—the abbot of Rivelaby was known 
to have stout retainers of his own, 
both within and without the abbey 
walls, bound to do battle in defence 
of all its right* and privileges ; and 
in the days of it* past abbot®, the 
church of Bt Mary had not been slow, 
in dealing with the lawless barons 
who were its neighbours, to call in 
carnal weapons against those upon 
whom ecclesiastical censure* seemed 
to fell harmless. None knew, per- 


haps, so well as Abbot Martin, how 
seriously the miagoverameut of his 
immediate predecessor had injured 
the abbey in this vital point of 
strength, a* well as in the matter of 
re venae ; for the military tenants in 
many cases had either so suooeesfhlly 
opposed all demands for suit ana 
servioe, rightful as they might be, 
under his supine administration, as 
to have established for themselves 
a complete immunity, or had pur- 
chased exemption by the payment of 
a composition which had gone into 
Abbot Aldred’s private purse. Still, 
the actual foroe which Rivelaby 
might put forth in self-defence, on 
any urgent need, was considerable, 
although the auperior was conscious 
that it would never enable him to 
hold hi* ground, with any hope of 
success, against the open hostility of 
his powerful neighbour at Lady*- 
mede. 

Gladioe had borne up nobly dur- 
ing hor anxious and toilsome walk, 
creeping, as thoy had done as much 
as possible, through the brushwood 
in order to avoid observation ; and 
Cropt Hany, who had tried as they 
went along to administer consolation 
and encouragement after his own 
rnde fashion, had found that not only 
were his lady’s powera of endurance 
somewhat greater than he had im- 
agined— for the charge of a lady on 
foot was quite out of harmony with 
his views of the fitness of things— 
but that her presence of mind in 
danger was considerably greater than 
his own. But now, when at last the 
ferry-side was reached, she sank upon 
the bank, exhausted by the reaction 
of feeling, at the thought of being 
now freed from at least the imminent 
and pressing danger of the last honr. 
The ferryman was surly. Like many 
other perverse human beings, he 
chose to affect indifference towards 
that which was really the main ob- 
ject of his life. Passengers, in these 
winter months, were few ; and though 
he was bound by his tenure under 
the abbey to carry across all persons 
who should claim his servioe® for a 
certain small fixed fee, he had already 
noticed, as he looked up with a side- 
long glance from his occupation, 
something in the lady’s dress and 
appearance, in spite of her half-din- 
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guise, which might hare led him to 
hope that in thin owe he should not 
be stinted to the poor ordinary pay- 
ment Time was of little value to 
hlm > and he did not care to consider 
what might be its importance to 
others. He went on washing his 
baskets, therefore, without taking 
any notice of Harry’s demand for a 
passage, farther than by an inarti- 
culate growl of intelligence. The 
honest serving-man felt that even 
now time might be precious, and was 
becoming considerably exasperated 
at the old man’s perverse show of 
indifference. 

“ Come, leave that, and bestir thy- 
self,” said he at last impatiently, 
“ the eels may wait awhile, I war- 
rant ; they wul be less in a hurry 
for thee than we are.” 

The old ferryman looked up again 
At them, and then seemed to apply 
himself to his present occupation 
more perse veringly than ever. 

“This passes all/ 1 said the other, 
stepping hastily forward towards the 
stump where the little boat was 
fastened ; “ wilt put us over at once, 
old dummerheau, or must I do a 
turn of thine office for thee ? ” And 
he proceeded to undo the moorings, 
while the old fisherman at last rose 
slowly, grumbling, from his bssketa 

The raised tones of Harry’s im- 
patient expostulation drew upon him 
a notice which he would have gladly 
avoided even at the penalty of wait- 
ing the old man’s leisure. Two men 
had been walking slowly along the 
river bank, leading their horses, 
hidden from the view of the two 
fugitives by the thick alder-beds 
which lined the stream here And 
there on both aides. They were 
some of the small party who had 
been detached by Le Hardi to cut off 
the escape of Gladice by Swinford 
bridge, in the possible case of her 
eacort making in that direction for 
safety, if any premature alarm was 
taken. They were now leisurely re- 
turning, satisfied that no farther pre- 
cautions were necessary in that quar- 
ter, sinoe the chase had evidently 
taken the road to Michaxnstede, ana 
expecting shortly to hear or see some- 
thing of its successful result The 
ferry, as being used by foot-travel- 
ler* only, had not occurred even to 


Dubois’s calculations, if indeed It was 
even known to him. When the at- 
tention of the men waa now at- 
tracted by Crept Harry’s load and 
impatient voice, it was rather an idle 
cariosity which quickened their steps 
in his direction than any suspicion 
that the object of their expedition 
was at that moment cm the point of 
escaping them so easily. 

When, however, they came sud- 
denly in gwht of a fWiale figure 
seated on tne bunk, and a man 
hurriedly loosing the boot with the 
evident intention of crossing, one of 
the two, as if some hasty thought 
had struck him, threw his rein to his 
companion, and ran forward, calling 
loudly to the ferryman and to the 
two fugitives to stop. The first- 
named deliberate individual did not 
need to hear such a caution repeated 
Upon the man-at-armi it produced, 
ss waa to bo expected, the very con- 
trary effect. No sooner did he be- 
como aware of this new interruption, 
than grasping his lady's arm almost 
with violence, and pointing breath- 
lessly to the man who waa running 
towards them, he half led, half carried 
her into tho little boat. He had 
seated her in the stern, and seised 
the oara which lay at hand on tho 
bank, without any attempt at oppo- 
sition from the, old ferryman, who 
seemed to oonsider a literal compli- 
ance with the iuj unction to stop as 
great an exertion aa could be ex- 
pected on his part. He had leapt 
into the boat himself, and was lean- 
ing forward, trying to cast off the 
moorings, which in his anxious haste 
seemed as if purposely complicated, 
while the other man was now within 
a few paces of the bank. 

“ Stop him , fool 1 ” tho latter voci- 
ferated to the ferryman — “ Stophim 1 
—or it shall bo worse for thee !” 

The old man Bbufflcd forward, and 
laid his band upon the boat’s gun- 
wale, drawing her in again a little 
towards the mde. Those few seconds 
brought the pursuer within reach. 
It was no fimo for half-measures ; the 
fastening was loosed at last, and in 
anothtr moment the boat would have 
swung free from the ferryman’s pre- 
carious hold. The heavy sword 
which the man carried drawn in his 
hand flashed down upon poor Harry's 
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head u ha leant fonrard in the act 
of caiting off the rope, and he fell 
acres* the gunwale with hi* face in 
the water- 

fiat the boat wa* off. Palo, and 
with wild eye*, bat lipa set hard to 
repress the cry of terror that would 
almost break, Gladioe had risen, and 
grasped one of the oar*. 8he had 
vainly tried to intercept with it the 
blow which she saw aimed at her 
faithful follower ; but at the moment 
that he fell, she had plunged it with 
a despairing energy agaimt the bank, 
and the strong current rapidly swept 
the little boat, once started, towards 
the middle of the stream. 

The flhriek which Glad ice had with 
difficulty suppressed broke out into 
an hysterical expression of relief 
when she saw her poor retainer 
struggle with some difficulty into an 
upright position, and, though with 
the blood streaming down his faoe 
and neck, and with a somewhat disxy 
look, sufficiently master of his facul- 
ties to inquire for the other oar. 
Whether the good Bteel plates that 
covered hia leathern cap had turned 
the blow, or her own poor attempt 
had done something towards break- 
ing its force, or that his adversary, 
hurried and out of breath, had been 
short of his aim, certain it was Harry 
had received no further damage than 
a slice cut from the brim of his head- 
piece, and an unimportant fleeh- 
wound along the side of the head and 
cheek-bone, from which, however, 
the blood flowed freely. It might 
have added to his lady’s relief to 
have seen the broad grin, hideous 
a* it was in the present state of his 
countenance, with which ho pointed 
to the old ferryman scrambling up 
out of the deep water into which ho 
had been plunged head-foremost, on 
the sudden motion of the boat, be- 
fore he oould let go hi* hold. 

The fugitive* were now once more 
out of alT immediate danger, for the 
shouts and menaoee of their pursuers, 
on the other bank, were only idle 
terrors, so long a* they were masters 
of the only means of crossing the river 
for many miles. Making the boat 
fast to the bank as soon as they had 
creased the stream, they only waited 
until Gladioe had hastily bound 
her follower’* wound (not without 


much opposition on hi* peril to make 
their way a* feat as possible to Riv- 
elsby. Arrived there, and admitted 
a* a matter of oonrse within it* hospi- 
table shelter, they waited in the little 
chamber near the gate, where way- 
farers of the hombler rank were enter- 
tained and relieved, until Gladioe had 
sent a message to her old friend and 
confessor, Father Ingulph, to notify 
her arrival 

Great was that excellent man’s 
astonishment, not so much at the visit 
itself (for strangers of all rank* and 
degrees, upon any occasion, and often 
upon no occasion whatever, were wont 
to resort to Rivelsbyl but at the cir- 
cumstances under which the lady of 
Willan’s Hope had undertaken it — 
on foot with a single attendant, G la- 
dice was reluctant, for many reasons, 
to enter into all the details of her 
story ; but sho told the good father 
quite sufficient to excite his sincere 
sympathy and condolence. With 
somewhat awkward compliments and 

refuse tenders of assistance, lfv%i 

or into the guest-hall, while he de- 
spatched a lay brother to inform the 
lord-abbot of her presence, and to 
take his orders for her entertainment 
and bestowal in such wise a* became 
her sex and rank. 

“ I pray you. good father Ingulph," 
said Gladice, “ look carefully to my 
poor follower here ; he has been sore 
hurt, I fear, in my aervioe - you have 
some skill in leechcraft, I well re- 
member 1" 

“ A little, dear lady— but a little,” 
said Ingulph, apologetically; — 44 some 
poor knowledge of simple*. But in 
the absence of our inn nearer, who 
hath gone to comfort our bailiff in a 
quinsey, I will do what I may.” 

He laid friendly hands at once 
upon Harry, whose wound had bled 
through its hasty bandage, and whose 
stained and bedabbled head and face 
made him appear more of a sufferer 
than he really was. The good Bene- 
dictine carried him off into the lava- 
tory, in spite of his earnest protesta- 
tions that he needed no kind of as- 
sistance. 

“ Ti* nothing, good father, no- 
thing," he persisted; u a little water 
— or a cup of liquor, if it were not 
over bold to ask— and I am as good a 
man as ever.” 
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“ Water thou shalt hare, and liquor 
too, m far a* mar be prudent,” said 
Ingulph ; “ but tny wound must be 
looked to — I have promised the lady 
Qladioa- 

In spite of all resistance, the monk: 
insisted upon making surgical exa- 
mination, and removed the bandage 
with some difficulty from the matted 
and blood-stained hair. The blow- 
had gashed the cheek-bone slightly, 
and passed dose to where Harry's 
ear should have been, had not the 
knife of the Saxon long since antici- 
pated it This embarrassing fact it 
was which made him so reluctant a 
patient It was difficult, until the 
good monk had carefully washed off 
the blood, to trace the extent of the 
damage. 

“ This might well have been an 
awkward stroke, my son,” said he : 
“ it hath taken thine ear clean off. 

“ Well— it hath left the head sound, 
reverend father?” 

“ Praised be 8t Mary, it hath in- 
' ' I»have a sovereign !>aLm here, 
made from a rtcipc left us by the 
blessed St Grimbald, once prior of 
our house— usod with this reliquary, 
which contains some of that holy 
man’s hair, its efficacy in the cure of 
wounds is wonderful.* 

And he proceeded to apply some of 
it to the etill bleeding surface. It 
had a grateful coolness, and the man- 
at-arms submitted to the monk’s at- 
tentions with a better grace than at 
first 

The Benodiotine examined the head 
again narrowly, as once more he 
wiped away the oozing bloodj and 
removed some of the clotted hair. 

“ A miracle ! — a notable miracle ! ” 
he cried eagerly, as he suddenly 
paused in his charitable office; “it 
hath healed under my very hands ! 
The skin is quite sound again 1 Won- 
derful is St Grimbald ! " 


u The saints know how to reward 
good service," said the patient, 
humbly. 

“ Many a cure have I heard this 
balm hath wrought," said Ingulph, 
lifting his hands in admiration, u but 
none like this I " 

“ I do, indeed, feel a marvellous 
relief, father ; and I thank thee and 
the good saint both ; but I shall carry 
the scare, I fear me, to my dying day; 
for an ear will scarce grow again. 
I^t them not make ribald jeeta upon 
me, good father, for the loss of it.* 

Harry was anxiously covering his 
head again with the bandage, for he 
had no wish to have the case inves- 
tigated more closely. 

“ Stay,” said Ingulph, “thou must 
straight to the abbot— he will gladly 
take note of St Grimbald’s deed ; it 
is for the honour of our house — " 

“ Nay. nay, fothor ; I would not 
seem to coast of the saint’s favour on 
such an unworthy knave as I am ; 
let it not be blazed abroad over- 
much.” 

“ What may be the marvel, bro- 
ther ? ” said Andrew the sacrist, who 
entered at the moment. 

“ A most notable miracle even 
now, in my sight ! ” said Ingulph, 
relating to him the nature of the 
wound, and its cure. 

The sacrist looked curiously at the 
recipient of St Grimbald’s favour, 
who was settling his cap on his heaa 
as carefully as he oould. 

“ ’Twas indeed a terrible blow,” 
said brother Andrew ; “ did it take 
off both ears at once i ” 

“ It was a two-handed sword, fa- 
ther, and cut both ways,” replied 
Hany, winking at the sacrist, who ho 
saw was not to be deceived. 

The sacrist shook his head and 
turned off laughing. Good father 
Ingulph looked puzzled, but said no- 
thing ; and Harry made bis escape. 
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Thx sporting passion exist* to a 
greater or less degree, in some shape 
or other, in the breast of every genu- 
ine British man. It ii a remnant of 
barbarism, -we are willing to allow, 
which has dung to ns through the 
whole course of our progressive civil- 
isation, and which we hope, indeed, 
will be the last to leave ns; for 
when we lose it, we shall share the 
fate of other countries where over-re- 
finement has been the herald of de- 
cadence. Given the average endow- 
ments of youth. strength, spirit, and 
the educated Briton, if a man born 
to labour, will pine at times for some- 
thing more than the routine of work 
and repose ; if a man of leisure, for 
something more than the more per- 
formance of the dutiee of wealth and 
the relaxations of effeminate pleasure. 
The number of those who arc in this 
condition increases with our popula- 
tion and prosperity, and in proportion 
to their increase are the means of 
gratifying the sporting propensity 
within the former area diminished. 
Sport may be defined as physical 
exertion combinod with hazard. 
Rouge^eCuoir is not sport, for al- 
though it has the element of hazard, 
it has not that of physical exertion, 
and therefore none but a degenerate 
Briton would be found among the 
Jiabituis of a German spa. Neither 
1 b mere pedestrianism or mere riding 
sport, because it possesses physical 
exertion without extraordinary haz- 
ard. The hazard may consist in a 
■pioe of personal danger, or the un- 
certainty of finding and securing 
game. Hence fox-hunting in Great 
Britain, as combining both kinds of 
hazard, is perhaps the queen of sports, 
and o fortiori lion-ana buffalo-hunt- 
ing. Salmon-fishing is superior to 
hunting as far as tie excitement of 
pursuit is conoemod — inferior a* re- 
gards the personal danger. These 
mav be looked upon as typical sports, 
ana towards these, or some modifica- 
tions of them, we presume nearly all 
British tastes to gravitate. But with 


the increased number of those who 
are bitten by the tarantula of sport, 
the facilities for locomotion have in- 
creased, while the home district for 
sporting has become so full that 
there is obviously room for but few 
of the sportsmen; and the longest 
puree in sporting, as in war, carries 
all before it. It was not in every 
one’s power to go to Corinth ; and 
it is not in every sportsman’s power 
to lease a stand on the Alton, 
or to possess a share in a Soottish 
moor. Hundreds of hiuh - spirited 
Britons, well edooated, well mannered, 
with high tastes and sympathies, 
blest with abundant vigour, but 
moderate means, find It impossible to 
gratify the national longing for sport 
within the old-established bound ariee* 
or in the time-honoured ways. Henoe 
it has become necessary to search for 
new methods and scenes of sporting. 
Nature and Art are endleaa, though 
life is short ; and different means of 
gratifying the longing have been 
Found, so that none may find them- 
selves selfishly excluded, and each in 
his sphere may be able to cany off 
his peculiar trophies. Natural science 
has been taxed to furnish its quota 
to the series of sporting enjoyments, 
and in doing so has tended to create 
a higher and more refined order of 
them. And Art has pointed to 
walks in which the artist never trod 
before, and which to follow he must 
possess in some degree the physical 
energy, and contempt of fatigue and 
danger, of the sportsman. The lovers 
of botany have long confessed to a 
kind of excitement, like in kind to 
that of the sportsman, attending the 
hunt for rare or strange or previously 
un described specimens ; and the sea- 
side loungeris encouraged to enlighten 
his idleness by groping, at low tides, 
in the marine store-shop of nature, by 
the sportsmanlike zest exhibited in 
that department in the writings of 
I/cwes or Kingiley. According to 
these authorities, the pursuit is not 
bo deficient in actual danger as some 
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might suppose, if carried oat enthu- 
siastically ; *nd broken shins, from 
slippery tangle over rock*, and ft 
pleasant uncertainty about being cut 
off by the returning tide, may do 
much to compensate for the want of 
the popular peril* of a croa*-cotmtry 
But the great diaooverv of 
&y is a gpeeies of sport to which 
it* devotee* have given the not unapt 
name of Mountaineering. Thia ia con- 
nected with science ao far that every 
description of a new aacent of a peak, 
or remark on some hitherto mmaited 
glacier, may be considered as a con- 
tribution, however humble, to the 
great and growing study of physical 
geography. It possesses the two 
great elements of hazard — viz., dan- 
ger and uncertainty, in the penis to 
which climber* of high mountain* 
are liable, and the uncertainty of an 
undiscovered way, the discovery of 
which i* the prise sought for. As 
the old kinds of sport had their 
Jockey Club, Royal Yacht Club, 
Four-in-Hanu Club, Ac., bo is this 
new land represented by its Alpine 
Club, the date of the foundation of 
which may be supposed to give a 
local habitation and a name to the 
new national sport Peculiar advan- 
tages belong to this new kind of 
amusement which are found in no 
other. The scones where it is car- 
ried out give the idle or working 
man of the over-civilised world the 
greatest attainable change. He ie 
transported from the reek of cities 
and the dull air of plains, to regions 
of free hn ess and vitality, where the 
air itself seem* to produce a kind of 
innocent intoxication. He is carried 
away by those railways, which are in 
general inimical to tne hardy physi- 
cal life, as by magic, in a few hours, 
and at small cost, into the grandest 
regions of the earth, for the differ- 
ence between the Alp* and Hima- 
layas can be only one of scale. The 
effect* of either on the spirit of man 
must be that of sublimity unap- 
proachable by his intelligence. He 
is wafted from all the vulgar petti- 
ness, the little social annoyance* and 
tyrannies, the inexorable prose of our 
everyday association*, into a world 
which is not of this world— where 
God and Nature l* all in all, and 
Man is next to nothing ; and from 
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whose summits 0 ( tranquil glory, if 
they could be seen in the distance, 
the vast hosts who contended at 80I- 
ferino would appear indeed, aa the 
Ti**et' correspondent described them, 
like two heap* of miserable ants 
struggling for the possession of a 
miserable ant-hill He flies to a 
region of eternal liberty, far above 
politics or polemics, where only those 
who never will be slaves find them- 
selves at home. Such are the Switzer, 
the Norseman, and the Briton ; and 
such are the noble Tyrolese, though 
nominally subjects of a master. 

“ In dt® Bergen i*t Freihdt, dor Hauch 
der Grilfte 

nioht tn die *chfioen LUfte ; 

Die Welt i*t rellkommen fiber all, 

Wo dor Mermch nioht bineinkonxni t mit 
■einen <^ual" 

14 In the Hllla in Freedom, the reek of dolli 
Climheth not to tboeo brooiv fell* : 

The world in built on perfection’* plan. 
Where, fretting and fretful, intrude* 
not man.” 

The lines, we believe, were written 
by the late great naturalist and 
mountaineer, Alexander Yon Hum- 
boldt If net by him, by some one 
who felt as he aid. We might al- 
most have wished that the Alpine 
Club had named themselves after 
that great cosmopolitan philosopher, 
who made mountains rather than 
men his study, but who conferred no 
small benefit on hiB Bpecies in im- 
pressing on the minds of men the 
magnificence of mountains, those ob- 
jects which, more than any others in 
nsture (those heavenly bodies which, 
from distance, we cannot understand, 
not exoepted), give the impression to 
the human mind of tlirones of tho 
Eternal. By better acquaintance 
with their dangers, they have lost 
much of the mysterious honor in 
which the first ages enshrouded 
them, hut there has been an incalcu- • 
lable gain to the human soul in the 
contemplation of their superb loveli- 
ness, We will venture to say that 
the first impression of a snowy range 
on the eye of a traveller, as soon as 
he has realised that it 1* not cloud, 
is not one of fesr or shrinking, but 
the acknowledgment of the presence 
of an incredible beauty, and the de- 
sire to be amongst those wonders, 
and see more of them ss soon as 
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posrible, For ourselves. we doll 
always count it m one of the great 
days of life, when, on turning in 
angle of forest near Sohaffhanien, 
the range of the Bemea© Obariand, 
well known In the names of it* peaks, 
first burst into view. No soene seen 
before or einoe ever seemed to excite 
ui equally. Yet in grandeur the 
view of Mont Blanc from the Jura is 
superior. 

The aim and end of the Alpine 
Club is a noble one. By its publi- 
cations it enables different indivi- 
duals among its members, by the 
simple and faithful account of their 
mountaineering experiences, to com- 
bine a record whoso testimony will 
be of especial value to science, besides 
provoking in our youth a noble emu- 
lation, and giving them a taste for 
the higher kinds of relaxation. Any 
member, however humble, who w 
satisfied, without theorising, to put 
down what he sees with his eyes, 
and what he has gone through and 
done, contributes to the general re- 
sult ; and the general result is a 
knowledge which is its own reward, 
in the elevation of character it con- 
fers on those who ponder on the 
marvels of God’s creation, and fami- 
liariso themselves with those pheno- 
mena which appear to the eye alike 
of the poet aod the philosopher, the 
She ki na h of our modem world, the 
visible manifestation of the presence 
of the Almighty. 

The circumstances of the founda- 
tion of this Clnb are given in the 
preface to this its first publication 

“ Of late year* an increasing desire has 
been felt to explore the unknown and 
little-frequented districts of tbo Alps, 
The writing* of Profawor J. D. Forbce, 
those of M. Agaaalx and hi* companions, 
and of M. Gottlieb Studer, led many, in 
whom the passion for Alpine loonery 
was blended with a love of adventure 
and some scientific interest in the result* 
of mountain-travel, to strike out new 
paths for themselrss, and especially in 
the higher snow-region, which had before 
been almost completely shunned by ordi- 
nary traveller*. Practice has developed 
th« power* of those who undertook such 
expeditions ; experience showed that 
the dangers connected with them had 
been exaggerated ; while, at the same 
time, It taught the precautions which sre 
really requisite. The result has been to 
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train up among ths foreign visitors to 
ths Alps, but especially amongst our own 
countrymen, many men sa fyuflisr with 
the peculiar difficulties and risks of ex- 
peditions in ths high Alps, and as com- 
petent to overoome them, s a most of the 
native guides. 

“ The powers thus toquirsd bare been 
ohiefly directed to accomplishing the 
ascent of the highest summits, or effect- 
ing passes across the less accessible Por- 
tions of the Alpine chain ; and within 
the last five yean the highest peak of 
Monta Roea, the Dom, the Great Combin, 
the Aileleinhorn, the Wetterhom proper, 
and several other peaks never before 
scaled, have been Huooeasfully attacked 
by traveller*, most of wboee names will 
be found among the contributors to this 
volume. In the aoddental intercourse ' 
of those who have been engaged in such 
expeditions, it has been perceived that 
the community of taste and feeling 
amongst those who, in the life of the 
high Alps, have shared the same enjoy- 
ments, the same labour*, and the some 
danger*, constitutes & bond of sympathy 
stronger than many of those by which 
men are drawn into association ; and 
early in the year 1858, it was resolved to 
givo scope for the extension of this 
mutual feeling amount all wbohsve ex- 
plored high mountain regions, by the 
formation of the Alpine Club. It was 
thought that many of those who have 
boon engaged in similar undertakings 
would willingly avail themselves of oc- 
casional opportunities for meeting to- 
gether, for communicating information 
as to post excursions, and for planning 
Dew acliievem uts ; and a hope was en- 
tertained that suoh an association might 
indirectly advance the general progress 
of knowledge, by directing the attention 
of men, not professedly followers of 
science, to particular points in which 
their assistance may contribute to valu- 
able results. The expectations of the 
founders of the Club have not been dis- 
appointed ; it numbers at the present 
time nearly a hundred members, and it 
is hoped that the possession of a per- 
manent place of meeting will materially 
further the objects whioh it has pro- 
posed to itself. " 

In referring to the Atlas to identify 
the scene of the exploits of those 
members of this Club who have pub- 
lished an aooount of their excursions, 
we find that it is chiefly limited to 
the highest region of the Swiss Alps. 
Adventures in this region compose 
the bulk of the volume. An interest- 
ing aooount of the primeval glacier* 
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i n the region of Snowdon in North 
Wales fbHowi ; and one of the moat 
active contributors, Mr Hardy, gives 
an aoeount of an ascent of JStna with, 
the following preamble : — 

" .fitoa I What bcuine** baa an aaoant 
of A2tn* in the otaroniole of the doings 
of the Alpine Clnb 1 A3tna la not in the 
Alps ; nor la it 18,000 feet high, u the 
Catanlana rainlj pretend. Let me tell 
the objector that the Alpine Club, while 
it danvea ita name from one familiar 
group of mountain a, ia thoroughly ca- 
tholic in ita principle*, and already see* 
viaiona of a banner with aatrange device 
floating on the aummit of Popocatepetl 
and Dhawalagirl, and Is hoping by the 
influence of ita enlightened member* to 
. drive out the last reruDamta of the wor- 
ship of Mighty Mumbo Jumbo from the 
Mountain* of the Moon." 

Thus we may hope that, if this 
book meet with the suocesa it de- 
serves, it will be the first of a long 
series which in time will embrace 
accounts of expeditions to all the 
principal mountain - chains in the 
world, and unite in one great work 
the various isolated narratives which 
have been published by scientific tra- 
vellers anu others ; such as was, for 
instance, Dr Hooker’s account of the 
mountains of Sikkim in the Hima- 
laya range, which is replete with valu- 
able observation ; and amongst othor 
facts mentions the deposition of 
Dhawalagiri and the coronation of 
“ Kinchinjunga," now, we believe, 
withiu the dominions of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, as “the monarch of 
mountains, according to present 
knowledge. If we look at the map 
of the world, we Bee that at least 
two of the great continents are held 
together, as it were, by a huge ridge 
or backbone of mountain eleva- 
tion, which, although in the case of 
the eastern hemisphere suffering 
partial interruption, may be roughly 
described as continuous from one 
ocean to the other. In Africa the case 
does not appear to be quite so clearly 
made out, for the precise centre of 
that continent seems never to have 
been explored Dr Livingstone’s re- 
searches only embrace the centre of 
the southern Lobe of that great con- 
tinent, and he appears to have estab- 
lished there not the existence of a 
supposed chain of mountain!, but a 
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tolerably elevated table-land with a 
basin in the middle, from the edge* 
of which descend the rivers Congo 
and ZimbeeL It is not impossible 
that in Africa also, at its widest part, 
there is a similar backbone begin- 
ning not far from Sierra Leone in 
the west, and losing itself in the 
east in the mountains of Abyseinia. 
In America, the mountain-spine, as ia 
well known, trends north and south, 
while in Europe and Asia ita direc- 
tion is east and west. It begins 
with the mountains of Biscay in 
Spain, passes on through the Py- 
renees with a slight interruption in- 
to the high Alps, which tnrow off 
the important spur or rib of the 
Apennines : thence it divides into the* 
Balkan anu the Carpathians, which, 
not being quite so nigh, appear to 
have distributed the foroea of eleva- 
tion. We trace the chain next in the 
Caucasus and tho mountains of Arme- 
nia, in Persia, with the interruption 
of the Caspian Sea, passing into the 
Hindoo Kooah and Himalaya, where 
are found the highest known moun- 
tains. Hence the chain forks and takes 
& direction with it* spurs north and 
south, the great bulk of the em- 
pire of China appearing on the map 
of Asia as a kind of huge delta, 
formed by the ramifications of mighty 
rivers, and raised out of a primeval 
sea. 

Aa tho Himalayas are the culmin- 
ating region of this vast system in 
Asia, so do the Swiss and Pied- 
montese Adpa form its highest 
ground in Europe. If we turn to 
the map of Switzerland, wc find that 
the primary and secondary Alps of 
that interesting country comprise 
about half of its whole area, and 
there it is that we must look for the 
broadest part of the great European 
spine, the elevation of the secondary 
mountains, or subordinate chain, ap- 
pearing in the peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland nearly as great ms that of 
the primary, which may be consi- 
dered to number among it* peaks 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and the 
Matterhorn, and to cany over its 
summits tho frontier line of Switier- 

11 BwiriwrUnlmay be roughly 
ed into two halves, one of which, 
from north-east and the lake of 
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OoMfcanee to aooth-we*t ud the lake 
of Genera, comprise* nearly ail the 
ground that * model farmer would 
care to hare in hi* hands, much of the 
country in the north closely resem- 
bling England, and the Pays de Vaod 
resembling the richest part of France. 
But even thi* comparatively cham- 
paign oountry if out up and cod fused 
with minor ranges and peaks, and 
studded with lakes, and Its largest 
plains are rather broad valleys or 
elevated table-lands, *uch as that on 
which the city of Berne ii situated. 
The other half, bounded by the Lake 
of Lucerne on the north, and Lngo 
Maggiore on the south, by the Tyrol 
on the east, and Savoy on the west, 
jTriptolemus Yellowley would hardly 
'wke as a gift ; and yet to the poet, 
the artist, the man of science, ana 
the lover of daring adventurait is by 
far the most valuable part of Europe. 
In the neutral ground between these 
two portions, and where they insen- 
sibly blend with each other, is the 
cradle of Swiss liberty, the four so- 
called forest cantons of Schwytz, TJrL 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne. Bound 
them as a nucleus, in course of time, 
the other canton* have clustered, a 
source of strength in a military and 
political point of view, and yet in 
some sense a source of weakness, as 
presenting to the oye of an invader 
fertile plains easily accessible, which 
may be held as a pledge for the sub- 
misaion of the whole confederation. 

Britons havo natural sympathies 
with Switzerland and tie Swiss. 
They love beautiful scenery, and they 
still look upon the Swiss mountains 
as “a fortress formed to Freedom’s 
hands,” — a lighthouse-rock in the 
ocean, round which a sea of despotism 
may iurge in vain. Sir Walter Scott, 
in Ann* of Geierttein, ha* compared 
Scotland with Switzerland at to na- 
tional characteristics. We may fur- 
ther oompare the two countries as to 
natural configuration : the highlands 
and lowlands of each are dinded by 
an imaginary diagonal line running 
N.E. to S.W. ; but in Sootland the 
mountains lie to the north of that 
line, and the plain* or comparative 
lowland* to the *outh ; in Switzer- 
land vice The principal *cene 

of the exploits of our Alpine Club is 
in the oentral and southern part of 
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the highlands of Switzerland, with 
occasional detour* in the neighbour- 
hood. in that vast ice-and-rock world 
which lie* on either aide of the val- 
ley of the Rhone, which divide* the 
Berne*e OberUnd from the Pennine 
range. 

The first paper which meet* the 
eye is signed Alfred Wills, and re- 
late* u the Passage of the Fenfitre de 
Salena, from the Ool de Balme to 
the Val Ferret, by the Glacier du 
Tour, the Glacier ae Trient, and the 
Glacier de Salena.” The position of 
the Boene of this expedition show* 
how fotile is the common complaint 
of travellers, that certain mountain 
districts are so hackneyed and fa- 
miliar as to have exhausted all inter- 
est. It lies close to Ohamouny— that 
u den of thieves,” according to one of 
the contributors — that little London 
of the High Alps, as we may call it 
— and diverges from tho route of the 
Col de Balme, which i* traversed 
every year by hundreds of tourists of 
different nations — the Oxford Street 
or Strand of the Alps. Our expe- 
rience has led us to the observation, 
that although, in beautiful scenery of 
world- wide celebrity, the streams of 
tourists follow each other like sheep 
through certain paths and passages, 
by diverging a little to the right or 
left of these, even where, except to 
the adventurous, no ice-region pre- 
sents insurmountable obstacles, the 
solitudes of lUrture may be entered, 
full of new and endless beauties, 
where human foot “ hath ne'er or 
rarely trod.” The Rhine country 
perhaps furnishes our strongest in- 
stance, where, by following the lateral 
valleys, the genuine lover of nature 
may have nature to himself quite as 
perfectly, except in idea, as in the 
wilds of Sutherland or of Norway. 
This passage of the Fenfttre de Salena 
was full of grand impressions, and 
highly spiced by adventure. A ridge 
was reached overhanging the Glacier 
de Trient, in descending from which 
one of the party nearly met with a 
fatal accident. 

“ We found iome rook* jutting out 
here and there along thi* ridge, which 
greatly facilitated our progreaa. It waa, 
however, a matter of ooueiderable diffi- 
culty, for the ice wa* hard and very 
slippery, and the snow not deep enough 
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to bs of rnooh nrrioi. Tbs n l n a r t 
that lay before tu vh tbs nssrari ap- 
proach to tb« last ariu of the Wsttsr- 
norn that I bare erar mat with- After 
breaking through an o Ter hanging oornloe 
of fro sen mow, we began our deaoant 
with much caution, making free uee of 
the ropes, After a while we came to 
two rock*, about fifteen or twenty feat 
apart, each upon the very edge of the 
ridge, which waa here somewhat deeply 
oorsred with mow. Bel mat and I were 
the first, and we thought that we might 
renture to elide from one rock to the 
next, and eo avoid the labour of ctep- 
cutting, and the tediooe precaution of 
using the ropea. We reached the lower 
station in aafety, but R., who eame next, 
loet hi* direction, and waa going over to 
the left, down a fearful slope of loe three 
or four hundred feet high, too steep for 
us to see in what it ended, but separated, 
in all probability, by a bergtehrund from 
ihe Glacier de Trient ; for we found one 
at the foot of the gentler alope on tho 
right. It was a terrible moment, as 
there waa only one chance. It waa 
utterly impowiblo for him to stop him- 
self, Or for either of the men to help him. 
Balmat waa already some distance below 
cutting steps, and Cachat was engaged 
with W. twenty or thirty paces higher 
iip. It. showed great presence of mind. 
lie did not titter a word, but threw kim- 
telf oh hit right tide , to at to pat* at near 
to tke ed>?e a* jxmible, and ttretched oat 
hit am for me to group. Fortunately he 
patted jatt within viy reach, and / was 
aide to catch hit hand a ml a met hit pro- 
greet, otherwite it might have been a tad 
day for all of ut." 

That laborious day was followed 
by a very uncomfortable bivouac, re- 
minding the reader of a narrative of 
the Peninsular War, when the detach- 
ment was brought to a stand-still in 
tho middle of a ploughed field, and 
the order waa issued that they ehould 
make themselves comfortable for the 
night. — an order, an the writer char- 
acteristically remarked, moat diffi- 
cult to obey. 

“ The slope on which we were en- 
camped was so steep, that no one who 
was not fortunate enough to find a hole 
in whioh to nestle oomd keep himself 
from slipping, especially at the bilberry 
bushes on which we lay were soaking 
wet with the heavy daw. W., who is 
great at sleeping, with admirable instinct 
found a most eligible hollow dose agiimt 
tbs fire, where the only danger be in- 
curred waa that of being soorohsd ; but 
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H was the only plaoe of the kind 5 and, 
after trying every spot whioh see mad to 
give the slightest promise of support, 
and finding that nowhere could I keep 
mjwlf from slipping down except by 
dinging to the wet bushel, I was obliged 
to desert the fire, and betake myself to 
tbs under side of a boulder about thirty 
yards off, where I had the double advan- 
tage of a hollow to sit in and a beck to 
lean against Here I tied my handker- 
chief over my head, and tried to think-. 
I wta very warm and comfortable ; but 
I waa not so successful but that I was 
very glad when Bel mat brought me a 
large stone, whioh he had heated in the 
embers of our fire, to sit upon.” 

Those who are not, like the gentle- 
man in this narrative, “great at 
sleeping,” alwaya find, that how to 
get the proper amount of rest at 
night is a great difficulty in long 
mountain excursions. For ourselves, 
we confess that we have never suc- 
ceeded in sleeping much in an ele- 
vated bivouac. Wo have often slept 
on the bard deck of a steamer, as 
one memorable instance reminds 111, 
when were awakened by the tacri 
nom of a French sailor who tumbled 
over what ho supposed a bule of 
goods wrapt in a plaid, on a fine 
night in the Bay of Biscay. Tho ex- 
citement and novelty of the scene, 
and the certain amount of cold that 
it is impossible to exclude, we have 
generally found fatal to sleep. We 
recollect a glorious bivouac on the 
Alp of the Watrmann, in the Salz- 
burg Mountains, where we lighted a 
fire of pine woo'l, which we had the 
subsequent satisfaction of knowing 
awakened interest at a great distance. 
There were German students and a 
number of mountain maidens who 
sang their provincial songs, having 
been attracted by onr fire, and con- 
sequently plenty of hilarity, but very 
little sleep. The result was, that 
most of us foil asleep on the very 
narrow summit of that mountain at 
9 A.M. the next morning. In fact, it 
is much easier on these excursions to 
obtain rest, which is as necessary as 
food, at mid-day, than at midnight 
Whenoe we would always prefer 
making such excursions as nearly as 
possible on the longest days of the 
year. And thus it is obvious, that 
amoDg the Scandinavian mountains, 
whore the day in summer Is nearly 
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oontin&ou*, open-air sleeping is more 
omUj managed than in the Swiss 
Alps. 

The “Ool dn Gdant” is a well- 
known pas*, and in the regular pro- 

fcTthoae who swerve a littlTfroni the 
beaten track, plenty of adventure 
present themselves fn threading the 
•tract or castellated masses of glider 
ioa. Here is one of them 


“ Looking now to the right, I mddenly 
beoame iffire that high boots us, a mul- 
titude of crags and leaning columns of 
ioo, on the stability of which we could 
not for an instant oaLculota, oovered the 
precipitous incline. We were not long 
without an illustration of the peri] of 
our situation. We had reached a posi- 
tion where massive ioe-o lifts protected 
us on one side, while in front of us was 
a space more open than any we hod jet 
passed ; Ur muon being, that iXt in' nva- 
lanchet had chosen it for their principal 
paiL We hod just stepped upon line 
space when a peal above us brought ue 
to a stand. Crush l crash ! crash ! nearer 
and nearer, the sound becoming more 
continuous and confused, as the descend- 
ing masses broke into smaller blocks. 
Onward they came ! boulders half a ton 
and more in weight, leaping down with 
a kind of maniacal fury, as if their wholo 
mission was to crush the * trace to pow- 
der. Some of them, on striking the icc, 
rebounded like elastic balls, described 


» eomaelloc as rashness, and thought It 
but Air to wait until my companion's 
terror had subsided. Ws waited accord- 
ingly. and he seamed to gather oouragt 
and sMurmnc*. 1 soannad the h sights, 
and saw that a little more effort in an 
upward direction would place us In a 
lass perilous position, as fir as tbs ava- 
lanches wars oonoemed. I pointed this 
out to my companion, and we went for- 
ward. Once, indeed, for a minute or 
two, I felt anxious. We bad to oroaa in 
the shadow of a tower of ioa, of a looae 
and threatening character, which quite 
overhung our track. The freahly- broken 
masses at its base, and at some diitanoe 
below it, showed that it must hare par- 
tially given way some hours before. 
1 Don't speak, or make any noise/ said 
my oompanion, and. although rather 
soeptioal as to the influence of speech in 
such a case, I held my tongue, and escaped 
from the dangerous vicinity as feat aa my 
legs and alpenstock could carry me.” 

We cannot say that we are inclined 
to share the scepticism of Professor 
Tyndall,* the author of this account, 
as to the effect of the voice in bring- 
ing down small or great avalanches, 
whether of stone® or ice-blocks. It 
is tho last ounce that breaks the 
camel’s back, and the least vibration 
of the air may originate a movement 
which was only suspended by the 

f erfoct stillness of the atmosphere, 
t ib not more extraordinary that the 


parabolas through the air, again madly 
smote the ioe, and scattered its dust like 
clouds in tho atinoaphere. Some blocks 
were deflected by their collision with 
the glacier, and wore carried past us 
within s few yards of the spot where we 
stood. I had never before witnessed an 
exhibition of force at all comparable to 
this, and its proximity rendered that 
f oarful which at a littio distance would 
have been sublime. My oompanion held 
his breath for a time and then exclaimed, 

‘ Cut terrible 1 il faut rctoHner.’ In 
fact, while the avalanche continued, we 
could not at all calculate upon our safety. 
When we heard the first peal, we hsd 
Instinctively retreated to the shelter of 
the ioe bastions; but what if one of 
these missiles struck the tower beside us I 
would it be able to withstand the shock f 
We knew not. In reply to the proposal^ 
of my oompanion, I simply said, 1 By all 
means if you desire it ; but let us wait 
a little.’ I felt that fear was just as bad 


slight shake of the voice should pre- 
cipitate a ton of just balanced mat- 
ter, than that a little touch of the 
hand should set the Logan -stone 
rocking. Wo remember once stand- 
ing immediately under the glacier of 
the Hinter-rhein, and on a sudden 
calling out to the guide, who had fol- 
lowed ua from the village of Spliigen, 
and who was at a little distance 
behind us. The first word* served 
to awake stones which were deeping 
on the face of the ice, and net them 
bounding over the slope. We went 
on speaJong, our guide answering 
nothing, hut making frantic gesture* 
instead, until a larger block than 
usual, coming as from a catapult 
within a few feet of our head*, inter- 
preted hi* meaning, which was, that 
there was only safety in silence. As 
soon as we ceased to speak, the 


* We ace by the Timet that this gentleman has asoended Kont Blanc this rum- 
mer, and nuooeeded in passing twsnty hours on the summit. 
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m itraiUe from the glacier o ea sed 
aka 

The paper next in order contain* an 
account of excoraiona on the western 
side of Mont Blanc, including the 
Ool de Miaga by Mr Vaughan 
Hawkins. This paper U valuable 
u portraying difficulties experienced 
in conaequenoe of the Alpine travel- 
ler’! great enemy, u stormy weather,” 
and at the came time from showing the 
expedients to which courage anapre- 
senee of mind may reeort to make 
the beat of it, preventing otberi from 
extreme disparagement under cir- 
cumstances which are sufficiently 
common in all mountainous districts, 

Mr W. Mathews, jon., is the next 
writer. He givee on account of most 
interesting explorations in “themoun- 
tains of Bagnes, with the ascent* of 
the V£1 ah, Combin, and Graffeneire, 
and the passage of the Ool du Mont 
Rouge.” This mountain labyrinth lies 
to the right of the histone pass of 
the Great St Bernard, and the great 
height at which the Hospice is situ- 
ated mates it a most eligible start- 
ing-point for excursions into it. 

M There ore few parts of Switxerlsrui 
which more richly reward the lover* of 
Alpine scenery, and which hare boen 
hitherto bo utterly neglected, na the 
magnificent mountain-ranges which en- 
close the Ravage dofile of the Val de 
Bagnos. Six great glaoiera pour their 
fro son streams into this valley, one of 
them fa mom* as the canoe of the melan- 
choly inundation of 1818 ; and from the 
chain of the Combin, which forma its 
western barrier, and occupies the tri- 
angular space between the two branches 
of the Dran so, risee a great alp, a hundred 
feet higher than the Finsteraarhorn. Yet 
not one in every hundred of the crowds 
of tourists, who flock every year to the 
St Bernard Hospice, turns aside at 8cm- 
bcanchier into the Val de B&gnaa, and 
of these scarcely any one has explored 
the anow-basin of Corbassibre, or wan- 
dered over the ice-fid da of Chermontane ; 
while thorn writers who have made the 
passage of the Col de Fenfitre, have in- 
variably described the ‘ inaooestlble pre- 
cipices of the Combin * with the sort of 
hopeless feeling with which they might 
have spoken of the mountains of Sikkim 
or Nepauh” 

The H inaccessible ” CJombin wu 
surmounted by Mr Mathews w in six 
hours of easy walking (?) from Cor- 
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bassiere 1 ” The remarks which con- 
clude this moat interesting account 
of high rambles will meet with a 
ready response from all sympathetic 
readers. 

u To those who feel wearied — ai who 
does not at times T— with the osassless 
mill-work of England, in the ninetssoth 
century, thore is no medicine so soothing, 
both to mind and body, as Alpine travel, 
affording as it does interesting observa- 
tion and healthy enjoyment for the pre- 
sent, and pleasant memories for ths time 
to oome. . . . 

"Very many happy days have I spent 
among the ‘ peaks, and peases, and gla- 
ciers ' of tho Alps, but I look back upon 
none of thorn with feelings of such grout 
satisfaction aa upon those in whioh I 
wandered among tho unknown fmstnossee 
of the ' Montagnee de Bagnes.’ ” 

Within the four last years the 
popularity of Ohamotmy has been 
eclipsed by that of Zermatt, chiefly, 
we suppose, in conaequenoe of the 
neighbourhood of the still nnacaled 
Matterhorn. Whether this mountain 
will remain or not the real Jnngfran 
of the Alps, is a question which will 
doubtless soon be resolved. 

By comparing the narratives given 
in thiflvolumo,weob8erve that almost 
all the more important peaks have 
been sealed, or are oonsiuered scale- 
able, from some side or other. These 
very glaciers and snow-fields which 
festoon the aides of the aiguilles, and 
present so many dangers and diffi- 
culties to the traveller, have never- 
thelesa furnished him with paths 
which, though seldom easy, are gener- 
ally practicable. We have observed 
in many place* rocks — not mountains 
— of the same character of the Mat- 
terhorn. We speak here at second- 
hand, never having seen the Matter- 
horn ourselves bat at a great dis- 
tance. The Matterhorn is rather a 
rock than a mountain — the highest 
rock in Europe, as Mont Blanc is the 
highest mountain. It* nreeipices 
appeatr to be practicable only by the 
same process by which precipices of 
equal slope are surmounted or passed 
when they consist of ice or ntvt — 
that is, by cutting steps in them. 
But, a* in the case of the Matterhorn, 
the problem seems to be how to climb 
sheer steps of nearly smooth rock ■ 
the process would be a most aimcult 
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and tedioca one. Some one mart of 
DeoMdtj go flrat, and, after cutting 
a* many itepe as po»bie at a time, 
oo me back the way be came. It 
might be poadbJe to plant the pin of 
a rope securely in some chink, or to 
drive it into tie solid rock ; and the 
next ascent might be made with help 
of the rope. We shall doubtless hear 
of something of the kind being done 
or attempted soon ; for there is a oer- 
tain class of British travellers who 
would risk life for the sake of a 
successful asoent of the Matterhorn, 
Whether the result would iurtify the 
peril, is a question for their deter- 
mination, not for ours. If to risk life 
for mere national or personal glory be 
justifiable, we should prefer such a 
path to glory to that one which lay 
over the hecatombs of Solferino, The 
fifth chapter of our book contains an 
account of a journey from Zermatt to 
the Val d’Anniviers, by the Trift 
Pass, by Mr Hinchliff. The great 
difficulties of the asoent of tho Col 
were successfully surmounted, and 
the party found an anchorage on an 
open plateau of ncvc on the descent. 

“ The provision knapsacks wore emp- 
tied and used as wats; bottles of red 
wine were stock upright in tlie snow ; 
a goodly leg of mutton on its sheet of 
paper formed the centre, garnished with 
hard eggs and bread and cheese, round 
whioh we ranged ourselves in a oircle. 
High festival was held under the deep- 
blue li on vena; and now aud then, as we 
looked up at the wondrous wall of rocks 
whioh we had descended, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the viotory with a 
quiet nod indicative of satisfaction, 
M. Seiler’s beautiful oranges supplied 
the rare luxury of a deaaert, ana we 
were just in the full eiyojmont of the 
delicacy when a booming sound, like 
the diachaigs of a gun far over our 
heads, made us all at onoe glance up- 
ward! to the top of the Trifthoru, 
Close to its craggy summit hung a cloud 
of dust like dirty smoke, and In a few 
seconds another and a larger one burst 
forth several hundred feet lower. A 
glance through the teleaoope showed 
that the fall of rocks had commenced, 
and the fragments were leaping down 
from ledge to ledge in a series of oas- 
oadee. Each blook dashad off others at 
every point of contact, and the uproar 
became trem codons ; thousands of frag- 
ments, making every variety of noise 
anoordhiff to their alar, and nroduointr 
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tbs affect of a lira of musketry and 
artillery combined, thundered down- 
wards from so great a height, that we 
waited anxiously for soma considerable 
time to see them reach the snow-field 
below. As nearly as we oould estimate 
the distance, w* were firs hundred yards 
from the base of the rocks, so that we 
thought that come what might we were 
in a tolerably aeoure position. At last 
we saw many of the blocks plunge into 
the snow after taking their last fearful 
leap ; presently much larger fragments 
followed, taking proportionably larger 
bounda. The noise grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and huge blocks began to fall so 
near to us that we jumped to our feet, 
determined to dodge them to the beat 
of our ability. 'Look out 1’ cried some 
one, and we opened out right and left 
at the approach of a monster, evidently 
weighing many hundredweight, which 
waa coming right at us like a huge shell 
fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy 
thud not more than twenty feet from 
ua, scattering lumps of snow into the 
circle where we had just been dining; 
but scarcely had we begun to recover 
from our astonishment, when a still 
larger rock flew exactly over our heads 
to a distance of two hundred yards 
beyond us. The malice of the Trifthoru 
now seemed to have done its wont. 
The fact was that the foil bad taken 
place too near to the line of our descent 
for the remembrance of it to be alto- 
gether pleasant," 

The situation in which Mr Hinch- 
liff and his companions stood under 
fire on this occasion, brings to our 
memory an occasion when two tour- 
ists, standing on the plateau which 
connects the two Glyders in North 
Wales, by unthinkingly rolling a 
small stone over the brink of a pre- 
cipice above Llyn Idwal, were the 
agents in a similar catastrophe. As 
it grew to a climax, they felt as if 
the guilt of blood would be on their 
heads should any adventurous wight 
be exploring the very sequestered 
valley below, and made a solemn 
resolution never again to repeat a 
similar experiment The effects were 
much those so graphically described 
by Mr Hinchliff 

The next excursion — “ Paso of the 
Schwarxo Thor from Zermatt to 
Ayaa,” by the editor— is one erf the 
most interesting in the whole book, 
and there is great freshness and 
nriounnlitv in the dAfurriirtdmia 
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“ The tWw from the western alop* o t 
tit* Eiffel, dow well known to moat owfa 
tourists, iodudea the range o t peek* 
from the Matterhorn to the WoWtorn, 
with the glaciers by which they in be* 
girt. The moon hid rben ; the valley 
below, and all the leaver hollow*, ware 
filled with a bluish hue that stretched 
screes to the beat of ,the oppoait* peaks, 
not forming, a* olouds do, an opaque 
floor oo which they could aeecn to rest, 
but rather a dim mysterious depth, into 
which they plunged to an immeoaurable 
distance. The great peak* end glacier* 
ahone with a glory that teemed all their 
own ; not sparkling in the broad moon- 
light, but beaming forth a calm ineffable 
brill ianoe, high aloft in the ether, far 
above the dwelling* of mankind. Chief 
of them all, the astounding peak of the 
Matterhorn, that stupendous obeliak 
whose form deflea the boldest i pecula- 
tion! of the geologist — gleaming more 
brightly for some freeh mow that retted, 
on every furrow of its surface — towered 
upward into the tky. All men, even 
the leeat poetical, are variously im- 
pressed by such scenes ea these, and the 
mind is involuntarily carried back to 
aomo scene of wonder and mystery that 
In early life has fixed its image on the 
imagination. My own fancy on that 
night recalled a half- remembered talc of 
tho Scandinavian Sagas, wherein the 
injthioal hero breaks into the assembly 
of the gods, where they alt in solemn 
conclave, fixed in deep slumber, with 
long white beards descending to the 
ground. Some such night-econo, amid 
the wild mountains of Norway, may 
have suggested the picture to the old 
no^tho^^b*^d/ , 

Observations follow in a spirit ai 
well poetic as scientific on colour 
and twilight and ourtain mountain 
effects, the like of which we remem- 
bered to have seen in the short sum- 
mer nights of Scandinavia. The fact 
is, tint the elevation of the High AJpe 
places the observer nearer the sun, 
and makes the day longer in propor- 
tion to the latitude. In the AJpe, 
altitude, and not latitude, determine* 
in a measure the day and night, &b 
place as well aa time determines the 
season of the year. It is summer at 
Ohamouny when it is mid-winter on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Even 
the ordinary tourist who has slept 
on the High! or the Faulhon^ and 
obtained a favourable sunrise, is ac- 
quainted with the lordy phenome- 
non called the Alpine rose. 
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* Jnxt Wor* mxriss ws bad reached 
the Rothi Kumme, the steep slope over 
the Gomer Glader, whocoe the range of 
Monte Ro*a ie visible In it* whole extent, 
when a new object of Interest presented 
itaelfi To the eye, the air around us 
had appeared perfectly dear, and with- 
out the slightest tinge of vapour, when 
suddenly the lower aooe between us and 
the opposite range became suffused with 
a roay flush that was accompanied with 
an evident diminution of transparency ; 
this appeared to be strictly limited with- 
in a definite thickness of the atmosphere, 
extending to a height of about 15,000 
feet. At the moment when the change 
took plaoe, my cyoa were turned to the 
eouth-weet, over the Mattexjoch, as if a 
giuse veil had euddeuly been placed be- 
tween the eye and the distant sky, and 
ol early showing that the tint waa pro- 
duced in the lower and not the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. Moat travel- 
ler* in mountain countries are familiar 
with this phenomenon, but few hare had 
eo favourable an opportunity to observe 
it in the region where it ie produoed. It 
Appear* to mo to bo one amongst numer- 
ous indications that vapour contained 
in the atmosphere in a utate of rest lisa 
a tondoncy to dinpoee iteelf in horizontal 
at rata of unequal d enmity. The exquisite 
tint which is seen in the Alps about ten 
minutes after sunset, and lose oommonly 
before sunriao, mrty probably be caused 
by the reflection of the sun’i ray* from 
the under surface of some of theee strata 
lying considerably above tho level at 
wbioh the rosy glow becomes visible," 

Well may the author of this pas- 
sage enthusiasti cally exclaim — 

"What enjoyment is to be compared 
to an early walk over one of these great 
glacier* of the Alps, amid the deep 
lilenoe of Nature, surrounded by some 
of her aublimest objects, the morning air 
Infusing vigour and elasticity into every 
nerve and muscle, the eye unwearied, the 
uk In cool, and the whole frame tingling 
with Joyous anticipation of the adven- 
ture* that the day may bring forth I " 

And there is marie m well a* 
painting and poetry in tbe ice-world, 

“ On a audden, as if from acme prodi- 
gious distance, there fall upon my ear 
the sound of mniical instruments, pure 
and clear, hut barely distinguishable. 

I halted and L»U»ed : there could be no 
doubt, there was the boating of a drum, 
and from time to time the sound of 
braes instruments. I asked M at hia a, 
who now came up, what be thought of 
it, but he bad no idea of the mum. 
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Than r*tn«mb«ring tb*t mwcu p a ring 
the ntgtrt st the Grand* Holsts h»v* 
dsckrsd that they heard the ohuroh 
ball, and even the barking of dogs, at 
Eotr#ree or Cormayeur, I straight ima- 
gtnsd that they wars oelsbrating a feata 
in soma of the ralleya on the Piedmonts 
ema aide of Hoots Boss, from which 
direction the sound* teemed to come. 
We moved on, and the Bonn da con- 
tinued, becoming rapidly more intense, 
and soon u wa approached a deep nar- 
row crevasse, the mystery was explained, 
u At a considerable depth below us, a 
trickling streamlet in the interior of the 
glacier fell from one ledge of ioe to 
another ; the crevasse under our feet 
played the part of an organ-pipe, and 
the elastio mu* of ios struck by the de- 
scending rill produced sonorous vibra- 
tions. Two interesting oouelusionn fol- 
lowed from this charming experiment in 
the laboratory of the glacier. First, 
that the movement of water in the in- 
terior of a glacier ia not stopped at night, 
and hence that a sharp frost probably 
does not penetrate very far below the 
surfaoe ; second, that the formation of 
fissures transversely to the direction of 
the veined structure, and parallel to the 
surface of the glacier, is not confined to 
the lowor extremity of a glacior, where 
such fissures oro constantly soon in nml 
above the roof of the cavern whence 
the glacier torrent flows, but may pro- 
bably extend in many directions through- 
out the glacier. 1 had often suspected 
that the water which percolate* the ico 
in warm weather, finds hero and there a 
ohnnnel along nearly horisonUl surfaces 
in the interior of the glacier: but during 
the day-time the sound of running water 
is heard in so many directions that it Ib 
impossible for the onr to follow any 
single stroamlet ; now, howovor, in the 
alienee of the surface I could distinctly 
assure myself that the atreamlet below 
ran along a slightly-iDolinod bod nntil it 
reaohed the crovasae, from which it fell 
to a lower level in the interior of the 
glacier," 

The paper from which these quota- 
tions are taken contains an jiccount 
of a moat adventurous excursion by 
the author, who was unfortunntely 
accompanied by a guide whose nerve 
was scarcely equal to the task. It 
is impossible, without the aid of the 
engravings, to give a just idea of the 
difficulties encountered in passing 
certain pyramids or pinnacle* of ice, 
some eighty feet high, and each 
capped or oewigged with snow and 
pendant icicleaTo avoid the stoep- 
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dmi of the slopes, some sixty de- 
grees, it was necessary to pass under 
the icicles of the summit, carefully 
avoiding touching them, lest the 
whole mast should oome down on 
their heads- and in one instance, 
because an ice precipice barred ad- 
vance, it was necessary to return 
from the top and pass at a level 
along the face of the cliff This we 
see the traveller and his guide in the 
engraving accomplishing, tied to- 
gether by a rope. Whether this is 
advisable in such situations is a 
question with Alpine traveller*. 
Where it is necessary for each to 
plant his foot in the steps made by 
those who have gone before, and 
when a false step would insure de- 
struction to the unattached indivi- 
dual, it bos been argued that the 
rope would only drag down the rest 
in case of a slip. It has been argued 
on the other side, that although a per- 
son would not be able to stop him- 
self, the momentum of the slide is 
but moderate at first, and the weight 
of the person who had slipped could 
generally be checked by the slight- 
est additional assistance to his own 
efforts at Belf- preservation. The 
case of a guide at the wall of the 
Strahl-eck, who held up three men 
who had slipped, seems a strong in- 
stance in corroboration of this view. 
A place for making the experiment 
would certainly be the “mfir bpou- 
vantuble” or “mflr de la cotd^ of 
Mont Blanc, which is eo well de- 
scribed by Mr Albert Smith and his 
artist We recollect crossing a simi- 
lar place, the BriSohe de Roland in 
the Pyrenees, where a false itep 
would have sent any one of the party 
over the precipices of the Cirque de 
Gavamia Ono of the party, who 
was rather nervous, acknowledged 
that the alpenstock of the guide held 
behind him gave a sense of security • 
a rope would, of course, neutralise 
Btill Further the feeling of isolation. 

Mr Llewellin Davie* follows suit 
in the same magnificent neighbour- 
hood, ascending one of the Mischa- 
bel-homer called the Dom. The 
name suggests a mountain like Mont 
Blanc, but the mountain figured in 
the chromo-lithograph is a peak ; so 
we suppose the Dame to imply the 
Oath edral, as the German Domkirch e, 
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or simply Dom, denotes. Mr Davies 
speaks with great rapture of the 
•new from the top. 

“ Tbou who spirit riightbngiy of th« 
advantages Co be g*fn#d by ascending to 
tbe highest points, do not know what it 
is to h« mountain-top* spread out be- 
neath you, aim oat like the atari of heaven 
for multitud*. The greater rang** rise 
in mighty curvaa and backbones, ridged 
with shining points, and give distil notion 
to the eoene; out in that country of Alps, 
whererer you look, there is a field of 
mountains : the higher you rise, tha more 
magnificent i» the panorama you com- 
mand.” 

The Alleleinhom lie* to the south 
of Mr Davie*’ route, and is described 
by Mr Arne*, who also musters tho 
fletschhorn, “no doubt familiar in 
appearance, if not by name, to those 
who have croesed the Simplon Pass 
in fine weather.” As a little change 
from tho beauties and sublimities of 
Mr Ball and others, we may extract 
some face the from Mr Ames’s narra- 
tive The incidents in question oc- 
curred on passing a night in a chalet 
on the Trift Alp, whore tho travellers 
found a merry party. 

u My companion* ware lialf nndrewod, 
snd I was flniahing a oigar outride, when 
I became awaro of suppressed whimper- 
ing* and tittering* in the immediate 
neighbourhood— sounds which, on fur- 
ther investigation, proved to emanate 
from a juvenile group of the female 
population oollootod at the ooraerof the 
next hut, and apparently watching with 
greet interoat the mysterious prooees of 
going to bed, as practised by the English 
nation generally. After a little compli- 
mentary 'chaff/ and one or two songs 
from them, very fairly »ung, and con- 
taining invariably some reference to a 
‘ sohlttsli ’ (sweetheart), I joined the rest 
of the party, undressed, and, being the 
lost, aocordmg to the good old role, put 
out the light. No sooner had I stepped 
into bed than a crash ensued, and I sud- 
denly found myself half-buried under a 
duotio heap of disorganised bed clothe*, 
the bolster occupying the poet of honour 
on the top of my head. The treacherous 
fabric had given way at the foot of the 
b*d, owing, no doubt, to the substratum 
of logs haring been arranged in soma 
position of unstable equilibrium. A mo- 
mentary rilaooe of astonishment was fol- 
lowed by peals of laughter from my mor* 
fortunate companions, till two guide*, at- 
tracted bv til* noise, made their sppear- 
*no* with a lantern, and commenced 
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th* work of restoration, which was soon 
completed in * mor* solid and trust- 
worthy form, not, however, without sun- 
dry incursions of the fair sax, whose cu- 
riosity waa proof against my extreme 
dbMbilU. The situation, as revealed by 
the sudden light of the lantern, waa no 
doebt' supremely ludicrous, but was not 
precisely the kind of epeotoole for the 
oontamplutiDD of ismale friends, and they 
were repelled aooordingly. It did not 
occur to me it the fcm*, out I hav* my 
suspicion*, that those in no cent damsel* 
were privy to the catastrophe, and had, 
of maiifr prepnue i unsettled the founda- 
tions of tho couch.” 

This incident strongly remind* ua 
of some of our friends Scandinavian 
experiences. Mother Eve’* daughters 
have a family likeness all over the 
world. 

The next narratives lead ns across 
the valley of the Rhone to the well- 
known (at a distance) Bernese Ober- 
land. Every Swiss tourist knows the 
magnificent jiunorama Been from the 
high places about Berne, and deriv- 
ing it* chief interest from the range 
of snowy peaks in the south, with 
their high - Bounding and romantic 
names. Yet those old acquaintance* 
of the traveller have even yet some un- 
explored recesses, and Messrs Ander- 
son, Ball, Hardy, and Banbury show 
by their narratives how much that is 
new may be found by men possess- 
ing legs, hands, and eye*, ana wit to 
use them, even in the most familiar 
country. This range would doubtless 
have been better known before, but 
that its recesses have been protected 
by what Tacitus would have called 
“ ancient superstition.” People ceased 
to trouble themselves about what waa 
universally regarded by the natives 
as utterly inaccessible. Our country- 
men have now accustomed them- 
selves to receivo the accounts of the 
native* u cum grauo solift,” and rely 
upon themselves for obtaining accu- 
rate information, since they have 
found that Englishmen, many of 
them leading in general the sedentary 
lives of cities, havq been able to show 
the born mountaineers the way over 
their own mountains. Mr Hardy has 
scaled the Peak of Darkness, and 
drawn aside tho veil ; and tho great 
Aletsch glacier, one. of the most re- 
markable polar region* in the tem- 
perate zone, ha* been traversed and 
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observed by more than one tourist 
There i* no ressoo it should not be 
thoroughly explored by scientific men, 
u it seems to present fewer difficul- 
ties, combined with finer characteris- 
tics, than most other giadon. Mr 
Hinchliff haj seen the wonders of the 
Wildstrubel and Oldenhorn, the lat- 
ter being the principal p«ak of the 
remarkable Diahlerexa. This m con- 
tain ie well remembered by ns, a* 
contrwtiug with its ragged grand- 
eur* the Arcadian scenery of the V al- 
lfee dee Ormons, which is ascended 
from Aigle in the valley of the 
Rhone, and than which there ia not 
a region of more peaceful loveliness 
in the whole of Switzerland. Messrs 
Kennedy and Hardv next astonish 
us with the fact of their having sur- 
vived u » night - adventure on the 
Bristen stock,* a mountain overhang- 
ing the entrance to the St Gothard 
Pass above Amsteg, where the ad- 
venturous tourists were obliged to 
sleep by turns locked in each other’s 
arms, to avoid their falling over a 
precipice— like the babes in the wood, 
out without the wood, the robins, or 
the leaves. Lastly, Mr Forster take* 
a flight to the little-known Alps of 
Canton Glaring making the baths of 
Stachelberg his headquarters, and 
visiting the famous Martins] och or 
Martins Hole, a round tunnel over 
the Segnes Pass, through which a 
beam of the sun descends into the 
valley at certain seasons. Ebel, he 
saysj imagines the name to be a cor- 
ruption of Mortis Loch, “ because the 
sun shines through it on the steeple 
of the church at Elm, in the months 
of March and September ” But we 
should rather connect it with the ad- 
ventures of St Martin, who gives his 
name to the Martinswand in the Aus- 
trian Alps, and who, from the high- 
flying propensities of his Holiness, 
ought certainly to be adopted as their 
patron by such member* of the Alpine 
Club as happen to be of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

Rather valuable to geologists than 
mere trsvelier* are tie remarks on 
the old glaciers of Switzerland and 
North Wales. All Switzerland must 
onoe have presented a scene like that 
seen in the extreme north- west by 
Kane, and mentioned in his Arctic 
Exploration s, where the stupendous 
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supposed to bridge Greenland and 
America; and North Wales must oace 
have been, with lower elevation*, 
much what Switzerland is now. Be- 
ing directed to the facts mentioned 
in this chapter, the most superficial 
observer may verify them, as we can 
attest from our own experience. The 
glens of Cwm Trifaen and Owm 
Llafkr are especially interesting, ss 
showing the paths of old-worldglft- 
ciera, and thus North Wales is the 
complement to Switzerland, discover- 
ing the features of those glacier bases 
which are as yet unxevealed to human 
eye. The chapter on Etna, by Mr 
Hardy, concludes the narratives of 
excursions, by way of showing the 
catholicity of the aspirations of the 
Alpine Olab ; and Mr Ball obligingly 
publishes suggestions for Alpine tra- 
vellers, as to measures of precaution 
and equipment, which *how r that the 
Club have no wish to restrict the 
enjoyment of their highland pre- 
serves. There is an even level of good 
writing in this book, because the 
writers write from the abundance of 
their hearts, and apparently, with a 
general absence of intellectual effort, 
describe the physical exertions they 
have made. The real secret of good 
writingj as we all know, is to have 
something to write about Then there 
will be no necessity of raising a quee* 
tion of Latin or Saxon phraseology. 
The idea will clothe itself of itself In 
the most expropriate form of verna- 
cular. With regard to the outward 
form of the volume, we may say that 
the first-born of the Alpine Club en- 
cases a sound mind in a sound body : 
and more than this, that its outworn 
favour is decidedly prepossessing. It 
is equally a book tor tha drawing- 
room or library table. To give on idea 
of the pains bestowed on it, we have 
only to mention that it contains nine 
maps, eight chromo- lithographs, and 
twenty-tnree woodcuts, all of merit, 
especially the maps. The chromo- 
lithographs, though good, are hard- 
ly adequate to the expression of 
the vastneaa of Alpine scenery; but 
it must be remembered that this 
beautiful branch of art is still in its 
infancy ; and where so much depends 
on the faintest nuance* of oolour and 
chiaro-oscuro, the wonder is that so 
much has been done with so oompw 
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We could hare wished to hare 
been able to include in the nine re- 
view, acme othen of the hoat of 
Alpine books that have been lately 
presented to the public ; and if we 
had before us Mr Coleman*! Scout 
fi'on tke Snow-fieldt, we might be 
able to judge still better than from 
the unpretentious ill tut rations of 
Peak*, Pasaety and Glacier*, what art 
has been ahle to achieve in scene* 
as yet nearly unvisited by the pro- 
fessional artist But the book in our 
hands suffice* to show bow engrossing 
is the passion for mountain-climb- 
ing, ana how fast our ooxmtrymen 
are beoozning bitten with the delight- 
ful infection. Without thought of re- 
sults, the movement has taken place, 
bat doubtless groat result* may flow 
oat of it. For this end, organuation 
is necessary, and is found in the pro- 
spectus of the Alpine Club. We pro- 
phesy that, amongst men of intelli- 

C ice as well as spirit, this will soon 
one of the most popular of all the 
clnbs ; though whether, as it has the 
free entree of all the mighty palaces 
of nature, it will care to build itself n 
house made with hands in Pall Mall, 
may long be a iiuestion. 

There ib another way of visiting Al- 
pine regions, which the Alpine Club, 
with their lofty aspirations, would 
probably despise, but which is more 
attractive to ordinary people, and even 
to those who love f to a certain de- 
gree, danger and difficulty, possesses 
peculiar advantages, especially in the 
matter of independence. Mr King’s 
Jt<Uian Valley* of the Alp*, and the 
Lady't Tour ixutnd Monte Rota, 
prove how much may be Been in 
place* not inaccessible to ladies ; and 
we know well that to the really 
poetic or artistic insight little is 
gained by novelty or strangeness, 
but that the universe itself is ever 
novel and strange in. all its aspects 
to those who keep their eyes open. 
We know nothing more charming 
than unencumbered and unattended 
pedestrian excursions in mountain 
regions, no medicine for mind or 
body of more universal efficacy. The 
charms of nature increase to the 
lovers of nature as time goes on, 
and do not grow old with their age. 
And the splendours of Alps and 
Pyrenees have only served to give us 
a fresher sect in the enjoyment of 
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our home mountains. And connected 
with these low elevations there is a 
pleasure scarcely known at inaccess- 
ible heights, or where the continuity 
of altitude is broken. We mean the 
long upland walks along the crests 
of mils. Such a walk we accom- 
plished on a glorious day in the sum- 
mer of 1858, with delight never to 
be forgot ten. It began with the as- 
cent or Sea Fell Pikes from Waatdale 
Head, and then continued over the 
crest of LangdaJe, behind Langdale 
Pikes, over Borrowdale Fells, Sown 
Eadale, to Grasmere. The little dif- 
ficulty of finding the way over the 
Fells gave a fillip of excitement to 
the walk. But the purity of the air 
was not to be surpassed. It seemed 
all oxygen or oaone. Another such 
walk preceded it by two day*j be- 
ginning with a steep climb of the 
Red Pike from But term ere, and tak- 
ing the tope in succession to Sty 
Head Pase. In North Wale*, also, 
we recollect many such rambles, the 
finest of which was the tour* of 
Carnedd David and Llewellin, and 
the top of the Glyderi, following 
the heights to Capel Cwrig. In the 
Alp* and Pyrenees we have ever 
found the greatest delight in visiting 
the least-trodden route*, although 
these were not always the more dan- 
roua. Alpine dangers are not to 
encountered alone, or without cer- 
tain precautionfl which reduce them 
to a minimum. A melancholy in- 
Btance hnajuat occurred, recorded in 
the Timet by & correepondent whose 
letter bears date, Zermatt, August 
18. A Russian gentleman, by 
name Edouard de la Grotte, has 
perished miserably in a crevasse on 
the Findelen glacier. He waa at- 
tended by two Zermatt guide*, but 
scornfully refused to take an at]>en- 
stock ■ and though a rope waa passed 
round his body, it only appeared to 
have been looped round toe arms of 
the guide*. According to the guide* ’ 
account, ho slipped into a crevasse, 
and the rope breaking «hort at each 
side of him, they were not able to 
recover him. The crevasse was of 
peculiar form, narrow at the top, 
then widening and then contracting 
again ftrtber down. The unfortu- 
nate m an appears to have fallen some 
sixty feet, and then to have become 
wedged with his head somewhat 
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lower than hia body. While the 
dunwy puide* were trying to reach 
him with too abort * length of rope, 
haying been at the trouble to make 
two journey* for them, the poor man 
died, having been graauaUr and eon- 
eciooily frozen to death The warmth 
of hia body had occasioned at firat 
hl» linking a few feet farther, and 
then the odd of the glacier overcom- 
ing him. he was fro ten in, and aa be 
would then have been slowly crashed 
by the expansion of the ioe, it is hoped 
that death terminated his ■ offerings 
before this last torture. The guides, 
whoae conduct appears throughout 
to have been characterised by care- 
lessness and want of presence of 
mind, appear to have laid themselves 
open to suspicion on account of the 
appearance presented by the broken 
ends of the rope. It is possible that 
their negligent hold of the traveller 
gave way at onoe to the weight of 
his body, and that they cat the rope 
at the places where they said it had 
Veen broken, to save their reputation 
for trustworthiness.* This accident 
was followed at no long interval by 
OD6 still more distressing to home 
readers, as the subject of it was an 
eminent member of the University 
of Cambridge. We allude to the 
melancholy death of Archdeacon 
Hardwicke, by falling down a Btoep 
place in the Pyrenees, near the Ba- 
gnhres de Luchon. Having probably 
been over the ground ourselves in 
returning by a by-way from the 
Port de Venasque, we cannot think 
that the accident was caused by any 
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peculiar dangers or difficulties exist- 
ing there. The venerable gentleman 
was an experienced Alpine traveller, 
and the apparent ease of his route 
may have rendered him leaf cautious 
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The former instance, which seem* 
more to the purpose, would be any- 
thing but discouraging to real Alpine 
travellers. It simply shows what 
security may be attained by certain 
precautions, the neglect of which may 
easily be fatal It is astonishing 
considering the appearance and real 
nature oftnese difficulties, how very 
fow accidents have hitherto occurred 
in the high Alp*. Nevertheless, it i* 
to be esteemed a national honour, 
that most of those peaks hitherto 
considered inaccessible, and many of 
those passes hitherto considered im- 
passable, have yielded to the courage 
and perseverance of those islanders, 
whoee still more daring and enduring 
countrymen have passed the ooatinn- 
oub night of the Arctic winter in dark- 
ness and suffering, to solve problems 
not much more important ; or endured 
the torture of thirst in the burning 
deserts of Central Africa, with an ena 
and purpose avowedly and really ffigh- 
er, but in no dissimilar spirit 'While 
France, actually more old-fashioned 
in her ways, still pants for that mil- 
itary fame of which the world has 
heard so much before. Great Britain 
strives for newer and bloodless lau- 
rels, and seekg, according to the 
Creator’s sanction, to assert the su- 
premacy of Man less over his bro- 
ther than over material Nature. 


* Since this article wo* written, a letter hs* appeared in the Times, from one of 
the members of the Alpine Club, whoee remarks soom to corroborate our conjecture 
u to the death of the Russian gontlcman at Zermatt : — “ He fell down because 
there was not a sufficient length of rope. The fact of the shortness of the rope is 
sufficiently proved by the manner in which they used it. They tied the gentleman 
round the body, as is usual; but instead, of fastening themselvee in the same manner, 
they, evidently with the intention of making the rope cover agreater apace of ground, 
simply hold it in their hands, each taking one end of it. Now, sir, is it not almost 
certain, that auppoaing the man in the middle to fall, the other two are unable to 
hold on to the rope, and it slips from their hands with the jerk 1 And this, I believe, 
happened In this parti onlsr c«se. Tho rope was too short, so the guides held the 
ends of it in their hands, and when the gentleman between them fell, they were 
unable, in oomsequenoe of the jerk, to keep their hold. They aay the rope broke. 
I am inclined to doubt it.’ There Is, however, an obvious difficulty in thm theory 
as to how it came to pas* that the rope was not carried into the crevasse with the 
gentleman. It may have slipped from the hand of one guide first, then, being 
Iooeeiy bound, have detached itself from the body, or the guides may have neglected 
to tie the traveller at all 
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Among the nunj delusions preva- 
lent in the ordinary imagination, 
there are few more groundless than 
the popular northern idea of Italian 
climate— that idea which neither fact 
nor descriptions can dissipate, and 
which every honest English fancy 
believes in devoutly, let travellers 
say what they will. Thus we go on 
with melancholy persistence, but 
faith unfailing, carrying the delicate 
bloasozna we love best to brave out 
the buffets of winter amidst the 
countless cross-draughts and chill 
paved floors of Italian apartments, 
where onr complaints are set down 
to the score of English egotism and 
helplessness by a people much more 
ivon to the savage placidity of en- 
oranoe than to any possibility of 
reform. But if Boreas blows shrill 
in the TiviiwiUara at one season, 
and suffocates his breathless victims 
with the sirocco at another, there u a 
steady spring brilliance in the Italian 
■ky which restores one to that half- 
forgotten onioyment of May, which 
our grandfathers used to have, or to 
say they had, but of which we, in our 
island have certainly uf late days 
lost all socurity. July and August 
iu Italy are months to be gasped 
through, and endured as one best can. 
But there is a May— the fact is indis- 
putable— and for those who love that 
month of the poets, it is something 
to know that it survives somewhere. 
May, bright, fresh, serene, and sweet, 
witn skies of deep untronblcd arure, 
steadily Bliining through starry night 
and sunny day — familiar honeysucide 
and wild-roses bursting upon all the 
hedges— the rich red glow of the 
pomegranate blossom burning amidst 
its cool deep shade of leaves — the com 
ripe and golden — the vines tender 
and young, . the grey sweet olives 
lending a singular calm and com- 
posure to the landscape with their 
mild neutral uncertainty of tone — and 
not a cloud, save now and then a 
sunny puff of white, like the wing or 
the robe of some chance angel, upon 
the untroubled depth of sky, Buch 
was the Roman May which shone 
this year over all the melancholy 
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plain and rich hills that surround 
the everlasting city. Distant echoes 
of french cannon, and prognostica- 
tions of Italian tumult, not yet real- 
ised so far south, had darkened the 
air with its annual enormous swal- 
low-flight of home- returning tourists 
rather more precipitately than usual ; 
and “ Rome was empty,” something 
as London is in September, when we 
took our early way to the sea-side. 
The emptiness of Rome makes itself 
visible by the shutting up of great 
hotels, and the dismantling of shop* 
frequented by those Forestieri or wan- 
dering barbarians who bring toll to 
the old mistress of the world, by the 
languor and leisure of certain street* 
recognised as tho foreigners’, or rather 
the Englisli, quarter— and not least 
by the totld desertion of all the 
sights which a leisurely pilgrim, 
unappalled by visions of malaria, 
may enjoy if ho wills with all the 
privacy aud leisure of their owner, 
now that tho season ia over, and 
Murray no longer drives along the 
Oorso, a sacred ensign, in one out of 
every two or three carriages, and 
marches into church and gallery 
under everbody’e arm We (Ed not 
remain, however, to enjoy this mono- 
poly of some of the best things in the 
world ; but as we were not going to 
England with all the rest of the bar- 
barous people, we went to the sea-side. 

Our way lay across the Campagua 
in all the early glory of the May 
morning. The noble desolate arches 
of the old aqueduct striding over the 
wonderful fiat before us, and the fields 
on either side aglow with all the col- 
ours which nature unassisted puts 
into her flowers. No groat things of 
flowers either— brill hint red poppiea, 
purple mallows, dainty wreaths of 
the tiny convolvulus — white-bells 
of namelose magnificence growing 
upon coarse weeu-buehefl, tmd this- 
tle-heads purple and yellow, but so 
matted and grown together, with 
their minute invisible under-layer of 
pimpernel and celandine, that the 
whole looks like a close carpet of 
varied colour. There is scarcely a 
tree in the landscape, save those dis- 
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tut clouds of foliage upon the bills, 
and a chance needling here and there 
about tone ruin — nor a house save 
the pathetic fragment* of house*, 
b*ilfc in the times before malaria, 
when people were. not afraid of the 
Cainpagna ; — but if there are neither 
house* nor tree*, there are shadow* 
falling, and flitting, and changing by 
some unseen agency, stretching in 
long blue lines into the distance, 
flying like some invisible breath over 
the great silent plain, where nothing 
else, save here and there a troop of 
grey wild cattle, seems to move or 
breathe. The white towers of the 
Alban hills glanoo out among their 
trees at half-a-doxen different alti- 
tudes, one appearing after another as 
the road turns. Such is the first half 
of the way ; then we are turned adrift 
at an Oiteria for a couple of hours 
while the horses rest, and the heat of 
noon subsides. The Osteria is a farm- 
steading as well, and wealthy in its 
way. Up-atairs there is a Camera di 
Pranto , with a great hoop of oom in 
one corner, and some rude tables and 
chairs at the other, where wo have 
maccaroni, bread and butter, thin 
wine, and anchovies set ont for ua 
in such fashion os a wayside “public’’ 
uses in the Papal States. The next 
room is a dark bedchamber, withuut 
any means either of light or ventila- 
tion save the door. Entering hero on 
a voyage of disoovery, you are be- 
wildered by a luddein gleam of eyes 
and flickering motion. It is not a 
pigeon — the pigeons are in the third 
room, the best bedroom, in company 
with a promising family of chickens. 
If you open the door a little wider, 
you will see on that enormous bed, big 
enough to contain a family, and high 
enough for a funereal couch of state, 
two smallest babies, one, poor little 
soul ! broad awake as only babies know 
how to bej unbelievably good and 
contented m it* dark prison, its 
bright eyes twinkling towards the 
welcome light — the otner decorously 
asleep. There they lie, tie poor little 
twins, whom a liberal Providence has 
bestowed upon the busy hostess of 
Fontana di papa. What can the 
good woman do T She has three- and 
four-year-olds downstairs, at the age 
of mischief, who must be looked after 
to a oertaia extent — not to say all 
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her farm, and her guests, and her 
maocaroni to attend to. So the 
babies are wisely beatowed in the 
vast parental bed, no fear of vigorous 
kick or tumble alarming the mother, 
who has done them up in twaddling - 
bandi this morning, and left them m 
the dark till it is tame to attend to 
their reasonable necessities. If they 
choose to cry unreasonably for 
amusement or “distraction, they 
are happily too far off to distract the 
domestic quiet. They must wait till 
they are old enough to “distract” 
themselves, the small unfortunates, 
when they will have their revenge. 

But there is no poverty in this old, 
bare, savage house. The walls of the 
dark room are hung with the many 
articles of a substantial wardrobe — 
bright-coloured gowns, and shawls, 
and bodices worthy a landlady. Out- 
side Bp road the rich vineyards bask- 
ing in the noon, which keep the wine- 
butts full in the Osteria; behind, the 
com is taking its Last perfection of 
golden ripeness. The bees are mak- 
ing honey— everything thrives and 
looks plentiful, and most likely they 
will get on very well theso simplo 
people, the babies in the dark includ- 
ed, without ever finding out what 
comfort means. 

It was evening when we came to 
our sea- quarters, a serene afternoon, 
inclining towards sunset. Imagine 
a deep Mediterranean bay, bluer than 
the heavens, one corner of its crescent 
tipped lito an arrow-bead with the 
gleaming lino of a little seaport 
striking ont sharp into the water, 
with one tiny tower of defence, and 
a little crowd of picturesque lateen 
sails lying along its tiny quay ; the 
deep curve falling far into the dis- 
tance on the other side, with the half- 
visible tower of Astura dropped on 
the water’s edge, to mark the outline ; 
and stepping boldly ont into the sea, 
half-way aero** the ee mi circle, that 
lion-beaded promontory, white and 
magic, where Circe and her syrens 
sang ; while deep in the light of the 
bay, serene and commanding, lies 
what looks like a great mediaeval 
fortress, turning its line of jealous 
towers and stout defence* towards 
the sea. Behind all, the noble line 
of the Volsdan hills slope vast and 
distant towards the innsihle ooean 
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on the other tide of the Ciroean 
hesdbmd ; and the pleasant tunny 
elope* of a rural country, vineyard*, 
ana paature-landfc, and garden*, with 
villa* and convent* town among 
them, and a fringe of breeiy down*, 
complete the landscape. Bold cliff*, 
yelloW and rugged, with nodding 

S I ume* of broom on their areat, ana 
ark fragment* of ancient masomy 
at theirfeet, defend the oo**t as it 
curve* and deepen* toward* that 
great old stronghold which frown* 
upon the bay. It i* into the peace- 
able heart of that »ame ancient 
strength and place of defenoe that 
this peaceful road lead* us, winding 
between it* hedgerows; for these 
towen and rampart* are only ranges 
of humble tenement* and dwelling- 
houses nowaday*; and Nettuno i* 
no longer a palace-fortress of the 
middle a gee, picturesque and lawless, 
bat a little populous Italian town, 
where a swarm of dark-skinuea 
people live and multiply among the 
old decaying turret*, without a tuspi- 
cion that their little dusty noisy sun- 
shiny sea-village ia one of the moet 
picturesque combinations of old walls, 
and towers, and bastions, to be found 
even in tins country, where every- 
thing ia picturesque that ia aged, and 
decaying, and forlorn. 

Everybody turn* out to gate, of 
course, a* we drive into the deep mo- 
mentary gloom of that archway, just 
within tne ancient gate where the 
old Colonna palace strides aero** the 
narrow way, and erects it* little 
tower in ready defiance of any hostile 
stranger ; but they sell onions and 
lettuce* to-night at the door of the 
Colonna*, and it is about this arch 
that the villagers swarm, and under 
its shadow that the butcher, moet 
important, but moet coy of trades- 
men, as we shall find hereafter, hang* 
out hi* iron hook* and bar* his 
greasy shutters. And now here is 
the Piaua Colonna, with its forlorn 
little column to identify it ; a pictu- 

n ue square, with traces of fair old 
itecture here and there, and an- 
other palace opening it* big door and 
desolate vestibule at one side. The 
men are in the larger piaua outside 
the gate, where are likewise the 
cafde — those indispensable Italian 
but the women are at 


all the doors and window*, and the 
children are everywhere. No fear 
that hi* Holiness shall Lack for sub- 
ject*. Heap* of boy* tumbled about 
in all the oomcn — -*hoal* of babies 
in leading-strings, tilted up from the 
rough causeway by premature little 
women about twice a* high as them- 
selves ; and younger babies, helpless 
little fishes, with two flickering hand* 
in motion, distributed among the 
mothers at the doors. However, we 
have onr way to make to our tempo- 
rary habitation, which is not to be 
approached but on foot We go with 
a train in waiting, curious to learn all 
about ua— and here at last is our 
house. 

It would no doubt be very prosaic 
in comparison to livo upon a Marine 
Parade ; so let ub climb with equani- 
mity this stair, which is like a very 
steep ladder, and investigate our ac- 
commodations. These consist of a 
range of bedrooms, a sola, and an 
eating-room, down stairs, the bed- 
chambers overlooking, and the 
dining-room opening upon, an oblong 
piece of terrace or U^ggia. the narrow 
end of which overlooks the aea, Tlio 
said bedchambers are partially floor- 
ed with tiles, and partially with a 
terrible concrete, curiously studdod 
with small pebbles, which any un- 
wary individual, stepping upon it 
with a shoeless foot, is not likely to 
forget Each has an enormous bed, 
piled high, with hard rustling mat- 
tresses stuffed with the dried leaves 
of the maire, into, or rather on to 
which it is neoessary to c l i m b by 
means of a chair, ana where there is 
spaoe enough for a whole family to 
dispose themselves for the night Tho 
furniture, of an admirably stoical 
contrivance, serves the bare usoa of 
necessity, but pretends to nothing 
more ; and the only ornamental 
articles visible are simple tunens of 
common earthenware, one of which 
stands on almost every table by way 
of decoration. After all, when one 
looks round upon the forlorn apart- 
ment — the hard eminence of that 
bed, the ingeniously miserable chairs, 
the dusty painted deal table, one 
thinks with a little compunction of 
the marine parades and sea- view ter- 
race* which one has abased *i home. 

However, dinner wait* b*low. 




There U a family of father, mother, 
and four black-eyed little girls in 
these lover rooms, all of whom 
bivouac for the night in an apart- 
ment next to our talle-b-wKinger, 
through one aide of which, separated 
by an impromptu partition of semi- 
transparent canvass^ we have to pass, 
with such enlightening peeps of that 
congregation of beds, ana such odours 
as are indispensable. Dinner appears 
at broken and irregular intervals— 
soup desperately hot, with floating 
bells of grease on its surface, and a 
maas of thready home-made maocar- 
oni below ; then little anchovies and 
slices of uncooked ham and Bologna 
sausage ; then the fritto — where 
are other slices of ham curiously 
gummed into an enclosure of bread, 
and accompanied by fried arti- 
chokes and vegetable, marrow and 
balls of rice ; then a dish of pease 
once more, with pi-oscinito, small 
slices of ham appearing amid the 
broken and dusky green of the un- 
happy vegetable ; then the uirrido, or 
stow, apiece of overcooked meat laid 
upon a bed of rioe which lias ab- 
sorbed the gravy ; then a pair of 
roasted pigoons of antique age, the 
patriarchs of the raoe ; then tiny 
Alpine strawberries and cherries- 
and so the meal is concluded, ana 
we have eaten, or are supposed to 
have eaten, “ a real Italian dinner !” 
as somebody assures us with exulta- 
tion — not a hotel dinner, cosmopoli- 
tan and uncharacteristic, and adapted 
to the tastes of strangers, but unso- 
phisticated and individual cookery, 
native to the soil — with perhaps 
only a little less oiL vinegar, onion, 
ana tomato than tlie good people 
would have had for themselves. 
That is pleasant to know, certainly ■ 
but we are not over-effnsive in onr 

E 'itude. Let us go out upon the 
ia when the quick twilight has 
n, and the moon rises over the 
sea. The loggia has no better pave- 
ment than the pebbly concrete which 
forms a portion of our bedroom floors, 
and has the clothes-line still sus- 
pended across it, on which the Sora 
Marianna, our landlady, has had her 
u washing" hung out to dry — not 
to say that it is encumbered with 
various household and kitchen uten- 
sils not generally regarded as orna- 


mental : however, these are very 
secondary matters in this part of 
the world. Prom the low wall which 
bounds one side, we look down upon 
a little triangular plana, with pic- 
turesque outer-stairs, and deep arches 
of darkness under them, where there 
ia an old house which has been 
a great house some time, and which 
still retains, like a solitary jewel, the 
prettiest delicate Gothic window, 
divided by a little twisted pillar. 
Opposite that is a dim picture of the 
Madonna, with a twinkling feeble 
lamp newly lighted before it ; and 
while we look down in the soft 
purple gloom of the night, over the 
great black gulf of stem which leads 
from a corner of the little piazza to 
the fountain, there suddenly breaks 
out a measured chant, led by a 
woman at one of the doorways, and 
reeponded to by others round, till 
every door bears its part in the 
response, as the inmates appear upon 
the high “ stair-heads,” or under the 
lower arches. With the high houses 
shutting in that morsel of space — the 
u little span of sky, and little lot of 
stars," which is all that is visible of 
the vast heavens from that encloeure 
—the half-seen figures at the doors, 
the twinkle of the lamp before the 
shrine, and the fainter irregular 
lights in the windows, the scene is 
as picturesque as could be imagined ; 
while still the one voice rises with 
a certain rude solemnity, and the 
chorus answers with a homely, irre- 
gular sincerity of response, till the 
litany ends in a ^ Viva Maria, 
Maria Viva ! " sung in an altered 
time and quicker chorus, which 
bringB all the silent inhabitants to 
the windows to join in, and ends 
the nightly observance. The voices 
were not very sweet, nor the music 
very entrancing ; but that was how 
they sang the Ave Maria, with the 
soft boom of the Mediterranean 
echoing in, the work-day over, and 
the village clocks sounding the first 
hour of the night 

Other sounds, however, not so 
pleasant, came at other hours from 
that same piazza, as at this present 
moment They issue, still nearer, 
from behind the canvass screen which 
parts our steps from the Sora Ma- 
rianna’s domestic sanctuary. There 
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is a child, jnst beyond the early un- 
reason of babyhood squalling with 
an unceasing, hopeless length of cry, 
which nothing but early swaddling 
and an Italian mother’s paiiewta 
oo old possibly bring about Any- 
thing like the dreary persistence and 
long-windedness of those little lungs 
is certainly not to be heard in credit- 
able houses anywhere but in Italy : 
however, she does not mind it very 
much, — that bustling shrill- to ngued 
little woman, who knocks about her 
eldor girls like so many pieces of 
furniture, soolds her maids— for she 
has two, and is a wealthy person — 
chatters with her guests, and, if no- 
body else offers, with her husband, 
and evidently feels herself in very 
satisfactory circumstances. Peep into 
that other room before wo go up- 
stairs. Girolamo is at supper, his 
wife taking her seat and her morsel 
by times, as occupation or inclina- 
tion permits, and a brother or friend 
bearing the good man steadier com- 
pany. The tablecloth ia not very 
white, but the chances are it is clean 
enough. Perhaps there is a dish of 
French beans, stewed out of all 
possible colour, with indescribable 
sauces— perhaps a salad, possibly a 
plate covered with slices of salami, 
cut so thin as to be transparent. 
There they sit in high content and 
enjoyment with an inordinate sup- 
ply of dark-complexioned bread, and 
a great tlask of wine, cool and fresh 
from the “ grotto ” — wine of their 
own growing, and no contemptible 
browst— lighted by the tall Roman 
lamp upon the table. The only light 
in this apartment during the day 
comes from a small square grated 
window high up in the wall ; and an 
English cottager would think the 
place a desert, with its total lack of 
furniture, except the table and chairs 
in immediate use j its tiles, which, 
during all their existence, have never 
known of such domestic implements 
as mop or •crubbing-brush : ite bare 
unplastered walla, and absence of 
light. If the Sora Marianna had 
bean an Englishwoman, the would 
have furnished a drawing-room by this 
time, and sent her daughters to a 
boarding-school ; but perhaps, on the 
whole, it is just as well for Teta and 
Angelina that no such idea could 
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possibly enter their mother’s head. 
The goodman of the house ia very 
M well put on," in comfortable, un- 
characteristic garments which such 
a man might wear anywhere; but 
the padrona appears in the com- 
mon aet of cotton gowns, such ss an 
English maid-of-ali-work would scorn 
u of an evening;" but which is cleaner 
than it looks, doubtless, though that 
is not toying much. There is no 
prettier costume to be seen anywhere 
than the characteristic costume of 
Nettuno ; but that is only for festas 
and great occasions. Marianna’s hair, 
though it clearly lias not been un- 
done or brushed to-day, is twisted 
into two thick plaits with an inter- 
woven ribbon, and wound round her 
head, on the front of which the broad 
ends of ribbon are tied in a bow— a 
pretty fashion enough, though it 
shows to no great advantage on those 
dusty locks. There she sits chatter- 
ing with her shrill tongue, perfectly 
confident in herself, and feeling no 
lack to tho satisfaction of her amour 
propi'e. Shall we Bay, os so many 
people Bay— forbid it, heaven 1 — that 
civilisation and railroads should 
penetrate hither, and put ambitious 
thoughts in the heads of these good 
people? It is difficult to decide. 
Are they better there, in their dark, 
unclcansed, unsavoury houses, than 
they would be in the ^nrnd, vulgar, 
new drawing-room which Marianna 
would assuredly set up if her lot 
were cast in an English country 
town instead of an Italian one? 
Heaven knows ! Between sham re- 
finement and real savagery, perhaps 
there ia not much to choose. 

However, there is an odd reality 
of cleanlineas, totally indifferent to 
the appearance of it, among those 
people. Their linen is rough and 
dusky, without a shadow of that 

linen washed in dear running water, 
and dried in the blaring bleaching 
Bunihine, with pure breezes blowing 
it about, and not a “ black within 
a hundred miles, ought to show. 
« Washed in the fairy-well water, and 
blear b ed on the bonnie white cowans,” 
if bears a natural sentiment of radiant 
poetic cleanliness which the common 
Italian mind would seem totally des- 
titute of And to descend to homelier 
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particulars, that most useful and an- refreshing. It would be unjust to 
obtrusive of domestic machine!, a pass orer thi* axil of goodneas in 
mangle, is an unknown refinement of tMpgi eril It is the redeeming poe- 
civihsadoo here, so that the house- sibility of the humbler Italian domes- 
hold linen make* its appearance in tic life. 


the condition known to English 
housekeepers as w rough-dried." Not- 
withstanding. those rough napkins 
and tabledotns are dean after their 
fashion ; so are the beds, though 
there is neither polish nor freshness 
in the feel of tne linen- and the 
same thing holds with the under- 
garments of the villager!, which, 
hidden under an exterior appearanoe 
anything but deanly, are neverthe- 
less, as a general role, very tolerably 
dean A like principle rales in the 
kitchen, where a universal berimed, 
engrained dirtiness prevails, but 
where the pots and pipkins, abun- 
dant as thev generally are, seem in- 
variably well cleansed within, what- 
ever may be their appearance out- 
side. This fundamental virtoe, over- 
laid with every possible invention of 
carelessness and easy indifference 
to appearances, is an odd peculiarity 
of a people so fond of appearance and 
show, and so little careful of real- 
ity ; but it is comforting in its way. 
Discomfort duskier and more grimy 
than that which existed in the kitchen 
of Bora Marianna, it has seldom been 
our luck to see. The entire surface 
of the apartment and of its scant fur- 
niture was hopelsasly blackened ; a 
grim, contented, immovable soil had 
grown into the very nature of every 
article in the place. One corner waa 
fenoed off with a low rail for the 
poultry, which did not mnch improve 
the matter. The fireplace, like most 
other kitchen fireplaces here, con- 
sisted of a broad shelf of stone, con- 
siderably higher than a table, with 
two little basins made of iron bars 
sunk into it for the charcoal, and a 
possibility between the two of kind- 
ling upon the fist stone, when ne- 
oessaiy, a fire of wood. But dark as 
was everything else surrounding this 
primitive kitchen-range, the oopper 
saucepans and earthenware pipkins 
which jostled each other over those 
tiny glowing pits of charcoal, were 
unapproachable in their cleanliness ; 
and toe great vase of water hard by, 
freeh drawn from the fountain, as 
spotless and clear «* it was cool and 


There are few things more ridicu- 
lous than the mishaps of a party of 
travellers in a village out of the way 
of such invasions ■ Dut one does not 
laugh with good-will while one is un- 
dergoing these hardships, or is likely 
to fall mto the same unfortunate 
plight speedily again. We opened 
our eyes next morning in our igno- 
rance and innocence, believing that 
we had oome to enjoy the sea and its 
breezes, and perfectly easy in our 
mind, despite last mght’e cookery, 
on the subject of dinner, notwith- 
standing the truth was that we had 
come to fight for our living, and that 
the purveyor of the party had a sore 
and troublous life m It, and little 
comfort in the existence which was 
held under such a diamal responsibil- 
ity. The sea lay so close to us that 
we could have dropped pebblea into 
its ripply edge all day long over the 
low wall of our loggia, consequently 
fish was all but imposfible — as im- 
possible as though a railway had 
reached to that margin of salt water 
to carry away Its glittering spoils to 
the bigger markets of the aty. Early 
sunshine of the rummer morning saw 
the goat-herds milking their bearded 
flocks in the piaxza, in preparation 
for a long day's absence on the pas- 
turage, and groups more picturesque 
were never painted ; but, alas, if 
memory or calculation failed -at that 
one precious moment to lay in store 
enough for the necessities of the day, 
with a liberal margin for aooidents, 
whet was to become of the unhappy 
children belonging to us till sunset 
brought the flock home again with 
their tin kling bells, and made the 
humble luxury of a cup of milk a 
possible indulgence ? Vegetables, in 
the shape of French beans and vast 
onions, were usually practicably and 
now and then a chance windfall of 
potatoes made our hearts rejoioe ; 
out the batcher remained the mys- 
tery and misery of our existence. 
We rose up with vain hopes of im- 
possible lamb and beef, but sank into 
despondency before we had swallowed 
our spare Breakfast, and with eyes of 
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terror and. dismay looked forward to 
the dinner- table, where everything, 
e*ve the bouillon, vu a lottery. We 
at Nettnno and too good people yon- 
der on the horn of thi* bay -crescent, 
at Porto d’Anrio, killed but a lamb 
between us, and, it is to be presumed, 
slew greater animals only in qnar- 
tera, not to say that a fatal ogre of a 
Prill 06 Borghese, lord of the manor 
and universal own or of the toil, sat 
remorseless in his villa, midway be- 
tween the two hapless little towns, 
with a watchful cook, who pounced 
upon all the best piece* before the 
rest of the world had opened its eyes. 
Tho best pieces ! as if one had leisure 
to dream of a bat, when any piece 
was a wonderful example of good 
fortune, and when, morning after 
morning, early or late, the same dis- 
consolate barred shutters and vacant 
hooks of greasy iron dismayed our 
souls within us as we dived under 
the deep shade of tho arch, with vain 
hopes and anxious pulses. Alas ! as 
if one’s struggle through existence 
was not hard enough without a per- 
ennial struggle for one’s dinner ! — as 
if it were not sufficiently troublesome 
to collect those paltry bits of gold 
and silver to pay for toe same, with- 
out the bootless agonies afterwards 
of hunting up an impoaaible some- 
thing where there was nothing to 
buyl Perhaps the sympathetic 
reader may saggoat “poultry” in 
this mel&ncholyuilemma. Did not 
we also suggest it pathetically, and 
with many an iteration, to the obdu- 
rate ear of Sora Marianna 1 who, at 
last, after much entreaty, with Burill 
laughter and public exhibition of the 
ugliest living oirds of the neighbour- 
hood, derisively offered to our choice! 
aocorded us a gallino , which turned 
out to be no gallino, but an old, old 
bird, doubtless aa well skilled in the 
ways of the world, after his fashion, 
as those ancient Docks of greater re- 
nown whom Punch and the world 
wot of. We were also permitted a 
certain provisionary tnd problemati- 
cal claim upon a couple erf ducks, the 
forefathers of the hamlet, who wad- 
dled under our windows all day long, 
perfectly easy in their venerable 
minds, and happily unconscious that 
Marianna, with shrill fclcrtt of laugh- 
ter, declared over their heads that, 


though uneatable otherwise, they 
might still make very good soup. We 
dief not, however, disturb the placid 
existence of those patriarchs. By dint 
of lying in wait for him, and folding 
out his haunts, and the looality of 
the grotto” where he kept hi* per- 
ishable store, when he had any, we 
at last made a conquest of the ooy 
merchant of beef and mutton, ana 
by degrees impressed upon the 
minds of our hostess and her 
maids that the British temper does 
not always yield to the soothing 
influence of a “ jxiiienia ! n and 
that tho pleading uncertainty in 
point of hours and provisions which 
seems to answer very well for these 
localities, does not suit with northern 
habits. It is not, however, so easy 
to impress this upon the rocoUoction 
of a household which can always 
make its vegetable messes sumptu- 
ous by an impromptu introduction of 
proeciutto, Miami (to wit, ham and 
Bologna sausage, cut into trans- 
parent slices), or anchovies, which 
dainties require no cooking, nor even 
(excepting the last) preparation of 
any land, and which incite the Italian 
appetite to an enormous consump- 
tion of bread and wine, the two 
staples of existence. These excellent 
people, who preach to our own poor 
women at home over the disadvan- 
tages of bad cookery, and are so fond 
of adducing continental example, 
might learn something, perhaps, if 
they would, by a little real study of 
continental cookery, as it is found 
among the class wnom they address. 
To be sure nobody gives Italy much 
credit for dainty dishes, though wo 
doubt greatly whether the French 
workman’s pot au feu, his bread and 
apples, or bread and grapes, would 
strike the English workman as any 
improvement upon his own more sub- 
stantial fare. However, the principle 
of oookeiy among the Italian lower 
classes is very clear and apparent : 
that is best which gives least troable : 
the vegetable stew which cools it- 
self quietly by the fire till it is little 
more than a mash of discoloured pulp ; 
the soup which boils after the same 
easy fashion— which has simply to be 
filled up with water as the quantity 
diminishes, *nd made into greasy 
porridge when everybody is ready for 
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dinner, bj the Hidden plunge Into 
it of a heap of maecaroni ; and for 
“ kitchen" or relish, when rich is 
necessary, a reference to tha Infallible 
bacon -snop, where the officiating 
artist gives them a half-pound of 
ham or sausage in a score of half- 
visible slices, and hae store of the 
pungent ewe - milk cheese, which 
flavour* all their dishes. Such is 
the domestic science of the humble 
kitchen here. Perhaps it would 
be safe to say that the pare natural 
flavour of fresh food, undisguised, 
and retaining ita natural sub- 
stance and appearance, is a thing 
generally unknown upon the Con- 
tinent— all very well at a good 
Parisian restaurant, or costly family 
table; but no amount of progress is 
likely to make a poor English house- 
wife into a French chej de ouistne , 
and for anything leas it seems ex- 
tremely donbtfbl how far a morsel of 
meat or a mass of vegetables, stewed 
totally out of their senses, and in that 
state of inanition disguised with some 
foreign flavour of cheese or vinegar, 
is better than the rich beefsteak, a 
little scorched perhaps, or the cot- 
tager’s beans and bacon. Pardon the 
digression, bountiful reader ! and re- 
member charitably how much philan- 
thropical nonsense has been spoken 
on this subject for the last half-dozen 
▼ears ; and if there is a great deal to 
oe stud for the beefsteak and the 
bacon, think of the utter absurdity of 
discoursing rubbish about continental 
cookery to tho honest woman who 
sets before her husband and children 
that monarch of soups, the broth of 
Scotland I which, by the way, is na- 
tive to Leicestershire, and most likely 
to various other English counties, as 
well as beyond the Tweed. 

However, it is so generally under- 
stood that one does not go to Italy to 
be comfortable, that the matter needs 
no insisting upon, although we per- 
sist in taking our invalids there, to 
make an end of what morsels of ap- 
petite and opportunities of comfort 
they may have. In this rude little 
town on the Mediterranean’s edge, 
with its ancient bastions facing sea- 
ward, and its steep and lofty scarp 
surmounted still by the old wall and 
line of towers — a wall no longer 
baitlemented or defensive, but filled 


up with poor little houses^ the small 
windows of which break in irregular 
lines through the old masonry, and 
which are reached by picturesque 
dilapidated staircases, and a moss- 
grown terrace, — there is abundant 
store of the characteristic attractions 
which do bring strangers to this 
country. It is impossible to turn Dp 
the merest little alley, or enter the 
narrowest line of street, without fall- 
ing upon some corner which would 
make a picture. Talk of Gothic 
architecture being inapplicable to the 
uses of modern lire, as if narrow win- 
dows and heavy mullions were a 
jyrinciple of Gothic architecture, in- 
stead of the merest details and par- 
ticulars of one of its periods I look 
at the ease and grace, amid all its 
rudeness, with which this Gothic 
fortress and stronghold of the middle 
ages has turned itself into a town, 
and infused its own leading rule of 
necessity and ready adaptation into 
the humble houses which have clus- 
tered up about it, that leading prin- 
ciple evidently being plain use and 
need, and nothing less or more Down 
that broad flijght of steps you come 
at the fountain, with a lofty noble 
vaulted roof sheltering its great 
basins and its silvery spring, where 
the women wash and chatter over 
their work, and where a procession 
of water-carriers, with great vases on 
their heads, axe always coming and 
going. But the sweep of those arches, 
so cool anu deep in Bhadow, is not 
more characteristic than the turns 
and elbows of this outside stair, 
ascendingjust as the convenience of 
its old inmates had suggested, with 
arched openings in the wall to give it 
light, and breaks of sudden sunshine 
among its shadows. There the people 
look out in the early evening dark- 
ness to lend their chores to the Ave 
Maria, and there they cluster when 
there is anything to De looked at — 
for the curiosity of Nettuno is easily 
awakened, forming in their own 
groups and positions a right much 
more worthy of being looked at than 
most of the spectacles which interest 
them. What a world of picturesque 
use and homely gracefulness lies in 
that outside Btair! Tree, they inter- 
fere a little with a level line oi street, 
but fortunately there is here no line 
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of street to be interfered with, only a over the tfdele* Mediterranean surf 
recurrence of breaka and opening!, and commanding the whole blue 
and graceful corners, at every possible sweep of that wide bay, with its great 
kind of angle, as convenience once headland looming out to sea ; and, 
dictated— convenience to which time, standing upon one of these balconies, 
and that bold evident grace of use with the strong old walla below tak- 
and necessity plainly visible upon ing hold upon the rocks, and washed 
all these irregularities, has given a by the sea spray, seeing nothing of 
wonderful fascination. Now and the surrounding population, but only 
then, looking in through an open how the line of building rounds at its 
door, you catch a glimpse of an ends into those great towers, and 
apartment on which two or three widens downwards to its invulner- 
hundred year* have made no change able rocky base, it is easy to imagine 
— not very light, certainly, with its that we stand on some pinnacle of a 
window high in the wall, and rude as great individual fortress, and that 
its inmates, but cool and spacious, it is no little municipality, but some 
and perfectly adaptable to all domes- single factious noble, who holds 
tic uses, even by a master more re- against all assailants this castle by 
fined than the industrious cobbler the bco. 

who sits outside all day long with bis Let ub make haste, however, out of 
little Btand of materials, and sings, doors, for Lcto is a procession about 
and gossips, and labours, with a to pass, and the Piazza Colonna has 
merry heart. Standing back a little, decked itself for the occasion. Some- 
but not from any hauteur or die- thing ornamental hangs from every 
dain of its neighbours, stands an old window. Look ! bo long as there is 
palace, the deserted habitation of a a pretty bit of colour to be had, wo 
noble Roman family. If you are wise, are not particular in Nettuno as to 
you will lodge yourself there when appropriateness of the drapery. One 

J ron go to Nettnno, though the land- or two Bnj>erior and highly virtuouB 
ord is not a noble Doria-Pnmfili, but people have, it is true, the correct 
only a jolly baker. Down that deep anu proper article — a crimson cloth 
archway at the side, how the mules with a yellow fringe or binding ; but 
come and go with their flour-sacks, the majority arc not so well provided, 
one swung on either side like ft dou- The good women accordingly turn to 
key’s panniers ■ but within, through their personal wardrobes ; hero it is 
the wide vestibule and grand stair- a red shawl, grand and fiery ; there, 
cose, dirty, and dusty, and in sad a gauzy pink one, spread over Bome- 
degradation, but noble notwith stand- thing more substantial, and fluttering 
ing, yon come into a lofty hall in lightly in the breeze. Next window 
perfect preservation, the common has a gorgeous table-cover of red and 
dining-room of the modern baker’s blue cotton hanging forth, decorous 
collection of sea-bathing guests, as it and steady - the next, bo me nonde- 
waa the ooinmon room doubtless of script bit of coloured stuff, with one 
the prinoely household three hundred of the pretty embroidered necker- 
years ago. It is perfectly suitable to chiefs, worn in the local costume, 
its present use, with a certain cheer- spread over it — a graceful contriv- 
fnl, noble, human simplicity that ance. Then we fall lower to coloured 
adapts it to the shelter and comfort aprons, and furtive elrirts of dresses, 
of human creatures under all ciroum- and even cotton handkerchiefs — ev~ 
stances— a kind of place in which one eiything which has colonr enough to 
walks loftier, and breathe* freer by a make a little show; and nondescript 
natural instinct and yet would be as the exhibition is, the general effect 
aa perfectly in keeping with the new is undeniably pretty, lively, and gay, 
turn of circumstances were nobility with a touch of the whimsical, which 
and wealth to return to it with all does no harm to its picturesque qua- 
the arts of decoration to-morrow. A Hties.— the summer air playing in the 
line of bright apartments opens from odd disguises, the sunshine touching 
this hall fronting direct upon the sea, all it can reach into bright reflec- 
with nothing intervening to break tion. Tbe women clustering at doora 
the effect, throwing out balconies and windows; the route of the ap- 
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p reaching prooeeakm marked along 
the little *auarc by sprig* of box ana 
sweet-smelling myrtle, strewed in an 
impromptu carpet, and a pleasant atdr 
of expectation animating the whole. 
The little chapel door stand* open ; 
it* interior, dark in shadow, contrast- 
ing with all thi* out-of-doors light 
and sunshine, and the faint candles 
twinkling on the altar. Yonder 
cornea the procession, defiling slowly 
through the deep shadow of that old 
arch; a very commonplace proces- 
sion certainly, with the u*ual crosses, 
the usual lamps, the ordinary chant, 
and the poor little yellow candles 
melting in the daylight, or puffed 
out in a sweeter mockery by the May 
breexe. However, dose behind the 
prieatly bearer of the host, to hail 
whose coining the crowd subsides 
upon its knees, is by much the most 
interesting portion of the train— a 
score or so of Nettuno women in their 
beautiful costume, Bcarlet or crim- 
son dresses, nobly ignorant of crino- 
line, falling in long, dose, graceful 
plaita to their feet, with closely -fit- 
ting jackets of the name colour and 
material, gorgeously trimmed with 
gold and silver lace (as it appears), 
and glittering in the sunshine. Great 
white muslin apron*, beautifully em- 
broidered ; handkerchiefs correspond- 
ing, which are worn round the neck 
like large rich collars, and the pret- 
tiest indescribable head-dress — akind 
of short cotton scarf, fringed at one 
end with stripes of colour, and glit- 
tering bars of gold thread, underneath 
which, over each ear, is introduced a 
bow of ribbon, completes the dress, 
without mentioning the long pendant 
earrings, the necklaces of coral, the 
big cola brooches, and pretty fans, 
which add so many decorative par- 
ticulars to the graceful toilette, which 
molt be almost a* costly as it is grace- 
ful Some of the women in this cortege 
have their dresses mads of crimson 
satin, the rich soft clinging fold* of 
which suit its fashion admirably • the 
majority are of woollen stuff; bot the 
resplendent trimming of the jackets, 
and the beautiful needlework of their 
kerchief* and apron*, would make 
any fashion oostly, with, of course, 
the reservation that these articles of 
local costume, seldom worn, and in- 
variable in form, la*t out a lifetime, 


or pas* from one generation to an- 
other, and form an important part 
of the primitive property and capital 
of their humble owner*. As they 
come trooping down from under the 
deep shadow of the arch, the pretty 
ones gaining a certain modest dignity 
from that pretty head-dress, coming 
into the light with their vivid red 
robes, and glittering ornaments, and 
snowy puffs of sunshine, the drew 
conferring a rustical and primitive 
refinement upon all,, and their daily 
habits qualifying them famously for 
taking their part in a procession— a 
prettier sight could not De imagined ; 
the men with their pink tippets and 
staggering crosses, who lead the way, 
or even the careless priests who form 
the main body, have no chance against 
the majestic step and bearing of tbeir 
female followers, trained by daily 
water-carrying, though their atten- 
dance ia undoubtedly ex gratiA, and 
they have no legitimate business 
there. 

It is somewhat amusing, however, 
to watch them as the procession take* 
its place in the little church. Each 
individual, as she sinks upon her 
knees, calmly unfurls her fan, ar- 
ranges her drapery, and, in that 
attitude of devotion, looks on with 
dignified composure, fanning herself 
till it is time to get up again and fol- 
low the train once more. The process 
is the Bame even on occasions of more 
individual devotion. The good wo- 
man who comes to church of her own 
inc lina tions to make her own private 
prayers, drops first upon her knees, 
then sets her fan in motion ; then 
draws her rosary in a leisurely com- 
fortable fashion from her pocket, and 
carries on the spiritual exercise and 
the physical one at the same moment, 
with a steady composure and gravity 
sufficiently amazing ; bo much so, 
that if one did not see the fan gliding 
through her finger* on lighter occa- 
sions, one might suppose that pretty 
piece of vanity was somehow a re- 
ligion* implement, and gave force or 
sanctity to the pray era 

But the procession passes, the can- 
dles glare back again on their way to 
make another call upon the preaid- 
ing saint of another chapel, and the 
draperies are taken down from the 
window* in the Piaxxa. Nothing ra- 
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main* bat a faint aromatic odour of 
the evergreen sprigs, braised on the 
pavement, and a whiff of inoense; bat 
everybody home* to the next point 
where the train is appointed to stop, 
as if a religions procession did not 
peas that same way some hundred 
days in the vear. They march slowly, 
that veneraole cortege, and it is worth 
while glancing in to see the deoora- 
tions of the other little church to 
which they are bound. Here there 
is a flowery carpet spread for them, 
elaborately decorative as it approaches 
the altar, and stretching along almost 
the whole area of the little nave ; a 
carpet, formed of the shed leaves of 
wild-flowers — the yellow broom, the 
purple mallow, the scarlet poppy, 
and other of the commonest wayside 
blossoms — not the flowers themselves, 
but the petals, strewed lightly in a 
tasteful intermixture, or in distinct 
lines and fringes of colour, with the 
prettiest effect in the world ; the upper 
portion displaying a golden chalice 
made of the yellow petals of the 
broom, with appropriate borders and 
accessories. To be sure the feet of 
the approaching procession must 
efface that pretty show in a few mo- 
ments ; but the material is of the 
cheapest, and the light petals leave 
no stain behind them ; and it is edi- 
fying to remark how carefully the 
inferior members of the prooeasion, 
entering first avoid disturbing it; 
how they push back the little choris- 
ters, ana take their own plaoe at the 
side, and leave the fresh glory of the 
flower- carpet for the priestly feet 
which follow. Perhaps some of them 
have had a hand in its construction ■ 
and the children have certainly had 
more than one holiday gathering the 
flowers. 

For thereby hangs a tale — worthy 
to take its plaoe in the anecdotical 
annals of the landscape art An art- 
ist of our party had chosen with care 
and painSj a day or two before, his 
point of view for a sketch. A very 
pretty point of view it was, showing, 
over a picturesque foreground of cliff, 
covered with thickets of broom and 
brushwood, the fortress front of the 
little town, with the blue Volacians 
behind and the bine sea before. The 
•ketoh had made very good progress, 
and had reached that point when the 


features of a foreground become pre- 
cious, and the peculiar poise of those 
golden plumes of broom grow import- 
ant— when lo I a rustle among the 
underwood, a tremulous quiver of all 
the bushes ! What is it f Crash in- 
to' the little thicket come schoolboy 
footsteps and voices, intent on some- 
thing. Our artist makes a pause of 
dismay. Are they birds’-nesting 1 or 
chasing some tiny snake or big lixard t 
Worse than that ! There they go, 
dragging down the branches, making 
wild scrambly leaps at our precious 
pennons of broom ! The next mo- 
ment, to the utter amaze of the spec- 
tator, who is not sketching, and 
whose peculiar property is not men- 
aced, the sketch-book is dashed 
upon the grass, and the painter 
plunges furious into the brushwood, 
with despairing exclamations, M My 
foreground ! ” Down among the 
unconscious schoolboys descend the 
strokes of his wrath, and the invad- 
ers fly before the vigorous English 
threats, of which they do not under- 
stand a word, and the pantomime, 
which is perfectly expressive ana 
intelligible, and not to he mistaken. 
But what have they done 1 They fly 
in total ignorance of their crime, and 
the artist returns with shouts of 
laughter at the dreadful peril which 
has just passed, and his own wrath 
and triumph ; but has scarcely re- 
sumed his tools when a mild Fran- 
ciscan appears, doubtful and inquir- 
ing, to know what the boys can have 
done to excite the wrath of the Signor 
Forestieri ? How the explanation 
managed to be made, and how the 
English painter, with hisdoren Words 
of Italian, and the astonished priest, 
who knew not a word of any other 
modern language, succeeded in un- 
derstanding each other, we do not 
pretend to explain ; but the good 
Franciscan withdrew his troop to 
other coverts,— where nobody as- 
serted the rights of Art, or stood up 
in defence of a foreground, — with 
smiling, if only half-satisflod polite- 
ness. Here was the sacred purpose 
for which these nnoonsrions little 
invaders exposed themselves to Art 
indignant. Fortunately, miles of 
broom-blossoms lay at their will; 
and we only looked at each other 
with a laughable association when 
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we saw the chalice of golden petal* 
on the Franaiac&n chapel floor. 

Let u* take our way now along the 
beach, under thoae lofty cliff*, with 
their waring creat of broom — deep 
broad sand*, which would be exqni- 
aite for bathing but for the quiet 
level at which they stretch under 
the water, bo that, to gain a toler- 
able depth, you would need to pene- 
trate half a mile out to aea — sands 
which are broken here and there 
by moaee# of indestructible old Ro- 
man brickwork, shapeless lintel* and 
archways, and forlorn storehouses 
dug Into the crumbling rock. The 
rock looks — (we have not geology 
enough to say what it is) — like a yel- 
low mass of oon Crete, closely sown 
with shell* ; and has no such appear- 
ance of sturdy, indestructible lon- 
gevity as those remnants of human 
labour, the steadfast mortar and 
diamond-shaped bricks of the old 
dwellers on this shore, over which 
mins Nature waves her rank, melan- 
choly triumph of vegetation, drop- 
ping here and there a broad-loaved, 
unprofitable wild fig into the hollow 
of some desecrated human house, a 
thousand years deserted. AloDgthis 
wliolo line the cliffs are pierced and 
penetrated by passages, leading no 
oue knows where, to dwellings of 
which not a trace remains, and hol- 
lowed out into mimic caves and 
grottoes, where once the fiery Vol- 
scians cooled their wine and laid up 
their domestic stores, but which no 
one but a chance bather and the mel- 
ancholy winds can enter now. Pass- 
ing those strange desolate truces of 
the race which is gone— that obsti- 
nate imperious race, of which neither 
time nor storm can obliterate tho 
footprint* — there lies the little Porto 
d’Anxio, gleaming bright in the sun- 
shinej with its sharp little promontory 
of building, its little quay and ahij>- 
ping, its tiny stir of industry, half 
rustical and half Be&faring. Porto 
d’Anxio, at this present speaking, ha* 
brightened itself up for a great festa, 
and i* in a universal flutter of eioite- 
ment. Let u» pass on beyond the 
village seaport, to those headlands 
opening to the wider sea beyond, 
where dark rugged piles, which look 
like rocks, but are the handiwork of 
man, stand out far into the shallow 


water, relic* of the imperial mole 
which once made a great seaport of 
this city of ruin*. Thi* very bit of 
beach along which we pas*, between 
those va*t vacant oellari open to the 
sea, and the shapeless mane* of the 
old breakwater, is not rock, but brick 
and mortar, an everlasting artificial 
mas* that nothing aeema capable of 
wearing out ■ and under those cave- 
roofs, vaulted and invulnerable, with 
their pathetic blocked-up passages 
which lead to nothing,— there, with 
the very bricks picked out of it* 
steady rectangular lines,— the hard, 
tenacious, imperial mortar preserves 
its obstinate unbroken form as sharp 
and clear as any honeycomb. Look 
yonder how they round towards the 
west, point after point, with the same 
rigantic lining of deserted human 
aunts and magnificent necessities 
long since overpast I — the very 
mounds of softer sand intervening 
between them scattered with rich 
fragments of broken marble, instead 
of common pebbles, and gleaming 
with a dust of alabaster, ana serpen- 
tine, and rosso antico over all its 
natural crystals. Christianity had 
but begun to breathe its influence 
ovtr the world, when the imperial 
savage, born in the old Yolscian city, 
set his new town upon this rocky 
coast, and dosiled the empire with a 
restored Antium more Bplendid than 
the first— and the chances are that 
the world itself will not outlive thoee 
relies of antique skill and toil. Upon, 
the height of the low cliffs which are 
thus bound and excavated, stretch 
broad the winding slopes of a long 
succession of downs, covered with 
coarse fprnss and sharp thistles, * 
bitter, biting vegetation. But walk 
warily ! A step too close upon that 
sudden hollow may land you in the 
lost palace of a forgotten Roman : 
a touch too near those wild fig- 
branches, and you may excavate and 
discover, at the oost of your life, 
Apollo’s buried temple;— but the 
hard grass pricks at your uneasy 
feet, and the deceitful mounds mantle, 
stem and uninviting, over those hol- 
low secrets they cany in their depth. 
Here i* no grandeur but the Bea, and. 
the air. and the sky, which ha* seen 
all ana made its record Nothing 
living of the art, tho splendour, ana 
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the wealth which once looked glo- 
riooi over tho*e unwitneaaing water* 
— nothing but the stem foundations, 
outliving nae and beauty — the hard, 
imperious marks of human authority, 
ana trace* of human toil 
While little Porto (TAnrio yonder 
breaks bright and smiling into the 
sea, with her little fortress carrying 
one gun — a gun of renown, which 
once defied an English squadron — 
and her little fleet of lateen sails, her 
fishing-boats, and Neapolitan trader*, 
and her Pope’s villa, yellow and im- 
portant, like an erection of paste- 
board, or a slice from the Crystal 
Palace done into stone, presiding 

f daoidly over the pleasures of the 
esta which agitate* the little sea- 
port. There goes the prooes*ion forth 
from the church doors already, under 
salute of the great gun, and with 
din of bells ana flourish of trumpets 
from the local band. Forth along 
the pavement of the quay with the 
dead sullen remnants of Hercules’ 
great templo on one side of them, 
and Apollo's buried splendours on 
the other, march the peaceable fishere 
and tradesmen of to-day— bearing 
aloft in unsteady state the holy 
image of St Antonio of Padua, before 
whose sickly wooden smile and bene- 
diction all good Christians go down 
upon their knees. After all, great 
ghosts and phantoms of the imperial 
times, how much is ho better, this 
imbecile, wooden St Antonio, than 
your Apollo and Hercules'? TAey 
can only choke up the old magnifi- 
cence of your harbours with foolish 
attempts to bettor them — these well- 
intentioned processionists and the 
priests that ordain their doing* — and 
will never leave any such traoe be- 
hind of their lives of ignoble leisure, 
u those stem elbow* of brick and 
mortar, bristling from your ancient 
ooasts. However, it is still the living 
dog that is better than the dead lion 
— better because it has still the light 
and the air about it, and can enjoy 
itself, and make the beat of its poor 
little pleasures in this perfectly use- 
lees and commonplace out amusing 
and sunshiny to-day. 

When St Antonio has done his 
yearly duty as patron saint, and dis- 
pensed his feeble wooden benedic- 
tion around him through all the 
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street* of Porto d’Anxio, like a fath- 
erly and good-humoured divinity — 
there arc gayer doing* to follow. 
One of the vwael* in the harbour 


has a gay little flag set np upon the 
end of a greased pole, which projects 
over the water from its bow* ; and 
the eea -game* are about to com- 
mence. in the sloop, which is the 
scene of action, cluster a crowd of 
supple, muscular, brown figures, 
most primitively arrayed with 
short drawers, and no other garment. 
The man of them who can keep 
hi* footing on the greasy pole far 
enough out to snatch the flag, is to 
have a parse of scudi for his prise. 
The competitors are mostly youth*, 
fishermen or sailors belonging to 
tho vessels in port, with a swarm 
of little amphibious wretches, from 
ten years old to fifteen, at present 
amusing themselves by diving like 
so many fishes head foremost into 
the blue water, whilo the elder and 
more serious band complete their pre- 
parations, The day is splendid, the 
water blue as sapphire, the sunshine 
dazzling. Magnificent visitors from 
Ncttuno in their uniform of scarlet 
and gold, Porto d’Anrio women 
with gauzy pink shawls over their 
dark hair, sea-bathing visitors in gay 
toilettes, cover the lino of the quay 
and every available point of view ; 
the urchins of the port drop head- 
long, like a shoal of silvery herrings, 
into the blue water; the sloops in 
the harbour axe in a flutter of nags, 
and the spectators in a thrill with 
expectation and excitement Then 
the oom petit on begin to make cau- 
tious approach to the slippery bOom ; 
and for something more than an 
hour a succession of ludicrous fail- 
ures and plunge* into the deep water 
beneath kept the audience amused. 
It was a comical scene enough cer- 
tainly — a fjw staggering unsteady 
steps, a desperate balance of arms 
in the air, a drop or a plunge, — odo 
figure disappearing bo clo*o to the 
spot where another figure a moment 
before had disappeared, that a colli- 
sion and crash of skulls in the water 
seemed no unlikely accident,— then a 
gradual reappearance of the dripping 
head, ft few vigorous strokes, and a 
universal scramble by all the stray 
rope* attainable, to regain a place 
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on the deck, and try once more. like 
amphibious creature* at play in an 
element quite aa natural and familiar 
to them as the firmer ground, those 
supple, elastic figure* plunged, scram- 
bled, and twisted about each other, 
with an agility and daring ao com- 
mon and equal, and a failure so in- 
evitable, that the eon teat had not 
sufficient excitement to keep up its 
interest — till at last, the boom of 
Course getting gradually cleared of 
ita slippery coating, one lucky fellow 
achieved a step farther than the rest, 
and managed to snatch the little 
pennon along with him on hie hun- 
dredth plunge. That sport being 
over, the water became in a few 
minutes alive with boys, amongBt 
whom the master of the ceremonies 
plunged a flock of struggling, fright- 
ened ducks. To swim like ducks 

S inadequate praise, as it ap- 
for the lads of Porto d’Anxio. 
icks had no ohance against 
the urchins ■ the flutter of wings — 
the loDg skim across the water, with 
a dozen wet heads and gleaming 
arms in desperate pursuit — the cap- 
ture, with ita gobble of terror and 
shout of triumph, excited the liveliest 
interest among the spectators. One 
little fellow made his appearance, 
scrambling up a looae rope into a 
boat, with three victims in his arms 
— himself looking scarcely bigger 
than the shrieking fowls he had cap- 
tured, as he rose dripping and joyous 
out of tho sea ■ and the swann of lithe, 
little, wet half-naked figures swarm- 
ing up everywhere, by the most pre- 
carious hold to which schoolboy fin- 
gers oould cling, was the most odd 
eight imaginable. As thiB ended, 
some gay boats appeared a little dis- 
tance out upon the bay — a boat race 
— save the mark ' — of about half of 
a quarter of a mile, won by a labo- 
rious crew, which could not have 
kept up for two strokes with any 
wherry on the Thames ; but as the 
ten minutes’ performance sufficed to 
produce a new variety of dress and 
colours, nobody found any fault with 
it With this the Ginoehi di Mare 
terminated ; and the bright-coloured 
crowd poured along the quay to the 
Piaxia, to lose its wits in the excite- 
ment of a grand Tombola, with a 
prise of some hundreds of scudi; 


passing by all the attractions of the 
oafta, tile ioea the gingerbread stalls, 
the basket* of blushing pink cherries, 
and round Oiambilli biscuit*, for the 
greater charm of that deeper* te but 
pleasant piece of gambling, where 
the excitement of the sport must 
repay the five hundred subscriber*, 
and only one can gain the prise. A 
paper ticket, with fifteen numbers, 
flatten in everybody’s hand, value 
twelve baiocchi — a day’s living ; and 
there wave the red hanging* from the 
important balcony, and the mystio 
numbers oome out of the bag, and 
show solemn on the great board one 
by one, amid the bun, the eager 
strain of observation, the desperate 
pricks and pencil-marks of a thou- 
sand fingera in the crowd. When 
this unfailing game and excitement 
is over, then is the time for the cafde 
— for there are still fireworks and 
illuminations, as the evening darkens, 
to conclude the great feast of St 
Antonio di Padovaj who by this time 
has retired into Ins cupboard bene- 
volent and unselfish ■ and for another 
year will be heard of no more on the 
streets of Ansio — loudly as they hon- 
our their venerated patron now. 

These are our amusements in the 
Italian villaggiatura— amusements 
never failing with all the varieties 
of locality and country custom ; for 
that would be a strange month in the 
southern calendar which did not lend 
the name and holy memory of a Saint 
Somebody to authorise a procession 
and justify a tombola. It is safe to 
say that something of the kind hap- 
pens somewhere in every country-side 
about once in the fortnight; and 
these by no means unorthodox and 
blamable festivities, discountenanced 
by the authorities and frowned on by 
the clergy, like our rural fairs in Eng- 
land, but highly laudable and praise- 
worthy enjoyments, to the special 
glory of the saints and honour of re- 
ligion ; whioh makes a vast difference, 
as everybody must perceive— a differ- 
ence which, perhaps, has something 
to do with the more important dif- 
ference which exists between our 
national character and that of our 
continental neighbours generally. 
Our pleasures have rarely any sanc- 
tion of authority, or enoouragement 
of principle ; but holidays and plea- 
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sure-making are always legitimate, 
laudable, and to be encouraged hero ; 
perhaps safer than work, oertainly 
safer than thinking, that foolish and 
troublesome exercise proper only to 
carbonari and revolutionaries, which 
is not good for the health of a con- 
tented people. So all the world 
amuses itself virtuously for the honour 
of St Antonio of Padua, and religion 
is honoured In the village tombola, 
and everybody is at ease. 

Ahm I not everybody. The w strick- 
en deer" must go weep while “ the 
harts ungmllbd play,” even in the indul- 
gent atmosphere of the Papal States. 
Though it is rather the striking than 
the stricken who at this moment call 
for oar sympathies. Look at them, poor 
fellows, clustering dark and sullen 
like a cloud round their square prison 
window, with its strong iron bars, as 
we return in the twilight through 
the gate into the solitude of Nettuno, 
deserted by every living creature save 
a few grandmammas, babies, and re- 
pining maids. They have a merry, 
idle me enough on orainary occasions, 
these good follows behind the grating, 
and are served with their after-dinner 
coffee by the caffetibr opposite, and 
smoke their cigars, and play the odd 
cards of the country, at the inner 
window-all^ in Bight of the admiring 
public, which makes hourly calls 
upon them with perfect apparent 
relish of their exiBtenoo, There is 
always a little levee at tliat prison 
window— friends from the country, 
picturesque brown lads with bus- 
kiuod legs and sugar-loaf hats, who 
have had, or will have their own turn 
in that leisurely retirement some 
time ; honest peasant women, no- 
ways ashamed of their friends in 
trouble ; the gossips of the village, 
all and sundry, not excluding now 
and then a pawing friar. Why should 
not they be countenanced by every- 
body f You don’t suppose they are 
there for stealing, or any such mean 
and petty misdemeanour 1 No, poor 
fellows f They have each of tnem 
stabbed his man, that is all ; and the 
interest and sympathy of the oountry 
naturally goes with that picturesque 
and suggestive species of misfortune. 
But the poor lads ! they are melan- 
choly to-day. An empty ooffoe-cap 
stands on the outer rill there, pushed 


through the ban by the consumer 
inside ; but even the c afefere has 
gone to Porto d’Ansio to enjoy him- 
self, and nobody has come so much 
as to take the cup away. Nobody 
has been there to talk to our virtuous 
friends in prison since they witnessed, 
with doleful eyes, the whole popula- 
tion trooping off in holiday garb to see 
the Giuochi di Mart, and try its luck 
at the tjjmbola, a possibility from 
which adverse fate has debarred 
themselves. Poor fellows ! is it pos- 
sible to be otherwise than Sony for 
them 1 They pick up courage a little 
at sight of ourselves, who are among 
the earliest of the home-returning 
crowd, and one of them touches his 
hat mournfully with some idea of 
compensation, and a delicate re- 
minder to the Forestieri that here is 
a box for tho poor prisoners j but let 
overy feeling heart think what must 
have been the sufferings of their soli- 
tude to-day ! tantalised by thoughts 
of all the fnn and festivity going on 
so near them, and gazing out for so 
many hours nj)on the deserted bit of 
street sloping under that dark arch- 
way. Such honourable culprits, too ! 
respected by the whole community ; 
but justice must be administered, 
alas ! even by the tender hand of a 
paternal government. And a town 
which has a Governatore and a 
Priore, and one cannot tell how 
many other magistrates, must not be 
over-indulgent • still for their sad 
solitude and affliction, when all the 
world has been oqjoying itself, poor 
virtuous lads of spirit, let us not re- 
fuse a sympathetic tear ! 

However, here we are at home, 
making forcible entrance, Sora Mari- 
anna being still behind us, and the 
house deserted. Guests, too, ooming 
after ns ; venerable preli, for whom 
it is necessary to bo well prepared. 
Apropos of our prison sympathies, 
and of the respectable Magietura of 
this municipality, let us hear our 
Franciscan, who is fond of story- 
telling, delivering himself of a some- 
what tragical little tale, belonging 
not to this immediate neighbour- 
hood, but to the adjoining country, 
not very far away— whioh, told by a 
peaceable Italian monk, on contra- 
dicted by Italian auditors, gives one 
rather a dismal idea, not to say some- 
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thing of a chill and shiver, when one 
thinks of justice and its adminis- 
trators in this rural country. Sup- 
pose us in oar bare little eating- 
room, not an article of furniture or 
decoration in the place but the chairs 
we occupy and the table spread for 
our early evening meal, two tall 
Roman lamps, some Saaks of wine, 
and a green bowl of salad standing 
for ornament— but the door open, 
with a glimpse of the sea and rising 
moon, and tne last chorus of the Ave 
Maria ringing out of our little piazza. 
Around all the picturesque gloom 
of the fortress-village— tne black 
darkness of that gulf of stairs lead- 
ing to the fountain, the very spot 
for an assassination dose by — and 
the surrounding community very re- 
spectful and sympathetic with those 
excellent young men within the bars 
of the prison window, — and then 
imagine the good monk with his 
bald placid forehead and black skull- 
cap telling his agreeable little tala 
*‘It happened not long ago" said 
the holy father, u and it is very well 
known, and I myBelf have heard it 
in several different versions — but of 
course I have many means of know- 
ing the truth, and I can answer for 
my own. It was a steward of Tor- 
Ionia. or some other of the great 
people who have those vast farms on 
the Pontine Marshes; he was sent 
with a great Bum in acudi to pay the 
labourers and herdsmen on tne farm 
— a very prudent man — a worthy 
man. He took every precaution, 
though they did not turn to account 
He was oompelled to pass the night 
in the town of Braccielo. I know it 
very well I knew the good padre, 
who came by his end. Ab, he was 
a good man. Torlonia’s steward be- 
ing prudent, is I say, instead of go- 
ing to the Osteria, and taking the 
usual risk of travellers, went to the 
Governs tore, as seemed wise, and 
told him of the danari he carried, 
and that he feared to be plundered. 
The Governs to re, after commending 
bis prudence, and thinking it over, 
sent him to the house of the Padre 
Roberto — a man much beloved— 
where the father received Mm will- 
ingly, and gave him his best cham- 
ber. They supped, and all was well ; 
and the stranger, with his treasure 


and his pistola went to rest About 
the middle of the night, some one 
came knocking violently to the 
Padre’s door ; the housekeeper rose 
to ask who it was— for the house of 
a priest must be ever open to the 
demands of his flock. It was some 
one in the town who would see the 
priest, and was dying, said the an- 
Bwer ; upon whioh, as necessary, the 
woman opened the door. But I 
must tell yon that ; before now, the 
steward, sleeping lightly, as men do 
who cany treasure, was awake and 
listening. It was dark— he had no 
light — and his chamber was to the 
opposite Bide of the house ; but he 
could still hear. The next sound 
that came to him in the darkness, 
after the unbarring of the door, was 
the sound of a pistol-shot — a sound 
one does not mistake when one hears 
it in the depths of the night This 
Bound roused the steward to draw 
forth his own pistols, and barricade 
his door with the furniture. Then 
he heard the good Padre come forth 
to ask why he was wanted, and 
what the oommotion was. Then 
sounded another pistol-shot, and an- 
other groan, and the steward knew 
lie now conld have no hope but to 
defend himself. Shortly ho heard 
the flteps of the assassins. They knew 
where he was lodged, and assailed 
his door, whioh he had locked and 
barricaded, without any loss of time. 
At a venture he fired, taking all the 
aim he conld from the sounds he 
heard,— for he was bold and in de- 
spair. Twice he fixed, and twice a 
groan and a fall showed him that it 
web not in vain. When he had 
waited a little, and heard nothing, 
he withdrew his barricade, and 
rushed out Two men lay there 
before his door ” 

“ And these men 1 rt cried one of 
the listeners, eager to forestall the 
story. 

“ Hush ! " said the Mar, waving his 
hand, H do you think he paused to 
look at that moment! He rushed 
forth out of the house, leaving, alas I 
the good Father Roberto dead or 
dying below, with the poor woman, 
besides the robbers, above. He 
rushed to the house of the Governa- 
tore to claim protection. When he 
had roused some one to answer him, 
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the Governotore was not to be found 
— be was absent ; then the poor man 
hastened to the Secretano. The 
Seoretario was gone also. Great 
trouble and fear came upon the 
people, for by this time many irare 
disturbed, What with the Bound of 
knocking, what with the pistol- 
shots, and the people began to un- 
derstand that something had hap- 
pened to their good Padre Roberto. 
The steward returned to the house 
at last with lights and a body of the 
townsfolk There lay Padre Roberto 
dead, and bis housekeeper ; and 
above-stair* were the two men, one 
of them still living, with muffled 
fanes. When they had unoovered the 
robbers, there lay the Go verna tore 
and Secretario ; that was the explan- 
ation of the mystery. The living 
robber went to the galleys. K vero. 
Signor Antonio 1 Yon have heard 
the tale aa well oa 1." 

Nobody contradicted the monk : 
there were diverse opinions as to 
some of the details ; the seoond 
villain being reported by one as an 
inferior priest, instead of the secre- 
tary' of the Magistura. But the 
story stood untouched in all its 
facts — a tale horrible enough to 
■care a stranger — and of a kind 
which, told in any other place, by 
any other person, would moat likely 
have provoked more incredulity, if 
not indignation. But the ground 
was fertile, being broken ; one anec- 
dote followed another, if not of the 
same description, yet asd enough 
and unbelievable enough, consider- 
ing how far we are on in the history 
of the world. Yet the same good 
friar, who told in all simplicity this 
lamentable incident, mourned m the 
same breath over the dreadful inva- 
sion of that railway to Naples, which 
should shortly pas» within sight and 
hearingof this very coast,and abridge 
the Pontine Marshes with its iron 
highway. Alas for those religious 
villages, with their evening echoes of 
the Ave Maria, where one could hear 
the sound of the simple folk at their 
prayerij as one pondered one’s pet 
theological difficulty— -those delicate, 
safe difficulties which the church 
permits to her faithful children ( The 
excellent Padre lifted his mild eye* 
to heaven in horror ms he prognosti- 
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cited how the village devoutneas 
would take wings to itself— how the 
prayer* would cease, and the con- 
few n onals fall empty, before the 
dread march of omluatioii, and it* 
terrible line of rads. He forgot 
those virtuous municipal authorities 
who figured in his own gruesome 
tale, a* he unfolded theae forebodings 
to our sceptical British ear* - but 
the good country priest, with hi* 
limited local horizon and small ex- 
perience, was not alone in this odd 
forgetfulness. And it is nothing 
unusual to hear an ecclesiastic of 
more cultivated mind and expansive 
knowledge, even a man who may 
happen to have been bom an Eng- 
lishman, and to have lived in another 
atmosphere than that of a convent, 
altogether unmindful of the tales he 
himself has iust been telling you — 
tales of family intrigue, or social de- 
pravity, or mendicancy incurable ; 
turn from that theme to proclaim his 
alarms over a half-dozen mile* of 
railway, or an arrival of book* for- 
bidden by the hulcjr ExpurgaUtriw; 
and inform you, with unbelievable 
simplicity and good faith, of aJl the 
papal expodicutB for keeping the 
devil out of those sacred and care- 


fully-guarded territories, without, so 
far as appears, the faintest idea that 
the strongest ecclesiastical body in 
the world might do something in the 
way of fighting and ousting the some 
devil wuen he was in. As if he 
could only travel nowadays in a rail- 
way carriage, that wise old serpent I 
as if he could not put up with an 
A vc Maria, and have a gentlemanly 
admiration of the picturesque in re- 
ligion like his neigh hours .'—or as if 
he had not been a very old-estab- 
lished and well-acquainted resident 
in the Papal States, as in every other 
quarter, since before Rome and the 
Caesars, before tho earliest history or 
memory of man ! 

This sort of life, however; let us 
assure all sympathetic readers, is 
infinitely more original than that 
of Brighton or Scarborough. It is 
piquant to get up in tbe morning in a 
state of dramatic and interesting un- 
certainty whether you will be able 
to have anything for dinner ; it is 
delightful to make your toilette un- 
der a gigantic white umbrella, in a 
2 I 
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crevice of the rock*, sublimely inde- 
pendent of the mechanical aid of 
bathing-machine ; and, to leap from 
physical enioymenta to moral one*, it 
it impossible to describe the wonder- 
ful shock and thrilling revolutionary 
impulse given to one* preconceived 
ideal, by a calm and animpaadoned 
narrative of a murdering Governa- 
tore, supplemented by a bunt of pious 
horror over the miserable little bit 
of railway, which creep* along the 
base of the Alban hill*. Snob en- 
chanting paradoxee have fallen out 
of our way in England ; but all 
England could not produce a Net- 
tnno, a »d glomerate of architecture 
so original and picturesque, a local 
costume^o splendid, a lire so prirai- 

villains, d^Scing their coffee *n§ 
making their conversation through 
the prison window, with an admir- 
ing andienoe round them, filled with 
due reepect for their courage and 
misfortune*, is a novelty refreshing 
and original, altogether superior to 
our sen ti men t al, occasional sympa- 


thy for an interesting murderer ; and 
there i* a charm in this whole tango 
life, when one has but strength and 
spirit to eqjoy it. But savage is the 
charm. Perhaps you can identify the 
Italy of the poets in that wonderful 
sea, and princely headland— in yon- 
der imperious ruin of men which 
will not die, and in this brilliant 
tender May, shining and smiling 
over the grey convent walls, the an- 
cient towers, the face of nature, and 
the records of the past : but all the 
subtle suggestions of refinement and 
poetio splendour conveyed in the 
very name of this contradictory 
country, die and perish in her com- 
mon life and visible present exist- 
ence ; where there is not even ro- 
mantic poverty and want to touch 
a natural sentiment of tenderness, 
and one’s pity is swallowed up, and 
one’s antour propr* whimsically 
affronted, to see all vestiges and 
possibilities of the better day one 
Dopes for lost in the savage satis- 
faction and competency of a rude 
content. 


BRETON B.VUiM 

trad loom the ei*yxj»th’h pack. 

Dialed of Oornouiaile. 

[Those Bretons whom ambition or desire to distinguish themselves at- 
tracted (like Du Gueaclin) into France, boro thither, beneath the banners 
of their Suzerain, their national enmity to the French, which frequently led 
to sanguinary encounters, originating chiefly in their aversion for the more 
polished manners of the latter ; who, again, reproached the Bretons with 
coarseness for preferring the blunt frankness of their anoestorB to the cor- 
ruption of the French Court] 

Popular tradition has preserved the following spirited version of an occur- 
rence which proves that the despotic monarchs of France, in altercations on 
the above grounds between their page*, did not Bcruple to cast into the 
scale against the victor's sword the axe of tho executioner. 

The King’s young page in prison pines, for a page’s trick at beet ; 

For a bola stroke struck, this fair young page is a gloomy dungeon’s guest ; 
There, he knows no change of day or night, on hi* lonely couch of straw, 
And his dry black loaf to moisten the dull ditch-water they draw ; 

Nor come* there a soul to visit him, or a kindly message sends, 

But with dark rats and hungry mice he’s fain to makenim friends. 

Till it chanced one day to the key-hole chink a faithful one draws near, 

And the captive whispers, u Jannik I go fly to my sister dear ; 

Bay my life lie* in deadly peril, at the cruel Kings decree, 

And my heart it would comfort greatly if her I could only see I” 
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The faithftd one he listens, there needs bat a word to the wise, 

So, leaping into the saddle, to Brittany he hies : 

Lspei an hundred and thirty stretch them twixt Paris and where he is 
bound. 

But two days and a night to the Breton child© suffice to cover the ground, 

’Neath the Dais, at the board presiding, in her gaily-lighted hall, 

Sat the fair Dame of Bodinio, amid the nobles all ; 

To pour the wine from the goblet her lily hand was raised, 

As, with startled mien, as he entered in, she on the rider gaied. 

“ Oh, gentle page, what tiding*, that your cheek is ashen grey. 

And year panting breast is heading high, just like a stag’s at bay f * 
u My tidings, lady, I fear me, will cost thee many a sigh, 

Bring sorrow to thy bosom, and tears into thine eye : 

Thybrother’s life la forfeit, at the cruel King’s decree, 

And his ainlring heart for comfort turns only now to thee /” 

The lady’s hand it trembled, and in blood-drops like the rain 
Fell the red wine, sad omen ! the snowy cloth to stain. 

“ Ho there I grooms, quickly saddle twelve horse* for our flight ; 

If I founder one at every stage, Til bo in Paris ere night 1" 

The King 5 * young page in the mean time to the scaffold, alas ! is bound, 

And he sighs as he sets his lingering foot on the ladder’s lowest round 1 
“ I had reck’d but little of death, ifmy kindred had been near — 

If I had but friends around me ; and saw hut my Bister dear ! 

Every day, every hour she’ll miss me, and call on her brother in vain — 

Oh ! for sight of my sweet sister I and tidings of fair Bretagne 1” 

Thus murmur* the boy, as, step by stem, the ladder he ascend*— 

“ Would I had heard, before I died, of my country and my friends !” — 

But u Hark I" he exclaims, a* he stands at length on the fatal platform 
high, 

“ I hear the pavement ringing, ’tis my sister drawing nigh I — 

Tis my sister come to see me ! — in God’s name grant delay !”— 

“ Thy head must fall ere she near* thee,” did the cruel Provost say. 

While yet he spoke, Bodinio’s dame is asking all she meets, 

“Ye men of Paris 1 why these crowds that block up all the streets 1 " 
u Tis but the head of one poor page the traitor Louis takes.” 

She gaze* up, her brother sees, ana through the press she breaks, 

Comes juBt in time his kneeling form, bent o'er the block, to see ; 

Leaps, at full gallop, off her horse — cries, u Archers I let him be ! 

One hundred crowns of gold, and of silver too I’ll give, 

If ye will hold your cruel hands, and let my brother live !" 

Just then, her brother’s severed head falls down the block beside. 

And, spouting o’er her dabbled veil, runs down the crimson tide. 

“ I oome to aik ye. King and Queen, together on your throne, 

What made ye seek my brother 5 s blood 1 — what evil had he done ?” 

“ In broil, without his monarch’s leave, his hasty sword 1m drew, 

And in my court, before my face, my fav’rite page he slew.’ 

“ Not without cause, full well I Know.” — u Cause still assassins claim. 

“No gentleman of Brittany e’er bore that hateful name ; 

For France I will not *ay a* much — ’tis known your wolfish brood 
Like better far to spill and take, than riik your precious blood 1" n 
“ Hold, Dame I forbear 1 if ye would live, home scathlcas to return 1 
M I reck not if I go or stay, my brother sinoe I mourn ; n 

But should all kings on earth say nay, his reasons I will know. 

** Well I since his resjone ye will have, PII tell them ere je go : 

He sought a quarrel with my page, just for the well-known line, 
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That Brittany, instead of men* rears only savage swine 1” 

" If tint’s a saying fraught with truth, another hear from me — 

You’re but a sorry jester, King Louis though you be. 

But for that jeet, ’twill soon be seen, if you may not grow pale, 

"When to my Breton countrymen I’ve shown my blood-stain’ d veil. 

Then will ye see if savage hoars our woods indeed contain. 

When the best blood ofFranoe your deed shall cause to flow amain 1” 

Few weeks had pass’d • into the court came let ten sealed with red— 

As read the King, his deep black eyes roll’d fiercely in his head ; 

Boil’d like the wildcat’s in a trap, as by his saints he swore, 

That, had he known, that haughty dame had ne’er seen Bretagne more. 

“ Ten thousand crowns 1 ten thousand livea ! ” exclaimed he in his rage ; 

M A pretty prioe to pay, forsooth — for the life of one poor page I " 

Non. — The family of Bodinio vu ancient and distinguished, u was that of the 
John (or J&nnik) of the ballad, a page of Louii the Eleventh. Be the can ae of 
it accurately Landed down or not, the vindictive iuounion of tho Bretons into 
Fnnoc, which took place under Lowm the Eleventh in 1445, ia matter of history. 


THE OBUBiOIR’fl aircRH. 

[On the subject of the following ballad (a somewhat hackneyed one, and 
one of the few not peculiar to Brittany) it will be seen that the local 
colouring has been shed ; and that while the hero and heroine are strictly 
historical personages, the substitution of dialogue for narrative, so charac- 
teristic of Breton national poetry, lends spirit to the naive simplicity of the 
incidents.] 


u Who’ll keep for me my ladye dear 1” 

The bold Crusader cries ; 

“ Intrust thy ladye dear to me," 

His brother false replies. 

M Trust her to me ; in secret bower 
She’ll with my damsels stay. 

Or sit in hall with lordly damee, 

And fare os well as they.” 

Few days had pass’d, and gay to view 
Was Faouet's courtyard fair, 

All fill’d with mounted Red-Cross Knights, 
Whose banners stream’d in air. 

Ere far had rode that oastle’s lord, 

His spouse bad learn’ d to weep I 

“ Doff thoee proud robes for hoddfen grey, 

Go forth 1 and tend my Bheep !” 

“ Oh I brother dear, the sheep to tend, 

Alas I I know not how.” 

“ If to tend sheep thou’st never leara’d. 

My lanoe shall teach thee now 1” 

Seven live-long years beside her sheep, 

The sad one wept in vain ; 

At seven yean’ end, forgot to weep, 

And sweetly sung again. 
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At with her songs the mountain* rung, 

A knight ctme riding near, 

And to hii page the rein# he flung, 

Ones, “Whose that voice I heart— 

w That *flver voice 1 seven years have past, 
(Seym weary yean, I trow}, 

Since in mine ears it aonnded last, 

Even as I hear it now 1 

“ Good-morrow to thee, mountain maid 1 
Thr carol soond* so gay, 

Methinka thon hast, to sing so clear, 
Breakfasted well to-day 1 * 

“ Fared well I have— to God be thank* 

For what He gave and took— 

Though on a cruet I broke my fist, 

And dipped it in the brook” 

“ Tell mo, fair damsel I can I lodge 
At yonder lordly hall ?” 

“ Oh, yea ! you’ll find fair lodging there, 
Your *teed a knightly stall; 

“ A couch of down will wait your rest. 

Such as I once could share. 

Ere, baniih’d with the flocks to dwell, 

I shared the watch -dog's lair I” 

“ And where, my child, then, is your spouse 1 
Your wedding-ring I sea” 

“ Myi spouse, my lord, is at the wars,— 

He’d fair long lock* like thee ! ” 

“ If long and fair his locks like mine, 

Might we not be the same 1 ” 

u Oh. yes 1 you are my love, my lord, 

And I Faouet’s dame T 

“ Leave thou the flocks ! my halls to reach 

With fiery haste, I burn ! 

Brother 1 all hail ! my ladye’s weal 
From you I long to learn 1 ” 

u Still fair as brave !— Rest, brother, rest ! 
Your lad ye fair has gone 
To Quimper, to a wedding feast, 

But she’ll be here anon/* 

“ Thou best, wretch ! thy sheep to feed, 

On mountains lone and bare. 

Thou lent’st my dame, in servile weed ; 

Lo I she stand* eobbing there / 

“ Go ! brother cursed, snd hide thy «hame ! 
Not one more lying word 1 
Werit not our parent*’ hallow’d hearth, 

Thy blood had stain’d my sword I” 
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rHJ lkhdtd or Biuny o'cauroix. 

Opt there where the big wave* is breakin' 
An’ dancin' an’ foamin’ like mad. 

On a beautiful 'warm autumn eramn’ 

Was itrollin’ a young fiaher-lad j 
For the place where the say ia now foamin’, 
Wm then juet aa bare aa your hand ; 

An* where that blue wather ia curlin', 

Was only a broad yellow at rand. 

Well, the fiaher-boy, Barney O’Oarroll, 

Waa hot— he hem down for a dip ; 

An’ aa he waa peelin', behould you ! 

He eeen a moat charmin’ young slip 
In a state that waa mighty provokin' — 

She’d only stepped out of her clothe* ■ 

An 1 there she waa Ringin’ while combin’ 
Bright hair that flowed down to her toes. 

“ Blur an agersf ses Barney, " what ia she T 
Or where doee she come from at all 1 
Be the mortial, Til ax t'v ahe’s marred — 

Ah ! ahe isn’t — Fll giro her a calL" 

So stalin' np close to the colleen, 

He bid her the time o’ the day : 

When turnin’, ahe glanced at bould Barney, 
An* pop ! ane waa undher the say. 

“She’s only & mermaid,” thought Barney, 

An’ pondberin’, shoreward Ee goes, 

Aa he picked up a green cloak, exclaimin', 

“ She'll surely come back for her clothes 
" Oh 1 give me my cloak," cried a sweet voice, 
That seemed to come up from the wave — 
But Barney ran home like a wy-lark, 

The cloak an’ his body to save. 

That night there waa tempeat, an’ Barney 
Put off with some lads to a wreck ; 

But only one beautiful maiden 
Remained of the crew on the deck. 

She wsa saved by the courage of Barney ; 

An’, aa a reward for her life, 

Became, ere the autumn fruit withered, 

His fond an’ endearin' young wife. 

Now all things were thrivin’ with Barney, 

Not forgettm’ “ herself " an’ twin boys, 

But the fool oonldn’t keep his tongue quiet ; 

An’ by way of expandin’ hia joys. 

He tould her about the fair mermaid, 

An’ how he tuk care of her cloak ; 

“ The story* sea she, “ you bosthoon. 

Is no more nor a bottle o’ mnoke/ 

“ 0 that I may lose you this minnit, 

But it's thruth that Fm tellin’ to you." 
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u Why then, show me the cloak," sas the dartin', 
u For I’m sure if* * thing you can't da" 
u Arrah, oau^ 1 1 " see be ; "just come this way, 
An’ my did you e’er see the match 
For complateneUy an* splendour, an’ beauty, 

With what Tv© obore in the thatch ? " 

He stepped on a three-legged creepem. 

An’ just where the thatch met the wall, 

Tuk down what appeared a tay-caddie, 

With it* varnish, an’ painting an’ *11 : 

An’ he opened the lid — when his/t/tf slipped, 

An’ he came down on the Cure — 

Then, I'm tould, that the look that she gev him 
Was what you might call kill or cuie. 

“ 0 be all the ©alt wave© in the ocean,” 

8es Barney—" Don’t curse, n sea the wife; 

“ For the time I’ve to stay with you, Barney, 

Let lift have no hot leather, nor strife : 

You have been very kind to me, darlin’ — 

But thu cloak o’ mine you tuk away.” 

“ Oh ! murdher ! n cried Barney , u ’twas you then 
That spoke to me out o’ the sayT 

" Throth it waa,” Bee she : “ I ain the mormaid 
That called to you out o’ the wave — 

What’a more. I’m the beautiful creathnr 
You ken tnro’ the tempest to save. 

■uh’ssg {upfront rat, 

A mermaid I ne’er more could be.” 
u Oh I iv I knew that, I’d have jArdgtd it," 

See Barney — “ Acushla machree ! 

M You’re no mermaid at all— sure no mermaid 
Or other maid ever had boys— 

Here childher he turned for a moment 
Conjurin' he heerd a ouare noise — 

A noise like the boom o f the ocean 
When gently it kisses the shore. 

How Barney ha* pressed to his fond heart 
The sweet wife he ne’er shall press more. 

“ Farewell, I muit lave yon, acaslda ; 

Don’t you hear how they call me away ? ” 
Hriry thread of her green cloak that minnit 
Melted into a wave o’ the tay I 
An’ surgin’, an’ Bingin’ snch music — 

No wild harp was ever ao sweet — 

Came a throop of young mermen an’ mermaids. 
An’ bore her daiu of ov her feet I 

Yne nateYAfte cdftage'nah. vahufneA, 

An’, floatin’ away in a shell, 

Went herself an’ the childher— poor Barney 
Could hardly tpake more nor " Farewell— 
Won’t you lave me one boy for a keepsake ? 

But afore he had said one more word, 

Jlach child left the side o’ the mother. 

An’ changed to a lovely say-bird ! 
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An’ foldin' thmr bright wini*, an* Deoilin' 

On Berner" ■ hand, thoulaer, md breast — 

Jwt m « they wor still his dear yoftmg one*, 

He kissed them ; while fondly he p re ss ed 
The sweet gentle things to his *d heart, 

An* kissed them ina ; then away 
With the mother an mermen an* mermaids 
The little birds flew o’er the *iy / 

w Why thin, Barney, whet ails yon, yon spalpeen t 
Air what’s this yon hare in yoor nst — 

A bottle 1 — op oooree nothin’ in it — 

No, nor in this dhudeen that you’re kissed. 

Or what (an’ the tide melon’ swiftly) 

Possessed yon to lie on the strand f " 
a I was lookin' at wmebody dhrinkift*, 

An* so I like toother at hand : 

“ Bat ov all the sth range sights an* adventures 
That ever ?ou heerd — an they’re throe — 

I teen ” — and he ris np and ton Id me 
The story I’ve just tould to you. 
u An’,” see he, u what do you think about it 1 " 
u An’,” aes I, H dhrnnk or not, yon’re the same ; 

An’ yoor tale, iv not throe, sure it’s pleasant, 

An’ not at all bad for a dhnwte” 

Dublin. J. D. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

How often do we hear it remarked frequently true, that those who feel 
that men of extensive and accurate urged to an independent exercise of 
erudition rest upon knowledge ac- their powers of reasoning, are im- 
quired from books, and rarely ex- patient of the toil of acquiring know- 
ercise their own powere in an original ledge from many books, or of acen- 
search after troth. Such men may rately determining what other men 
have a remarkable perspicacity, and before them have thought and said, 
bo as distinguished for their quick Books are chiefly valued by them as 
apprehension as for their retentive they give hints or stimulant to their 
memory ■ they understand all they own minds, and when some huge 
read ana repeat, and are aimed at folio is closed, they can tell you what 
all points for every species of con- they, by its assistance, have gained 
troversy ; but, if they finally embrace for themselves ; bnt trust them not 
any one scheme of philosophy, it as expositors of the volume itself, 
will have been given to them by Such division of labour seems gener- 
otherv ; they will not have elaborated ally to obtain amongst the studious 
it for themselves ; ita unity or har- portion of mankind. If we are of 
mony will not be due to any arc hi- the erudite species, we find, or we 
tectural or creative skill of their own ; imagine, that eveiything that con be 
they will have added no new gen- thought has been thought and said 
eraWtion to those of their pride- already ; if we do not swear by any 
censors ■ they will be students to the one master, we pronounce that all 
last of the works of others. And the possible opinions have been long ago 
counterpart statement is also very exhausted, and shared amongst the 

Lectures on Metaphytics, by Sir William Hakeltos, Brut Edited by the Her. 
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master *pirrt* of ancie*t or modem lodge had not deterred him from an 
literature. We tell tlm yowng tapir* independent course of inquiry, nor 
ant for the honour, ortte nowe toil, blunted hi* power* of research. He 
of orimil thinking, that he will only combined with aoenrate and erten- 
reprodoee what already exist* in torn rive erudition an unabated energy 
more perfect than be can hope to of thought ; and the remit i*, that 
give it ; we tell him that Plato ha* we hare, in hi* speculative writing*, 
anticipated hie finest diseoverie* oen- the happy union of strength and 
tunes ago — that Leibnit* had deter- boldness with a singular breadth of 
mined thin, and Dee Carte* had settled view. He waa too well read to omit, 
that, — ana that even the despised or paw oyer, any region of inquiry, 
schoolmen of the middle age* had and had too vigorous an intellect to be 
eeen very clearly the distinction he contented with recording the obeer- 
is harping on, and had stamped it vationa of other*. He carried the 
on their philosophical vocabulary, torch with his own hand, and ex- 
There is nothing for him to do. Each plored every reoess himself With- 
freah inquirer Begins by acting the out professing to do so, he has given 
mediator between disputants whose u» the most thoroughly eclectic iy*- 
controversy he comes to settle, and tern of any man in Europe, 
ends by becoming one of the oount- For that which, above all, di*- 
less disputants himself, and helps tinguishee the aeries of lecture* be- 
still further to “embroil the fray” fore us i* the wide range of philo- 
— if that be possible. The young sophic thought they embrace. At 
aspirant, being of modest nature, is one extremity the materialist will 
probably reduced to silence, but still feel the ground taken from under 
he answers to himself : — “ It matters him, because the truths he most 


not what others have done, I must 
think it all over again for myielf I 
cannot find what I want in Plato, or 
Leibnits, the Schoolmen, or Ik* 
Cartes ; it may be there, but it is 
hidden away in oomers, or in com- 
mentaries. I must discover it in 
•ome other way before I can even 
discover that it ia there ; and I, too, 
have the world before me, ana my 
own mind— I, too, will philosophise. 
I may not go so far as Plato did some 
centuries ago, but whether far or 
not, there is but one mode of pro- 
gression by which I can advance at 
all : I most feel the earth beneath my 
feet, and move forward by such in- 
ternal energies a* Heaven has en- 
dowed me with." 

Such division of labour, such dif- 
ferences in intellectual character or 
power, may be generally observed. 
Nevertheless, amongst the highest 
order of minds we find extraordin- 
ary erudition sometimes united with 
powers as remarkable of original re- 
search. One of theae pre-eminently 
gifted men has lately departed from 
amongst u*. Sir William Hamilton 
knew, or, to our *phere of vision, 
•eemod to know, whatever mortal 
man had written, in any age or 
language, on the subject* of philo- 
sophy. But thi* marvellous know- 


inai*ts on are absorbed into the 
system of the metaphysician ; and 
here the physiologist will find him- 
self at home, because he will be able 
to rise from his own special know- 
ledge of the organs of sense to a 
metaphysical theory of cognition, 
which be ha* often pronounced him- 
self unable to do under the guidance 
of Sir William Hamilton* prede- 
cessors in the chair of Edinburgh. 
At the other extremity the Kantian 
or Ooleridgian will find that his own 
“high a priori road” has also been 
travelled, and that hi* own peculiar 
modes of thought have not been 
ignored. Here those who delight in 
the distinction between Understand- 
ing and Reason— meaning by the first 
a faculty judging according to 
sense, and by the second a faculty 
which is the source of truths of a 
higher character than those which 
are inferences from , or generalisations 
of experience — will at all events 
discover that they have a place 
allotted to them: whether or not 
they may be satisfied with that place 
we will not undertake to say. On 
both sides Sir William Hamilton ha* 
expanded the arena of what is known 
under the vague name of Scotch 
philosophy. Those who. without 
disputing that they are living spir- 
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itual souls, very obstinately believe 
that they are also living organised 
bodies moving in a world which has 
marvelloualy educated them through 
the tenses, and which ia continually 
educating them (through their ob- 
serving and recording power*) to 
further and wider knowledge, will 
find in these Lecture* a scheme of 
metaphysics which admits them to 
hold this their obstinate faith on 
an intelligible bams. Scotch philo- 
sopher^ notwithstanding their clam- 
orous appeal to common sense, had 
set this plain obstinate faith on so 
strange and narrow a basis, that, to 
the last, it seemed rather a conces- 
sion to the weakness of man than 
liis great prerogative. Those, on the 
contrary, who delight chiefly to dwell 
on the a priori troth a, or mode# of 
thought essential to experience Heel/, 
or who. while they admit that the 
external world educates us, and it 
still from age to age more highly 
educating us, by its perceived order 
and harmony, still aseert that there are 
truths in their very nature above those 
of experience, enunciated by some 
inner faculty within us, of a higher 
kind than that which judges accord- 
ing to sense— will also find that this, 
their complementary faith, has not 
been forgotten. We are far from 
saying that thinking men of all 
schools will be equally satisfied — 
that they will meet here and frater- 
nise. It is not given to any human 
power to put forth a scheme of 
philosophy which will content all 
existing parties. It is sufficient for 
us to notice and applaud the wide 
and catholic views, and the great 
ran^fe of topics, these Lectures un- 

S peaking critically, we value more 
highly the earlier portion of his ex- 
position, in which Sir William Ham- 
ilton treats of perception, and of that 
trinity of sense, memory, and judg- 
ment which enters into every cogni- 
tion, and indeed into every state of 
conaciouaneti which can be sum- 
moned np for reflection,— we value, 
we say, this portion of his Lectures 
more highly than the later parts, 
where, under the title of the Regula- 
tive Faculty, he treats of neoeeaary 


troths not the product of experience, 
and fraternises with Lefbnitx and 
other German philosopher*. We do 
not find his statement* under this 
head of Regulative Faculty either 
lucid or consistent with themselves. 
But although he enters here into the 
shadow of that obscure doctrine 
which leads to the attempted dis- 
tinction between Reason and Under- 
standing, we are happy to notice 
that we have the weight of Six Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s authority against 
those who not only drew a distinc- 
tion between these two faculties, but 
who set them at variance ; deducing 
truths from the Reason which are 
contradicted by the Understanding. 
The very end of all philosophy, as of 
all science, is to harmonise our con- 
victions into one consistent whole : 
he who therefore sets faculty against 
faculty, truth against truth, virtually 
asserts that there can be no philo- 
sophy, and no truth. Speaking of 
those who enunciate the law of cau- 
sation in one breath, and the next 
moment free the will from this law 
by some conflicting intuition, he 
writes thus 

* They say that it ii unconditionally 

given, (m a special and positive law of 
intelligence, that every origination ia 
only an apparent, not a real oomraenoe- 
ment. Now, to exempt gome pheno- 
mena from this law, for the flake of our 
moral consciousness, cannot validly be 
done. For, in the flnt place, this would 
be to admit that the mind is a comple- 
ment of contradictory revelation*, if 
mendacity be admitted of *ome of our 
mental dictates, we cannot vindicate 
veracity to any : ‘ Falams in uno, falsu* 
in omnibus.’ Absolute scepticism is 
hence the legitimate conclusion. But, 
in the second plaoe, waiving this conclu- 
sion, what right have we, on this doc- 
trine, to subordinate the podtive affir- 
mation of causality to our oonicionanets 
of moral liberty ?— what right have we, 
for the interact of the latter, to derogate 
from the universality of the former T 
We have none. If both are equally 
podtive, we have no right to sacrifice 
to the other the alternative which our 
wishes prompt ua to abandon.” * 

It may help to set us clear with 
our readers, if we here at once ob- 
serve that there is a olass of necea- 
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aary or a priori or innate troths, 
against wbieh we have no contro- 
versy whatever. They are such a» 
are « tential to experience, not con- 
tradictory, nor contradictory to each 
other. For instance, the ideas of 
Existence and of Space, as we now 
speak of them, are generalisations of 
experience, but in order that any 
perception or judgment should be 
poeaiole, the mind must have had an 
innate capacity for giving forth these 
ideas. It is difficult to shape lan- 
guage to suit the emergency in which 
we here find ourselves, and different 
terms have been used by metaphysi- 
cians to designate this original capa- 
city. Sometimes we hear of “ modes 
of thought," H modes of sensibility ,” 
K categories,” M laws," u ideas ; ” but 
by whatever name we distinguish it, 
there is this innate or original capa- 
city to give forth or receive such 
ideas as Existence, Space, Time, and 
the like ; and leyona this our analy- 
sis cannot be carried. We mention 
this at the outset, that there may 
be no oonfusion between necessary 
truths essential to and one with ex- 
perience, and necessary truths above 
and contradictory to experience. 

These Lectures are far from being, 
or pretendiug to be, a complete ex- 
position of a system of metaphysics. 
The circumstances under which they 
were oompoeed, and perhaps an im- 
patience of the author in dealing 
with elementary or introductory 
statements, prevented them from 
having the completeness of a system 
in which all parts of a great subject 
are equally developed. The editors 
give us, in the preface, an interesting 
account of the manner in which the 
lectures were originally written. Sir 
William Hamilton was called to the 
Chair of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh in the year 1836. He was 
at this tune in the maturity of intel- 
lectual power, in the possession of vast 
stores ofknowledge, and already distin- 
guished for his philosophical specu- 
lations. The duties, therefore, of his 
post could not take him by surprise j 
and as the appointment was made 
in July, and his class would not as- 
semble till November, he had some 
months for preparation. But, as one 
might foresee would inevitably be 
the case with a metaphysician, these 


months were wasted in general sur- 
veys of the great topics over which 
he might, or might not, extend his 
lectures— in revolving, in short, what 
he should lecture upon, not in writ- 
ing any of the lectures themselves. 
When his class met in November, he 
had not put pen to paper. “ He was 
in the habit,” we are told, w of deli- 
vering three lectures each week, and 
each lecture was usually written on 
the day, or more properly on the 
night, preceding its delivery. The 
oourse of metaphysics, ns it is now 
given to the world, is the result of 
this nightly toil, unremittingly sus- 
tained for a period of five months." 
Some additions or interpolations 
were occasionally made in subse- 
quent years, but "they were never re- 
cast or materially altered. 

We are not surprised, after receiv- 
ing this account of their composition, 
to find that these lectures are unequal 
in excellence, and incomplete as a 
series. Viewed as a systematic or 
elementary course for tho tuition of 
youth, they must be allowed to have 
some defects. Sometimes the author 
indulges in the spirit of controversy, 
where a calm erposition of bis own 
and of others’ opinions would have 
been more acceptable and appropri- 
ate ; sometimes he disports himself, 
as learned men will do, with a mul- 
titude of quotations which might il- 
lustrate the history of philosophy, but 
which advance us little in the subject 
under discussion. Sometimes tho 
space is filled np by translated ex- 
tracts from Frencn and German 
writers. These are never wholly un- 
welcome ; they are often curious or 
novel ; but they very seldom forward 
the exposition, or render it more lu- 
cid. Sir William Hamilton appears to 
have lacked the patience, and per- 
haps the tact and skill, requisite for 
an elementary or systematic exposi- 
tion — such au exposition as lea ds 
from the simpler to the more abstruse, 
neither sparing the student the most 
difficult and toilsome heights, nor 
failing to conduct him to them by 
the most facile tracks which lead up- 
ward from tho plain. 

But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs and deficiencies, wo do not he- 
sitate to say that these Lectures are 
incomparably the best manual or 




guido which ooold be placed in the 
bands of the metaphyiiaal student. 
Ho should not, however, require a 
quite elementary work; be should 
be acquainted at least with, the 
writings of Sir William’* predeces- 
sors, Brown and Stewart : thus pre- 
pared, bo will find in these Lecture* 
the most adyanoed thinking of 
the soundest and safest school of 
philosophy. So far as the mature 
reader is concerned, we suspect that 
even the very qualities which we 
have notioed as rendering these Lec- 
tures somewhat defective for the 
purposes for which they were origin- 
ally designed, will only render them 
the more attractive to him. The 
digressions of the erudite man, or of 
the subtle disputant, are precisely 
what will interest him most To all 
readers who prise sound and earnest 
thinking, we recommend these vol- 
umes. 

In justioe to the memory of the 
author, it will not be forgotten that 
these Lectures oome before us under 
the disadvantages of a posthumous 
work, not prepared, and not even in- 
tended, for publication. Nor, on 
the otner hand, must we forget to 
mention, that nothing has been 
omitted which careful editorship 
could effect to remedy these disad- 
vantages. The learning and industry 
and good taste of the editors are dis- 
played throughout. Without any offi- 
oiouroew we nave aid given us where- 
ever it waa possible to procure it. The 
present publication extends only to 
the course on Metaphysics : two 
other volumes are to follow, co n turn- 
in gt he course on Logic. 

The term Metaphysics is used in 
the title-page in its general and 
popular sense, os including whatever 
appertains to the analysis of the 
human mind, or whatever is gen- 
erally understood by mental philo- 
sophy. More technically speaking, 
these Lectures chiefly ooneeru the de- 
partment of Psychology; but we 
think the editors perfectly correct in 
retaining the older and more familiar 
name. In the technical language of 
some writers. Psychology is said to 
treat of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, of the law* of their recurrence, 
and the process of their develop- 
ment ; while the term Metaphysics 


is restricted to ocrtaia discnssionj on 
the nature of Being in itself, of Cause 
or Power, of the Absolute, and other 
the like profundities. The distinc- 
tion may have its use to those who 
are engaged in the exposition of 
ideas : it is not one of a fundamen- 
tal character. Metaphysics, in this 
restricted sense, cannot be divorced 
from psychology ; nor can any scheme 
of psychology De given which shall 
not, by impuoation, pass judgment 
on these metaphysical question*. 
One writer may be deeiroua of dis- 
missing from his mind, or ■weeping 
from his path, a class of topics which 
to him are especially obscure, and, 
under some such title as Metaphysics 
or Ontology, he leaves them to be 
discussed oy others : whilst those 
who are exclusively devoted to these 
more abstruse discussions are willing, 
under the name of Psychology, to dis- 
miss from their care what seems to 
them a more familiar, more popular, 
and lees important class of topioa. 
But, in reality, no one can address 
himself to either class of topics with- 
out having virtually pawed an opin- 
ion on the other. When the Psycholo- 
gist draws his distinction between 
phenomena and being in itself he 
mast be prepared to justify this dis- 
tinction,— he must deal with this idea 
of real existence, and tell ns what it 
is, and bow it contrasts with pheno- 
menal existence. And when the 
Metaphysician or Ontologist (if such 
a word u permissible), puts forth his 
views on the profound questions of 
Being and Power, and whst are 
thought the dictates of a Reason act- 
ing independently of the senses, and 
on altogether a higher level, he too 
must be prepared with some scheme 
of psychology which shall be in ac- 
cordance with hi* views. Every 
thinker must aim at unity or har- 
mony, that is, the combination of all 
that ib in the human consciousness 
into one harmonious whole. We, for 
our own partj should prefer to retain 
for the familiar term of Metaphysics 
the wide signification generally given 
to it, and leave the terms Psychology 
and Ontology for such divisions of 
his subject as any expositor thinks 
fit to make. 

In reviewing two volume* such a* 
these, of solid matter, and of so wide 
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& range cf thought, we should be 
losing ourselves entirely if ere did 
not set tome distinct limit to the 
topic* on which we touched. Sir 
Willi mb Hamilton, after a. general 
discussion on the nature of human 
oonsciousneas, adopt* the threefold 
and familiar division of, — u 1. The 
phenomena of Cognition ; 2. The 
phenomena of Feeling ; and, 3. The 
phenomena of Conation, or the WilL" 
We shall limit ourselves to the first 
of these great subject* — that of Cog- 
nition or Human Knowledge. It in 
a subject as vast as it is important, 
and we do not promise, or rather we 
do not threaten our readers that our 
remarks will extend over the whole 
of it But we will attempt to follow 
Sir William Hamilton through the 
heads of his analysis or exposition, 
so as to give an outline of his doc- 
trines. 

It must seem strange to the uniniti- 
ated or unsophisticated man that the 
battle of phifoeophy should rage, and 
should still rage, round what seems 
to him so simple and undeniable a 
fact as the perception, by his hand 
or by his eye, of an external object. 
But the unsophisticated man no 
sooner entere himself into the task of 
philosophy — the task, by analysis and 
synthesis, to construct, of his know- 
ledge, one harmonious and consistent 
whole, in which all the parts shall 
cohere — than he too finds thore was 
a grave difficulty in the Bophistry 
that he laughed at, If he b^ins his 
account of Turman knowledge with 
the olijectivc, as he has learned to call 
it, with the external world, viewed as 
a substantial reality, and then threads 
his wav from the moiyanic to the or- 
nic, he feels himself in danger of 
ing landed in materialism. If he 
starts from the tubiective, from his 
mind or Ego viewed as source of 1 his 
knowledge, he feels himself being 
enthralled in some system of Ideat- 
im Sir William Hamilton will 
point out to him the beat and safest 
method, or commencement, — though 
we will not guarantee him from all 
difficulties, even under the guidance 
of Sir William,— he will show him 
that he must begin at once with hoik, 
with the object and the subject, with 
the ego and the non-ego ; for both 
are at onoe involved, as two indis- 


pensable terms, in cue simple act of 
perception. 

This is what Sir William has called 
the Pre tentative theory, in opposition 
to the Representatim ; which last 
pKKfceds on the supposition that the 
mind cannot be immediately con- 
scious of anything bnt its own states, 
its own feeling* pr thoughts, and 
therefore de&cribesthemindaa having, 
in the first place, some image or idea 
of its own, which represent* the world 
to it. Sir William combats this re- 
presentative theory, and describes the 
sensations themselves, as felt by the 
mind in its onion with the body, as 
the direct objects in our perception. 

But mere sensations by themselves 
do not form a cognition, or a percep- 
tion. With the sense-given is in- 
volved also a perception of relations, 
an act of judgment, ideas, if you 
chose so to call them, of Existence, 
Space, Time. These together form 
what we recognise as the object of 
perception. 

As the element of Time enters 
into every cognition we can call up 
before us, ana as even the calling it 
up for reiioction implies an act of 
memory, Sir William Hamilton ia 
justified in saying that the simplest 
oognition involves memory also. 
Sense, Memory, and Judgment, or 
perception of relations, are elements 
of the simplest cognition. 

We propose to say a few words 
under eacli of these heads, Percep- 
tion, Memory, and Judgment ; but 
the reader will always bear in mind 
how intricately involved the three 
topics are, and how especially the 
simplest object of perception involves 
relation of part* ■ the apprehension 
of which relationship receives here 
and in other metaphysical works the 
name of Judgment. 

Pebckttion. — Sir William Hamil- 
ton ha* been long known, by his 
annotations to Reid, as an inno- 
vator on the Scotch philosophy, in 
its explanation of the primary fact 
of our knowledge of the external 
world. His controversy with Brown 
on the subject is familiar to all 
who take an interest in tbe*e dis- 
cusaions. Brown accused Raid of 
not ma deriUnding philoiophen 
whom be critinwed : Sir William 
Hamilton accuse* Brown of not 
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tmdftnUTHting Beid. We need not 
enter into the controversy whether 
Reid 1 ! system wu PrmcntatirK, 
or virtually Reprmentatmi ; it dif- 
fer* considerably from that of Sir 
William Hamilton, inaamnch u it 
does not regard the actuation plus 
the act of judgment, u the primary 
object of perception, but constantly 
regards the sensation as a mere 
signal to the mind on which it gives 
forth its perception, or receives some 
instructive knowledge of the object 
Brown pat forward a refined system 
of Rcpr&cniation. With no disposition 
to overlook the claims of the senses, 
he held himself bound to the axiom 
that the mind oould apprehend no- 
thing but its own eta tee. Certain 
of these states were recognised as 
representations of an external world. 
If we asked how we were to be 
certified that they were such repre- 
sentations — of things to us other- 
wise unknown, — we were referred to 
the irresistible intuitive belief of an 
external world. But, as Sir William 
Hamilton observes, this intuitive 
belief says nothing of a Representa- 
tion ; the intuitive belief is precisely 
this, that wo have an immediate 
knowledge of the external world. 
How can we justify our reliance on 
this belief at one moment, and our 
contradiction of it at another 1 How 
justify our reference to this belief in 
support of a theory which is mani- 
festly discordant with it ? For we 
only believe the external world ex- 
ists, because we believe we imme- 
diately know its existence. 

This readiness to call in the testi- 
mony of consciousness at one mo- 
ment, and to reject it at another,, is 
powerfully exposed in the following 
passage. And as it is a fault which 
metaphysicians are under a strong 
temptation to oommit, we cannot do 
better than give the quotation in 
fiill : — 


is oontrsdiriovv of tbs (hoi to which 
ooasriousnws Usttfles,— that the object 
of which we are oocscicru* in perception, 
Is the external reality as existing, end 
not merely it* representation in the 
percipient mind. That this is the hot 
testified to by oonsoiousnana, end be- 
Herod by the common sense of man- 
kind, is admitted even by those philo- 
sopher* whe reject the truth of the 
testimony end the belief. It k of no 
oonseqaenoe to ux at present what are 
the ground* on which the principle i* 
founded, that the mind oan hare no 
knowledge of aught besides itself; it k 
sufficient to observe that, this principle 
being contradictory of the testunony of 
oonsciousnees, Dr Brown, by adopting 
it, virtually aocumee coD*ciou*ne» of 
falsehood. But if consciousness be false 
in it* testimony to one fact, we can 
hare no oonfldenoe in it* testimony to 
any other ; and Brown, having himself 
belied the veracity of consciousness, 
oannot, therefore, again appeal to this 
veracity a* to a credible authority. But 
he in not thus consistent. Although he 
docs not allow that wo have any know- 
ledge of the existenoe of an outer world, 
the existence of that world be still 
maintains. And on what grounds ! He 
admit* the reasoning of the idealist, 
that is, of the philosopher who denies 
the reality of the material universe, — he 
admits this to be invincible. How, 
then, is his conclusion avoided f Simply 
by appealing to the univerml baUef of 
mankind in favour of the existence of 
external tilings, — that is, to the autho- 
rity of a fact of consciousness. But to 
him this appeal is incompetent. For, in 
the first plsoe, having already virtually 
givon up, or rather poeitively rejected, 
the testimony of consciousness, when 
consciousness deposed to our immediate 
knowledge of external things, — how can 
he even found upon the veraoity of that 
mendacious principle, when bearing evi- 
dence to the unknown existenoe of ex- 
ternal things l I cannot but beUeve that 
the material reality exists ; therefore, 
it does exist, for consciousness does not 
deceive us,— this reasoning Dr Brown 
employs when defending his assertion 
of an outor world. I. cannot but be- 


“ Dr Brown maintain* the common 
doctrine of the philosophers, that we 
have no immediate knowledge of any- 
thing bsyond the states or modifications 
of our own minds, — that we are only 
conscious of the fffo— the no*-ajo, ss 
known, being only a modification of 
self, which mankind at large are illu- 
sively determined to view a* external 
and difiarent from tell Thi* doctrine 


Here that the material reality i* the 
object immediately known in perception ; 
therefore, it k immediately known, for 
oon#dou*ness does not deceive a*,— thi* 
reasoning Dr Brown reject* when estab- 
lishing the foundation of hia system. 
In the one ossa, he maintains, — this be- 
lief, because irresistible, is true ; in the 
other case, he maintains, — thk belief 
though irresistible, is false. Conscious- 
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ns** ta Tendons in the former belief, m**- 
dsdoui in the letter. I epprobeu the 
one, I reprobet* the other. The tnooo- 
rirtancy of thi* it apparent It become* 
more palpable when we oonokier. in the 
second pW», thet the belief which Dr 
Brown eetnmee ee true rest* on, — Ik, 
in &ofc, only the reflex of,— -the belief 
which he repudiate* u falae. Why do 
mankind believe In the existence of in 
outer world f They do not belieT* in it 
m in something unknown ; but, on the 
contrary, they Delisve it to exist, only 
because they belu rw that they immediately 
imov it to txist. Tha former belief is 
only as it is founded on the Utter. Of 
all absurdities, therefore, the greatest is 
to assert, — on the one hand, thet oon- 
adouxDMs deceive* ns in the belief that 
we know any material object to eiiat { 
and, on the otheT, that the material 
object exists, because, though on false 
grounds, we believe it to exist.” * 

The mind, Bays Brown, can be 
conscious only of its own state* ; 
bot the mind, replies Sir William 
Hamilton, is united to the body, 
permeates it, and in this its union, 
feels the sensation there where the 
nerve is. Our sensations are thug 
immediately fdt in space, the rela- 
tion of position is felt with them, 
and we thus are conscious of our 
extended bodies — conscious of their 
movement, and of the extension and 
resistance of other bodies. Meta- 
physicians have, in general, held 
themselves bound not to recognise 
the existence of their own bodies 
till they had evolved the knowledge 
of them out of the states of feeling 
of an in corporeal .indivisible, spirit- 
ual essence. Sir William Hamilton, 
trusting to that conviction of an ex- 
ternal world which mutt be ulti- 
mately relied upon, thinks himself 
at liberty to look at once at this 
human body, in order that, by the 
mind’s onion with it, he may be able 
to give some account of this irreaiflt- 
ijde conviction. The immediate ob- 
ject of ooneciousneM he finds to be 
the sensations in, or at, the extremity 
of the nerves, felt under the relatione 
of position and sequence — rpaoe and 
time — which you may say the mind 
gives forth as necessary truths, or 
may describe as felt relations or acta 
of judgment 


There is not the least approxima- 
tion to materialism in the doctrine 
of Sir William Hamilton. As dis- 
tinctly as he avers as external real- 
ity, so distinctly does he proclaim 
the internal reality, or the spiritual 
Ego: The two beliefs are, according 
to his exposition, involved directly 
in the one act of perception. Thus, 
the fullest justioe is done, if we may 
use such an expression, to the objec- 
tive and the subjective reality. We 
are at once a spiritual Ego, in a 
material world. 

This is a great advance on the 
previous expositions of the Scotch 
philosophers. What were precisely 
the opinions of Reid, and how far 
Brown was really in error in ascrib- 
ing to him a form of the rfrrr&cvUa- 
tive theory, we will not undertake to 
determine. To us it seems that 
Reid, driven in one direction by a 
fear of materialism, and in another 
by his deeire to have the common 
sense of mankind upon his side, 
never had obtained for himaelf a 
clear intelligible ground on which to 
stand. Refusing to Bee in the sensa- 
tion itself one of the two great ele- 
ments which constituted a percep- 
tion — treating the sensation as a sort 
of signal wherein a perception entere 
the mind — it was almost impossible 
for him not to fall. into some modi- 
fication of the representative theory. 
Be that as it may, we may congratu- 
late Scotland on having at length 
put forth a system of Dualism, in 
which the organa of senae play their 
legitimate part — a system which may 
be a common ground for the physio- 
logist and the metaphysician. Every 
reader must have felt, both in the 
polished pages of Stewart and the 
ingenious discussions of Brown, that 
there was no harmony between their 
teaching and the simplest truths of 
physiology. The laws of the organic 
octng were ignored for fear due hon- 
our should not be given to the laws 
of the inorganic and immaterial es- 
sence which we presume to animate 
and to live within it. Now this want 
of harmony ceases to be felt in the 
expositions of Sir William Hamilton. 
Here we are permitted, though spirits, 
to walk on the solid earth, with solid 
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bodiec What is given ns by tie 
nerve ii allowed to be felt there 
where the nerve ii. It fall own that 
the relation* fdi between the leveral 
parti of an object or perception, or 
between aeveral ohjeoti of percep- 
tion, are themselves objective as well 
m subjective. The relation of posi- 
tion ia a reality, without, as well aa 
within, our mind. We are spirit* ; 
bat we are alao organised creature*, 
living in an organiaed world. We 
ooula quote many paaaagea from the 

E leoeasors of Sir William Hamilton 
i that we have too much upon our 
d*), which woald prove that while 
earnestly insisting on the reality of 
the external world, and even throw- 
ing a patronising gianoe on the truths 
of physiology, they were in fact be- 
wildering themselves and ua with a 
species of idealism. # 

It will illustrate this tendency to 
disparage the senses, and reduce to 
the minimum what ia directly ob- 
tained from them (a tendency, how- 
ever, which has been by no means 
limited to the Sootch pniloeophera), 
if we take notice of the manner in 
which the great organ of sight has 
been treated. That an extended sur- 
face oould beoome an object of cogni- 
tion immediately through the organ 
of vision was resolutely disputed. A 
sensation of colpur was imagined 
which originally had nothing to do 
■with extension ; mere habit, mere 
association of ideas, converted the 
impression originally given us by the 
eye into that of an extended and 
bounded surface. Both Stewart and 
Brown are very distinct in their an- 
nouncement of this theory. Both 
admit that it ia impossible for ue at 
present to separate, by the utmost 
effort of thought, colour from exten- 
sion, yet both assert that a sensation 
which it is impossible to conceive is 
the only endowment of the sense of 
vision. That we derive from the 


sense of touch our knowledge of com- 
parative distances, may be very true, 
though oven here the readiness with 
whieh the young of moat animals 
discriminate distances, leads ua to 
suspect that in the human being the 
organ of sight is not quite so depen- 
dent as is generally supposed on the 
sense of touch ; but that extension, 
in one direction, that of mere surface, 
is not given us immediately by the 
eye, or that there ever was a sensa- 
tion of colour separable from exten- 
sion, is what we have always been 
utterly unable to believe. It is a 
mere hypothesis, and the utter in- 
conceivability of a sensation of oolour 
separated from extension is sufficient 
with os to condemn it. What Sir 
William Hamilton urges in the fol- 
lowing paragraph rather illustrate* 
this inoonoeivability, than adds any- 
thing mare to the argument He 
shows that the comparison between 
any two ooloure oould take place 
only in space. Those who deal with 
inconceivable sensations, would pro- 
bably suggest, that there were incon- 
ceivable modes of comparing them. 
Sir William Bays : — 

“ It can easily be shown that the per- 
ception of oolour involves the perception 
of extension. It is admitted that we 
have by sight a perception of odours, 
consequently a perception of the dif- 
ference of ooloure. But a perception of 
the distinction of colours necessarily in- 
volves the perception of s discriminating 
line ; for, if one oolour be laid beside or 
upou another, wo only distinguish them 
at) different by perceiving that they limit 
each other, wbioh limitation necessarily 
affords a breadthless line, — a line of de- 
marcation. One colour laid upon an- 
other, in fact,givee a line returning upon 
itself, that is, a figure. But a line and 
a figure are modifications of extension. 
The perception of extension, therefore, 
ia necessarily given in the perception of 
colours,” + 

We will add, too, that this exten- 


* Brown, speculating on infinite ai tension and infinite divisibility, says — “ What 
we term a body, however minute, ia a multitude of bodies, or, to apeak more 
exactly, an infinite number of bodice, which appear limited to us, indeed, but may 
perfaape appear In their true character of infinity to beingi of a higher order, who 
may be able to distinguish as infinite what our limited senses allow ua to perceive 
only aa finite. They are one, not m nature, but in our thought.” The unity and 
harmony of all thaee finite • dooa not exist, then, in the world itself only in our 
minds. Beingi of a higher order would have, it seems, the marvellous privilege of 
seeing infinite atoms where we see order, form, and organisation, 
t ToL ii p, 165. 



•ion owmot bo originally felt (aa Sir 
W, Hamilton in one passage implie*) 
as touching the organ of virion. The 
wish to find in all onr sensations 
a modification of touch lead* him 
to this supposition. It may be ori- 
ginally felt near the eye, but rarely 
outside the eye — not on the retina, 
where it must be felt to render the 
analogy complete between the sense 
of vision ana the sense of touch— or 
rather to justify the reduction of all 
our sense* to modifications of touch. 
The various sensations as given ue 
by the nerve*, and as related together, 
form the primary objects of onr con- 
sciousness, aa Sir William Hamilton 
has well explained ; but these sensa- 
tions must be accepted in the most 
faithful and simple form in which 
we can apprehend them : nothing is 
gained by falsifying their nature in 
order to approximate them to the 
sense of contact. 

A question may be asked, whether, 
in perception, the mind proceeds from 
minute parts to build up a whole, 
or rather descends from some largo 
and vaguely embraced whole to an 
examination of the minuter parts. 
We think that it descends to the 
more simple and minute by analysis ; 
that is, that there is a certain medium 
of largeness and complexity which 
may be described as first in order of 
time. Sir William gives the weight 
of his authority to this view. He 
puts the question thus ' “ Whether, 
in Perception, do we first obtain a 
general knowledge of the complex 
wholes presented to ns by sense, and 
then, by analysis and limited atten- 
tion obtain a apodal knowledge of 
their several parts : or do we not 
first obtain a particular knowledge of 
the smallest parts to which sense is 
competent, and then, by synthesis, 
collect them into greater and greater 
whole* 1" 

The second alternative is that 
which has been moat favoured by 
analytic writers. Having conducted 
their analysis to the minutest dis- 
tinctions in our knowledge, it was 
natural to com men oe their synthesis 
from these. Bat it does not appear 
that nature proceeds in this manner : 
the mo*t minute distinction*, or parts, 
of our knowledge are not those which 
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are first apprehended. Blight decrees 
of difference in sensations, small dis- 
tance* between the parts affected, 
require, we find, a practised atten- 
tion in order to be appreciated. Be- 
tide* which, the imprestiens we first 
reseite are those of the last com- 
plexity ; we seise upon some whole 
as thus presented, and know It first 
in this its entirety before we take 
oognuanoe of the separate parts. To 
adopt the illustration of our author, 
we may know the faoo of our friend 
aa a wnolo — may be “ familiar with 
its expression, with the general re- 
sult of its parts ; ” but when we 
would analyse this object that lives 
so vividly in our memory, when we 
would “ descend from a conspectus 
of tho whole face to a detailed exa- 
mination of its parts,” we may Dot 
be able to determine what is tho 
colour of the eyes, or the form of the 
lips. 

We muBt refer to the work it- 
self before as for a fuller defence 
and explanation of the tramtatifc. 
theory of Perception as distinguished 
from the RcprcmUativc. Of course, 
no foreign laxly can be known to us 
but by its effects on ua * but what 
Sir William maintains is, that it 
is precisely these effect* which 
are the immediate object in our 
cognitions : the soul linked to its 
organism feels in that organism 
the effects produced on it by other 
bodies. Meanwhile, in every cog- 
nition, whether of our own or of 
other bodies, there is the invari- 
able term of the Ab/o — the / of all 
consciousness — without which no 
consciousness is conceivable “We 
may therefore lay it down,” says our 
author, a as an undisputed truth, that 
consciouanea* gives as an ultimate 
fact, a primitive duality ; — a know- 
ledge of tho Ego in relation and con- 
trast to the Non-ego j and a know- 
ledge of the Non -ego in relation and 
contrast to the Ego, The Ego and 
Non-ego are thu* given in an original 
synthesis, as conjoined in the unity 
of knowledge, and, in an original 
antithesis, as oppoaed in the con- 
trariety of existence. In other words, 
we are conscious of them in an in- 
divisible act of knowledge together 
and at once, —but we are consciou* 
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of them as, in themselve*, different 
and exclusive of each other."* 

We accept thi* account of percep- 
tion u the clearest lrhieh metaphy- 
doa has hitherto given ua. We are 
certainly incapable of summoning ap 
the simplest perception, without at 
the same time being oonadoui of 
object and subject — the non-ego and 
the ego. But we must remark that 
in the mature human being this ego 
never does represent simply the one 
term in a solitary perception. Snch 
solitary perception can never be re- 
called, Memory, or the tense of past 
and continuous existence, is insepar- 
ably combined with this ego or per- 
sonality : it is the I that has lived, 
that is now living thus or thus. The 
personality, as we are conscious of it, 
is only fully developed by memory. 

Msmoby. — If a philosophical writer 
wished to cbooee some one point, or 
some one faculty of the mind, from 
which to survey all onr mental opera- 
tions, he oould not do better than 
take his stand on the memory. Here 
our perceptions first become a verita- 
ble knowledge ; here those compari- 
sons or felt relationships which are 
involved, as elementary part*, in all 
our perceptions, can be repeated, can 
be named, can be classified ; from the 
memory we can look backward to 
the simplest sensations, and for- 
ward to the widest generalisations 
of science or philosophy. A full dis- 
sertation upon Memory might very 
legitimately embrace the whole do- 
main of thought— that is, the whole 
phenomena of the mind might be 
advantageously explained by their 
reference to this great faculty ; for 
all that we popularly call thinking, 
is either memory or based, on me- 
mory. 

There still exist some curious ques- 
tions concerning the memory, which 
our psychologists have not satisfac- 
torily answered. Some of these will 
be found more fully discussed in the 
present Lectures than in any book at 
least in English literature. Others 
are rapidly dismissed. Upon the 
whole, we should have to repeat 
here what we have said of the entire 
Lectures the exposition is not com- 
plete or always satisfactory, but it is 


nevertheless the most comprehensive 
and the most instructive to whioh 
we oould direct the student of meta- 
physics. 

The analysis of Memory which Six 
William Hamilton presents os with 
— into the subordinate faculties of 
Retention or Conservation, Repro- 
duction, and Representation — wears, 
to our apprehension, a somewhat 
clumsy appearance. It encumbers 
the ground with useless or merely 
verbal distinctions. The one fact is, 
that we reproduce or represent the 
perception of the senses : what is 
Retention but another expression for 
this power to reproduce T and what 
can Reproduction mean but a power 
to represent ? Memoiy is an act of 
the mind, or of the mind in conjunc- 
tion with the brain : this act is re- 
peated according to oertain laws, and 
its repetition no doubt depends on 
certain conditions of the mind and 
brain ; but the fact of repetition ac- 
cording to definite laws is all that 
psychology has to recognise. Re- 
tention is merely a metaphorical ex- 
pression significative of a continuous 
power, on all fitting times, to repeat 
the same act Knowledge has no 
existence except in the act of know- 
ing. But we must quote Sir Wil- 
liam's statement 

“ Through the powers of External and 
Internal Perception we are enabled to 
acquire information — experience ; but 
this acquisition i_ not of itself independ- 
ent ana complete ; it supposes that ws 
are also able to retain the knowledge 
acquired, for we cannot be said to get 
what we ore unable to keep. The faculty 
of acquisition is, therefore, only realised 
through another faculty — the faculty of 
Retention or Conservation. Here we 
have another example of what I have 
already frequently had occasion to sug- 
gest to your observation, — wo have two 
faculties, two elementary phenomena, 
evidently distinct, and yet each depend- 
ing on the other for its realisation. With, 
out a power of acquisition, a power of 
conservation oould not be exerted ; and 
without the latter the former would be 
frustrated, for wo should lose as fist as 
we acquired. But as the faculty of Ac- 
quisition would be useless without the 
faculty of Retention, so the faculty of 
Retention would be useless without the 
faculties of Reproduction and Representa- 
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tlojL Thai A* mind retained, bsrood 
ike sphere of oocaoiaiwieaa, a treasury 
of knowledge, would be of no avail, did 
ft not possess the poweT at bringing out, 
sod of displaying, In other wank, of re- 
producing end representing, this know- 
ledge in consciousness. Bat beamae th* 
faculty of Conservation would bs fmftlsss 
without the ulterior faculties of Repro- 
duction and Representation, we are not 
to ooc found these faculties, or to view 
the act of rninH which ie their joint result, 
a* a simple and elementary phenomenon. 
Though mutually dependent on each 
other, the faculties of Conservation, Re- 
production, and Representation, are gov- 
erned by different Jaws ; and Id different 
fndmduali are found greatly varying in 
their ooraporativo vigour. The Intimate 
connection of these three facultiee, or 
elementary activities, is the cause, how- 
ever, why they have not been distin- 
guished in the analysis of philosophers ; 
and why their distinction ia not precisely 
marked in ordinary language." * 


We are at a lew to Bee the pro- 
priety of the ffubdiyiaionfl here intro- 
daoeo. It may be true that the sim- 
ple fact of Reproduction is not the 
only one we have to take notice of 
in a full explanation of the memory. 
How, for mitanoe, the reprodnoed 
image become# associated, with the 
peat, may require explanation. But 
this subdivision refers only to the 
one general fact, that we have this 
power of reproduction. This fact, 
or power, ia merely expressed under 
different terma. What is Representa- 
tion but another word for Reproduc- 
tion t — not perhape a word of quite 
»o wide application, because in some 
cases, as in the memory a verbal 
proposition, reproduction would be 
felt to be a more appropriate term 
than representation. Sir William 
Hamilton say a that two men may 
remember the same incident, but the 
one rtprtnerd* it to his mind more 
vividly ; but both men do, in fact, 
represent it to their minds • this ia 
only saying that there ia a difference 
in the vigour with which it is repro' 
duoed. And what, again, ia Reten- 
tion or Conservation, but this very 
fact of Reproduction viewed as a 
iwer, or habit, a quality more or 
permanent f We speak fami- 


C. 

liarly of retaining knowledge, but 


what we retain is the power of rspro 
ducing it Sir William Hamiltoi 
would be the first to tell us that it i 
merely a convenient metaphor whei 
we speak of memory as a store-hoc* 
or treasury of ideas : no one sopposa 
there can be any such thing. There 
may be permanent conditions of the 
substance mind, or of the cerebral 
organ on which such power of repro- 
duction depends — but speaking as 
psychologists, we can only take notice 
that such a power or habit exists. 
It is open to the physiologist to de- 
termine, if he ia ame, thoee oerebrnl 
conditions on which memory depends. 
But a similar inquiry could not be 
prosecuted with regard to modifica- 
tions of the me or substance we call 
mind. In our present state of know- 
ledge there is but the one fact of 
reproduction, and when we say that 
a man retains his ideas, this is merely 
a convenient mode of assarting that 
he can again and again reproduce 
them. Sir William Hamilton says — 


" In the first place, then, I presume 
that the fact of retention is admitted. 
Wo are conscious of certain oogoitiona u 
acquired, and we are conscious of these 
cognition* aa resuscitated. That, In the 
interval, when oat of conaoioasnesa, thsae 
cognitions do continue to subsist in the 
mind, is certainly an hypothesis, because 
whatever is out of consciousness can only 
b© awumed ; but it is sn hypothesis which 
we are not only warranted, bat neces- 
sitated, by the phenomena, to eatablhth. 
I recollect indeed that one philosopher 
ho* proposed another hypothesis. Avi- 
cenna, the celebrated Arabian philoso- 
pher and physician, deniee to the human 
mind the conservation of its aoquired 
knowledge ; and he explains the prooess 
of reoollection by sn irradiation of divine 
light through which the recovered cog- 
nition is infused into the intellect” + 


Wu it really necessary for our 
erudite philosopher to introduoe to 
ns here the Arabian Avicenna with 
hi* w irradiation of divine light ” t We 
do not find that the alternative 
lie# between Sir William Hamilton 
and Avicenna. The fact of retention 
ia indisputable ; but can we mean 
anything more by retention, than 
the repetition, from time to tagie, of 
a given not ? A muscle retains the 
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power to move ; we do not »y that 
a aerie* of movement! are retained 
in the muscle. Sir William also ob- 
serves, that in popular language we 
distinguish between a retentive and 
a ready memory, or one that repro- 
duce* with rapidity. Thia is only 
saying that in some people the repro- 
ductive power endures longer than in 
others : in some it is rapid and evan- 
escent In general, the persistent 
memory depends on the strength of 
the original impression, or the effect 
of attention originally paid ; whilst 
the readiness of memory, or the viva- 
city with which our ideas chase each 
other, is but one phase of the energy 
of life. We see in old men how slow 
the movements of mind and body 
generally become. Some people are 
old men all their lives. 

Wo have said that it lies altogether 
out of the limit* of human imjuiry 
to outer into the conditions of the 
human mind viewed as an objective 
entity. We have no other concep- 
tion of the mind than as that which 
is conscious, and the analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness is all 
that can pertain to the psychologist. 
Take away extension from matter 
and there is nothing; take away con- 
sciousness from mind and there is 
nothing. The physiologist may legi- 
timately speculate on those condi- 
tions or modifications of the brain 
that are necessary to memory, or for 
peculiar habits of memory, but no 
similar discussion, as to the modifi- 
cations of the mind, lies open to tho 
metaphysician. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, howover, does not acquiesce in 
this, which has been the ordinary 
conclusion of his predecessors. Ho 
thinks that in order to explain cer- 
tain phenomena of memory, and of 
association of ideas, it is neoessary, 
as far as we ore able, to take aooount 
of the unconscious modifications of 
the mind. It is a carious specnla- 
tion, and as it is rather novel in our 
country, though, we are assured, 
familiar to the Germans, we shall 
take a glance at it. 

But first we must oarefully draw 
the distinction between this hypo- 
thesis of unconscious modifications, 
and the well-known and very current 
hypothesis that many states of con- 
sciousness pass so rapidly and slightly 


that they are never recalled or repro- 
duced, and therefore the next instant 
are to us as if they had never been. 
We cannot speak of them, for w« 
have not remembered them ; we 
merely conclude, from the dream- 
stances of the case, that they took 
place. When, in popular language, we 
■peak of “sensations" of which we 
were not “conscious;” we do not, and 
cannot mean that the sensations 
were not felt (for this would bo a 
manifest contradiction) ; we mean 
that we are not conscious now of 
having felt them, that we never re- 
membered them, and that they were, 
the instant after, os if they never 
had been. We know that the clock 
struck, and we know that we did not 
hear it, or hear it for the purpose of 
knowing now that it Btruck ; and we 
conclude that, in these cases, there 
was a sensation produced, but so 
slight and evanescent as to make no 
impression on the memory. Meta- 
physicians have availed themselves 
of a conjecture of this description, 
applied to thoughts as well as sensa- 
tions, to explain certain phenomena 
of association of ideas : state* of oon- 
sciousnees that pass so rapidly they 
cannot be recalled, may yet introduce 
other states which can be remem- 
bered and reflected on. 

This very generally received hypo- 
thesis Sir William Hamilton reject*, 
and prefers to introduce us to modi- 
fications of the mind altogether un- 
accompanied by consciousness, but 
which serve as links in the chain 
with those which are so accompanied. 
Now it appears to us here that we 
are attempting to walk where there 
is absolutely no ground to tread on. 
The mind is united with the body ; 
we say there are unconscious condi- 
tions of the brain neoessary to the 
function of memory, and we may 
conclude that the mind in some way 
participates in such affections of the 
brain even when not conducting im- 
mediately to consciousness. But 
still we must rest, after all, at these 
modifications of the brain, for they 
are the only unconscious pnen omens 
in the operations of thought we can 
form any conception of We do but 
materialise the mind when we at- 
tempt to regard it as the sufijeofc of 
such modifications. 
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Sir William Hamilton was amongft 
the first who drew attention to the 

r 'flcanco of certain curious oases 
rebral disease or cerebral excite- 
ment : those in which some abnor- 
mal condition of the brain is followed 
by an abnormal activity and power 
of mind or memory. The rudest ob- 
servation had taught us that old ag^ 
and many forma of ill health, affected 
the memory prejudicially ; those curi- 
ous cases where people in certain 
stage# of fever remember what in 
other times they were utterly inca- 
pable of recalling, demonstrate that 
an abnormal activity of the brain 
may be accompanied by an abnor- 
mal activity of the memory. Thus 
we have a doable proof given us that 
there are certain physical conditions 
or functions of the brain indispens- 
able to memory, Can we, in this 
direction, seek further ] And if any 
hypothesis is requisite, would ft not 
be sufficient to say that the functions 
of the brain which are connected 
with consciousness are not always 
carried on with an energy adequate 
to produce oonsdouanees m the mind 
— whose sole known attribute w con- 
sciousness] Such operations of the 
brain, not themselves producing con- 
sciousness, may load to othera that 
do. 

But tho reader will wish to sec Sir 
William Hamilton’s own statement 
of an hypothesis which may perhaps 
bo somewhat novel to him. It is in 
the first volume, and where treating 
of consciousness in general, that the 
subject is fhlly discussed, 

“ I pass now to a question in some 
respeote of still more proximate interest 
to the psychologist than that discusBftd 
in the preceding lecture ; for it is one 
which, according as it la decided, will 
determine the character of our explana- 
tion of many of tho moat important phe- 
nomena in the philosophy of mind, and, 
in particular, the great phenomena of 
memory and association. Tho question 
I refer to is, whether the mind exert* 
energies, and is the subject of modifl ca- 
tions, of neither of which it i« conscious. 
This is the meet general expression of a 
problem which has hardly been men- 
tioned, far loss mooted, in this oountry ; 
and when It has attracted a passing no- 
tice, the supposition of an unconscious 

* YoL i. 


action or passion of tha mind, hss been 
treated ss something either unintelligible 
or absurd In Germany, on tho con- 
trary, it has not only been osnva»ed, but 
the alternative which the philosophers of 
this country hare lightly considered u 
ridiculous, has been gravely established 
as s oonclinrioD which the phenomena 
not only warrant but enforoe. The 
French philosophers, for s long time, 
viewed the qaeetion in the some Tight as 
the British. CoDddloo, indeed, set the 
latter the example ; but of late a revo- 
lution isepporent.aud two reoent Frenoh 
psychologists have marvoUously pro- 
pounded tho doctrine, long and generally 
established in Germany, as something 
new and unheard of before their owu 
assertion of tho paradox. 

“ This question is one not only of irn- 
portsnee, but of difficulty ; I shall emlee^ 
vour to make yon understand its pur- 
port by arguing it upon broader grounds 
than Lrb hitherto been done, and shall 
prepare you, by some preliminary infor- 
mation, for its discussion. I aboil first 
of til adduce some proof of the fact, that 
the mind may, and does, contain far 
more latent furniture than ooDsciousnees 
informs us it poeocflees. To simplify th# 
discussion, I Bhall distinguish three de- 
grees of this mental latency,"* 

The first of theao degrees of mental 
latency is that ordinary retention of 
oar knowledge which wo have already 
canvassed- We know a science or 
language at all times, and not only 
when we are making use of our 
knowledge. In our author’s own 
word*, “the possessions of our mind 
are not to be measured by its present 
momentary activities, but by the 
amount of its acquired habits.” 
These acquired habits, then, are the 
first degree of latency : that is, there 
is some latent condition of mind or 
brain on which these habits depend.. 

The second degree of latency is 
where the mind “ contains certain 
systems of knowledge, or certain 
habits of action which it i» wholly 
unconscious of possessing in it* ordi- 
nary state, but which are revealed to 
consciousness inoertsin extraordinary 
exaltations of its powers.” For evi- 
dence of this, we are referred to tho 
class of cases we have already alluded 
to, where knowledge is revived in 
fever, or delirium, or somnambulism, 
which appareutly had become extinct. 
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Sir WiDUin we* rather large word* 
when he speaks of u system* of know* 
ledge and babit* of action" being re- 
rived under such circumstances ; 
nevertheless, the facte are curio ub 
enough and significant enough to de- 
mand our attention. After making 
due abatement for that exaggeration of 
statement which invariably attends 
upon novel and marvelloua facta, even 
where acien rifle men are our witnesses 
(for the imagination excited by the 
wonderful sees more than was ever 
presented to the senses), this class of 
oases demonstrates that a startling 
exaltation of some of our powers 
may result during an abnormal state 
of health We apprehend that in no 
such cases the whole intellectual or 
mental being is improved— there is 
Borne more than compensating weak- 
ness. A man repeats verses in his 
fever, and cannot recognise his friendB 
who are perhaps standing by and 
wondering at this unusual display of 
memory. But, however remarkable 
such cases, we cannot need two ex- 
planations of them. Involuntary 
reminiscences, involuntary trains of 
thought, as little guided by will, or 
purpose, as our dreams, may well be 
remitted to the brain as their im- 
mediate prompter. Its operations 
prompt them in the conscious being, 
the mind. The brain acts here like 
an internal sense. And though wo 
have in these cases extraordinary 
example* we have no new Jaw or 
operation, oerebral or mental In 
ordinary memory a slight improaaion 
on the senses may, after a long in- 
terval, be unexpectedly revived. It 
is a matter of degree. So also, in 
what we call a state of health there 
are different degrees and various 
causes of oerebral excitement, and a 
cup of coffee may do for ns, to a cer- 
tain degree, what a fever does in a 
far higher degree. 

The intereating case which Cole- 
ridge made so extensively known by 
recording it in hi* Biographia Litem- 
is quoted here. A young girl who 
formerly lived with a learned 
divine, whose habit it was to walk 
about the house reading aloud his 
favourite authors, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, fall ill of a fever. It was 
many years since she had lived with 
this divine, nor had she been known 


in her health to repeat any of the 
learned words she had heard ; yet in 
her delirium she was " ino O ss in tly 
talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in 
very pompous tones, and with most 
distinct enunciation." The instance 
is extraordinary : but as no experience 
has enabled us to set a limit to the 
powers of memory— as we cannot 
say how slight an impression may be 
revived, or at how long an interval — 
we have no new law presented to us. 
we have simply an act accomplished 
under the excitement of fever, which 
could not have been accomplished 
without that excitement. 

The third degree of latency is that 
about which our question is raised- 
modifications or operations of the 
mind not resulting in oonsciouaneea — 
of which' consciousness is not (as is 
generally understood of operations of 
the mind), the sole exponent. 

“ The problem, then, with regard to 
this clan is, are there, in ordinary, men- 
tal modifications — it mental activities 
and pa*ivitiaa — of which we are uncon- 
scious, but whioh manifest their existence 
by effects of which we are oonacioual * 

Of course we cannot directly know 
that of which we are unconscious, 
but we may infer the existence of it : 
the supposition may be necessary in 
order to explain the existence of what 
we do know. But here, how are we 
to conceive modifications in an tm- 
material substenoe ? It may be said, 
that if we refuse to accord such mo- 
difications, we shall be compelled to 
attribute so much to the modifications 
and operations of the brain, as to 
drive us towards materialism. But, 
on the other hand, if we introduce 
any conceivable modification in the 
mind, we must assimilate it to a mate- 
rial substance. Let us see some of 
the grounds from which our ingeni- 
ous author infers the existence of 
these unconscious modifications. 

M Let ub take our first example from 
Perception — the perception of external 
object*, and in that faculty let ua com- 
mence with the sense of sight. Now, 
you either already know, or cun bo at 
once informed, what it is that has ob- 
tained the name of rnuumwa nriUlt. 
You are, of ooune, aware, in general, 
that vision is the result of the rays of 
light reflected from the surf&oe of ob- 
ject* to the eye} a greater number of 
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njt U rcfteotod from a Uigur surfsc* ; 
if -the aaperMil Mtent of an objoct, 
and, ormsequwrtiy, tha number of th« 
raji which It reflects, be diminish ad be- 
yond a oertain limit, the object beoomea 
invisible ; and the wnwim ritibih is 
the smallest expanse which can be seen, 
which can consciously affect us, which 
we can be ooraoious of seeing. This 
being understood. It is plain that if we 
divide this sufttmwa wxbiU Into two 
parts, neither half aac, by iteelf, be an 
object ol vision, or visual ounadounrwaa. 
They are severally and apart to oon- 
soiousneaa as sero. Bat it is evident that 
each half must, by itself, have produoed 
in us a oertain modification, real though 
unperoeired ; for aa the peroeived whole 
is nothing but the union of the unper- 
oeived halves, so the perception, the per- 
ceived affection itself of which we are 
conscious, is only the sum of two modi- 
fications, each of which severally elude* 
our consciousness.** 

" Each, half must by itself have 
produced in us a oertain modifica- 
tion." Bnt each half of a minimum 
visibile will not have produced a sen- 
sation of light This is not a caae of 
the mere division of matter or mo- 
tion. A apecial sense is not affected 
at all as such sense, but by a oertain 
impulse. It ia a proceeding worthy 
of an ancient sophist, to continue the 
division of this impulse, and claim for 
the halves any effect whatever on the 
nerve of sense. A certain minimum 
of hoat explodes gunpowder ; half 
that heat does not produoe half an 
explosion ; so far as explosion ia con- 
cerned it effects nothing, though it 
may have some other effect on the 
gunpowder. 

So with regard to the next instance 
that ia mentioned, the minimum au- 
dibiU. 

“ There is a sound the least that can 
oome into perception and conscious- 
nem. But this wunmtm audibiie is made 
op of parts which severally affect the 
sense, but of which affections separately 
we are not oonsdoua, though of their 
joint result we are. We must, therefore, 
here likewise admit the reality of modi- 
fications beyond the sphere of comtoions- 

Here a specific effect produced by 
many vibrations following with a cer- 
tain rapidity U distributed or parted 


amongst the individual vibration*. 
Having determined the fewest. faint- 
est, slowest vibration that will pro- 
duce the sensation of sound, it fol- 
lowi that vibrations fewer or fainter, 
though they may affect the ear me- 
chanically, will not affect it at all as 
organ of sense, and o{ course will pro- 
duoe no effect on the mind through 
that organ. 

“ It sometime* happens that wi find 
one thought rising immediately after an- 
other in consciousness, but whose oonae- 
oution we can reduce to no law of asso- 
ciation. Now, in these case*, we can 
generally discover, by an attentive obser- 
vation, that these two thoughts, though 
not themwlvoe associated, are each asso- 
ciated with certain other thoughts ; so 
that the whole consecution would have 
been regular bad these intermediate 
thoughts oome into oonsdouaness be- 
tween the two which are not imme- 
diately ssBociated. Suppose, for instanoa, 
that ABC ire three thoughts —that A 
and C cannot immediately suggest each 
other, but that each is associated with 
B, so that A will naturally suggest B, 
and B naturally truggest U. Now, it may 
happen that wo are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. Bow is the 
anomaly to be explained t It aan only be 
explained on the principle of is tout mo- 
difications. A suggests C, not Imme- 
diately, but through B; but as B, like 
the half of the vitibiU or tguru- 

■**» andibile, doea not rise into con- 
sciousness, we are apt to consider it m 
non-existent,” t 

We doubt if the laws of associa- 
tion are bo determined aa to authorise 
ue to adopt any hypothesis for ex- 
plaining an apparent anomaly. But 
of the two hypotheses wo sboald pre- 
fer the more commonplace one of the 
supposition of states' of consciousness 
that have left no trace in tho memory 
to this of the half of a minimum cog\- 
tabile. “ Mr Stewart supposes that 
the intermediate ideas are for an in- 
stant awakened into consciousness, 
but in the same moment utterly for- 
got; whereas the opinion I would 
prefer," say* Sir William Hamilton, 
» holds that they are efficient without 
rising into consciousneBa" W e think 
Mr Stewart’s is the more intelligible 
explanation- 

But we cannot prooeed further with 
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this cnriouj topic, and indeed must 
leave several interesting questions 
tonoliing the memory behind us, and 
pa sb on to the next great element of 
cognition. 

Judo joint. — We must again re- 
mind our reader that an exposition 
of ideas frequently requires us to 
mention in an order of time things 
which are coexistent and inseparable. 
In every memory, and in every per- 
ception, there is involved some judg- 
ment, some feeling of relationship, of 
space, or time, or similarity, or con- 
trast In the earliest cognition wo 
can summon up, there are related 
things; and if we try, in our philoso- 
phical analysis, to think some mini- 
mum of matter, we still find that wo 
have parts and a relation of position. 

So far is it from being true that 
we never think of more than one 
thing at a time, that, in fafit, we can- 
not think of any one thing, without 
relating it to some other. All its 
qualities consist of such relations. 
This Sir William Hamilton very dis- 
tinctly states when, after treating of 
the prosentative faculty (Perception), 
and the representative faculties (Me- 
mory and Imagination), he proceeds 
to treat of the Judgment or Reaeon, 
which he divides info the Elaborativo 
and Regulative Faculties. It is thus 
he describes what we popularly call 
Jadgment or Comparison. 

“ The faculties with which wo have 
been hitherto engaged, may he regarded 
a * Bubeidiary to that which we are now 
about to consider, This, to whioh I gave 
the name of the Klaborative Faoulty — tho 
faculty of Halations — or Comparison — 
constitute* what is properly denominated 
Thought. It suppoaeB always at least 
two terms, and its net result* in a judg- 
ment ; that is, an affirmation or negation 
jf one of these terms of the other. You 
ffill recollect that, when treating of Con- 
iciousnoas in general, I stated to you 
Jist Consciousness necessarily Involves a 
ndgnient; and, ns every act of mind is an 
ct of Consokmaneas, every act of mind 
onaequently involve* a judgment. . . . 
k> far from Comparison or Judgment 
►eing a prooes* always mbsequent to the 
oqiuaition of knowledge (through per* 
option and aolf-oonacicraaneaa), it i* in- 
olved in a condition of the acquisitive 
rocess itself. . . . 


“ In opposition to the view* hitherto 
promulgated in regard to Companion, I 
will show that this faoulty is at work in 
every, the aimplsat act of mind ; and 
that, from the primary affirmation of 
e listen oe in an original act of oonsrious- 
nesa to the jadgment oontained in the 
conclusion of an act of reasoning, every 
operation i* only an evolution of the same 
elementary process — that there Is s dif- 
ference in the complexity, none in the 
nature of the act ; in short, that the 
various product* of analysis and syn- 
thesis, of abstraction and generalisation, 
are all merely the results of Comparison, 
and that the operations of Conception, or 
Simple Apprehension, of Judgment, and 
of Heasoning, are all only acts of Com- 
parison in various application# and de- 
greee.* * 

We arc quite prepared to acquiesce 
in this wide generalisation of Sir 
William Hamilton’s. In all our know- 
ledge — in all our reasoning — wo see 
a similar act of judgment exercised 
on simpler or more complex termB. 
Cut we find it essential to take 
notice here, that if we regard Com- 
parison or Judgment, not only as a 
process subsequent to the acquisition 
of knowledge, but “involved as a 
condition of the acquisitive process 
itself,” we must include two different 
things under this head of Judgment. 
Wo must not only include what is 
popularly understood as Comparison 
(where the properties of two bodies 
are compared), out that elementary 
faculty— that fundamental law, or 
innate idea, as it is sometimes called 
— which, in the first instant, makes 
us cognisant of the property. For 
instance, when we compare two 
bodies as to thoir magnitude, there 
most be, beside the act of compari- 
son, the fundamental ideas of exist- 
ence or space. Whatever we choose 
to call it, which makes us for the 
first time cognisant of the relation 
of position, must be included in this 
act of Comparison or Judgment 
The distraction of these two ele- 
ments in the one act of judgment may 
at first sight appear a needless subtle- 
ty ; but it is from overlooking it that 
we expose ourselves to the innumer- 
able subtleties and perplexities of the 
old controversy about innate ideas or 
ap/'iori judgments. These fun dam en- 
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Ul ideas or inodes — m space, exist- 
ence, time — render all experience 
possible, and yet are known to m 
only in that experience. Metaphy- 
sicians have generally preferred to 
assign these two elements of the 
one act of judgment to separate facul- 
ties ; Sir William Hamil ton classes 
Existence, Space, Time, amongst the 
neoessary troths of his Regulative 
faculty. We have no opposition to 
make to this classification; we would 
only observe that, in point of fact, 
they are inseparable from the act or 
judgment, or a perception of rela- 
tions. To perceive the relations of 
position ana of sequence, is to have 
the ideas of space and time, and they 
enter the mind in no other way. 

We may now be said to have all 
the elements before ns of a complete 
cognition — sense, memory, and judg- 
ment, Each objetrt of cognition bears 
various relation with other objects ; 
new groups of these objects are per- 
petually being found through memory 
or imagination, and new relations be- 
tween these groups are perceived. 
Language intervenes with its mar- 
vellous assistance, and the generalisa- 
tion of senses, or those which bear 


the name of social, moral and poli- 
tical truths, take their place in the 
human mind. Nor is knowledge 
limited only to the senses, or gener- 
alisations ultimately founded on tho 
■ensesj we can infer much. Having 
established certain laws of nature, 
we can infer unseeD cause* from 
known effects ; wo can infer for tho 
future of man and the human soul 
purposes yet unrealised 
Have we reached the termination 
of our analysis, or is there vet some 
souroe of knowledge overlooked l Bir 
William Hamilton has one remain- 
ing division which we hare only par- 
tially taken into our summary— that 
which he denominates the Regulative 
Faculty. Hero we hare arrived at 
that other end of the scale where, 
as we said ? onr author fraternises 
with Leibnitz, and approximates to 
what is loosely described amongst 
us as the German school of philoso- 
phy. At this point it will he well 
to extract the tubular view of Sir 
William Hamilton’s classification of 
our faculties of cognition : it will be 
seen how far we have travelled with 
him, and what of the journey remains 
to bo taken. 


r 5 External — Perception. 

j Internal — Self-cousciousnees, 
2. Conservative — Memory. 

8 ™ S5S2S- 

4. Representative — Imagination. 


4. Representative 
C. ElabumtiTe 
0. Regulative 


■ Comparison, — Faculty of Relations. 
a Reason, — Cornea on Seirne." * 


It will be seen at a glance that 
the five first of these, and a portion 
of what is included in the sixth, 
have been embraced by us under the 
heads of Perception, Memory, Ima- 
gination, and Judgment Under the 
head of Judgment we took notice of 
those fundamental ideas, or modes, 
or laws of thought, which are essen- 
tial to all companions, which render 
all experience possible, but which 
we were unable to separate from the 
act of judgment Beiides these, are 
there any other “neoessary truths” 
which we are bound to recognise 
and set apart under the title of the 
Regulative Faculty ? 


We will here quote the briefest 
passage we can select iu which Sir 
William Hami lton describes and dis- 
tinguishes these two departments or 
faculties — tho Elabomtivo and tho 
Regulative — into which he ha* divid- 
ed what is popularly known as the 
one faculty of reason, judgment, or 
understanding 

“The Elaborate ve Faculty hw only 
one operation, it only compares it i» 
Comparison— the faculty of Relations. 
It may startle you to hear that the 
highest function of mind is nothing 
higher Ib&n compariaoD, but, in th© end, 

1 am confident of convincing yoO of the 
paradox. . . ■ Generalisation, which 
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U the result of ayutheai* aad aoalyii*, it 
thus an act of oomparbo*^ and ia properly 
dacominatod Conception. Judgment b 
only tha oomparbon of two term* or 
noboni diracuy together; Seasoning 
only the oempariaon of two terms or 
notions with each other through a third. 
Conoeptioo or Qeoerahaatioii^Jodginent 
and Reasoning, ara thtta only varioi* 
applications of Comparison, md not 
eran sotrtisd to the dittnction of ■ep%j> 
ate Faculties. . . . 


“This 11 thought, strictly *o called; 
H oorraapondi to the A iAri* of the 
Greek, to the ZHtcurnu of the Latin, 
to tha Ycrttand of the German philooo- 
phj-; nod Hm Jaaw trd the object of 
logic. 

“ But is the ifcrth aad last place, the 
mind ia not altogether indebted to «x- 

e rienoe for the whole kpparatoa of ita 
owiedge — ita knowledge ia not all ad- 
ventitious. What we know by expcri- 
eooe, without expariecoe wa should not 
hare known ; and aa all our experience 
ia oontingent, all tha knowledge derived 
from experience ia contingent ako. Bat 
there are cognitiona in the mind which 
are not oontingent — which are neoeaaarv 
— which we oannot but think — whici 
thought auppoeea aa ita fundamental con- 
dition. These cognitions, therefore, are not 
merely gooerahsalions from experience. 
But if not derived from experience, they 
moat be native to tha min d. . . . 

These native, — theae neoeeaary oogni- 
tiona, are the lawa by whioh tno mind 
ia governed in its operation*, and which 
afford the oonditiona of ita capacity of 
knowledge. ... On the power poeeewed 
by the mind of manifesting three pheno- 
mena. we may be* tow the name of the 
RegnlatiTe Faculty. Thia faculty oorro- 
rpond* in aome measure to what, in the 
Ariatotelic philosophy w»a called NePi,— 
raft (mtdiectu*, men*), when strictly 
employed, being a term, in that philoso- 
phy, for the plaoe of principlea— the 
locu* prindpiornm. It ia analogous, 
likewise, to the term Reason, a* &o- 
caaionaQy need by aome of the older 
Rngllah philosopher*, and the Vemnnfi 
in the /"philosophy of Kant, Jaoobi, and 
other* of the recent German metaphy. 
aician*. It is also nearly convertible with 
what I conceive to be Raid's, and certainly 
Stewart’*, notion of Common Senae.”* 

If now ire turn to the 38th Leo- 
tard, headed The Regulative Faculty, 
•we shall find a more complete enu- 
meration and account of these neces- 
sary truths — wo shall find that the 
list of them not only embraces those 


which we hare already described, as 
e—ential to experience, but others, 
whioh, if not generalisations from 
experience, might, at all events, be 
taken for snob, and are by many 
considered as such. 

u Tha derivative oognitlona are of our 
own fkbriaation ; we form them after 
ocruin rules ; they an tha tardy resalt 
of Perception and Memory, of Attsattoo, 
Reflection, Abstraction. Tha primitive 
cognition*, on the contrary, seam to leap 
ready armed from tbs womb of reason, 
like Pallas from the bead of Jupiter ; 
t o me time* the mind place* them at the 
commencement qf it* operation $, in order 
to have a point of support and a fixed 
baais, without which the operation* 
would be impossible ; *omet\me* they 
form, v* a certain tori, the crowning, — (As 
oonsummation, of all the intellectual ope- 
ration* Tha primitive and 

general notions are the root of all prin- 
ciple! — the foundation of the whole edi- 
fioe of human science. . . . 

“ Lei bn it* is the first by whom the Cri- 
terion of neoeaaity — of the impossibility 
not to think so and so — was established 
aa a discriminative type of our native 
notion*, in oontraat to those which we 
eduoe from experience, and build up 
through generalisation. The enoun oe- 
meBt of this criterion was, in fact, a 
great discovery in the science of mind ; 
and the fact that a truth so manifest, 
when onoe proclaimed, ooold have lain 
so long unnoticed by philosopher*, may 
warrant us in hoping that other dis- 
coveries of equal importance may atill 
be awaiting the advent of another Leib- 
nita.” + 

We ahould readily receive this cri- 
terion. if the application of it could 
have been agreed upon. Idea* or 
belief*, which are manifestly eteen- 
tial to all experience, and are thus in 
reality one with experience, we can 
as readily receive as necessary truth* 
of the Regulative Faculty, aa under 
any other description. But when 
the necessary truth is described as 
“ sometimes crowning ” pnr intellec- 
tual efforts, and when we find at- 
tempts made to determine philoso- 
phical dispute* by an appeal to a 
“neoeMary truth/ we begin to feel 
that we are treading on very inse- 
cure ground. The moment we extend 
the list beyond inch fundamental con- 
ception* (like existence, space, and 
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time), u are nooeaaaiy to act know- 
ledge whatever, we find that the 
“neeeaaaiy truth” beoomea a sub- 
ject of controversy. Borne admit, 
some reject ; and, owing to the ad- 
vance of science, what ha* been as- 
serted as a necessary truth in one 
a go, ha* been deserted as a mere pre- 
judice in the next. It was once a ne- 
cessary truth that a body cannot act 
but where it is. The doctrine of at- 
traction or gravity ha* reconciled ua 
to the idea of bodies acting on each 
other at a distance. If the pheno- 
mena of gravitation should oe re- 
duced (by the interposition of a subtle 
other, and the application of our the- 
ories of electro- magnetism) to a form 
of motion by impulse, we may go back 
again to the old u necessary truth." 
Every strong conviction seems to 
certain mind* impossible to contra- 
dict, and thus may always aspire 
to the rank of a necessary truth. 
Sir William Hamilton classes the be- 
lief that the total amount of matter 
does not increase or diminish in the 
universe, amongst necessary truths, 
which surely is a result of obser- 
vation. and a truth which should be 
limited to the sphere of observation. 
On the other hand, he describes the 
belief in God as a truth of inference, 
which by many men would be placed 
in the first rank of necessary truths. 
This subject has, of late, been discuss- 
ed very ably by Mr Whewell on the 
one side, and Mr J. 8. Mill on the 
other. The valuable “ discovery ” of 
Leibnitz does not seem even yet to be 
recognised by all philosophers. 

But what is peculiar to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in his treatmsnt of 
this part of his subject is, that he 
divides these necessary truths into 
two clones, those of a Positive Ne- 
cessity, and those of a Negative No- 
oessity. This last da* he refers to 
what he call* a principle of weaJc- 
nett or impotence. The mind comes 
to a point where it meets two con- 
tradictory pro positions which admit 
erf no muddle term, which are mu- 
tually destructive of each other, 
yet of which one most be true. 
Borne course must be taken out of 
sheer necessity ; but this is a nega- 
tive necessity — the necessity of an 

* Yol. 
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alternative, not the necessity of * 
positive truth. As Sir William 
Hamilton dwells upon this distinc- 
tion with something of the fondness 
of an original discoverer, and as it 
has been Wily brought rather con- 
spicuously forward in oertsin theolo- 
gical discussions (relating to our con- 
ceptions of the Infinite), it i* impos- 
sible for us to pass it over in silenoe • 
although it seems very clear to ua 
that if there are such contradictory 
propositions as are here described, we 
nave before ns simply a case of neces- 
sary if/vorance, not of neoeesary 
truth, ktefar ns speculation is con- 
cerned, and unless some human inte- 
rest or desire gave it* weight to one 
of the two propositions, there would 
be simply a suspension of judgment, 
and no belief or conviction, and cer- 
tainly no knowledge, at all 

u It is tgreed that the quality of neces- 
sity is that which discriminates a native 
from an adventitious element of know, 
lodgu. When we find, therefore, a cog- 
nition whioh contains this discriminative 
quality, we are entitled to lay it down as 
one whioh could not have been obtained 
as a generalisation from experieuoo. 
This I admit But when philosophers 
lay it down not only u native to the 
mind, hut as a positive and immediate 
datum of an intellectual power, I demur. 
It Is evident that the quality of necessity 
in a cognition may depend on two diffe- 
rent and opposite principles, inaamuoh 
as it may either be the result of a power, 
or of a powerlessneea, of the thinking 
principle. In the one case it will be a 
Poaltire, in the other a Negative neces- 
sity.” * 

After giving some instances of the 
Positive necessity, as the notions of 
existence, the intuitions of Time and 
Space, he continues 

u But besides theee, there are other 
neoemary forms of thought which, by all 
philosophers, have been regarded as 
standing precisely on the same footing, 
which to me soem to be of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. In place of being the result 
of a power, the necessity which belongs 
to them is merely e consequence of tha 
impotence of our faculties. 

And then he proceeds to state some 
Instant** of this w Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle." But, first, we are 

iip. M«. 
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not told why experience should not 
be a sufficient guide to the recogni- 
tion of a limit to our knowledge, or 
to the recognition of these contradic- 
tions : and, seoondly, we do not feel 
that he has made out his cases of 
contradicting propositions Wo do 
not find, for instance, two contra- 
dictory jjropoeitions as to the Infinite 
or the Eternal. 

As Sir William Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy was brought forward by Mr 
Hansel in his Bampton Lectures to 
support a rather remarkable line of 
reasoning * we must beg that a dis- 
tinction bo drawn between two very 
different statements which our meta- 
physician has made relating to the 
subjects of the Infinite andAbeolute. 
The one we admit, the other ifl what 
wo are at present disputing. That 
every cognition must exist of two 
terms, at least, and a felt relation, 
appears to ns an evident and import- 
ant troth ; and that therefore the 
Absolute or Unconditioned cannot be 
a direct object of human knowledge, 
we think, must be admitted. This 
law of onr thought Sir William 
Hamilton enunciated with singular 
force in his review of M. Cousin, 
afterwards republished as an Essay 
on the Unconditioned. He there 
shows that the Infinite cannot be 
known, j^rr se, in a positive bcdsc. 
Our positive conceptions are neces- 
sarily of the Finite. The infinite is 
only known in relation to the finite. 
Draw any circle, large or small, there 
is always an infinite space beyond it 
— an infinity which embraces the 
circle itself But the other state- 
ment which he has made, in conjunc- 
tion with this, and which is more 

is of a quite different and very dis- 
putable character — namely, that we 
have contradictory notions of the 
infinite forced upon us. We find 
limit or imperfection, not contradic- 
tion. And indeed how can Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton make his two state- 
ments consistent with each other? 
He says in the one statement, this 
and this only is your notion of the 


infinite ; he rays, in the other state- 
ment, that two opposite notions have 
an equal validity. 

“Now, then, I lay It down os a law 
which, though not generalised by philo- 
sopher!, can bo easily proved to be trno 
by it* application to the phoonomepa ; 
— That all that is conceivable in thought, 
liea between two extremes, which, os 
contradictory of each other, onnnot both 
l>e trno, but of which, as mutual oontrft- 
dictoriea, one must. For example, we 
oonoeive space — wo cannot hut oonoeive 
■pace. I admit, therefore, that Space, 
indefinitely, is a positive and necessary 
form of thought, But when philosopher! 
oonvort the fact, that we canDot hot 
think apace, or, to express it differently, 
that we are unable to imagine anything 
out of apace, — when philosopher*, I any, 
convert this fact with the assertion, that 
we have a notion,— a positive notion, of 
absolute or of influlte epeoe, they oaaume, 
not only what ia not contained in the 
phronomenon, nay, they asaumo what is 
the very reverie of what the phtenomenon 
manifests. It is plain, that apace must 
either be bounded or not bounded. 
These are contradictory alternative* ; on 
the principle of Contradiction, they can- 
not both be true, and, on the principle 
of Excluded Middle, ono must bo true. + 

It baa been often said that our 
knowledge and our being lies between 
two infinities and two eternities— tbe 
infinitely great, tbe infinitely small, 
the eternal past, the eternal future. 
We look out on both sides with a 
conviction that there it no limit. 
This is all the conception of infinity 
we can possibly have. But the doc- 
trine that our knowledge liea between 
two contradictions is quite another 
and most fallacious statement Where 
aro the contradictions ? Are they 
such as are really left to us as the 
last result of earnest inquiry, or are 
they the product of a logical dexterity 
taking advantage of the undeniablo 
obscurity of the subject ? Wo have 
never had much respect for these 
ingenious antagonisms or “antino- 
mies ” of the reason. With regard to 
Infinite Bpaoe, Sir William Hamilton 
himself tells us that we can have no 
positive conception of it; we think 


* In th© review of Mr Hansel's lecture* in our July number w« ware unable, 
from want of apace, to enter into tiie*e peculiarities of Sir William H amil ton^ 
Philosophy. Porbapa tbe following remarks may be allowed to supply the dofl- 
cionoy. + VoL iL p. 568. 
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of a circle perpetually enlarging, and 
always having ^without and avUAin; 
this illimitable beyond it our only 
infinite, and it is just as clear to ua 
whether the circle we imagine be 
three feet in diameter, or whether it 
embraoea all the known itars. But 
otter haying taught ub this, it is 
mere sophistry to Ray that the oppo- 
site proposition of » " bounded 
space h ia equally valid because we 
cannot in a positive manner repre- 
sent to ourselves the “ unbounded.” 

“ We are altogether unable,” says 
Sir William Hamilton, “ to conoeivo 
space as bounded— as finite : that ia, 
as a whole beyond which there ia no 
other space," We all admit this in- 
stantly, nor can there be any contra- 
dictory proposition brought forward 
to shake our conviction. What ia 
stated here as such is no contradic- 
tion. "On the other hand,” con- 
tinues Sir William, “ we are equally 
powerless to realise in thought the 
possibility of the opposite contradic- 
tory j we cannot conceive space a a 
infinite, as without limits. You may 
launch out in thought beyond the 
solar walk, you may transcend in 
fancy even the universe of matter, 
and rise from sphere to sphere in the 
region of empty apooo, until imagi- 
nation sinks exhausted with all this, 
what have you done ? You have 
never gone beyond the finite, you 
have attained at best, only to the 
indefinite, and the indefinite, however 
expanded, is still always the finite.” * 
What have we done ? We have done 
all that, when contending for the in- 
finite space, we ever professed to do. 
We have shown how we might travel 
in thought for ever and for ever, and 
never find a limit ; we have shown 
that every limit implies a beyond. 
It is thus that, under Sir William 
Hamilton’! instruction, wo defined or 
described our notion of the infinite. 
Our circle may widen for ever, and 
there is always an inexhaustible be- 
yond, You may call this beyond at 
each moment the indefinite, if you 
please, because our conceptions can- 
not embraoe the inexhaustible ; but 
this conviction, that, from the nature 
of things it is inexhaustible, remains, 
and this oonviction constitute* our 


notion of the infinite. It is no con- 
tradiction to Bay that u we cannot 
realise in thought" the unbounded, 
if by realising in thought be meant a 
representation in the imagination, for 
it imprecisely this acknowledged im- 
possibility of presenting to ourielve* 
a last boundary, that constitutes our 
rational conviction of the infinite. 
We realise it in thought as such 
rational conviction. 

As with Space, so with Time, 
two contradictory propositions are 
conjured up before ub which in fact 
are not contradictory. “ We are al- 
together unable to conceive Time ns 
commencing.” This expresses the 
conviction of every one of us, and it 
constitutes our definition of a past 
eternity. Let ub place oureelvee in 
what epoch we please, there i* always 
the samo immeaxuirLbility behind 
us and before. It is not a great 
interval, because an interval has a be- 
ginning and an end. Take what in- 
terval you will, there is at both ondB 
precisely the same immeasurability 
before and after. What ia the con- 
tradictory proposition 1 “ On the 

other hand, the concept of past time 
as without limit, — without comm em- 
inent, iB equally impossible. Wo can- 
not conceive the infinite regress of 
time ; for Buch a notion could only bo 
realised by the infinite addition in 
thought of finite times, and snch an 
addition would itself require on eter- 
nity for its accomplishment,” + But 
it ia precisely this acknowledged 
impossibility by any addition of 
finite times to reach a beginning of 
time, or to approach the least nearer 
to *uch beginning, that constitutes 
our definition of eternity. This im- 
possibility stands there ae • truth of 
experience or inference. There is 
no contradiction to it If wo pro- 
feeaod to have a conception of eter- 
nity bo that the mind’s eye could em- 
brace it, then indeed we should be 
opposed to contradiction. 

bir William Hamilton adds 
« The negation of a commencement 
of time involves, likewise, the affir- 
mation, that an infinite time has, at 
every moment, already run : that is, 
it implies the contradiction, that an 
infinite has been completed.” Sir 


* VoL iL p. 370. 
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William himself oould very easily, possibility of oormeiring the Infinite, 
had he chosen, have solved the riddle or the Eternal, in any other way 
be baa bsee pi a oed before us. We than he has described, is in the least 
have seen it pat more simply, thus : adverse to anv intelligible doctrine 
There was a past eternity forty years of rsGrkm. If we form the oonoep- 
ago ; therefore, at this moment, there tion of God* as Creator, we most 
is an eternity jrfu* forty years. The neoeeaarily oonomrs oi Him as in nv 
puxile is made by proposing to add lation to the Universe. Chm docs 
to the immeasurable. Every event in not see how anything is gained by 
time has precisely the same relation tbe vain attempt to apprehend Him 
to eternity ; it has definite and very as the A btoltde. Again, we say that 
different relations to other events, the universe exists in t^he mmd of 
The two relationships should be kept God is thought. The idea of tnfi- 
distinct The forty years cannot be nity, then, as applied to the mind of 
measured off from eternity any more Goa, cannot be other than the same 
than forty feet oould be measured off idea as gathered from the universe 
from infinite epaoe. Intervals of itself We know the universe as in- 
time imply a beginning and an end, finite, we do not know the infinite 
and only such intervals can be made universe ; we know God to be in- 
ionger or shorter. The same riddle finite, we do not know the infinite 
might be put with regard to infinite God. No one ever asserted that we 
spaoe. You might measure forty cannot know tho universe at all, bc- 
feet from A to B, and then say, that cause we cannot know the whole, 
looking from A, there was an infi- because we know there is an impoe- 
nity forty feet. Bn^ in fact, ability that we should ever know it’ 
position, or measureable distance is in its infinity, 
only a relation between two finite*. That this doctrine of truths of a 
Each finite object bears the same re- “ negative neoessity " does not remain 
lation to infinite spaoe whatever re- idle in the system of Sir William 
lation it has to other finite*. The Hamilton, is shown by this, that he 
ancient sophist could prove that mo- ultimately resolves into a truth of 
tion was impossible, or non-existent, this order our idea of Causation, 
so long as he oould fix attention ex- This subject of Causation he has dis- 
ci uaively on the relation of each ob- cussed at some length in these Leo- 
ject to infinite spaoe ; it is only the tares, and we had proposed to our- 
relation of object to object that selves to follow him in hia inveatiga- 
gives position, and consequently that tions of one of the most interesting 
change of position we call motion, problems of philosophy. But our 
In like manner one might prove that space is exhausted ; what we wished 
the sequence of events was impossible to say on this topic must wait some 
if, instead of looking at the relation future occasion. We ought perhaps 
between the two events, one could to congratulate ourselves that we 
fix the mind on the relation of each have been able, in so short a com- 
to eternity. pane, even in this imperfect manner, 

Placing ourselves, therefore, under to give Borne aooount of Sir William 
the guidance of Sir William Hamil- Hamilton’s doctrine* of Cognition, 
ton nimeelf, we cannot admit that, Those who have the requisite leisure 
in oar notions of the Infinite and the will hardly fail to peruse these leo- 
EternaL, we are exposed to this cruel tores themselves. They are full of 
sport of contradictory propositions, thought ; there is much to discuss 
each having equal claim to our as- and to quarrel with ; much to re- 
sent We admit his account of these ceive, and to be instructed by • they 
notions, and are happy to find that are. in every way, a most acceptable 
he produoes nothing valid against addition to our pliiloeophical litera- 
them. Nor do we hold that the im- ture. 
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THE FRENCH O 

Whether it be owing to an im- 
pnlse communicated by the success- 
ful labours of Miss Stnckland, or to 
some other cause, French authorship 
and editorship have lately been pro- 
fusely dedicating their services to 
Mary Queen of Soots. The literature 
thoy have favoured us with, besides 
bein£ divisible into good and bad, 
consists partly of rhetorical declama- 
tion, which belongs in a great mea- 
sure to the latter category, and partly 
of original research, productive of 
new fact* and views, which consti- 
tutes, beyond doubt, the more valu- 
able part of this literary harvest. 
The able hut bitter inquiry by M. 
MigneL which, after appearing frag- 
mentally in the Revue des Deux 
Monde*, was embodied in a separate 
narrative, is now some years old, 
and hardly belongs to the more re- 
cent series to which the present obser- 
vations are directed. From the pro- 
lific pen of M. Dumas we have a 
volume of his snoceesive Crime* Celt- 
bm, with the title of Marie Stuart, 
amusing enough as a piece of pictur- 
esque reading but not sufficiently 
important, either for its novelty or 
any other merit, to deserve length- 
ened criticism. Lamartine ha* also 
published a volume with the same 
brief title— a volume of which those 
who are the greatest admirers of hi* 
VOL. IJLXX VL — NO. DXXH. 
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genius, and take the warmest interest 
m hie checkered fortunes, will be 
disposed to say the least He takes 
his facts and his tone avowedly from 
a somewhat ambitions volume, of 
which we shall presently have more 
to say, termed Histovrt de Marie 
Stuart, by J. M. Dargsud. But far 
more valuable, as the result of pro- 
found histone research, is the book 
by M. Ohdruel, with the title, Marie 
Stuart et Catherine de Mediae, etude 
hxdorique tvr let Relation* de la 
France et de VEcoue. The merit of 
having produced the most valuable 
contribution among these French 
tributes to the memory of our Queen 
will lie between this book of Cha- 
rnel’s and another called Lettres de 
Marie Stuart, publics* awe turn- 
maim, trad nation l, note* et fac- 
simile, by that indefatigable archeo- 
logist Jean Baptiste Alexandre Theo- 
dore Teulot. His volume is intended 
as a supplement to the oollection by 
Prince Laban off, with which the 
reader either is or is not acquainted. 
This venerable member of the select 
circle of Russian grandees, claiming 
descent from the pristine Rurik, 
stands conspicuous as a living illus- 
tration of the fascinations of our 
northern Cleopatra. It Is related 
among the triumph* of Ninon de 
lEnclos, that she had lover* among 
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the contemporaries of her grand- 
children, one of them, according to a 
questionable legend, taming out to 
be an actual descendant in that de- 
gree. But the fascination* of Mary 
present to ua a far more potent testi- 
mony in a living loner, who lore* 
and matt lone on, u some of the 
sentimental songi nr, down into the 
third oentiur after that in which the 
object of hia paaaion breathed the 
breath of life. The Prince has a pent 
a great portion of a long life in the 
function# of a knight-errant, vindicat- 
ing the ipotlea honour of the lady 
of hia lova If it has not been hw 


lot to put the spear in reet against 
the caitiff maligner*, or to knock on 
the shield hung outaide the gate of 
the castle where the object of hia 
vows lies captive, he has performed 
the drearier, if leas dangerous, task 
of ransacking every library in the 
world for evidence of the innooenoo 


of hie peerless lady, and haa published 
the result of his labours in seven 
dense octavo voLume*. They are a 
curious and valuable oollection, but 
rather dryish on the whole; and 
though the price of the volumes is 
rather high, we have little doubt that 
they have been paid for by many 
more people than they have been 
read by. The Prince’s labours were 
not directed to the end of discover- 
ing the truth— that was already fixed 
and indubitable is divine truth ; he 
sought in his humble devotion only 
to collect and record the documents 


calculated to illustrate it, and bring 
it home in its full lustre to careless 
or obdurate hearts. Accordingly, he 
rejected from his oollection as spuri- 
ous, and in a manner blasphemous, 
those documents which, in the view 
of the impartial, throw doubt on the 
purity of his bright particular star. 
31 Teulot observes with a sort of dry 
sarcasm, “ (Tott fa *ant doutc une con- 
viction atisti tinc^ re que rctpecUxki* ; 
malAtureutment tout le mond ne la 
partage pat; n and he remarks very 
justly, that to those acquainted with 
the Prince labanoff it is quite un- 
necessary to explain that he 1 * a com- 
plete stranger to the volume i*ued 
to the world for tha purpose of com- 
pleting bis oollection. 

There is, in fact, a sort of Quixot- 
ism in ML Teulet himself, and one 


cannot help being amused by the 
enthusiasm for historical accuracy, 
which has set the one collector ami 
editor to dog the steps, as it were, of 
the other, and supply his rejections 
and omissions, in order that the world 
may know the real truths. There Is 
no getting off with a fond hallucin- 
ation, or a well-pleaded one-sided 
theory, while there are archaeological 
detectives to track our steps in this 
fashion. The two editors are not 
only honest, but disinterested, each 
in his own peculiar way. To the 
affluent and distinguished Prince the 
cost of printing seven volumes for 
an tmappredating public would be a 
trifling addition to the sacrifices made 
by him in his laborious search over 
the world for their contents. At the 
same time, any man, master of the 
abilities and industry embarked on 
the supplemental volume, might 
surely, nad he desired it, have found 
a more profitable and a more dis- 
tinguished method of era ploy ing them. 
M. Teulet represent* a raoe of archae- 
ologists, for whose solid and valuable, 
but not conspicuous labours, the 
world cannot be too grateful. In 
Scotland we owe him mueh. He 
edited for the Bannatyne Club two 
enormous volumes of state papers in 
the French archive# bearing on the 
affairs of Scotland during the six- 
teenth century— volumee which will 
change the aspect of the history of 
the period in the hands of whoever 
may next write it. He is tho editor 
also, if we mistake not, of a volume 
of letters on Scottish affairs from the 
sucoeasive ambaasadore sent by Philip 
IL of Spain to the court of France— 
a collection which we would find of 
little servioe but for his considerate 
abridgments in dear modern French 
of the old Spanish letters. The vol- 
ume by M. Teulet more especially 
under notice on the present occasion, 
oonsute chiefly, but not entirely, of 
those documents specially bearing on 
Queen Mary, which he had previously 
printed in these unapproachable vol- 
umes. 

One would naturally say, at first 
thought, that the affair of Queen 
Mary had been over-written long 
ago ; that there was nothing new to 
be discovered or said about it in the 
present generation. Not so, how- 
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ever. Ml* Strickland has discovered 
much that is new; to hu Prince 
Labsnoff ; so, too, have M. Teulet and 
M. 0h6rueL It is one of the remark- 
able power* of true archaeological 
•donee, that it should enable us to 
be acquiring more and more of the 
truth about great events of the past, 
the farther we are marching away 
from them through the lap#e of ages. 
We can not only prune away the 
lavish overgrowth of fable which the 
carelessness and credulity of inter- 
mediate historians have permitted 
to cover up the bare truth of early 
history, but we can even correct the 
error* and fill up the deficiencies of 
contemporary narrators. We can 
not only prove the early British his- 
tory, from «o great a pen as Milton’s, 
to be steeped in Able, but we can 
correct ana fill up Bacon's annals of 
Elisabeth— the history of his own 
age. written by its wisest son. Look 
at the history of that brilliant scholar 
Buchanan— not a mere student, but 
a practical statesman. The early 
part is all fable, moulded to the poli- 
tical purposes of the writer. But 
even of contemporary matters— 
events passing under his eye, as it 
were, how much do we now know of 
which he woe ignorant 1 Nor is it of 
less advantage to the cause of truth 
that we con sometimes correct both 


anomalous. The crimes and follies* 
so astounding when seen in isolated 
Scotland, cease to astonish, as the 
chemical phenomena of a travelling 
charlatan cease to astonish the adept 
who has gone through a course of 
study in a u n i verii ty laboratory . If 
Catherine of Medici were a little 
more studied, we should have less 
difficulty in dealing with the pheno- 
mena of the life ofMary Stuart. Not 
that the one bad a reaemblanoe to 
the other ; they were as wnlife-q as 
the prefound teacher and the careless 
easy pupil Nor were the marvellous 
criminality and licentiousness which 
then infested. the French Court in- 
digenously French, any more than 
they were indigenously Scottish ; 
they did not spring out of the ori- 
ginal character, for instance, of those 
French hearty bravo Guises of Lor- 
raine, They were brought over 
straight from Italy, and industri- 
ously propagated, producing a har- 
vest which must nave fully satisfied 
the fondest hopes of the importers. 

Tho quantity of slaughter ever 
crossing these pages makes one so 
familiar with such phenomena, that 
Scotland becomes far lea of a sham- 
bles than her history, studied alone, 
would make her. Besides the great 
battue of St Bartholomew, there 
are the two Guises, father and son. 


his and other writings where their 
errors are rather wilful than acci- 
dental 

The labours of our French friends 
bear partly on actual events within 
Scotland, but in a great measure on 
the relation of these to foreign affairs. 
Of the purely Scottish portion we 
shall perhaps be able to give some 
rather odd illustrations farther on; 
the foreign department is far the 
more valuable. To have a proper com- 
prehension of the wondrous events of 
this period in Scotland, we must look 
at them not merely at home, but 
from the centre of Eiropean politics. 
It will be wall to be thoroughly gain- 
rated with a knowledge oi the con- 
temporary history of France. It is 
there that we shall find* on a large 
scale, systematised and classified, the 
rules of action and the code of mo- 
rality which, ramifying into this 
country through the French connec- 
tion, have seemed so startling and 


picked off ; then the murderer 
himself, Henry III., making room 
for the King of Navarre, who also 
is to be- assassinated ; and there 
was the little vacant area which 
the Queen-mother kept around her 
bv the quiet removal of more obscure 
victims. One wonders at the nerve 
of the people who could subsist and 
“ sleep o’ nights ” at such a Court 
The most careless observer must 
bo struck by the suocess attending 
all attempts on life in that age, when 
compared with later times. Even in 
France, where they might be sup- 
posed to manage such thing* best, 
how many abortive shots have been 
fired at Louis Fbilippe and the pre- 
sent Emperor of the Frenoh. In the 
sixteenth century your as sa ss in s 
seemed scarcely ever to miss- a shot ; 
they were more UBod to practice, 
their consciences gave them tittle 
trouble, and they did not go to their 
work daintily uncertain, and half 
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c raay with excitement, like the regi- 
cide mmmbti of the preoent day. 

And by the way, this reminds ns 
in passing that a carious view is 
thrown oat by these French writers 
on one of the cleverest feats of this 
kind which the age produced— the 
shooting of the Regent Murray by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugb. No 
reader requires to be reminded of the 
picturesque particulars of that deed 
There is a well-known romantic story 
about Hamilton being instigated by 
revenge on account of the fate of 
his wife, turned out of her house on 
a winter night with a new-born 
babe. This story is not well authen- 
ticated, and there is reason for be- 
lieving that Hamilton acted as the 
oiecutioner of a doom pronoun cod 
on Murray bv his enemies in solemn 
conclave. The arrangement was a 
common one in those days ; it was 
the shape in which both fciuio and 
Darnlcy were doomed to die, the 
latter having been, of course, a more 
formal transaction than the removal 
of the Italian fiddler : the documents 
ootmected with it were indeed care- 
fully revised by counsel learned in 
the law. Well, to the point about 
this affair of the shooting of tho 
Regent. In a loDg letter, fall of 
other and seemingly far more im- 
rtant business, written bv Mary 
her trusty counsellor Archbishop 
Beaton, who acted as a sort of am- 
bassador for her in Franoe, there 
occurs a casual passage which may 
be thus rendered 
u An to what you write to me from 
my oousin of Guise, I would wish 
that so worthless a creature as the 
personage referred to were put out 
of the worldj and it would give me 
satisfaction if some one belonging to 
me were the instrument, but still 
more if he were hanged by an execu- 
tioner as he deserve* You know how 
I have this at heart, and how I dis- 
liked the understanding held with 
him by my uncle the 0 ordinal of Lor- 
raine, which J would willingly have 
hindered had it been in my power ; 
bat to interfere in this matter, where 
I have no right to direct, is not my 
affsir. That which Bothwellbangh 
has done, has been without my com- 


mand, bat I feel under obligation to 
him, and all the more so than if I 
had been in the plot I wait for the 
accounts which ought to be rendered 
of my dowry, that 1 may adjust my 
establishment, in which I shall not 
forget the pension to this Boihwell- 
haugh.”* And then the letter passes 
on to more important though less 
interesting political affairs. 

Prinoe Laban off has printed this 
letter in his collection. It probably 
contains nothing to astonish a Rus- 
sian— nor is it anything but a natu- 
ral letter to those who have read 
much in the correspondence of the 
period. Mias Strickland also cites 
it fairly — a remarkable instance of 
her candour and honest dealing, 
Bin 00 there are people in this splene- 
tic age who would think it incon- 
sistent with the gentlernoas, purity, 
and magnanimity arrogated to the 
character of Queen Mary. It will be 
observed that there are two affairs 
spoken of in this cursory passage — 
the one, an assassination satisfacto- 
rily accomplished ; the other, an as- 
sassination to come off- Who was to 
bo the victim of the latter, and what 
follower or subject of here would 
she fain have seen the instrument 1 
M. I) organ d at once ana were both 
questions, and is followed by M. 
Lamartine. The person it was de- 
sired to put out of the way was the 
Admiral Coligny, the great leader 
of the Huguenot c^use, who subse- 
quently oost his enemies so much 
trouble on the night of St Bartholo- 
mew, lest one, whom it was of such 
special oonsequence to slay, might 
escape in the general confusion. Bv 
these authors it is set down with 
equal distinctness, that Bothwell- 
haugh was the destined assassin. 
M, D&rgand, indeed, gives a dialogue 
with an ageDt of the Guises, in which 
Bothwellhaugh is made to say that 
he avenged bu own cause anti Scot- 
land’s— that his carbine is not at the 
service of every prince, or even mon- 
arch, who desires it — that he is a 
Hamilton, not an tuaaMin, For all 
this there is no authority — yet 
nothing is more likely than that 
Colignv might be the intended vic- 
tim, while the context of the letter 
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teems to point to Hamilton as the 
executioner. At the same time 
there are old trace* of a rumour that 
Hamilton had been tolled ted in 
Franoe, where he *ought refuge, to 
repeat the feat performed to effec- 
tively in Linlithgow, and that he 
had indignantly rejected the pro- 
poaaL The coincidence it curious, 
and it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to our history could some one 
discover the missing link which 
would ooraplete the episode. 

What we have said of it might be 
counted a wasteful digression, if the 
present were a systematic review of 
the French books before ns, or an 
attempt to digest and arrange their 
materials. These are, in fact, a great 
deal too affluent and varied to be ex- 
hausted within moderate spooe, and 
the present notioe of them is pro- 
fessedly casual and unsystematic. 
Were we to follow out M. £)aigand’a 
treatment of it, we would have to 
tell of the mysterious awe with 
which, at Hamilton Palace, he beheld 
the identical hackbnt with which the 
deed was done, and would have to 


and pivot of the whole as the hero- 
ine of s Tomanoe la the centre of aQ 
its versatile and marvellous combin- 
ations. It mattered not that in her 
self-will and impulsive attachment 
she threw herself away, aa heroines 
wlV first on a scamp, and secondly 
on a scoundrel — the one an unequal, 
the other a decidedly low marriage. 
It was destined, ai if by the despotic 
▼ill of the author of a romance, that 
she should be unable to move with- 
out carrying the whole elements of 
the plot with hor ; and even these 
wretched marriages had their influ- 
ence on tho development of the great 
events of the sixteenth century. Let 
us give but the briefest glance at 
the conditions by which the accom- 
plished young beauty was surround- 
ed, and it becomes at once obvious 
how much for Europe and the future 
rested on her destinies. 

It was not alone her possession 
of extraordinary beauty and mental 

S even accompanied as they were 
e more potent gift of an irre- 
le seductiveness, that gave her 
the influence referred to, but the 


join isane by explaining that, having 
also seen the weapon referred to by 
him, notwithstanding an inscription 
on it engraved in brass by some emi- 
nent maker of door-plates, oar belief 
is that it was constructed by some 
Brummagem rifle-manufacturer about 
the period of the American War, or 
perhaps a little later. But reserving 
for notice further on some of the 
special lights which this author has 
thrown on our country and its his- 
tory, let us in the mean time cast, a 
glance at the larger issues brought 
out by the collections edited by our 
French friends. 

The most valuable service of these 
volumes is. that they bring forth 
though still but in an imperfect and 
fragmentary shape, the very close 
connection between the fate of the 
Queen of Scots and the marvellous 
events which in her day reconstruct- 
ed the map of Europe. It waa an 
age of great revolution*— of rise* and 
falls of empire* — of the disruption of 
some, and the consolidation and en- 
largement of others— and all this 
mighty drama went on with this 
young Queen of a small northern 
country, almost as much the centre 


manner in which these fine court 
cards were played. They happened 
to be in the hand, or rather in the 
several hands, of a house which 
counted within its own family circle 
a group of the most accomplished, 
daring and successful political game- 
sters of the day. The fortune which 
made Mary the daughter of a Guise, 
put a character on the events of the 
time. Had she been the daughter 
of her father’s first wife, poor gentle 
Madeleine of Yulois, of ft far higher 
house than that of Guise— namely, 
the royal family of France itself— 
whatever destinies might have await- 
ed her it is not likely that they would 
have been so high. It was not the 
greatness of her mother’s family— 
they were far below the Stuarts in 
lustre— but its characteristic of being 
a pushing rising family, that gave 
her name its wide influence. During 
that period and for some time later— 
60 lute, indeed, as the construction of 
the Prussian kingdom— -the regal 
duchies which fell into the hands of 
clever ambitious families had a way 
of expanding into kingdoms and 
empire*. The King of Franoe repre- 
sented but a Duke of Pari*, and thp 
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Car a Duke of Masco via. It seemed 
dear to con tern porarie* that the 
Guises of Lorraine were to aggrandise 
themselves into a royal house. They 
fell by their too eagerly moping at 
a great crown, and the ambition that 
o’etleaps its sell Their aim was to 
rule France, and how near they were 
accomplishing that object we can 
only now judge by looking back on 
that age by the light of the present, in 
which the experiment which waa then 
made, but failed, has been successful. 
What the Buonaparte dynasty has 
done for itself, was in fact pretty 
nearly anticipated by the dynasty of 
Guise. It is extremely interesting 
to oompare, at the two extremesof 
such a stretch of time, conditions so 
unlike in their mere external and in- 
cidental characteristics, yet possess- 
ing so much unity in their real 
essence. There was the same rest- 
lessness and fickleness among all 
classes of the French people, the same 
vibration between anarchy and ab- 
ject submission, the same insane de- 
termination to drive the one principle 
uppermost for the time to its most 
relentless conclusions ; and what is 
more to the point, the same thirsting 
for a leader brave, strong, relentless, 
and successful Since the tide turned 
against Francis L — since the date of 
the battle of Pavia, we may say — the 
French were losing conoeit of the 
house of Valois. They did not satis- 
fy tho national craving for brilliancy 
and success, for the satisfaction of 
which Frenchmen will at once cheer- 
fully abandon their liberties. France, 
indeed, was waning in the eyes of 
Europe before the rising influence of 
Spain and England, the great repre- 
sentatives of the two contending 
forces of tho age. She thus continued 
in imminent peril of revolution, until 
Henry IV. gave the crown the lustre 
of heroism. Immediately afterwards 
Richelieu handed over a well-drilled 
territory to Louis XIV., by whose 
brilliant career of victories and un- 
just aggrandisements the lease was 
effectually renewed, and the Revolu- 
tion postponed. 

Le Balafrti, or the Scarred, the 
head of the Guises, had in the period 
of weakness and despondency per- 
formed the one redeeming achieve- 
ment whioh was glorious to his 


oountmnen, in the capture of Calais 
from the English. He was the moat 
popular man of his day, and be knew 
now by a subtle diplomacy to make 
that as well as every other element 
of his strength tell There can be 
no doubt that ho was the supreme 
guiding spirit in that bold movement 
by which the precious infant was 
spirited out of Scotland, and carried 
for beyond the reach of Henry VTIL, 
and the influence of his plans for 
uniting England and Scotland under 
his son and her. The next peat step 
waa her marriage with the Dauphin- 
Fortune favoured them mightily at 
one stroke, when Montgomery poked 
out the eye of Henry fl. in the tilt- 
yard, A member of the house of 
Guise waa now Queen of Franoe. 
It does not seem probable that then 
they looked to sovereignty in France. 
They were but increasing their power 
by every feasible means that offered, 
and the displacement of their niece’s 
husband was not to be so defined. 
Indeed, it is not likely that the Ba- 
lofrb himself ever thought of the 
throne of France. It was on his more 
unscrupulous and restless son that 
that consummation of their power 
seems to have dawned. 

To the world in general it seemed 
as if all this fabnc of power had 
toppled down at onoe with the death 
of the poor feeble King of Franca 
Queen of France and Queen of Sool- 
1 and— the two things were as far 
apart in power and brilliancy as the 
palace from the cottage, and the latter 
now only remained. To these restless 
and ambitious spirits, however, the 
game was by no means up. The 
court card was still in their hands to 
be played again : and though they 
lost the fortune tnat seemed secured, 
there were others even greater within 
the range of possibilities. No time 
was lost before their busy brains were 
at work devising a new alliance. The 
several available monarchs and heirs 
to thrones were scrutinised. Den- 
mark and some of the smaller German 
states were lightly passed over by an 
eye that looked ever upward*, and at 
last rested on the supreme pinnacle 
of European power— the Spanish em- 
pire. It was there that whatever 
Franoe lost had been gained. It was 
the empire whose monarch boasted 
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that the nm never set cm hkAsaiin- 
ion*. As hi* ambassador Den. Ferdi- 
nand de Mandota pat it, “ God ni 
supreme in heaven, bat the King of 
Spain wassupreme cm earth." He had 
brought under hii feet the independ- 
ent state* of Spain, snatched Portu- 
gal, ruled the greater part of Italy ; and 
though the Dutch were then working 
out their independence, they were, 
in the eye of Spain and the greater 
part of Earopo, merely a handful of 
rebels straggling in a swamp, and 
earning for themselves condign pun- 
ishment. He crashed the Moors, and 
in the conflict afterwards crowned at 
Lepanto, he had proved himself the 
champion and protector of Christen- 
dom against the domineering Turk. 
To preserve a full impression of the 
mighty position of Spain under 
Philip EF., it is necessary to keep in 
remembrance the traditional ambi- 
tion of the great Continental powers 
to be the centre of a revived Roman 
empire, such as that which Charle- 
magne established for a reign, Spain 
seemed marching on to this nigh 
destiny. Franoe was thrown out m 
the misfortunes of Francis L Ger- 
many, though nominally in posses- 
sion of the OsBsarship, bad not 
throughout her scattered states oon- 
oentrated power to give it vitality. 
The greatness of England was of 
another kind — a fresh growth, to- 
tally apart from the remains or the 
imperial system^ and supported by 
tho separate vitality of its ener- 
getic, free, industrious people. Thus 
the Spanish monarch had no effec- 
tive rival in the ambitious course 
which he was slowly, but cunningly 
and resolutely, pursuing ; and when 
he finally succeeded, his would be a 
greater empire than ever Roman 
eagle soared above ; for had there 
not been found a new world on the 
other side of the Atlantic— the yet 
undeveloped empire called “ the in- 
dies”! 

What a position, then, for these 
ambitious princes of Lorraine, could 
they get their niece, with her pos- 
session of Scotland and her claims 
to the succession of England, made 
queen of Spain I With such sources 
of influence in their hands, it would 
go hard but that the head of the house 
of Lorraine ruled in France, be it as 


Mayor of the Palace, as deputy of the 
Emperor of Europe, or as actual king . 
Accordingly a marriage ^ was projected, 
and all bat coo rinded, with Don Car- 
lo*, the heir to the qpaniah crown. 
The project suited tamirably with 
the ambitious notions of Philip IL 
In flirt, like the Guises on the death 
of King Francis, he had just lo*t 
by death the hold he had on Eng- 
land by his marriage with Henry 
VTEL’a da ugh ter r ifiury; and here 
was another available in Its place; 
for with all the Roman Catholics 
there was no doubt that Queen Mary 
of Scotland was the true heiress of 
the throne of England, and that the 
overthrow of Elizabeth, the usurper 
was to be brought about by Provi- 
dence in its own good time, with 
such judicious aid from the sword as 
Philip was able and very willing to 
supply. 

There was a dark and subtle spirit, 
however, which in close quarters 
might oome to be more powerful 
than the Guises or the King of Spain 
either, set dead against the match. 
This was our friend Catherine of Me- 
dici, the mother-in-law of Mary. The 
motives of this terrible woman have 
been an enigma to historians. And 
yet there 1b a view of them simple 
enough, which tallies pretty well with 
the facts of history : it is, that she 
bad no scruples of any kind, and let 
nothing stand between her and her 
object. If liee could accomplish her 
object, tell them ; if life were in the 
way, out with it, by bullet, steel, or 
poison, as may be most convenient, 
considering time and purpose. Her 
policy was an engine to be kept go- 
ing, though nothing but human blood 
should be available for working it ; 
and as to the nature of her policy, — 
it was not that of despotism or of 
liberty, of the Church of Rome or of 
freedom of conscience, but the enjoy- 
ment of ■elf-centred power. It seems 
to add a new shade to one of the 
darkest pictures of human wicked- 
ness, to aay that the author of the 
Manacre of St Bartholomew had no 
fanaticism or religious seal in her ; 
but so it was. As to Philip, he was a 
thorough bigot, who consoled hlmaelf 
on his deathbed by reflecting on the 
numbers he had put to death, and 
the quantity of human agony he had 
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inflicted, for the idee of the Church; 
bat is to Mi rival in bioodahtd tod 
arwedty, the would hart b*6ome a 
Huguenot or a Mohammedan could 
it hare terml her purpoae. In fact, 
hen wat just the Italian ethics— the 
ethios of the Borgia* and Oec cue- 
exhibited on a wide field, and guided 
by a tenacious will 

She had no lore for Mary Stuart 
The day on which the, the mother of 
the king, had to give precedence to 
the young beauty who had become 
reigning queen, stamped ita mark on 
her black heart Jury stung the 
dowager occasionally with her sar- 
castic tongue ; for few were better 
adepts at that dangerous accomplish- 
ment which torments and makes 
enemies. For all its illustrious his- 
tory, the house of Medici was an 
anomaly among the feudalities, from 
having founded its wealth and power 
on commerce instead of rapine, and 
it lay open to sneers aa not legiti- 
mately regal ; henoe Mary called her 
mother-in-law the jdlt de Marchand 
— a sneer which Catherine committed 
to her dangerous and retentive me- 
mory. She was pretty freely aocosed, 
indeed, of having shortened her son’s 
life, because she thought she would 
have more power were he out of the 
way ■ and no doubt she waa quite 
capable of the deed The only thing 
in which she showed any of the oon- 
flding weakness of mankin d was in 
being a devotee of astrology and 
divination ; but these, if they were 
supernatural, yet were agencies put 
in the power of man, which she 
might turn to her own immediate 
purpose, and which were therefore 
Car more to be respected than the 
religion which belonged to another 
world, in which she oould not com- 
mand obedience. 

Well, Catherine waa against the 
Spanish match, for the obvious rea- 
son that it would render the power 
of the Lorraine Guises preponderant 
over that of herself and her sons. She 
was indefatigable in oarrying her 
point M. Cheruel has published 
some of her letters ou the affair to 
the Bishop of Limoges, the French 
ambassador in Spain. Strange docu- 
ments they are, subtle almost to un- 
intelligibility, rail of ingenious sug- 
geatiou and eager pleading, with a 
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ahadqtj half-hidden under-carmt 
of nwinanS It waa dflBcolt to being 
very powerful arguments to bear 
against an arrangement so advant- 
ageous to both the parties concerned. 
She tried to make oat that it would 
be extremely detrimental to tbe Ca- 
tholic cause, because, if bo* hand ware 
weakened by the superiorly of the 
Guises, it would be the Huguenot 
King of Navarre^ and not she, who 
would really obtain the chief influence 
in France. She endeavoured to work 
through Kin g Philip’s oonfeseor, and 
several of his confidential advisers. 
Her daughter was Philip’s third wife 
— to her the most plausible argu- 
ments were addressed. It was pro- 
posed that Don Carlo#, instead of hav- 
ing Mary, should be married to the 
younger sister of his stepmother, 
the Queen of SpaiD. Thus that Queen 
would have a sister with her, and 
her position would be strengthened 
by an alliance with the heir to the 
throne, on whom her own personal 
claim as his stepmother would be 
but small. Catherine even endeav- 
oured to move Queen Elisabeth to 
her ends by presenting to her s pro- 
spect, no doubt sufficiently alarming, 
both for the cause of Protestantism 
and her own personal interest But 
how Elizabeth could have acted in 
the matter save through the influ- 
ence of Murray, afterwards the Re- 
gent, on his lister, it not very clear. 
The match, however, was defeated. 
People so unscrupjlous as Catherine 
are very auooeaaful in accomplishing 
their ends. She had in her employ- 
ment a countryman of her own, one 
Bianci, or Blanc, as the French 
annalists call him, an expert confec- 
tioner, who got the title of Queen 
Catherine’s poisoner — that being the 
function by which he was reputed to 
gain his firing. A powerful effect 
would be proauoed on the mind by 
such a thought passing over it aa 
— “ well, if I posh her to the wall, 
that woman will poison me.” From 
whatever cause, however, she had 
her way on this occasion, and one of 
the most brilliant of the dreams of 
ambition was dispersed. 

So ends the first act ; but the tra- 
gedy in which the King of Spain, the 
Lorraine Guises, and Queen Mary, 
oontinue to be the chief characters, 
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U aot yet acted wit The fort ow- &c. ; tnd in the textcfthe inviokbfl*- 
•ualty i« among tho Guise*. M117 ity of prinoe*. be quoted Cioero, and 
has not long endured her dreary ban- referred to Mark Antony, Matin* 
ishment to nor own kingdom, when Sets v da, and Poraerm* with each apt 
a despatch arrives telling’ her how diplomatic scholarship, that de Tho* 
the brave Balafr^ ha* been murdered thought these speech** to Elizabeth, 
by the fanatic Pol trot The blow i* as reported by the speaker, worthy 
a severe one. The uncle and niece of being inoorporstea in fall in hi* 
had an abundant fund of common great History. But in reality BeUifrvxe 
sympathies. Both were princely, not had a wondrously difficuft part to 
alone by descent and conventional perform, and his nig classic talk was 
ran t, but by the original stamp of the all intended to blazon over and hide 
Deity, which had given them m^esty his real helplessness. Had the King 
and beauty in externals, balanced by of France determined to act 1— that 
bravery, wit, geniality, and high spt- was the critical question. He had 
rit as heir intellectual and moral come to no such determination, or 
inheritance. She was proud of the rather he had determined, if such 
great warrior and the wise statesman a term is appropriate, not to act, 
who had guided her yonthfbl steps and Elisabeth knew it. Hi* object 
to greatness, and he was proud to be in the embassy was to hide bis real 
the parent and instructor of the most abandonment of his sister-in-law from 
fascinating prinoees of her aga It the eye of Europe. The ambassador, 
was just after his death that the however, had personally too much 

dark days of Mary came upon her. chivalry for such a teak. When he 

The son who succeeded to him was was done with his classical citation*, 
destined to a lot even more conspi- at a long personal interview he at 
cuous than his father’s^ for it was last distinctly threatened Elisabeth, 

with him that the crisis of the fa- should she persist, with the veDge- 

mily’s career came. With Mary her anee of the French government The 
maternal house still kept up a cloee virago fired up at this ; she put 
intercourse, but personally their relsr it sharply to Beliidvre, had he the 
tion had widened. They were cousins authority of the King her brother 
now, not uncle and niece, and their to hold such language to her ? Yee, 
intercourse was rather diplomatic he had, expressly. Well, she must 
than affectionate. Upwards of twenty have a copy of this, under the am- 
years have passed, and preparation is bassador's own hand. If Beliitrvre 
mails for the chamber of execution at gave her the genuine instructions 
Fotheringay. yet still the chief per- communicated to him, they would be 
sons in the drama are the same. A found but faintly to warrant his 
whisper arises and passes over Eu- brave words of defiance, for after 
rope, Is a King of France, a de- some rather unchivalric proposals for 
scendant of St Louis, a grandson of adjusting the affair without the neces- 
the great Francis, going to permit bis dty of a beheading, they contain a 
sister-in-law, who wore the crown, vague sort of threat of resentment if 
and yet bears the title of a Dowager they be not adopted.* Elizabeth, after 
Queen of Franoo, to be put to death the tragedy was over, wrote a jeering 
like a felon? Certainly not There letter to King Henry about this 
is a certain Monsieur Bellidvre ac- threat, showing how lightly she es- 
credited to the Court of Elizabeth, teemed it — if not, indeed, showing 
for the purpoea of bringing her to that there was a common understand- 
reoson, and stopping any attempt at ing between them on the point Af- 
violenoe. He seems to have acted ter the execution, which was sup- 
in some degree like the consul who posed to take everybody by surprise, 
quoted Bynkerahook and Puffendorf the next question was, whether the 
and Grotios, and proved from Vatel, Eing of France would avenge it M. 

* 14 Si la Ralne d’Angleterre do 1m met en auerme conaldeiation, mala rent fkire 
prooAier & TAxAmtion ae si rigoureux. et mi extraordinaire jugemsnt, ll^ns aeponrT* 
q’il n* ■’ea remote oomme do chose qui 1‘ offense fort parti culiiromcnt.* — C hkbuil, 
1M, 
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Ohhroel, who bat the i nuer history of 
the French part of the affair ready 
to hit hand, says the country was 
filled with cries of vengeance, He 
•electa at the key-note of tbit senti- 
ment the words in which it was 
echoed by l’Eooaaaig Blackwood : — 
“Le Boi, parent et beau-frfere de 
oette dame, laissera-t-U eon mourtre 
impunif il ne souffrira jamais qne 
oette tache dhsbonore eon trie ill as- 
tro nom, ni qne telle in&mie tombe 
ear le royaame de France.”* But he 
wat just going, with hit own hands, 
to drop a darker blot on his illus- 
trious name. M. Chdrnel notices the 
significant little fact, that when 
Kenan d de Beanrne, archbishop of 
Bourgea, preached a funeral sermon 
on Queen Mair, in which he (sailed 
her relations the Guises, fondrtt de 
guerre, or thunderbolt* of war, he 
was required to suppress this expres- 
sion when he published the sermon. 
The question between the Guiaet and 
the house of Valois was coming to 
an issue ; within a few months after 
the execution of Mary, the first war 
of barricades was fonght on the 
streets of Paris ; a month or two 
later the Duke of Guise was mur- 
dered in the King’s audience-cham- 
ber, and the family broken. Henry’s 
lukewarmness to Queen Mary had its 
practical explanation — ho wat not 
going to commit himself against a 
powerful monarch like Elizabeth, 
either to frustrate or to avenge the 
fate of a member of the detested fa- 
mily doomed by him to destruction. 

The drama ib not yot entirely 
played out A great scene remains 
before the curtain dropsj in which 
Spain his to play a part ; rfc has been 
dictated by the departed enchantress, 
and is the last, as it is the grandest, 
instance of her power. The history 
of this affair, os now pretty well filled 
up by the documents printed by the 
Frenchman, is extremely curious, 
both for the minuteness of the par- 
ticulars, and the vastneas of the his- 
torical events on which they bear. 
It will be remembered, that, in her 
latter days, Queen Mary rested her 
hopes on the King of Spain, 
feeling that, unless her cousins the 
Guises were successful, she need ex- 


pect nothing from France, and oon- 
sdoos, at the same time, that coun- 
tenance and help from Spain would 
be the most powerful means of ac- 
complishing their success. Accord- 
ingly, with marvellous perseverance 
and adroitness, she kept up a close 
correspondence during her imprison- 
ment with Philip LL, and every 
new document discovered renderi it 
clearer than ever that it was at her 
instigation chiefly that Philip under- 
took the invasion of England. 

Mary left behind her a last will, 
which Biteon the antiquary said he 
saw, blotted with her tears, in the 
Scottish College at Paris. It was, 
like her ostensible acts, n monument 
of kindness andgenerosity, performed 
with a mournful dignity becoming 
her rank and her misfortunes. All 
who had been kind and faithful to 
her, high and low, were gratified by 
bequests, which were precious relict 
more dear than the riches she could 
no longer beatow. “The names,” 
says Miss Strickland, u of her absent 
servants who were held captive at 
Ohartley, including Mrs Ourle, Bas- 
tian, his wife Margaret, and their 
children, were not forgotten, al- 
though her means of paying tho 
legacies she devised were rather of 
a visionary nature, consisting ohiefly 
of the proceeds left by her twenty 
years’ law-suit, this having at last 
been decided in her favour, together 
with the arrears of her dower-pen- 
sion for the current year, which she 
earnestly beseeches the King of 
France to pay, for the sake of her 
poor destitute servants.” + The funds 
were slender, it is true, yet the 
legacies were paid. She had issued 
another will of a more important 
character, which, with her papers, was 
, seized at Ohartley on the occasion 
referred to by Miss Strickland. This 
will contained such strange and om- 
inous matter that it was deemed wise 
at onoe to bum it ; and lest there 
should be any doubt that it was 
effectually destroyed, or any sus- 
picion that its purport had gone 
abroad, Elizabeth Wnt it with 
her own hands. It gave its warn- 
ing— it showed the enemy— it should 
go no further on Its mischievous 
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path; mo thought Cedi And Ms 
mistress. But they hod to deal with 
one not easily baffled in the accom- 
plishment of ner fixed designs. She 
confided her teatanientary bequeafca 
verbally to two different persons, oa 
•whose fidelity ihe could rely. Her 
or ©outer was the King of Spain. The 
nature of these bequetfs had not been 
entirely conoealed. James himself in 
his lubberly sehoolboy-like complain ts 
about his mother, showed that he 
knew about them. They now make 
their appearance in the ah ape of a 
statement of the reception which the 
King of Spain gave to the testamen- 
tary injunctions If we are to sup- 
pose — which we are at liberty to ao 
— that they were utter falsehoods, 
invented by the persons who pre- 
tended to be intrusted to the King 
of Spain, there is, at all events, this 
muon of fact in the whole affair, that 
the King of Spain believed them to be 
genuine, and acted on them fully and 
emphatically. It is the record of his 
so acting that we now possess. 

Gordon, Queen Mary’B French phy- 
sician, wax one of the recipients of 
this deposit. He was commissioned 
to convey to the King of Spain her 
desire that he would pay certain 
debts and legacies, ana distribute 
pensions and other rewards among 
her more faithful adherents. As to 
the debts and the smaller recom- 
penses of services, the Queen ap- 
pealed to his religious feeling, on 
the ground that to leave the world 
without the prospect of these things 
being paid, pressed heavy on her con- 
science. The sums of money abso- 
lutely named in these requests were 
considerable; and in asking that the 
pensions of the English Catholics, 
including the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord Paget, Charles Arundel, Charles 
Paget, Throckmorton, and Morgan, 
might be continued, she evidently 
drew upon a liberal hand. Philip 
appears not only to have unhesitat- 
ingly met the larger and ostensible 
demands thus made on him, but with 
a religious seal to have sought out 
the more obscure objects of Mary’s 
good-will, that he might rigidly per- 
form her injunctions to the utmost 
farthing. One great injunction still 
remained — it was that, notwithstand- 
ing her death, he would not abandon 


his enterprise on England — an enter- 
prise devised in the cause of God, 
and worthy of a true Oatholio king. 
This bequest also, as all the world 
knowi, the King of Spain did his 
best to carry into effect There were 
somp little subsidiary services to be 
performed by him when he had ac- 
complished it. Mary’s account with 
the world had a debtor as well as a 
creditor ride. If the King of Spain 
could reward friends, it was also 
hoped that he would be in a position 
to punish enemies : her last request, 
therefore, was, that when once mas- 
ter of England, he would not forget 
how she Bad been treated by Cecil, 
Leicester, Secretary Walsingham, 
Lord Huntington, Sir Amya* Paulet, 
and Wade^ the clever Secretary of 
the Council, who had discovered the 
designs of Spain by putting the frag- 
ments of a torn letter together. 

While the French physician bore 
to the King of Spain what might be 
termed the burdens and obligation* 
of the testament, it was commis- 
sioned to other messengers — being 
the Queen’s two faithful attendants, 
Elizabeth Curie and Jane Kennedy 
— to intimate what may be called 
the beneficial portion, which was no 
less than the bequeathing to the 
King of Spain the crowns of Scot- 
land and England, in the event of 
hex son James continuing obstinate 
in his heresy. It is with almost 
ludicrous gravity that M. Teulet 
says, “ Philippe IL accepts, sans 
heritor les charges d’une succession 
qui ltd offrait des 6ventualitds si 
avantageuaes.” Advantageous even- 
tualities indeed — but, as they proved 
to the executor, calamitous realities. 

Within eighteen months after the 
death of Mary, the Armada was in 
the Channel. It was the last grand 
explosion of the ancient crusading 
chivalry, — on expedition to restore 
the Catholic Church to its supremacy, 
and at the same time to carry out 
the dying wish and avenge the 
wrongs of an injured woman and s 
holy martyr. The great actual d rama 
is now completed, and it is wonderful 
with what a close contiguity in time 
its Jong-suspended issues complete 
themselves. Early in the year 1587 
Queen Mary is executed ; in the 
summer of the ensuing year the Ar- 
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madatotnes forth and ii destroyed. 
That winter the Duke of Guild i* 
murdered ud hii family crushed ; 
and again, before another year passes, 
the perfidious perpetrator of the deed, 
Henry ILL, ii murdered by a Popish 
fanatic, who thna clean the throne 
for the leader of the Reformation 
party. 

Prom thil great epoch history 
itarti afresh with new acton, who 
aw to bring oat a new development 
of event*. The mighty empire of 
Spain from that period oollapie* like 
the bankrupt estate of an over-san- 
guine trader, who has naked all hi* 
capital on iome groat adventure end- 
ing in shipwreck. A powerful little 
oolony of industrious Protestants 
rises up where her yoke baa been 
thrown off in Holland. France is no 
longer in the hand of the Guise or of 
the Medici, bnt ii ruled by one who, 
if he dare not be Protestant, will at 
all events be tolerant In the bal- 
ance of the European powers, Pro- 
testantism, if not predominant, is at 
leait made secure. But what 11 not 
the least important fruit of these 
rapidly-tnoceeding events, and cer- 
tainly for ue the moet interesting, is, 
that from that epoch begin s the vir- 
tual, though not the nominal, amal- 
gamation of Scotland with England 
in one country, having the same en- 
mities and the same friendship*. The 
long history of the French alii an oe, 
with all its interesting and even 
endearing associations, was now to 
oome to a close for ever, and Scot- 
land, bidding adieu to the chivalrous 
and hospitable stranger with whom 
she had sojourned in many a path of 
common tnfliculty and danger, was 
to return to the people of Kindred 
blood from whom unfortunate events 
and evil deeds had so long severed 
her. 

Ths light thrown upon the later 
history of the Soo to- French alliance 
is one of the moet instructive and 
attractive portions of these French 
collections ; and amidst the many 
recollections of rivalry and animosity 
which are so apt to be recalled when- 
ever we review the past of France 
and Britain, it is pleasant to find 
Frenchmen keenly interested in 
bringing to light the acta of mutual 
friendship and support which bound 
at Leait one portion of the British 


empire to a eloie friendship with 

On theodgm of this alliance much 
historical nonsense has been written. 
The ordinary books which go back to 
oar earlier history tell na of an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, between 
Charlemagne and Achahia, king of 
the Scots. Charlemagne was not a 
man to make such aUisnoeaeven had 
he found an Achaios at Holyrood, 
with a secretary for foreign affairs, 
and a well-arranged diplomatic ser- 
vice, instead of having a vague idea 
that somewhere in the northern ports 
of this island there were one or two 
rough chiefs, ruling over each his 
own wild tribe of Celts or Scandin- 
avian*. The French alliance arose 
in far later times, and its object is 
immediately obvious to all who pay 
a little attention to the tenor of our 
history. When the ambitious Nor- 
man monarchs of England made their 
attempts on the liberty of Scotland, 
foreign aid was of course v&lnable for 
the protection of those liberties after 
they were restored under the banner 
of Bruce. On the other hand, to 
France, always at war with England, 
nothing could be more important 
than to have an ally at the door of 
England, to give her battle, and keep 
her at work within her own island. 
The bargain was very well fulfilled. 
Scotland did keep Tm gland effectu- 
ally at work, and many a time saved 
France by turning the armaments 
prepared agamrt her upon a tough, 
tormenting, and profitless enemy at 
home. Matters went well with this 
league until there came to be a great 
inequality between the two friends, 
and their union was like that of the 
giant and the dwarf. France, from 
its position, was a power ever en- 
larging itself ) Scotland was neces- 
sarily stationary. In the time of 
Henry V., adversity pressed heavily 
on the French, ana they gladly ac- 
cepted as a great boon the servioei 
—the protection it might be rather 
called — of the hardy adventurers 
■who went to find their hated ene- 
mies of England on the plains of 
Franca Nor was Franoe ever un- 
grateful or ungracious to the Scots 
individually. She opened her purse 
liberally and kindly to them, petted 
and caressed them, apd indeed en- 
dowed them with privilege* and bn- 
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inanities which their own people 
must havs beheld with envy. A* 
France iawemeed in Central power, 
however, by the junction of the great 
fiefs, her territorial iuterooorse with 
Scotland assumed a tone which the 
proud northern could id bear, even 
if he personally enjoyed— a* the ma- 
jority of oo one did not — some private 
advantage from the august alliance. 
There aroee a party sternly opposed 
to their country becoming a province 
of France ; and it seems probable 
that it was their determination to 
accomplish an emancipation from 
such a fate that made tie Reforma- 
tion so rapid an affair as it was in 
Scotland. Indeed, from the docu- 
ments which have been more lately 
brought to light, it appears that 
these apprehensions were by no means 
groundless : for when Mary became 
the wife of the French king, there 
was evidently very little intention 
among French statesmen to preserve 
inviolate the separate independence 
of the crown of Scotland. On the 
contrary, they had fallen into a way 
of speaking of Scotland rather as a 
possession than an ally— as some- 
thing whioh the French monarch had 
to dispose of ; and had the Soottish 
people been supine, the supposition 
would have strengthened, until it 
would have been thought as prepos- 
terous to question Scotland’s belong- 
ing to France a a it now is to question 
tho supremacy of the British sceptre 
over the Orkney Islands. In fact, as 
M. Teulot’s documents show, it was 
onoe matter of serious consideration 
whether Scotland should be an ap- 
panage, to be enjoyed by a second 
son of France, Oon temporary with 
such things was the regency of Mary 
of Guise, and its employment of 
Frenchmen in the high offices of 
state, while all the bitterness thus 
created was sedulously fostered by 
emissaries from England. 

Scotland was indeed then suffering 
under the proverbial evil of being at 
the mercy of two friends, the one 

« o the right, the other to the 
the labours of Queen Elisa- 
beth's emissaries in Scotland. Throck- 
morton, W alsin gham, Sadler, and 
Randolph, we have full account!, 


which have been well ransacked and 
instructively commented on. But 
the no less interesting negotiations 
of the French Mniasanes in Scotland 
have hitherto been little studied ; 
nor, indeed, oould they easily hare 
been so until they were gradually 
brought forth from their hiding- 
places in foreign libraries and public 
offloes by the real of the archeolo- 
gists of France. They are not lea* 
interesting from the glimpses which 
they afford of the designs of France, 
than from the picturesque descrip- 
tions which they contain of events 
which it is profitable to see from a* 
many sides as possible, and which 
certainly often acquire a new shape 
and character when seen through the 
eyes of the accomplished and acute 
foreigner employed to report on them 
to the Guises, or Catherine of Medici 
The most remarkable in accomplish- 
ments and wisdom of these French 
ambassadors, Michel de Oastelnau de 
Mauviasidre, was alike conscious of 
the importance of the Scottish alli- 
ance, and of the almost hopelessness 
of recovering it After a lively de- 
scription of the miseries of the country 
when tortured in the terrible wars 
and plunderings of Morton, he says, 
“ Je Buis et serais toqjours d’opimon 
quit n’y a uullo alliance an monde 
que la France doive avoir plus chfcre 
que celle de cc petit paya aEcosBe."* 
Oastelnau was one of the really 
great men whose eminent labours, 
wasted on tough and hopeless mate- 
rials, can only be estimated by close 
inspection. As M. Oh^ruel well ob- 
serves, we will find more of the truo 
spirit of the actions of the day, and 
the men engaged in them, in hia 
letters and memoirs, than almost any- 
where else. Ho was one of t hose 
statesmen whose fate it is to struggle 
for great enda, which their masters, 
the heads of the government, will 
not back through with the necessary 
energy. As M. Charnel says, he had 
in the interests of France to fight 
Elisabeth in Scotland, and Philip 
of Spain in the Netherlands. # His 
memoirs show that he beheld with a 
grave sorrow, partaking of despond- 
ency, the exterminating spirit and 
bloody deeds of both the parties, the 
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League and the Huguenots, who e ach 
struggled in his ovn country, not 
merely for existence bat for mastery ; 
and his experience of this rude oon- 
teat gives an air of practical wisdom 
and staid sagacity to his remuka on 
our own quarrels, which, fierce as 
they were, hold altogether a smaller 
snaoe in the worhrs history than 
the contemporaneous quarrels of the 
French. Hence he narrate* some of 
the most marvellous incidents of 
Scottish history with a quiet distinct- 
ness, which, Instead of subduing, 
rather tends to give power and em- 
phasis to the narrative, when it is 
felt throughout that it is by an on- 
looker deeply grounded in a practical 
knowledge of similar events. He it 
was who came to Britain charged by 
Catherine of Medici with two ma- 
trimonial missions — whether they 
were sincere or sarcastic, let him tell 
who can. In the one, she proposed 
to the austere Elisabeth an allianoe 
with CharlM IX. of France, then a 
boy of thirteen. Whether Catherine 
knew it or not, the virago had that 
peculiar weakness when anything 
matrimonial was proposed, that she 
would play with the suggestion as 
long as it would keep alive without 
senous discussion. She remarked 
cleverly enough to Oastelnau. that 
the King of France was botn too 
great ana too little a match for her 
— too great in his power, too little 
in his youth. But she did not let 
the affair drop for some time, writing 
herself to Catherine, and otherwise 
bandying it about in a manner some- 
times bordering, but never trans- 
gressing on, the serious. 

His other matrimonial commission 
was to offer Mary the Buko of Anjou 
as a husband. It was not very well 
received, and be observed in the 
beautiful widow the haughty and 
restless spirit of her uncle the Car- 
dinal She was angry, he thought, 
with the oourt of the French Regent, 
for having oome between her and 
the match with Don Carlos. While 
it was in her mind to make an 
ambitious match, she would have 
none but a truly great one. and she 
freely spoke of Don Carlo*'* youDger 
brother, who was subsequently of- 
fered to her, as the selfish fortune- 
seeking bea uties in fashionable no- 


vels speak of detrimental second 
sons. To drop from the heir of the 
Spanish empire to s prince with 
neither dominions nor prospects, was 
not a destiny to which she ooald re- 
concile herself Yet it was while Mary 
was dealing in this way with a second 
offer of the same kind, that the acute 
diplomatist saw growing in her bosom 
an attachment for a far more obscure 
youth, whom his mother the Countess 
of Lennox had brought up very 
oddly, having taught him from his 
youth to dance and play on the lute. 
The man of the world wns puzzled 
somewhat by this phenomenon, and 
looked for an explanation of it to a 
cause deemed in his day, among sen- 
sible men, a very practical one — he 
thought that there was some influence 
dnicKanUinrtilt artificieU in the pas- 
sion of Mary for D&rnlev. Of the sad 
and tragic events which followed ho 
was a careful observer, and in some 
respects indeed he was an actor in 
them, having frequently to attempt 
the vain task of the peace-maker. 

La Mothe FdnGlon, an ancestor of 
the great bishop, is another French 
diplomatist whose papers contain 
interesting vestiges of tne history of 
the period. He it was who was re- 
ceived, after the massacre of Bt Bar- 
tholomew, at the oourt of Elisabeth 
with a solemn and ominous gloom, 
which had more effect on him than 
all the virago’s furious scoldings. He 
was a personal friend of Queen Mary, 
holding a kindly intercourse with 
her in her captivity. It was from 
him that she commissioned the ooetly 
foreign tissues which she employed 
in her matchless needlework ; and he 
performed for her many other little 
services. Some of the letters re- 
lating to such matters are a refresh- 
ing contrast with the formidable 
documents among which they are 
scattered. 

Casual mention of Custlenau and 
Fdn^lon may be found in cur ordin- 
ary histories. In these the reader 
will probably look in vain for any- 
thing whatever about Charles de 
Brunei 6, Baron of Funeral and VI- 
dame of Normandy. Yet he was sent 
to Scotland on a mission so critical, 
that, as far as externals go, the sub- 
sequent fate and history of the 
British empire might be said to tom 
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on its remits. ' He tu sent over to 
Sootland in the critics! year 1080, to 
make a last effort to continue the 
ancient alliance of Scotland and 
France, Now. doubtless, it may be 
justly said that mch a mission was, 
when weighed among the erents of 
the worlds history, a mere formal 
trifle, since the march of events 
towards an amalgamation with Eng- 
land had already doomed the French 
alliance. Still, we poor human crea- 
tures must note the tendency of 
human progress by its outward ele- 
ments : a battlo here, a negotiation 
there, a royal death or marriage, are 
incidents forming landmarks in his- 
tory. Were it merely as the part- 
ing soene between two old national 
friends, the last effort to keep up the 
friendship of Franoe would nave its 
interest. But in reality it was a 
mission of real practical import- 
ance, since it put the question to 
issue, as lawyers say, which was 
to fix the destinies of Sootland, and 
in a great measure those of Eng- 
land. That such a mission should 
pans unnotioed by historians, and 
wait for centuries to be spoken of, 
ia one of tho illustrations of the 
truth that the tendency of history is 
not folly seen bv contemporaries ; 
the importance of many events has 
to be fixed by the posterity which 
Bees the development, and can pro- 
portion to each other the relative 
importance of the several parts. 

The instructions to d’Esneval urge 
on him with reiterated emphasis toe 
support, or rather the restoration, of 
M 1 antienne amvtid, alliance et voiain- 
anoo qui ont toojours est6 entre la 
France et rEscosse.” The tone of 
the document partakes somewhat of 
the patronising spirit which had 
characterised the French treatment 
of her ally for some half a century. 
The ambassador is not merely ac- 
credited to a sovereign prince ; he 
has to do with the people too, as if 
he were sent from a superior autho- 
rity entitled to adjust their relations 
to each other* and he is directed 
to uae his influence to bring the 
people to obedience, and a proper 
sense of their duty to their sovereign. 
This effort was made at a juncture 
when the French government ecrald 
not afford to quarrel with England, 


and was in mortal terror of the Gtisaa 
at home. It oame upon King James 
at that ticklish time when his mother 
was in imminent danger, yet 
when there were strengthening In 
his favour the chanoea that, tf he 
behaved well, and committed no 
piece of folly, he would tome day 
be king of England, In the whole 
affair, as in all others, he behaved 
like an exaggeration of a heartless, 
greedy, grasping schoolboy, snatch- 
ing at whatever he could get with- 
out oaring for consequence*. He 
had half-authorised emissaries at the 
courts of Franoe and Spain, and at 
several other places — Bomamsts who 
could not obtain actual diplomatic 
credentials and whoee acta he could 
disavow if he thought fit ; nor waa 
it at all to his inconvenience that 
these zealous men were apt to 
go far beyond the bounds of his 
dubious verbal in et ructions, since 
that gave him the better excuse 
for repudiating their proceeding* 
when it was necessary Not a year 
before the mission of (TEaneval, the 
Lord Seton, the ardent unoom pro- 
mising supporter of Mary and Ca- 
tholicism, appeared at the French 
Court, commissioned, as he main- 
tained, by the actual ruling power 
in Scotland, to ask certain aids and 
concessions from France. He pleaded 
that the old league should be restored, 
and that France, like an honest faith- 
ful ally, should rescue the Scottish 
Queen from her captivity. Among 
other stipulations were too restora- 
tion of the Scottish Guard to the 
full enjoyment of those privileges in 
France whioh they had bought with 
their blood, the payment by France 
of a body of Scotsmen serving in 
Scotland — a very unreasonable-look- 
ing proposal — and certain privileges 
of trading. These propoesls were 
coldly received ; all that Henry ILL 
would give to the juvenile Solo- 
mon was a pension of twenty thou- 
'aand livre*, which M. Chdruel, who 
has seen the brevet grantingit, 
suppose* waa vary ill paid. This 
embassy, whatever was the author- 
ity for* it, took plaoe a year before 
Esneval’s to Scotland. There had 
been great change* in the mean tune, 
which, if they rendered Mary’s con- 
dition more dangerous, had increased 
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Use ohaace of her ■cm’* nooeacon to 
the throne of England. The nine 
aerie* of events— the fall of Arran, 
namely, and this league with. Eng- 
land — alarmed the Court of France, 
by pointing to the total extinction 
of the French alliance ; and it was 
hence that d’Eaneval wu sent to 
offer as much of the rejected Soottiah 
demands a* Franoe could afford to 
give. It will be of course remark- 
ed that, in all these matters, there 
were longer heads at work than 
those of the youthful King; but 
the instincts of his *elflsh, narrow 
heart taught him to oo-operate in 
them. He oould, if he hau thought 
fit, have broken through all the diplo- 
matic trammels surrounding him, and 
struck a blow for his mother’s life. 
He had no conscientious principle to 
restrain him from such an act, though 
he had a strong dislike for Popery on 
the ground on which he hated Presby- 
terianism— because it interfered with 
the will of kings. His ruling prin- 
ciple was well enough expressed in his 
remarks to Conroe lies— interim am- 
bassador in the absence of d’EeneVal — 
thnt he liked his mother woll enough, 
but she had threatened, if he did not 
conform with her religious views, 
that he should have nothing but the 
lordship of Darnlev, like ius futhor 
— that she must arink the ale she 
had brewed— that her restless ma- 
chinations had nearly oost him his 
crown— and he wished sho would 
meddle with nothing but prayer and 
serving God- The chief figure in this 

S of selfishness, meanness, and 
y, has to be supplied in Queen 
Elisabeth seising ana committing to 
the dungeon an unfortunate who had 
fled to her for protection— grudging 
her the expense of suitable clothing 
and food in her captivity— insulting 
her religion— wanting to get some- 
body to assassinate her, and at 
length, when the wiahed-for death 
could not be brought about without 
the forms of law, pretending that 
she deaired it not, and endeavouring 
to throw on others the blame of the 
deed. 

And yet how wonderfully has all 
this, which seems so foul and un- 
seemly in romance, tended to one of 
the most wonderful and blessed of 
historical developments I Let us sup- 


pose King James, under the generous 
impulse of youthful heroism, drawing 
the sword m his mother’s erase, ana 
France, with chivalrous devotion, 
sending her armies to avert is suit 
and cruelty from one who had sat as 
a queen on the throne of St Louis. 
Let us imagine Queen Elisabeth, in- 
vested with the natural instincts and 
impulse* of her sex, kindly disposed 
to a persecuted sisteT— yielding to 
the impulse* of her heart— marmng, 
and leaving a progeny behind her. 
Had the dark annals of the age been 
thus brightened, the glorious history 
of British power and progress would 
have remained unwritten. With 
how much longer waiting — through 
what series of events — the two king- 
doms would have fol filled their 
natural destiny and come together, 
are speculations in the world of the 
unreal which can receive no definite 
answer. We only know that, how- 
ever it might have otherwise come 
to paw, tne beneficent conclusion 
arose out of acts of baseness, selfish- 
ness, and cruelty, as a tree grows 
from decay and putrescence. Even 
what remained of good and generous 
customs among these unworthy 
powers, the kindly old French al- 
liance, was doomed to extinction. 
The Frenchman who has brought to- 
gether the enrions notices of its pro- 
gress and termination which have 
elicited these cursory remarks, after 
havingnoticed the faint resuscitation 
of a French, interest in Scottish 
affairs when the Covenanters appealed 
to Louis XIII. against Charles I., 
conclude* his task in tho following 
appropriate and pleasing terms : — 
“ L’Eoosse s’eet de plus en plus irten- 
tifide avec l’Angleterre, et, il faut 
bien le reoonnaltre, toutes deux y 
out gugnd. L’Eooese a re$u, en com- 

S inflation de l’inddpenaanoc na- 
an ale, une puissante impulsion : 
Industrie, scion oce, literature, philo- 
sophic, tout y a prospdrd. Une sage 
regularity une observation patieute 
et ingdnieuse, une probitd prover- 
biale, ont remplaod la loyau'd un pen 
eauvage, le mnatiame pnritain, la 
fougue indisci plinde doa anriens 
Eoosaaia Be son cdtd I’Angleterre 
a oonquis la security : tranquil le dans 
eon lie, elle a pu porter au loin son 
activity guerrifcre et commercial©. 
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TJne alliance do n>oin» poor la France, 
one proriooe de phu poor FAngie- 
tom, roill le rdsultat d’nne poli- 
tique tour k tool faible ou pawsocndc, 
fanatique ou indiff^rente.” * In strict 
propriety, the import of these re- 
mark* should have suggested the 
metamorphosis of I’AngTeterre into 
Grande Bretagne before their oondu- 
don ; bat where there is so much that 
is honest and generous in sentiment, 
it would be invidious to criticise the 
nomenclature too olosely. 

The moat valuable portion of theae 
French book* oonamta, u we have 
hinted, in their foreign department 
We must hare a word or two, before 
concluding, on their handling of in- 
ternal affairs in Scotland; but we 
warn our reader* that theae word*, 
If not entertaining, have certainly no 
pretensions to be instructive, so that 
the searcher after useful knowledge 
will find nothing in them to hi* pur- 
pose. Generally speaking, tneae 
authors might have been saved a 
good deal of useless inquiry, and 
several inaccuracies in it* results, 
had they paid more attention to the 
carefully filled pages of Miss Strick- 
land’s narrative, which, however 
people may differ in opinion about 
tier conclusions, is a marvellous 
monument of earnest research, de- 
veloping itaelf in exaot, and, at the 
same time, picturesque detail 

The professed antiquaries, let us 
remark, such as M. Teulet and M. 
OherueL, axe generally correct in 
their nomenclature. They are ac- 
customed to records, and to the ren- 
dering of tho words in them with 
precision. Those whose writings 
profess dash and originality sre not 
so accurate. There seems in gene- 
ral, indeed, to be a peculiar inaptness 
in the French mind to comprehend 
foreign institutions, and accurately 
to use a foreign nomenclature— he it 
for institutions, persona, or places. 
All the anecdote-books swarm with 
the mistakes — uttered in a very posi- 
tive manner — which have been thus 
committed. Indeed, a sort of national 
•etf-sufficiency teaches oar neighbour* 
to carry their verbal variation* out of 
the category of mistakes, and set them 
up as standards, there being a French 


way, and a purely native way, of 
naming every plwe and person. We 
have a few national variations, but 
they are rare. We are content to 
•ay Paris and Boulogne with the 
French ; but they must say Londres, 
and for Edinburgh their old name 
was Iislebourg. No one travelling 
in Franoe ever heard his name pro- 
nounced by conductsvr or dowmicr 
as he offers it, and is it is spoken 
at home. We are reminded of this 
national peculiarity by M. Dargaud 
when he gives us hi* bnlliant descrip- 
tion of the marriage of Mary and 
Darnley, where the Queen is served 
by “ Le* Comtea AtholLBewer, Mor- 
ton, Oarer, et Crawford^ We might 
attribute the sppearanoe of the Earls 
Sewer and Caver to extremely care- 
less correction of the press, were it 
not that tome other manifestations 
of M. Dargaud's acquaintance with 
the time and people of whom he 
writes raise a strong suspicion that 
he may not even now be aware that 
on that occasion Atholl performed 
the part of Sewer, and Morton of 
Carver. There are surely not many 
British readere of French books 
who would suppose that a maUrt 
(Tftikel is a personage like the Master 
of Ravenswood, or that a chef de ma- 
rine indicates the chief of some Gallic 
clan ; although, by the way, per 
contra, there is a story of a poten- 
tate of the North having hia card 
printed off fur a visit to Pari* as that 
of the Chef de Clandonochy, or some 
such name, and in consequence re- 
ceiving the honour due to an ex- 
perienced cook. 

M. Dargaud is more seriously at 
sea when speaking of the miseries 
encountered by Mary at Tntbury. 
He mentions, among other incidents, 
that one evening she saw the mur- 
dered body of a faithful member of 
her own church dragged out of a well 
into which he had oeen thrown for 
his fidelity ; and one morning she 
found that a priest had been strangled 
in a chamber adjoining to her own. 
These were not the shapes in which 
tyranny was usually practised even 
in the tyrannical age of Elisabeth. 
M.Ham Oottin wrote a novel or ro- 
mance called Malvina, laying the 


* CaiausL, p. 17*. 
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seen* tn Britain, and, so fax a* wo 
remember the plot— It would be 
too troublesome to read the book 
orer •gain for the prese nt occasion — 
the chief incident* of it are, that a 
faaoinwting French widow is prevailed, 
on, with much entreaty, to give her 
hand to an English dure - that his 
relative*, angry at the rntmaUionce, 
prevail on the attorney- general to 
issue a writ of habeas oorptu, under 
the authority of which the young 
duke ia transported to a colony in 
the West Indies, while the audacious 
partner of hia guilt ia throat into 
a dungeon in the 1 rad-lieu tenants 
castle. (It doe* not occur to the au- 
thoress that here are the occasion and 
circumstance* for a veritable habeas 
corpus). And there ia no way of lib- 
erating the heroine save by the dex- 
terity of a devoted physician, who 
incur* in hia task the risk of that 
feudal vengeance which i* so terrible 
in thia aristocratic country. 

Did it ever occur to you, reader, 
to figure to yourself John Knox in 
Parliament 1 If not, you will find 
hia position there set down by M, 
Dargaud, who, after the manacr of 
Plutarch, oom pares him with other 
eminent member*, noticing hi* pecu- 
liarities in debate, and in a prettily 
turned sentence balancing his wisdom 
and his ardour against Lethington's 
easy eloquence and knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and Morton’s audacity 
and dexterity in domestic intrigue. 
What a pleasant thing all these 
balanced sentences and comparisons 
would be. were it not from fact* 
standing behind which make non- 
sense of them. Knox is a character 
difficult for a Frenchman of the nine- 


cf ike Lake :— u Too* lea *oin trfcs 
tard, fl s’endonnaft an bruit d’une 
cascade de la montagne. La chute 
hannonieuae et monotone de oette 
grande nappe d’ean pouvait settle 
calmer l’agitation formidable de sea 
penj*des w — (p, 103). 

“ Ooochad on * fthalre benetth ttft brink, 
C3ofte> where the thondorluff torrent* link. 
Rocking beneath their headlong «w»y, 

And driftftlod by the os—elasft spray, 

Ml d*i gro*ji of rook «nd i-wu- of fttream, 
The wuard wftita prophetic dream. * 

M. Dargaud, in a pilgrimage to Scot- 
land, grounded himself a a well a* he 
could in substantial and apparent 
facts, for the purpose of enabling him 
to write his bold personal sketches. 
The material* he had to deal with in 
the instance of Knox were meagre 
and unpromising enough ; however, 
he made good use of therm There 
was the u statuette du docteur,” 
which he saw in the High Street— a 
well-known piece of rude carving by 
some ambitious mnaon^wbo intended 
to symbolise Moses. There is little 
suggestive in thi* statuette ; but a 
picture in Holyrood ia pronounced to 
be the veritable “ docteur imperienx 
et terrible de Tid& nouvelle,” and fur- 
nishes an object of much eloquent 
raving. Any picture In Holyrood 
professing to be a portrait of Knox, 
can only be one of the many piece* 
of rubbish collected there for the 
benefit of ignorant to arista. Of 
course, M. ]>rgaud saw the in tend- 
ing stain on the old floor, which has 
miraculously survived its burning by 
Cromwell’# soldiers. He throws his 
whole force on this phenomenon in a 
separate line, “ Oe sang eat restd in- 
effaceable. ” 


teenth oentuiy to deal with, though But M. Dargaud met with wou- 
he took hia lesson* from a Frenchman ders in Edinburgh denied to the 
of the sixteenth — namely, Oau via, eyes and ear* of the common herd 
whom we call, from hia Latinised of tourists. He give* a succinct ac- 
name, Calvin. There are many count of the manner in which 
marvellous statement* about his Darnley was put to death before the 

K reonal habit*, for which it would house of the Kirk-o’-Field was blown 
difficult to find authority: and up to conceal the deed. This ac- 
which, indeed, make one wonder in oonnt is carefully culled from the 
vain where the author oould have traditions which he collected u au 


got hi* hint of them. It i* some 
comfort to feel aj*ured that the char- 


tied de I'6gliK 
hnhhre lien" 


atoire bitie *ur ce 


acteristios of the following, which we built on the scene of Darnley’* mur- 
do not venture to translate, must der 1 The statement suggests uneasy 
have been suggested by the habit* of suspicions as to the stones that may 
Bryan, the Celtic seer, in the Lady be palmed off upon confiding tourists 
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in nob show-towns ai Edinburgh. 
It is proverbially known that toe 
inhabitant* of a country hare an 
extremely imperfect notion of the 
condition* under which stranger* see 
and feel it. The citizens of a town 
know little of the charge* and ac- 
commodation* of the inn*, and are 
diffident in passing judgment on 
them when asked to give counsel to 
stranger*. For all that is generally 
known, there may be a peculiar race 
of guide* or valet* de place among 
us, who trot out the susoeptible 
stranger. We have a suspicion, that 
in the tourist districts very wonder- 
ful things pass current in this man- 
ner. Bat the guide who so far 
fathomed the French historian’s ap- 
te and discretion, as to show him 
expiatory church on the scene of 
the death of Darnley, must have been 
an honour to his profession. M. Dar- 
gaud is an inveterate huntei after 
traditions, and finds them in the 
most unpromising ground. Thus, ho 
found among the cottars of the coun- 
ties of York, Derby. Northampton, 
and Stafford a well-preserved de- 
scription of Queen Maiy riding along, 
Burrounded by her maids of honour, 
and followed by the ferocious dra- 
goons of Elizabeth. He might about 
as well go to the coast of Kent and 
gather an account of the appear- 
ance and costume of Julius Cmsar on 
the occasion of his celebrated land- 
ing in Britain ; and perhaps M. 
Dargaud would say, like Meg Dods, 
“ And what for no 1” 


the precaution to pot on the a sou pie 
et impenetrable ootte de maille*," the 
work of Henry Wynd, the oelebrated 
armourer of Perth. This coat of 
mail must be about a* imaginary an 
article as a sermon by the celebrated 
hypocrite Tartuffe, or a cameo from 
the collection of the Count of Monte 
Christo. If we are to have history 
founded on such materials, it were 
well to put the right tradition in the 
right place. Bo when we have Queen 
Mary at Hamilton with her fol- 
lowers, after her escape from Loch 
Leven, displeased with their in- 
activity, she resolves to raise them 
by one of those “symboles familifere* 
an g6nie de« peuple* du Nord." Ac- 
cordingly, she sets before the assem- 
bled barons a dish prepared by 
her own royal hands. The cover is 
lifted, and behold — a pair of spur* ! 
Universal applause and enthusiasm 
follow — the war-cry is sounded, and 
all leap to the saddle to conquer or 
die for their Queen. Everybody is 
familiar with this as a Border legend, 
of the method which the good wife 
took to remind her husband of an 
empty larder. There is a certain 
license, perhaps, to be permitted to 
an author of rhetorical and popular 
tendencies, who is speaking of a for- 
eign country, and is apt to get in- 
veigled between the real tnd the 
ideal. There are things coming near 
his own door, as a Frenchman, how- 
ever, of which so ambitious a writer 
might be expected to know more 
than he seems to do. Doubtless the 


Tradition is a pleasant enough 
thing in itself, but a very slippery 
material for making history ol In 
a country where people read, it is 
generally nothing else than a bad 
version of the last popular printed 
account of the affair, if it be not 
itself entirely founded on some work 
of genius. In the neighbourhood of 
Loch Katrine the whole series of in- 
cident* in the Lady of the Lake have 
got as substantial a footing as any 
tradition* have anywhere. Scott has 
peopled our country with new trea- 
sure* of this kind of lore. Our au- 
thor, with hi* powerful digestion, has 
swallowed not a little of it Thu*, 
we are told that the Regent Murray 
would not have been pierced by 
Bothwellhaugh’s bullet had he had 


pretty lines beginning— 

“ Adl«u plalwnt pay* de Franco, 

O hu petrie, 

La plot oh&rid,” 

were long attributed to Queen Mary, 
and cited as critical evidence of the 
impossibility of her having written 
other thingB so far lower both In 
morality and genius. But a French 
writer ought to have known that 
the piece was written by Meunier 
de Qnerlon, a clever miscellaneous 
author of the middle of the last 
oentury. 

It were ft pity that these petty 
criticisms should find their way to 
the author, and disturb him — he 
is on so good termi with himself. 
A maxed, apparently, at the succes* 
of hi* book, he thinks it due to the 
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■world to tell iti hiatory from the 
ffarriL It sproatod one rainy day, it 
•eems, in toe yew 1846, when the 
author, driven for shelter into a 
bookstall, asked for the Letters 
of MsohinvelH, and, not obtaining 
them, was obbged to take the beat 
chance volume which presented it- 
self, and thus secured one which 
we take from' his description to be 
Tytleris Vindication of Queen Mary. 
Hence his literary destiny was fixed 
for a term. He made the voyage to 
England and Scotland, He explored 
the collections, the museums, the 
ancient portrait*, the rare engrav- 
ing!, the traditions, the ballads, the 
lakes, the sea and its shores, the 
mountains and plains, the fields of 
battle, the palaoea, the prisons, all 
the rains, mil the sites, and all the 
innumerable traces of the past— the 
enumeration is the author’s own, 
not our travesty of it. He then ex- 
plains how lifeless all history ia with- 
out topography ; and thus, with 
much simplicity, sets the reader on 
the watch to find whether his own 
topography is quite accurate. We 
begin with Mary, a happy child in 
the island of Inch Mahome, in the 
I*ke of Menteith. That she enjoy- 
ed the national ballads and legends, 
and listened with delight to tne pi- 
broch, ° sorts de mtflodie guerrifere 
ex6cuthe surle ooraemeuse, h is a state- 
ment which it would be difficult to 
disprove were it worth while ; but 
the author, when he describee her 
bounding over the rocks at early 
dawn, is at once contradicted by the 
fact that the island is a bit of mea- 
dow ss flat as a carpet There is no 
doubt a great contrast, especially in 


these days of tile-draining, between 
the fndtfal plain* of the lowlands 
and the highland Grampians. But 
the author’s vivid picture of Queen 
Mary's enjoyment of the oontrsat 
in die northern tour ending in the 
battle of Oomchie is utterly thrown 
away, since in the course of that 
journey the country she passed over 
is an almost continuous track of 
bleak, low, uniform acclivities. The 
neat allusion, also, to the Queen’s 
encounter with Bothweli, at that 
very Cramond Bridge where her fa- 
ther had so singular an escape, is 
equally thrown away, since. If we 
admit the adventure with the Gold- 
man of Ballangiech to be matter of 
history, the place where Bothweli 
met the Queen was not there, but 
at Fountain Bridge, a suburb of 
Edinburgh, 

These are trifling matters, it may 
be said— but if an author seta up 
topography as so essential a part of 
history that he boasts of having 
made greet journeys for the purpose 
of achieving it, he may as well 
make it accurate. Perhaps some 
readers may asy it is not worth while 
examining, in this fashion, snoh a 
book as M. Largs ud a must be. Boi 
the fact is, that the book has its 
merits. It has a great ftmd of elo- 
quence and pictureequenew, and has 
achieved for itself a name in France. 
Farther, the work has been the text 
of another an. 1 a greater author, for 
whose genius ana fate we have eo 
much respect and sympathy, that 
we forbear saying what we might 
say about his contribution to tbs his- 
tory of onr country. 
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VAUGHAN’S REVOLUTIONS EN ENGLISH HiBTOHY. 

What are called philosophical hi*- decide the question of peace or war, 
tone* are, and will be, on the increMe. and all that may depend on this. 
By philoeophical are meant hiitorie* But when it i* seen that there is a 
that concern themaelve* with the peo- iteady under-current which, sooner or 
pie and the nation more than the in- later, makes king and mini* ter and 
dividual king or governor, and dwell conqueror subservient to itself, hia- 
more especially on thoee wide oaueee tory is reinstated in its dignity, and 
which advance or retard national we are able in some meaanre to trace 
prosperity, quite independently of here, aa in the reet of the creation, 
the action of the monarch and the the operation of great and beneficent 
minister — which indeed mould, or laws. But although this is most 
■produce, the monarch and the min- right and indispensable, it does not 
is ter themselves. But we must not follow that the old biographical mode 
imagine that this is an altogether of writing history can be dispensed 
novel manner of writing history, or with. Individuals who, sharing any 
that kings and emperors, and the general movement of the mind, have 
chiefs oftne republic, are to <juit the gone farther than the rest, and ho- 
stage, and we are to be occupied only come the types and guides and 
with abstractions and generalisations leaders of their age, must always 
ontbe undistinguished multitude and retain their conspicuous place in his- 
the great cln*ea into which a people tory ; and the prime agents of what- 
is divided. It is quite right that ever great thing has been done, must 
more attention than haa been hitherto inevitably hold the chief place in the 
paid Bhould be given to those great narrative. 8uch men, whether in the 
movements in which a whole people realm of thought or of action, are 
participate, or which are so generally not only the great agent* of progress 
shared that they do not distinguish or of change, but the world is best 
any one individual from the throng, studied in them. In them are seen 
The most important movement* in revealed the obscure, unspoken, un- 
society are of this description— a* acted sentiment* of tho great mul ti- 
the gradual progress in industry and tude. Moreover, it is surprisingly 
wealth, or that gradual enlighten- little that higtory would have to 
mept and extension of knowledge record at all, if it confined itself to 
which the man of genius or extra- the general movements of society 
ordinary power advances, but which as displayed in the mass of mankind, 
he also, in the first place, shores, or How stealthily proceed the great 
he would not have been the man of movements of industry and public 
genius, nor have exerted any influ- opinion 1 A people is visited and 
enoe on his contemporaries. It is described as rude savages, painting 
right that we should look attentively their naked bodies, living in hnta, 
at all those movement* which the unable to construct a larger dwell- 
whole human race may be said, in ing even for their gods, ana involved 
fitting circumstances, to manifest ; in miserable wars, which have no 
for thus only shall we get a oorrect otheT object than that of mutual de- 
idea of the great course, the wide struction. Two or three centuries 
general current of history; thus only elapse, and tho curtain rises again 
shall we understand the providence upon the same people : they are de- 
of God, as displayed in the progress cently clad, are building houses and 
of human event*. Fix your regard stripy are engaged in commerce, are 
exclusively on kings, or court*, or growing corn and exporting it Yon 
military conquest*, and history ap- ask what produced the change. Some- 
pears a game of chance : a fit of the time* you are referred to a specific 
gout may dismiss a minister, and cause — as intercourse with a more 
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advanced people • but, in the end, 
you ham to fall back upon the 
general energy and activity of the 
human being, the prompting! of de- 
sire, the want that is the mother of 
invention, and the new deaire that 
springe up even from the new inven- 
tion, ana which conduct! to itill 
greater activity and to new modee 
of industry. There would be very 
little history if you could abstract it 
from biography. 

Dr Vaugaan, who distinguished 
himself long ago by bis Life of 
Wydif< % and who has tince distin- 
guished himself by many excellent 
criticisms in the periodical he bo 
ably conducts, the Jirituh Quarterly 
Review^ will not need to be reminded 
by us of the claims of biography, 
although in the present work he has 
adopted what we have called the 
philosophical type of history. Our 
remarks are made for the reader 
rather than the writer of history— 
for the student who, if he would 
attain an effective knowledge of his- 
tory, must learn to generalise widely, 
and also to enter as minutely as pos- 
sible into the lives of the great actors 
in the pest The two modes of study 
should be conducted together, and 
will be found mutually to aid oach 
other. Inhis present workDrVanghan 
intends to group together the leading 
facts of English hi story, so as to reveal, 
at a glance, the progress of the na- 
tion. A work of this kind cannot 
be superfluous, if it is worthily exe- 
cuted ; and the honourable position 
which Dr Vaughan has earned for 
himself in both theology and litera- 
ture, give* us a guarantee that this 
will be the case. The specimen be- 
fore us we have read with interest 
and improvement We should par- 
ticularise the ecclesiastical portion of 
the history as beiDg executed with 
especial care^ and as remarkable for 
the spirit of justice and liberality it 
displays. In his preface he sayi - 
" The question to which this work is 
designed to present an answer is— 
What is it that has made England to 
be England I My object is to oon- 
duct the reader to satisfactory con- 
clusions in relation to thia question, 
by a road muoh more direct ana 
simple than is compatible with the 
laws to which the historian usually 


conforms himself when writing the 
general history of a nation.” An as- 
sistance of thia nature, as he justly 
adds, cannot be otherwise than ac- 
ceptable ; and with regard to those 
earlier periods of English history 
with which this volume is occupied 
—those which are filled with the 
confused movements of the Celt, the 
Saxon, and the Dane— nothing could 
be more serviceable than an intelli- 
gent summary of such leading and 
general facts as are admitted to havo 
stood the test of examination. 

" Revolutions of Race ” is the sub- 
title prefixed to this first volumo of 
the work. If our author has no- 
where, so far as we remember, for- 
mally defined the sense in which he 
usee the term Race, it is, we presume, 
because he apprehended no mistake 
could arise on thia subject. On theo- 
logical grounds, if on no other, Dr 
Vaughan would trace the origin of 
the whole human species to one pair : 
he could not, therefore, acknowledge 
that there were any differences of 
race analogous to those which a na- 
turalist assumes when he speaks of 
differences of species. Differences 
there are amongst the several por- 
tions of mankind — differences of a 
more or less permanent and heredi- 
tary character— differences as great, 
and far greater, than those on which 
the naturalist often founds his classi- 
fication ; but they have been brought 
about by climate, food, occupation, 
and other circumstances. Such are 
the distinctions which our author 
evidently understands by race ; and, 
indeed, if there ever were such dif- 
ferences as those which fall under 
the science of the naturalist, they 
are lost and confounded atnoDg the 
superinduced differences which are 
traceable to long habits of life. It 
may be that, in comparing the inhab- 
itants of the several quarters of the 
globe, as Africa and Aria, the ques- 
tion whether there were or were not 
several primitive races of mankind, 
would force itself upon our attention, 
and claim to be discussed and de- 
rided on ; but in Europe, and within 
the historic period, the races the his- 
torian has to deal with are great 
clusters of human beings bound to- 
gether by the same language, and as- 
similated by a long subjection to the 
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■uae influences, whether on mind or 
body. Buoh clusters are broken up 
and mingled together, and in the 
course of time new one* formed by 
new combination*. Yet while they 
list, they are marked with oertain 
general characteristic*, and we may 
speak with perfect propriety of their 
infusing fresh vigour, or a new apirit 
of freedom and of energy, into other 
population*, which in some respects 
had been leas happily circumstanced. 

It follows inevitably from the 
natnre of the distinctions implied, 
that there is a considerable vague- 
ness in the use of the term race by 
oar beet historians. We find, for 
instance, our present author speak- 
ing at one time of the Norman* 
and Saxon* as two different races ; 
whilst at another time, when speak- 
ing more strictly as an ethnologist, he 
admits that Normans, Saxons, and 
Danes were essentially the same 
race. The fact is, that we classify 
nations or populations, according to 
their similarity, into certain groups, 
and then we farther classify these 
groups into still more extensive 
groups or order*. To both classifica- 
tions we popularly give the name of 
race. The word sub-race is used by 
some, but the word is not natural- 
ised, and, moreover, there would still 
be endless discussion as to that laat 
group of nations which should finally 
be honoured by the title of race. Should 
we, forinstancey give it to Teutonic and 
Celtic populations, or describe these 
as eub-racet of some great Caucasian 
stock that we oppose to the Mon- 
golian? At present we must bear 
with an inevitable vagueness in the 
use of the term, leaving the meaning 
of the author to be made clear by the 
context. It may be convenient to 
speak of the several nations that 
have assisted to people this island 
as so many races, without thereby 
implying any ethnological theory 
whatever. 

“ Revolutions of Raoe ” very well 
appliea to the earliest epoch in our 
history. From the invasion of Julius 
Offisar to the conquest of William 
the Norman, what a scene of con- 
fusion, what change, and shifting, 
and commingling of population does 
our island present ! The elements, 
we are accustomed to say, are being 


mixed, combined, and controlled Into 
a national unity. It is a mere mefv 
mental England that we hitherto 
■ee. Men lived, however, we may 
presume, strenuous in their own pur- 
pose®, Celt or Saxon, quite unoon- 
•<S4oos that they were thus prepara- 
tory to the development of the future 
nation. We, too, we suppose, are in 
some way preparatory ! Every gen- 
eration is, more or lea*, subsidiary 
to ita successor. Let us hope that 
Briton, and Saxon, and Dane had 
their due share of human joy ; they 
had their full share, at all events, 
of human energy, and that is mneh 
the same thing. Preparatory to the 
future England all this shifting and 
commingling of races may be, but we 
confess we should be hard pat to it 
if we had to prove that the Saxon 
could not have done very well with- 
out the Norman, or to show in what 
especial manner the Danes contri- 
buted to our progress in civilisation, 
or why even tne Britons alone might 
not have been the ancestors of the 
modern Englishmen. 

As, however, what might have 
been is always a somewhat vague 
and UBelesa inquiry, it is the wisest 
course to extract what consolation 
we can from the actual sequent* of 
events. Thus, if the Normans, in 
their conquest of England, acted the 
part of cruel and ruthless oppressors, 
pillaging the Saxon of his lands, and 
governing always for the interest of 
a dominant class, it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that the hand of this 
powerful despotism was welding the 
whole oonntry, with its diverse po- 
pulations, into one united kingdom 
of England and Wales. This King- 
dom, under our Hemysand Edwards, 
took finally the form in which it was 
destined to grow. Let us, so for as 
space permits, follow onr author up 
to this point — follow him in these 
revolutions of race, till, under the 
Norman, England has become, in hi* 
own language, “to be Engl a n d." 

Our author was too wise to practise 
upon our patience by long disserta- 
tions on the ancient Briton*. What 
mil we know or learn of those twenty- 
five tribes who are said, at the in- 
vasion of Julias Osesar, to have oc- 
cupied England and Wale* ind the 
Lowlands of Scotland t Who cares 
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an* about the Bilcumor the Bri- 
gantea, or the Soeni 1 We have not 
knowledge enough to sustain our 
cunoeity. It might indeed be de- 
sirable to know more of them than 
we do ; and it would still be more 
interesting if we conld know some- 
thing of that prehistoric people who 
are thought, by our antiquarians, to 
hare preceded the Briganw* and the 
rest of the twenty-fire ; but in the 
hopelew obscurity which envelops 
both subjects, curiosity dies out We 
plainly perceive that there must have 
been considerable differences amongst 
these tribes. Cornwall had long ago 
been discovered by the Phonicians, 
and had enjoyed some of the advan- 
tages of commerce. As Dr Vaughan 
observes, “ The Britons of Cornwall, 
with their long beards, long tunics, 
and long walking-staves,” were a 
very different kind of people from 
the Britons of Kent, whom C*eear 
describes as half naked, or clad in 
skins, “staining their bodies with 
woad, and covering them with purple 
figures.” This last custom, however, 
I)r Vaughan is not disposed to look 


people, but they retain the vary bar- 
barous custom of blackening the 
teeth- The Chinese have the odious 
custom of rifl firrmfng the fra t of their / 
women. Still there is no one more 
indiapu table sign of barbarism thand 
this blindness to the beauty of the 
human form, as nature has left it. 
This is not one of the questions of 
taste which each country determines 
for itself without hope of any settle- 
ment A Chinese snail assert to the 
end of time that a Chinese woman is 
the most beautiful of women ; we 
have no hope, and no wish, to shake 
his conviction ; but he will not always 
think that his beautiful woman is 
improved by having two pegs substi- 
tuted for two fed. 

If not absolute savages, we suspect 
that the majority of our British an- 
cestors were decidedly barbarians 
Those who fought from war-chariots 
must, as Dr Vaughan observes, have 
had amongst them the arts of the 
smith, the carpenter, and the wheel- 
wright. But when he adds. “ Such 
men would be capable of Duilding 
houses, and of producing furniture, 


upon as a flagrant instance of bar- 
barism. “ Not necessarily barbar- 
ian,” he says, “inasmuch as it has 
been common among British seamen 
within our own memoir." But with 
all our admiration for tne British tar. 
we suspect that if these tattooed and 
blue-stained seamen had been the 
chief inhabitants of Great Britain, 
our island would not have escaped 
the charge of barbarism. “ The 
design,” ne adds, “could hardly 
have been to give fierceness to their 
aspect ; it was the effect rather of a 
rude love of ornament.” In such 
light we who have had the ad van- 
tages of Captain Cook’s voyages (and 
know, therefore, more of savage life 
than Julius Oresar), have been in the 
habit of regarding it ; but the rude 
love of ornament which leads to a 


after a manner unknown amongst na- 
tions In the lower state of barbarism,” 
he infers too much if be intends to 
say that they therefore did build 
house* or construct furniture, which, 
in our estimation } would rank on the 
same level as their war-chariots. The 
instruments of war are generally the 
first brought to perfection. The 
working in metals especially receives 
its great impulse from war. It may 
be worth noticing, that a Roman, 
describing the war-chariot, might 
speak of acytAe* attached to the 
ail a They resembled scythes to 
him : they were stvorcti in the eyes 
of the Britou, who probably bad no 
such instrument is a scythe. “Then,” 
continues our author, “ there wse the 
harness, which, rude as it may have 
been, must have been adapted to the 


dafaoement of nature, hsa been always 
received as one of the plainest indi- 
cations of barbarism. It is an indi- 
cation, we must admit, that may be 
found amongst nations reputed to be 
civilised— for civilisation and bar- 
barism are matters of degree, and a 
civilised nation may retain a bar- 
barous custom. Wehave been lately 
told that the Japanese are a dvfliaea 


purposes by many arts that would 
nave their value in many processes 
beside* that of harness-making.” We 
give them the full benefit of the 
name** ; we will suppose it construc- 
ted of the skins of animals, reduced 
into a serviceable leather; yet we 
cannot infer that any cobbler or shoe- 
maker had seised hold of this leather 
and made serviceable shoe* of it 
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And whole age* may hare p*a*ed 
between the manufacture of the mo*t 
gorgeous hamea* and that supremo 
work of the tailoring art — under 
which Carlyle in hie alothea-philo- 
sophy, and in hie typical way, haa 
written the motto, ific itur ad attra 
—the leather breeehe*. Many a race 
of car-borne heroe* had lived before 
*uch an invention was given to man- 
kind So elow and caprioioue has 
been the progress of the arte of 
peaoe. Our Norman ancestors built 
hall* to live in fit for the code, and 
strewed them with rushes that were 
very soon fit for swine. 

Their religion, at all events, had 
taken a form suitable only to rude 
and violent nature*. Scholars may 
traoe Druidism from the East, snd 
find in it the reflex of great truths 
and sublime doctrines, but the ritee 
of the religion tell us plainly what 
it was in the minds of the British 
worshippers. Whether it is to be 
ranked under the forma of Mono- 
theism or Polytheism matters little. 
All depends, in religion, on the con- 
ception formed of the being who is 
w orshipped ; and horribly false must 
that conception have been which led 
to human sacrifice, and tliat as an 
ordinary rituaL We see a form of 
piety calculated to enrage men, and 
throw them into a state of frenzy. 
Dr Vaughan introduces, very aptly 
a passage from Tacitus,which will w ell 
bear re perusal . Suetonius is crow- 
ing the Menai Strait to attack the 
island of Anglesey the stronghold 
of the Druids- “ The shore of the 
island was lined with the hostile 
array, in which were women dressed 
in dark and diamil garment*, with 
their hair streaming to the wind, 
bearing torches in their hands, and 
running like furies up and down the 
ranks. Around stood the Druids, 
with hands spread to heaven, and 
uttering dreadful prayers and impre- 
cation*. The Dovelty of the sight 
struck our soldiers with dismay, so 
that they stood as petrified, a mark 
for the enemy’s javelin*. At length, 
animated by their general, and. en- 
couraging one another not to fear an 
army of women and fanatic*, they 
rushed upon the enemy, bore down 


all before them, and involved them 
in their own fire. Tire troop* of the 
enemy were completely defeated, a 
garrison plaoedon the island, and the 
grove*, which had been the conse- 
crated scenes of the mort barbarou* 
superetitioDS, were levelled to the 
ground."* 

We are told, it is true, that the 
Druids were lawgivers ** well a* 
priests. They may have therefore 
performed for the Briton* the indis- 
sable function of the magistrate, 
this not be forgotten in the esti- 
mate we form of them. But if we 
were challenged to point out the one 
pre-eminent advantage which ac- 
crued to Britain from the oonqueat 
of the Romans, ic is precisely thi* — 
that it separated tho magistrate from 
the priest. The first great step in 
human progress is mono when tho 
priesthood become legislators ; the 
second great step, when they cease 
to be bo — when jurisprudence, hon- 
oured for its own specific ends, is 
committed to tho civil power. This 
boon the Romans brought to us much 
earlier than we should otherwise have 
attained it, though, as is the manner 
of conquerors, they taught us the 
lesson by a very Beverc procea*. 

The Romans do, in fact f discipline 
and mould us into a province of tho 
empire — something we learn of the 
arts of peace. But we have just been 
recognised as part of the civilised 
world, when we are relinquished as 
a distant possession not worth tho 
trouble and expense of retaining. 

The Caledonians, hardly kept out 
by the wall of Antonina a, come 
down upon the Britons, under new 
names, it seems, of J'icta and Scots, 
and the Saxons land upon the sea- 
board, pillaging, destroying, and 
making settlements. Evidently a 
great “revolution of race” is ap- 

^Wh^tliought that Hengist and 
Horsa had been reduced to the 
condition of mythical personage* ; 
or that, at all event*, it wa* 
confessed that nothing distinct had 
descended to us of the first land- 
ing and settlement of the Saxons. 
Dr Vaughan, however, contends that 
Hengist and Horsa are historical 


P*ge 87. 
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penoni, and relate* aa a credible 
narrative their transactions with 
Vortigerm British king or British 
chief, localised somewhere “ near the 
Thames.” We would very willingly 
retain within the pale of history the 
stories told of Hengist and Horaa 
and of Vortigern, if only tome pro- 
bable and consistent naira tire could 
be constructed out of them. We 
might overlook the fact that the 
venerable Bede, venerable aa he is to 
us, lived yet two oentnriea after Vor- 
tigern, and that we have no means 
of testing the authorities on which 
he framed his narrative ; we might 
accept at once the authority of Bede 
as the beet we had, and there leave 
the matter, if the acooant of the 
venerable monk was the only one we 
possessed, and was satisfactory in 
itself. Bnt several traditions, im- 

robable and contradictory, have 

oaoended to us, and we have no 
means of testing how far any of 
them are founded upon truth, and 
therefore we are compelled to sub- 
mit to a mere suspension of judg- 
ment, or an acknowledgment of ig- 
noranoe. We give Dr Vaughan’s 
statement of these traditions. 

“ Oar Saxo* authorities roUto that 
in the year 447 or 440, Vortigern, a. 
British chief near the Thames, invited 
two Baron chiefs, named Hongiat and 
Horaa, to ami at him in repelling an 
invasion by the Piets and Soot* ; that 
these chiefs, who were brothers, landed 
in Thanet, a portion of Kent sepa- 
rated from the mainland of that dis- 
trict by a river; that the Sftxoni toon 
chased the Soot* from the land* they 
had devastated; that with the consent 
of Vortigern, the Saxon force in Thanet 
waa increased considerably ; that tliia 
increase oauaed distrust amongst the 
Britons ; that the inoreaae of pay thus 
made neoeeaary led to dlaputee ; thst 
these disputes issued in open war ; thst 
after a long series of oonflicta, victory 
declared in favour of the Saxons ; that 
Hengist bsoame King of Kent, and in 
the year 4&8 bequeathed his authority 
to his son JBjum, having exercised it 
fifteen years. 

M Our BrUiJi authorities say that Hen- 
gist and Horaa were exiles in search of 
a home ; that the increase of the force 
in Thanet waa treacheroualy managed ; 


that tbs design of that movement waa 
to conquer the country ; that Ban gist 
had a beautiful daughter named Rowena, 
who, when the Saxon and the British 
chiefs ware over their cups, was em- 
ployed to present a goblet to Vortigern ; 
that Vortigern fell into the srnre thus 
laid for him by becoming enamoured 
of Rowena, so as to be prepared to barter 
the kingdom of Kent as the price of 
possessing her person ; that in the war* 
which ensued Vortigern wns disowned 
by his subjects, and his bon Vortimer 
raised to sovereignty in bis stead ; thst 
for several years Hengist was compelled 
to seek refuge in his ships, and to subsist 
by his piracies ; that at a feast afterwards 
given by the Saxon leaders, some three 
hundred British chiefs were treacher- 
ously murdered ; thst the only one of 
the British chiefs who was spared was 
Vortigern; and that, notwithstanding 
the alleged unpopularity of tills prinoe, 
to secure the liberation of Vortigern, 
the people of Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, 
and Essex consented to rooeive Hengiat 
as their king.”* 

Hero there are three different ac- 
counts of the manner in which this 
unlncky "Vortigern brought the Sax- 
ons into the kingdom, or was in- 
strumental in procuring them a 
settlement in Britain. 1st, He in- 
vites them to assist him against the 
Scots, and calls in a master as well 
aa an ally. This is the most proba- 
ble story, and, if an invention, it is 
moulded on the classical type of his- 
tory, or, in other words, ia an imita- 
tion of well-reputed narraftivea. 2d, 
He barters his kingdom for the fair 
Rowena, the daughter of Hongist. 
3d, His people consent to receive 
HengiBt as their king in order to 
ransom Vortigern. who has been 
taken prisoner. Thus the Saxon has 
three separate titles to his kingdom, 
— conquest, barter for Rowena, and 
ransom for Vortigern. "What is de- 
scribed as the Saxon account is far 
more probable than the Bi-itishy but 
in the absence of all contemporary 
record, and in the presence of oppo- 
site tradition, mere probability can- 
not be allowed to have much weight. 
An age that has some tincture of 
learning invents differently from the 
more rude and wonder- loving age. A 
classical age would set to work to 
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explain any given event in a differ- 
ent way from a romantic age. An 
air of great® probability would 
naturally belong to the historical hy- 
pothesis of the later age, and there- 
fore, where there are circumstance* 
which lead as to suspect that, in 
fact, we have nothing better than an 
historical hvpotheoe before ns, this 
air of probability moat not be allowed 
to betray ua into too ready an ao- 
quieaoence. We find no historical 
evidence bearing on these worthies 
Hen gist and Borsa, and their deal- 
ing* with Vortigem. 

This is clear, that Angle*, Jutes, 
and Salons oome over in great num- 
bers— conquer and settle — carving 
out small kingdoms for themselves. 
And when we understand what man- 
ner of people they were, we can safely 
acqnit Vortigern, or release him from 
any grave responsibility. He was 
altogether a quite unnecessary per- 
son in the drama. The flocks, tho 
pasture, the corn of Kent gave suffi- 
cient invitation ; the power to hold 
and possess gave sufficient title. It 
was the only title they were likely to 
concern themselves about They 
came and spread themselves over 
the island. The Britons almost van- 
ish from our view, and there rises 


in the Britons or the Scot* ; when 
they felt secure in their possessions, it 
would cease to have any substantial 
utility. 

The history of England under the 
Heptarchy is a very confused busi- 
ness. It is like the attempt to fol- 
low the course of a river that divides 
itself into six or seven branches, 
some of which again divide them- 
selves for a time, and then reunite. 
It will aid the imagination (as Dr 
Vaughan suggests), if we keep stead- 
ily in view the three great states, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, 
and recollect that these three form a 
crescent, one point of the crescent 
lying upon a boundary somewhere 
near Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
the other point terminating in Corn- 
wall. The hollow of the crescent 
will be filled op by Wales, and be- 
yond the ontcr line of it, and stretch- 
ing towardg the English Channel and 
the German Ocean, will lie the king- 
doms of the East Saxons, Sussex, 
Kent, and East Anglia. 

During the dark period of the 
Heptarchy, Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex chiefly occupy the his- 
torian. If any one of these can be 
more violent or criminal than tho 
other, Northumbria seems to have 


before us the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Heptarchy, from its bran ela- 
tion, was a species of confederation, 
and one of its prinoes possessed a 
precedence over the rest, under the 
title of Brrtvxildo, Disputes for 
this title gave rise to their first wars 
amongst each other. Ella of Sussex, 
Ethelbert of Kent, then a king of 
Woaaex, are described as successively 
the Bretwalda. In 627 Edwin of 
Northumbria bears the tittoj and 
with him it seems to have been joined 
with a substantial power— to have 
been something more than the hon- 
orary presidency over the Saxon con- 
federation. But thia Bretwaldaship 
does not rise, as might have been ex- 
pected, into the kingship of England. 
The title diea down, and the office ia 
not heard of for some time, when 
conquest and predominance of power 
elevate one of the Heptarchy to be 
king of ill England. The office of 
Bretwalda probably arose at a time 
when the Saxons had a common 
enemy to protect themselves against 


this bad pro-eminence. Its ill fame 
had reached to foreign countries, and 
Charlemagne stigmatises these N orth- 
umbrians as “a perverse and perfi- 
dious natioD, worse than pagans.” 
Mercia, with a powerful rival on 
either side, and such turbulent neigh- 
bours as the Welsh along its western 
borders, must have been always 
ready for battle, if it was to remain 
an independent power. It comes 
before ns conspicuously under its 
King Off a. Otfa wages successful 
wars against Kent and Wessex, and 
the Bntoni. Against the latter he 
constructs an embankment and 
trench, known as Of a* Dyke, sepa- 
rating Mercia from Wales. Offa 
come* into relation with Charle- 
magne. Certain of his rebellious 
thane* have fled to France, and the 
emperor acts as mediator. Matrimo- 
nial alliances are projected. Charle- 
magne asks the hand of a daughter 
ofOffa for one of his illegitimate 
tons. Whereupon Offa, in return, 
requests tho hand of a French prin- 
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<xm for Mb eldest *on, Egfhrth. Thu 
presumption offend* the pride of the 
mat emperor, and the treaty ia 
broken off. 

Thia dautbtCT of Offla mu after- 
ward* aougnt in marriage by Ethel- 
bert, king of Beat Anglia. And thia 
introduce* us to a tale of treachery, 
which our author shall tell in his 
own word*. It is a* good a specimen 
as any of life amongst these Saxon 
prinoee, if by any such honourable 
title they deserve to be called. 

w Ethelbert was young and accom- 
plished, and po**e**ed of many esti- 
mable qualitio*. Approaching the bor- 
der* of Mercia, the young king despatch- 
ed a meaeenger with preeenta, and with 
a letter Btatiug the ohjeot of hia ermnd. 
In reply, aaaurance was given of a cor- 
dial weloome ; and on hit arrival, him- 
self and hie retinua were received with 
every apparent demonstration of res|»c-ct 
and good feeling. Aa the advance of the 
ovemng brought the feasting and merry- 
making to a close, Ethelbert withdrew 
to hia chamber. Presently a messenger 
Bought access to him, and stated that 
the king wished to confer with him on 
Borne mattera affecting the pnrpoae of 


puted throne. He subdued the Bri- 
ton* of Wale*, and attacked the 
Mercian*. “ The victory of Egbert," 
we quote from oar author, " over 
Beomwulf of Mercia, in 823, enabled 
him to assert hi* *overeignty over 
the East Saxons, Kent, and East 
Anglia. Sussex was already a part 
of Wessex. It only remained that 
Northumbria should acknowledge hia 
supremacy. In 828 that acknow- 
ledgment was extorted without an 
appeal to the sword.” Egbert thus 
became first king of England, or 
(reviving the title) the eighth Bret- 
walda. 

But while Egbert snd hie succes- 
sors in the kingdom of W e seex were 
doing their best to unite England 
under one monarchy, Jo ! a fresh in- 
undation of barbarian* and heathens I 
—fresh horde* of “Northmen,” not 
even Christianised in name, come to 
dispute the very possession of the 
island. The Danes descend from 
their long vessels— burn, destroy, 
pillage, and then retire to their 
nomes. Some of them seek a home 
on the soil itself. These last live 


hia visit. Ethelbert at onoe followed 
the footsteps of hia guide. But the 
way led through a dark narrow paaeage, 
and there, from invisible hands, the 
confiding youth reoeived a number of 
wound* which at oneo deprived him of 
life, 02a affected surprise, indignation, 
the doopeet grief; he would eeo no one, 
mid bo ou. But history point* to hia 
wife on having suggested this atrocious 
deed, and to himself u hiving con- 
tented to it. It ia enough to Bay that 


under some amicable treaty with the 
Saxons, but are suspected of inviting 
fresh bands of their own countrymen 
to come and share the spoil. Nay, 
what seems inexplicable to u* in our 
imperfect knowledge of the events, 
Dane* are raised to posts of confid- 
ence and of command, and are said to 
betray theii trust in favour of their 
oountrymen. Etheired the Unready, 
after imjurmer the cause of the Saxons 


02k aoiaod ou the domain* of hie mur- 
dered gueat.” 

Offa did not long enjoy the pcs- 
sewiona gained by his guilt ; he died 
at the end of two years. Hia family 
became extinct in his son Egfurth, 
and subsequently Mercia had to 
yield to the rising power of Wessex. 

It is to Wessex we mu*t look for 


by his timidity and his craven com- 
promises, injured it still more by an 
net of extreme cruelty and treachery. 

“ Twenty-four year* h*d paused since 
the acceaaioD of Etheired, and the greater 
part of those yoar* marked by the cir- 
cumstance* above mentiouod, when the 
king reaolved on a deed which hu cov- 
ered him with infamy, and which, as 


a king sufficiently powerful to unite 
all England in one monarchy. We 
find him in Egbert, who had passed 
a portion of his life in exile, in the 
eourt of Charlemagne, where he re- 
ceived a higher instruction both in 
the arts ofwar and peaoe than he 
could have done in his own heredi- 
tary kingdom. The only surviving 
descendant of Cerdric. the founder 
of Weesex, he returned to an undis- 


might have been foreseen, was to bring 
heaTy retribution in it* train. It waa 
no secret that the Saxons regarded the 
Dane* resident amongst them with dis- 
trust and hatred. The relation of the*a 
people to the common enemy, and rtill 
more the fiict that they had generally 
eh own themaelve* muon more diapored 
to favour than to repel the invader*, had 
given a apodal intenafty to the foaling 
ordinarily Be panting rare from race. 
Etheired, it would seem, had oeaaed to 
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expect fidelity from thk d*» of hi* sub- 
ject* ; and, to *ava himself from tb* 
machinations of traitors within the camp, 
he determined that an attempt abould 
be made utterly to de«troj them. 

14 In the ipring of the year 1002, *acret 
order* vtr* tteued that, on the approach- 
ing religions festival in honour of 9t 
Brioe, the Saxons should fell unaware* 
upon the Denes, and put them to death. 
The order* wore kept aeerefc ; and on 
the appointed day the mastacre ensued, 
the fury of the populace in many places 
adding not a little aruelty to the work 
of detraction." * 

Whatever waa the extent of this 
massacre (on which very different 
opinion* are held), it very certainly 
brought with it “a heavy retribution. 
It brought down upon the island 
the great Danish chieftain 9weyn, 
with a force so large that almost the 
whole ooontry waa placed at his 
mercy. After four years he waa 
bought off by a ram of thirty- six 
thousand pounds of silver. But he 
returned again. Had he not sworn 
on the death of his sister, one of the 
victims of the massacre, to make 
himself monarch of England 1 He 
did so ; bat jaat at the point of suc- 
cess he died His son Canute full? ac- 
complished the deaign, and England 
had a Danish long. Finally the Danes 
and the Saxons were interfused: 
these other heathens became also 
Christians ; they were a bold race, 
perhaps less phlegmatic and more 
ardent than the Saxon, Our author 
suggests that we may in part owe to 
this race of the sea-kings that love 
of the sea, that passion for maritime 
life and battle, which distinguishes 
us. Speaking quite physiologically, 
a race that conquers another cannot 
prove otherwise than a favourable 
intermixture. 

The sutyect of tho conversion of 
the Saxons, and through them of the 
Danes, to ChristLanitjj is not likely 
to loee any of its doe importance in 
the hands of Dr Vaughan. It is 
carefully and ably treated. What is 
known of the Christianity of the 
Britons under the Roman Empire is 
briefly told. Who first taught Chris- 
tianity' in this island is now past find- 
ing out The legions of Rome would 
inevitably bring it with them ; as a 


province 0 f the Empire, the new re- 
ligion would be sure to extend into 
it. But Dr Vaughan dismisses as 
fond fables theaerivation of oar 
faith from an apostle, or some com- 
panim of an apostle. Some of theee 
stones are easily disproved by a mere 
reference to chronology. The Britons 
who found in the mountains of Wale* 
a shelter against the Saxons, retained 
their religion ; but there is no proof 
that either these, or any other por- 
tion of thB earlier race, had extended 
their religion amongst the heathen 
invaders. Some preparatory influ- 
ence they may have exerted, but tho 
conquerors cannot be said in this in- 
stance, as in bo many other instances, 
to have adopted the religion of the 
conquered people. Christianity came, 
or came moat effectively, to the Saxons 
from its central seat at Rome. 

But this was not the only course by 
which Christianity reached our hea- 
then population. Every one knows 
the story of Pope Gregory, of the 
compassion felt by him at the sight 
of the Anglian children exposed in 
the marketplace of Rome f and of the 
mission of Augustine, which was the 
result of that compassion ; but the 
extent of our obligation to St Co- 
lumba and his monks, spreading 
their doctrine from the island of 
Iona, is not bo generally acknow- 
ledged. As St Columba emigrated 
from Ireland, and as the Irish Church 
lays claim to great antiquity, there 
may be hero some source of comfort 
to those who are desirous of dimin- 
ishing their debt as much as possible 
to the See of Rome. We. for our 
part, should be interastea in the 
fact, Bimply that we might give due 
honour to the pious fraternity of 
Iona. Whether their form of Chris- 
tianity was in any respect more pure 
than that which Augustine taught, 
may admit of doubt ; they were cer- 
tainly as credulous and superstitions 
as any of their contemporaries ; but 
their missi onary seal was ardent^ and 
free from the least taint or suspicion 
of ambitions motives. 

" It will bo aeon," *ayi oar author, 
* that the northern half of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain WM brought to t be profeaalon of 
Christianity by the direct or indirect 
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inflow** at tbs diwipU* of Colombo 
Thrwigk Bemick and EMre th* hdlueuoe 
W tbs Scottish mWiopgrtss *iUnJod 
to E*at Anglia, to Uarcia, uul even to 
Wessex. Gretitade is do* to Pop© Gre- 
gor/, and to the oooloaiaatire ssut forth 
by him to this coon try. 'ITkIt inten- 
tioni wore generoua, and their labour In 
a great degree saooessfoL Bat had no 
thought of Britain ever oooaplod the 
mind of the pious Gregory, or of the 
monk Augustine, it is dear that Britain 
would hare been evangel wed. Had the 
work been left to the brotherhood of 
Iona, it would have been done.’’* 

On the form of Christianity which 
we received at this time from Rome, 
Dr Vsughan make* some very judi- 
cious and candid observations. An 
historian as well as a theologian, he 
cannot fail to be aware that tne reli- 
gions faith of men, however pare in 
its origin, and though drawn in the 
fint instance from inspired lips, must 
partake of the general degradation of 
the intellect and again rise as the 
general intelligence is cultivated. A 
heathen people must take some of 
their heathenism with them into 
Christianity, or they cannot pass 
over at all Certain broad notions 
of what religion is they must carry 
with them, or find in tne new faith. 
If, for instance, a miraculous inter- 
position of God is of the very essence 
of their religion, they must still be- 
lieve in this, under new names and 
conditions, or religion itself would 
be lost to them. As Dr Vaughan 
justly observes, — 

" Heath eu priests everywhere laid 
olsim to prophecy and miracle, They 
made the iuterierouoe of their gods in 
human affaire to be perpetual. They 
pointed to a hereafter of happiness, or 
the contrary, as awaiting those whom 
they warn wont themselvee to pronounce 
as worthy or unworthy. The Christian 
clergy had to deal with three preten- 
sions. They did 10 by olaiming mira- 
culous powers for the Church ; by bring- 
ing many supernatural agencies into the 
oouoems of this world ; and too often 
by materialising heaven and hell to the 
extent deemed usoeasary adequately to 
•ffuot the hopes and fears of the society 
about them. How far they were them- 
selves deceived in making such repre- 
sentations cannot now be determined. ”+ 


No ; we cannot now precisely de- 
termine the line between self- decep- 
tion and an intentional deception of 
others. Bat, In the first place, priest 
and people were often equally un- 
educated • and in that case, the very 
thing we have to expect is, that the 
priest will differ from the peasant in 
earnestness and ieal ; bat not in en- 
lightenment ; he will merely pat 
forth the peasants’ creed with singu- 
lar boldness and energy. And in the 
second place, where the priesthood ita 
more learned and reflective body than 
the rest of the people, this constantly 
holds good — that a doctrine deemed 
necessary to the religions govern- 
ment of mankind is sure to receive 
from them a very general and sinoero 
assent If it is felt that a divine 
government of the minds of men can 
only be upheld by a belief in the 
miraculous interposition of God, we 
may depend npon it that the majo- 
rity of earnest minds will fully be- 
lieve in such miraculous interposi- 
tion. When such a faith is no longer 
neoeesarr for upholding religion in 
the multitude, we find that the 
thoughtfully pious begin to join the 
more worldly intellect in disputing 
or denying it, but not till then. 

It does not follow because a people 
oanDot rise at onoe to a high intel- 
lectual station, that therefore they 
may not, through their new doctrines, 
receive new sentiments of morality 
which shall Lave a certain effect in 
modifying their lives. Consider the 
old religion of Odin, and how com- 
pletely it justified whatever violence 
the brave man — if he did but peril 
his own life — thought fit to indulge 
in. We suppose that towards other 
brave men of his own nation be was 
expected to obey some rude law of 
justice or courtesy. But with this 
exception, the life and property of 
all the world was placed by the gods 
themselves at the disposal of the 
brave man. Religion sanctioned his 
passionate and despotic will. The 

try v but this was only tSaTthe fruits 
of it might ultimately fall into the 
hands of the brave man. His para- 
mount title was loudly asserted— his 
the sole right, and the first plsoe in 
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earth and in hearem The mere 
withdrawal of such a religious sano- 
tian to oar moat violent paaaiona 
moat have been tome gain : the sub- 
■titution of a quite opposite doctrine, 
which made right sacred in the per- 
son of the lowliest, which taught 
that strength should be aerrant of 
jostioe and of charity, must hare 
produced gradual and beneficent mo- 
difications in the national character. 
Gradual and partial they moat be 
admitted to have been. 

The monk Augustine had no 
sooner become Archbishop of Can- 
terbury than he had the task im- 
posed on him of reducing the 
British Church of Wale* to uniform- 
ity with that of Rome. A conference 
waB agreed upon. We will narrate 
the isaue in the words of our author. 
On him let the responsibility rest 
both of the narrative and of the ap- 
plication of the term “bishop” to 
thoec who are said to have repre- 
sented the Welsh Church 

“ A aeoond conference vu agreed up- 
on, in which the British representatiree 
were to consist of persons more compe- 
tent to decide in behalf of their nation. 
The Welsh now deputed aeren of their 
biahopa Thsae biahopa are said to have 
on naulted a recluse famous for his wis- 
dom touching the course it might be- 
hove them to take. The substance of 
his counsel appear* to bare been, that 
unity on the ground of submission to 
Augustins as their superior, was not to 
be entertained for a moment. Let them 
arrange to approach the archbishop 
while he ahooid be seated. If he rose 
to receive them, the acrtion might be 
taken as indicating brotherhood and 
equality, and it would be well to listen 
dispassionately to his statements. If 
he reoeivod them sitting, his so doing 
would bespeak pretensions to superiority 
fraught with mischief, and it would 
behove them to look on all measures 
proposed by him with suspicion. Axu/us- 
h'»e. did sol me,” * 

Pity that Augustino had not also 
been in communication with this wise 
recluse. He would not then have 
lost the present opportunity of gain- 
ing over the Welsh Bishops Dy a point 
of oeremonial We need not add 
that the diaoordanoe between the two 
churches gradually died away. The 


Archbishop of York had in the north 
of England a similar controversy to 
sustain with those who had received 
Christianity through the brethren of 
Iona. These last observed Easter at 
a different time, and wore a tonsure 
of a different shape from the Roman*. 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, did not 
scruple to say that the monks of 
Iona moat have borrowed their usages 
from Simon Magus, A conference 
was held at Whitby before the king. 
The party of St Oolumba traced 
their tradition* to the Apostle John. 
Wilfrid opposed the Apoetle St 
Peter, “ to whom the key* of heaven 
had been given." Here the king in- 
terposed to ask of the several dis- 
putant* whether it was admitted, on 
Doth sides, that St Peter had the 
keys of heaven. This admission was 
made. u Then I decide for St Peter,” 
said the king, *' as I know not what 
the consequences may be of doing 
otherwise. 

The Saxons being converted to 
Christianity, the Danes who came 
amongst them appear to have very 
readily dropt their rude superstitions, 
and joined the worship of the Saxons. 
In one age we bear of them showing 
peculiar bittern ess and cruelty against 
the monks j in the next, we find that 
several of them have entered the 
Church, and been elevated to a high 
position in it. And now this Saxon- 
Danish kingdom ha* to submit once 
more to conquest, to undergo another 
“ revolution of raoe,” before it can be 
considered as fairly launched on ita 
onward progress. 

In estimating the good and evil 
that ensued from the Norman Con- 
quest, Dr Vaughan hold* the balance 
aa steadily, we think, as it can be 
held. But it must be confessed that 
historians have given ue such differ- 
ent descriptions of the Normans — 
have approached them from such 
different points of view — have given 
prominence to suoh different classes 
of fact*, that it i* extremely difficult 
to rest in any aatisfectoty estimation 
of them. Till a late period the tend- 
ency has been, in England, to oyer- 
look what wa3 harsh, cruel, and 
brutal In their characters ; our own 
nobility boast a Norman descent, and 
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u to come in with the Norman* ” is a 
claim of our gentry ; we aasooiate 
them with chivalry and knighthood, 
and grand castlea and glittering 
armour ; we extol them aa petrona 
of art, and especially of the great art 
of architecture, for they cover Eng- 
land, not only with castles, but with 
churches ana monaateriea. Five ar 
*ix hundred monasteriet are reckoned 
to have been built in England be- 
tween the Conquest and the reign of 
King John, ana many of theae were 
.school* of learning, as well aa retreats 
for the pious. But the harsher and 
more ferocious aspect of the earlier 
Norman kings baa been lately held 
up more conspicuously to view. Con- 
tinental historians, who have had no 
conciliating prejudices in their fa- 
vour— as Thierry and Lappcnberg — 
have spared none of their vices, and 
have exposed without remorse their 
tyranny, their greed, and the unscru- 
pulous oppression they invariably 
exercised whenever they were not 
opposed by an equal force. If they 
built it&tcly monasteries, they gave 
us the military bishop and the plea- 
sure-loving monk. They yielded no- 
thing to the citixen— nothing volun- 
tarily, The common labourers found 
their itatu* still more harshly definod : 
“ they were bound,” says Lappcnberg, 
“to the spot of earth on which 
they were bom, and human beings 
were given to churches and monas- 
teries like other property.” The ad- 
ministration of justice was corrupted 
by a gross vennJity ; everything was 
Bold that e-ould be ; an heiresa was 
treated as a prise -the harshest forewt 
laws were enacted ; on some pretext 
or other, every Saxon noble or man 
of wealth was strip t of his posses- 
sions ; in fine, every form of bad 
government seems to have been prac- 
tised on every class of the community 
but one; and that class were con- 
stantly fighting amongst themselves. 

But still these Norman kings came 
to us with large ideas of conquest ; 
they were not petty settlers, like the 
Saxons or the Danes ; they did not 


come to ns from their northern 
home*, which they had already for- 
gotten ; they oaroe, the feudatories 
of France, to establish a great king- 
dom, to wield a powerful soeptre. 
Thus they effectually united the 
people under one government And 
although William the Conqueror 
ruled by flagrant force, yet Henry L. 
the second in descent, did in fact 
enter into a solemn compact with hi* 
Anglo-Saxon subjects, that he would 
rule “ according to the laws of King 
Edward.” A very indefinite agree- 
ment, but an agreement neverthe- 
less - and it is worth noticing how the 
British constitution grew up from 
precisely this habit of treating with 
the king as with a power that the 
people do not pretend to have set 
up, but hope to limit. This i* the 
Becret of the growth of our consti- 
tution ; this is the method of its 
development We have seen how- 
likely an opposite method is to fail. 
When a people set to work to create 
at once a constitutional monarchy, 
they create the power ofthe monarch, 
and they create the check to it at the 
same time. They can never satisfy 
themselves ; they have no sooner 
given power, than at the first unpo- 
pular exercise of it they wish to take 
it back again. The English never 
dreamt that they gave the king his 
power; they viewed it as a necessity; 
it was a force they did not create, but 
which they could set about regulat- 
ing. Thus there was something 
fixed and stable, round which new 
institution* could gather. 

By-and-by our Norman kings want 
money for their wars with France. 
Here is a new and most favourable 
opportunity for treaty. But this 
familiar learning we need not repeat 
If the reader wishes to refresh his 
memory with it he will find it stated 
briefly and well in the pages of Dr 
Vaughan. To those pages we may 
honeatly recommend him, as the 
fruit of steady and conscientious 
labour, directed by a liberal and 
enlightened spirit 
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CHAFTS* Hill — THB 

Thi aooompaniments of Dune 
Elfhild’* earlier year* had been hardly 
bo oh in to encourage any displays 
of feminine weakness. When Isola 
nude her appearance onoe more at 
the old tower of Willan’* Hope, 
whither the good horae had cameo 
her safe, without muoh exercise of 
will upon her own part, and related 
what she knew of Gladioe's danger 
and supposed escape, the elder lady 
neither shrieked nor fainted. What 
•he might have seemed to fall short 
in the demonstrative qualitie* of her 
sex, she made up, however, in prompt- 
ness of counsel and decision. She 
neither trembled nor turned pale 
when the rircumstanoes of her niece’s 
peril were related to her : but her 
cheek flushed a little ] and her eve 
brightened as she listened. The 
Italians tale was somewhat broken 
and confused; for she was agitated 
and excited, and her desire to oonceal 
Sir Nicholas’s share in the adventure 
of the morning helped to embarrass 
her. But it was much clearer than 
any account which could be gathered 
from the two or three retainers who 
came dropping in by degrees, with 
crestfallen looks and iaded horses, 
and whote ability to toll a plain tale 
(never a very common accomplish- 
ment with men in their station) was 
not much quickened by old Waren- 
ger’s fnrious invectives, when he 
found that they had returned without 
their lady. No language of abuse 
and imprecation at hiB command 
(though his education, under his late 
master, had been a liberal one in that 
respect) seemed sufficient to meet 
the enormity of the case. 

“ A coward’s curse light on ye all, 
for a herd of pithless cravens as ye 
are !” said the wrathful seneschal, 
addressing them in a body, when they 
were all at last assembled in the 
yard, after exhausting his more per- 
sonal and particular execrations upon 
each as he arrived. u Mon! — do ye 
call yourselves men t are ye not 
ashamed to look at the beards on 
each other’s faces! I was wont to 
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mf there were too many women 
about the old place — 8t Mary forgive 
me for it ! May I be choked with a 
dry morsel, an’ I do not muster the 
serving-wenches, and go out with 
them to look for my lady ! Go home 
to the hill, Tursian, and send thy 
wife hither to keep watch and ward 
in thr stead with a distaff— she can 
lay about her handily with that, I 
have heard some say. 

“ I did what a man oould do,” said 
Tun tan. sulkily, though he scorned 
to speak of his wounded shoulder. 
There were Borne things he would 
have admitte<l which were more 
than man could be expected to do ; 
and one was, to hold his own at home 
against the vixen who claimed him 
for a husband. 

u I would Sir Amyaa oould see you 
now !” oon tinned the irate old soldieT, 
looking round upon his abashed list- 
eners : “ it were enough to bring him 
out of his grave, if ho oould hear (’tis 
to be hoped he never will) of your 
manful deeds this day 1” 

There was a muttering amongit 
some of the men, which might have 
been a prayer for Sir Amyas’s safe 
repoee. 

“ It was at the Lady Gladioe’s own 
bidding that we left her,” said one 
at last, taking courage to defend 
himself, “it was so best for hex 
safety, as she said— I would have 
fought for her else, as long as limbs 
would hold.” 

“Twas the first time, Diokon,” 
said the seneschal, “ thou ever wert 
so ready to take a woman at her 
word.” 

Borne of his audience here gathered 
spirit enough for a weak laugh at 
the seneschal’s rejoinder. But the 
old man , as if conscious that this was 
retrograding from his strong ground 
of grave indignation, turned fiercely 
round upon the yeoman, who had 
entered the gates with I sola, and 
whom, in his first consternation and 
anger, bo bad scaroely found time to 
notioe. 

“And who art thou, that comeet 
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masking about the tourer Again with 
this strange lady t what seek eat thou 
in this brave company of swag- 
gerers r 

(t It matters not so much what I 
am, as what service I can do, Master 
SeneschaL" said the Italian ; “I do 
not wonder that a proved soldier 
like yourself should feel at first some 
righteous displeasure, as though these 
good fellows had failed them in their 
trust • but I put it humbly to your 
experience whether ten men against 
a score, buff jerkins against good 
steel harness, be not suck odds as a 
wise captain will look twice at— 
specially when the weaker party is 
cumbered w ith throe women who can 
neither fight dot fly 1” 

“1 care little for vantage in men 
and arms — I have seen ten good 
lan oee turn a hundred. But women, 
I grant you, are the devil’s own 
baggage on a march— you can neither 
burn them nor leave them behind, 
with a clear conscience.” 

u You are too true a man, comrade, 
to seek to do either. These fellows 
of yours were ready enough to fight, 
ana might have easily emptied, 
some dozen saddles, and lost the 
lady. I am not to be counted much 
of in a fray, but have some poor wit 
of mine own — I make no boast of it 
— but I chanced to be abroad this 
morning, having chaige to moot the 
lady whom I serve on ncr road to the 
myncheiy, and not liking what I had 
seen of these strango riders and their 
movements, I made bold to give the 
Lady Gladioe such advice as has by 
this time, I dare swear, set her in safety 
with the abbot of St Mary a” 

The retainers of WiUan’e Hope, 
having found so fluent an advocate, 
took Heart to confirm his statement 
unanimously: and the seneschal, now 
more assured of his lady’s escape, 
and having exhausted the first burst 
of his wrath, listened with rather 
more patience than before. 

“ If you will give me leavo to have 
a few momenta speech, at your wor- 
shipful leisure," resumed Giacomo, 
“I will tell you what little more I 
know— or rather guess — of this bold 
attempt upon your fair lady’s person." 

Warenger at onoe led tne stranger 
aside into the arm oujt; and there Gia- 
como, with a studied mystery whioh 


im pre ss e d the old warrior’s simple 
mind considerably, proceeded to hint 
to him that the attack upon the 
oeoort might have prooeedea from a 
quarter least suspected. 

“It seems to me, Master Senes- 
chal," said he, “ that these were no 
common marauders who set this 
scheme afoot ; they were in too strong 
force, and so far as I might judge, 
more than one among them was 
bravely mounted. Have you no ad- 
venturous lovers in these parte t” 

The seneschal stared hard at his 
companion, but made no answer. 

“You know that Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi is a suitor for your lady’s 
hand?” 

“A man may guess that,” said 
Warenger, sulkily, “without being 
either a clerk or a wizard.” 

“And doubtless it has not escaped 
your shrewdness that the maiden, of 
late, has Bhown him but little favour?" 

“I know nought about it— such 
fancies pass my wits; they seemed 
to me as well agreed as newt be. A 
stalwart knight, of a goodly presence, 
and hath the king’s favour, as they 
say— what would she desire more?” 

“True; but maidens have unrea- 
sonable fancies, as all know. Suppose, 
in that case, that Sir Nicholas were 
bold enough to make short work with 
his wooing?” 

“I take your meaning friend," 
said Warenger ? slowly, a little startled 
at the suggestion ■ “ well, it was but 
what her grandaire, Sir Rolph, did 
with the Prinoess of Gwent He 
slew both her brothers in fair fight, 
single-handed, and carried off the 
damoeel from her own castle among 
the mountains, with a score of wild 
Welshmen galloping at his heels. 
She stabbeahim twice in the breast 
on the way, the story goes, with a 
diver bodkin ; and she loved ltim 
heartily ever afterwards, as well she 
might, for few men could have done 
as much for her. And this Sir Nicho- 
las hath had some hand in this ad- 
venture, think ye ? and Sir Godfrey 
— does he wit of it? for the knight 
had his good word, I reckon ?” 

The whole spirit of the thing was 
»o perfectly in accordance with the 
old man’s ideas of a brief and con- 
clusive oourtship, that he listened 
with ready belief, and almost with a 
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specie* of satisfaction, to the Italian's Warenger himself. after holding 
hint. Hi* young heiress, he thought, ocmaoltation with Dame Hfhila, 


deserved inch a bold wooer, if ever 
woman did, and might live to be as 
renowned and as happy as Gladioe of 
Gwent He to nasnming the facte 
of the case more positively than hi* 
instructor wished. 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted Giaoomo, 
“I do but surmise what may have 
been ; I do not eay that either Sir 
Godfrey or Sir Nicholas had any hand 
in it, more than thou or I. But if 
you will take a friend’s counsel, be 
content to give the Knight of Ladys- 
mede speedy information of this mis- 
chance, and of his kinswoman’s es- 
cape, and be not over-zealous in 
making inquiry as to how it came to 
pass. It is safer, sometimes, worthy 
sir, to know too little than too 
much.” 

“Bight," replied Warenger, senten- 
tiously. “ And now, friend, touching 
this foreign guest whom my lady 
hath entertained of her charity, and 
who, I thought, had been safe lodged 
in the mynohery by this time— here 
wo have her come back upon us. 
You seem much in her grace and 
confidence— though I have nought to 
do with that — but what is to come 
of her!" 

“ If I shall have your good loavo, 
and the Lady Elfhild’s, I will even 
go with her znyaelf alone, after night- 
fall, to Michamstede ; she hath friends 
there. The ways will be safo enough 
by then ; and so she shall be no 
further trouble to you here." 

“ Go your ways together, in hea- 
ven’s name," said the seneschal ; “ I 
wish no ill to her, for she is a gentle 
soul enough ; but I would all women 
were safe bestowed either on a nun- 
nery or a husband. I had rather 
hold this old tower for a twelve- 
month against all comers that ever 
wore harness, than be answerable 
for the safe keeping of such a house- 
hold as we have had here of late, 
if I were promised the king's beet 
barony for my pains." 

“ Them" said Giacomo, “ I will 
get me aown to Riveltby— I have 
an old acquaintance with one of the 
brethren there — and will bring you 
hack tiding*, as I lurely shall, of 
your lady's safety : look for me here 
again by nightfall." 


whom he found in a state of mingled 
indignation at the outrage offered 
to her household, and anxiety for 
her niece’s safety, betook himself to 
Ladysmode, to give there auch ac- 
count as he best might of his ineffec- 
tual guardianship It was by no 
means an agreeable duty, under any 
cirmimBtances, with a temper so im- 

K tient as Sir Godfrey’s ; and the em- 
rrassmerit caused oy the Italian’* 
late suggestions was not calculated 
to mate his explanation dearer. The 
knight rcoeivod tho intelligence with 
less violent demonstrations than the 
old seneschal had expected. He 
displayed his temper, [t wsb true, 
after his usual fashion. He cursed 
Warenger for negligence; but the 
old man had long been used to it ; — 
be cursed Sir Nicholas, loudly aud 
bitterly, for not looking better after 
his own interests— poesibly for other 
reasons known only to himself — bnt 
Sir Nicholas whs not there to hear. 
He cursed even good Hume Elf hild ; 
every pernm concerned, in short, 
excepting only his kinswoman Gla- 
dioe ; of her he only spoko to ques- 
tion the seneschal more than onoo 
oi to the grounds for concluding that 
she whs in safety ; and although the 
monks of Rivelsby came in for their 
share of his abuse, it was scarce so 
heartily bestowed as upon tho others. 
On the whole, tho seneschal was 
released from an interview which 
even his practised nerves liad rather 
shrunk from at first, with an im- 
pression that for a do Burgh of 
Ladyamodo, tne knight had shown a 
great deal of pious resignation. He 
left Sir Godfrey’s presence, charged 
to make instant inquiries at the 
monastery as to his kinswoman’s 
arrival there, and with strict com- 
mendation of her to the caro of the 
abbot , 

But when Warenger hnd left him, 
the knight strode up aDd down the 
apartment in a state of uncontrol- 
lable agitation. Hia features worked, 
and m* deep complexion became 
almost pallid with anger and vexa- 
tion; but it seemed as if he wa* most 
at issue with himself 
“ Fool that lam' 0 he muttered to 
himself; “there never was one of 
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my blood before bat wa* rwolute 
either for good ot evil I Yet within 
these list few days I hare been «J 
wayward ns a child I If I had bat 
rid myself of that boy for ever by 
one bold deed, instead of prating to 
Giaoomo about him 1 What ailed 
the paynim knave* that they could 
find never a joint in Le Hardi’s 
armour at Ascalon or Tiberias, that 
hi* enquire brags of 1— but the good 
knight hath a care of himaelf. And 
five hundred better lanoea died in 
one month of the pestilence ! I am 
in a goodly a trait betwixt them 
all— priest, woman, comrade —one 
man against a host! The curse of 
hell on it ! my wits are no match for 
them. I wot not but it wore wiser if 
I gave the game up even now, and 
made my peace with King Richard 
with a score or two of good lanoe* 
before Jerusalem 1 Ho there 1 ” 

He was answered from the guard- 
room without. 

M Bid Hundred come to me. Is 
Father Giacomo returned ?” 

The chaplain had not been seen at 
the manor since early morning. 

Sir Godfrey swallowed the execra- 
tion which rose to his lips, and still 
walked backward* and forwards, 
muttering to himself in his impa- 


tient thought*, until the arrival of 
the chamberlain. 

a One man at least, I think, should 
serve me. You have not forgotten 
the market-place at Poitder* v 

u No,” said Hundred, quietly. 

“ The Poi terms had. the fire at 
your feet, I remember ; and I had 
hard work to get the rope cut in time; 
if you had burnt there for a week, 
by St Bennet, you deserved it !* 

Gundred only nodded. 

“ You owe me a life,” said the 
knight, u and something more ; can 
I trust youf n 

“ For one lifetime," said Gundred 
with a grim smile ; " I can answer 
for no longer.” 

w You can learn nothing more of 
this boy 1” 

“ He is not in the abbey ; but it 
is certain that the abbot hath him in 
hiding. I can learn no more." 

Again Sir Godfrey moved rest- 
lessly np and down. At last he 
stopped, and said, “ You are roffl- 
ciont of a clerk — you will find parch- 
ment yonder— sit down, and write 
what I shall dictate." 

It was soon completed, for Hun- 
dred was a ready scribe. 

“ Now," said the knight, “ bear 
that straight to Rivelsby. 


CHAPUB IX TV. — THJ 

The abbot was no *ooner informed 
of the Indy Gladice’s sudden arrival 
at Rivolsby. than ho hastened to the 
gueet-chamW, attended only by his 
elder chaplain, to give her courteous 
welcome. His personal knowledge 
of her was slight : but from their close 
neighbourhood ho was sufficiently 
acquainted with her position and 
character. The gentle dignity with 
wliioh he greeted all, from tbe.highest 
to the lowest, was softened into al- 
most an admiring homage ns he 
looked on the beautiful woman who 
rose at hi* entrance. There had been 
an anxious cloud upon his brow as 
he passed through tne cloister, anti- 
cipating some complication of his 
present difficulties from this hurried 
and unexpected visit ; but it cleared 
into a kindly smile a* he took her 
hand, and if a shade of trouble lay 
there still, it was on bar sooount, and 
not his own. 


ABBOT AT HOWE. 

Gladice had nerved herself, as she 
thought, to meet the superior calmly, 
and to tell her story plainly and truly 
without betraying all the alarm and 
agitation which she felt, or troubling 
him with her own worst suspicions ; 
but the abbot’s kind and manly tone, 
which blended all the winning grace 
of chivalry with the tenderness of a 
father, wont straight to her woman’* 
heart at once,— her voice failed her, 
and she buret into tears as she bowed 
her face upon her hand. 

The aboot was strongly moved. 
Perhaps because the cloistered life 
which he had led for so many year* 
had allowed but little exercise to the 
softer emotions, they rushed in now 
upon his heart with gathered strength 
from their long repo*o. His thought* 
had wandered back often, of late, to 
scenes and memories that had ri**n 
again out of the depth* of his heart 
fresh and living a* ever; and Gladioe 
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might perhaps hare checked the fall 
flow of her feelings, could she hive 
guesaed how little, in this owe, the 
externals of spiritual dignity implied 
any Tictoiy over human passion* 

u Cheer thee, my daughter,” »id 
he with a respectful tendemeH , u yon 
have been sorely terrified, I am told ; 
but you are amongst friends here ; 
none shall do you wrong under the 
shadow of St Mary." 

GUdico could make no answer, 
and her tears only flowed the faster ; 
bat she suffered the abbot to replace 
her in her seat, while he stood at her 
side, as she still held his hand almost 
unconsciously. 

M Nay, if but for my sake, dear 
lady— for such a sight touches me. 
perhaps, more nearly than it should 
— let me see those tears dried, and 
tell me fearlessly what the matter is 
which brings you here : any poor 
counsel or aid that I may give you, 
you shall freely and gladly have ; we 
can feel, even here in the cloister, the 
sorrows which the world is full of” 

“ I ask but shelter and Bafety, 
father, for a few days," she faltered 
out at last. 

w It is yours, my daughter, before 
you ask ; youra of right, were you of 
the meanest instead of the noblest in 
the land. But of whom is it that 
you go in fear 1 — what enemies have 
your’ 

“ Ask rather /* said Gladice bitterly, 
through her tears, u what friends 
have 1 1 and by what token may I 
know them ? ” 

“ Surely,” replied Abbot Martin, 
smiling gravely and gently, 41 that 
sounds a hard speech from lips so 
young ! It may well be that one like 

O rich and beautiM, may find it 
at first to know the false from 


She started at the abrupt question, 
but answered it honestly. 

" From both, it may be.” 

“ Do nothing rashly, sweet lady ; 
you may chanoe to escape neither Dy 
such a step. If you hare a free girt 
t« lay upon Heaven’s altar, offer it, 
in God’s name • but do not seek to 
cheat Him with the halt and the 
maimed." 

Gladioe hid her face in her hands, 
and made no answer. The abbot, 
who had already been briefly inform- 
ed by Ingulph of the danger which 
his visitor had escaped, was unwill- 
ing to question her further at present 
upon a subject which had evidently 
some painful associations, of a more 
delicate nature, it might possibly be, 
than became him to inquire into. 
He changed tho conversation, there- 
fore, to a subject upon which he 
thought she might fcol more at ease. 

“ It will be fitting,” said he, “ that 
your kinsman of Ladysmode Bhould 
be informed of your having sought 
shelter here, and of the cause of it ; 
he will take means, no doubt, for your 
safe escort, whother it please you, 
when you have had full time for rest 
and counsel, either to return to Wil- 
lan’s Hope, or to Beek tho Bishop of 
Ely” 

u But you will givo me leave to 
abide in your house, father 1 ” said 
Gladioe, earnestly ; “ you will not 
let Sir Godfrey take me hence, until 
I shall have had audience of the 
legate 1” 

“ Assuredly not, my daughter — 
none shall take you neuco out by 
your own will ; but I would have 
Sir Godfrey know that you are here 
in safety, and that you nave been in 
sore peril ‘ } I should he much to blame 
otherwise. He has but little good- 


the true ; but if you be gentle and will, it is true, townrdi our poor 
pure and good— aa I believe you — brotherhood • yet in this case I will 
trust me, you will find friends at your not do him tne wrong to believe that 
need. You have a friend here.” we can be of two minds ; he will care 
w I do believe it, my good lord,” for your honour as for his own.” 
said Gladioe with eagerness; “but “ Be it as you will,” replied G la- 
even in my sheltered life I have aeen dice, dejectedly : u only, I pray you, 
so much of wrong wnd falsehood, that let me wait the bishop’s answer here 
lam sick to death. I do but ask to at Rivelsby.” 
wait here until I can have speech of Abbot Martin said what he could 
my good cousin the lord of Ely, and to soothe his fair guest a agitation, 
then, under his guidance, I desire to and having given metro ctions for her 
take the church’s vowi upon me." fitting aooommodation, took his leave 
“ To escape from others, or from for the present 
yourself t” He found other visitors awaiting 
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an audience. Foliot and Raoul had 
reached the abbey, and having ntia^ 
fled themaelrea of the Lady CHadioe’s 
safe arrival there, had been already 
questioning Crept Harry as to the 
particulars of her escape. The ao- 
oount which he gave of his own share 
in it was a very modest one : which 
was the more to be commenacd, be- 
cause the good brethren of the monas- 
tery had already compelled him to 
tell his story over again and again, 
and would have been prepared to 
receive with the most unlimited faith 
any such imaginative details of his 
own pro wees as heroes are sometimes 
tempted to indulge in. On the sub- 
ject of the wound which he had re- 
oeivedj and the miraculous effects of 
St Gmnbald’s balsam, he was dis- 
creetly Bilent. 

t The abbot welcomed his young 
friend with more than his usual cor- 
diality. Sir Marmaduke Foliot had 
been the comrade of his earlier days, 
and the sole friend with whom ; since 
his elevation to his present dignity, 
he had maintained any intimate com- 
munication. It had been chiefly 
owing to that knight’s influence with 
King Richard that he had been ad- 
vanced, by royal writ, from a simple 
monk of Evesham to the abbacy of 
Rivelsby— as much to his own sur- 
prise as to the disappointment of 
certain members of that body, who 
had humbly recommended their prior 
to his majesty as a fit poreon to suc- 
ceed to tne vacant dignity. It was 
not without some hesitation and un- 
affected reluctance, even then, that 
the present superior had taken upon 
himself an office which, tempting as 
it was from its high state and influ- 
ence, required many qualifications in 
which he felt himself to be deficient ; 
and it was chiefly the earnest repre- 
sentations made to himself personally 
by Sir Marmadnke of the utter un- 
fitness of Prior Hugh for the position 
which he coveted, which had induced 
him to accept such respowibilities. 
Sir Marmaduke’s stanch friendship 
had upheld him since then in more 
than one question of disputed right 
in which the negligence of his im- 
mediate predecessor had involved 
him ; and this new alliance had gone 
far to compensate the brotherhood 
for the lost favour of the knights of 


ladysmedo. Young Warrii, and hia 
elder brother Sir Alwyne, had been to 
Abbot Martin almost as his own sons ; 
and while he had watched, with little 
less than a father’s pride, the career 
of the young knight whose impetu- 
ous valour, gallant even to nulmees. 
had endeared him to the kindred 

irit of Gee or- do- Lion in Palestine, 

are were features in the character 
of the younger brother which had 
won even a larger share in hia affec- 
tions. Combined with high abilities 
and tastes which had led him to read 
and think much more than was usual 
with youths of knightly rank in those 
days, and which had been cultivated 
in the great university of Paris dur- 
ing two yean of life more common- 
ly devoted to ruder teaching, there 
was in Waryn Foliot a manly honesty, 
and an absence of all selfish assump- 
tion, which harmonised well with 
the abbot’s own upright and single- 
minded character. There waa De- 
sides, an unflinching firmness of pur- 
pose, and a quiet disregard of tho ap- 
plause or the contempt of the popular 
voice, which won the admiration of 
the superior of Rivclsby, all the more, 
perhaps, because these were points 
upon which he was himself conscious 
of some infirmity. There were those 
who had thought scorn of the younger 
Foliot, because he little affected 
deeds of arms, and had not yet won 
his brother’s repute in jonst and tour- 
nament : but the retainers of ffiis 
father’s house had found in the young 
student a ouiet resolution which en- 
forced obedience with more authority 
than old Sir Marmaduke’B easy rule, 
and with more justice than the hasty 
temperament of Sir Alwyne cared to 
trouble himself with. Never had the 
ample domain of the Foliot been more 
conscious of a ruling spirit, than when 
both it* actual chiefs were absent 
with the king. 

“ I oravo leave, father,” said Waryn, 
when he had returned the superior’s 
kindly greeting, “ to present to you 
here an enquire of the lord-bishop 
of Ely ; he Dears a message to one 
who is, as we have learnt, a sojourner 
amongst you at this present.” 

“He is the more welcome,” aaid 
the abbot, “that he may haply in- 
form us of the lord legate’s present 
quarters ; and most welcome of all, 
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if he bring ui word of his hoi i new ' 
speedy visit, as I somewhat hope, to 
oar poor house of Rivelaby.” 

“ I may even make bold, my lord 
abbot,” said Raoul, respectfully, “ to 
give you that aasnranoe, though I 
was not charged, it ia true, with any 
special message to this reverend 
house ; my lord anew not, indeed, that 
my errand would have brought me 
hither, or he would surely have laid 
upon me some gracious oommand for 
your reverenoe. 

Foliot smiled slightly to himself at 
tho young eaquire’s ready courtesy — 
it was a quality in whioh the prelate 
whom he now served was reported 
somewhat deficient. 

“ I have it in charge myself from 
his holineai to advise you of hia pur- 
posed visit," mid he to the abbot; 

he knew how readily I should seek 
the gate* of Rivelsby ; he will oome 
blither straight from Michamstede, in 
a few days at furthest” 

- “ His visit will be well-timed, for 
many reasons,” said the superior; 
then, turning to Raoul — “ your er- 
rand is to the Lady Gladice of Wil- 
lin’ s Hope 

“ It iSj my lord." 

“ She is under our protection here, 
having been shamefully beset by 
some of thoae wild riders, who take 
licence by our liege sovereign’s ab- 
sence to all manner of violence and 
plunder — to the scandal of the king's 
justice.” 

“Rather,” said Waryn almost 
fiercely, “ to the scandal of those who 
should maintain the king’s justice, 
and who are fostering and protecting 
these evil-doers for their own pur- 
poses, when they should put toem 
down by the stroDg hand- thb 
Knight of Ladvimede, who calls him - 
self sheriff in these parts ” 

“ We will not apeak of him now,” 
said the abbot turning again to 
Raoul ; “ the laay, as I said, has been 
sorely terrified, and needs rest and 
refreshment I will tell her of your 
arrival with my lord of Ely’s message, 
which the haa Looked for anxiously ; 
or rather, if it please you to deliver 
it by my mouth, I will be the messen- 
ger myself” 

The young esquire could not well 
make such a mystery of the prelate’s 
simple communication, as to insist 


on a personal interview under pre- 
sent circumstanoes, even If sum a 
scruple had not implied some dis- 
respect to the superior in his own 
house. But be could scarcely oonceal 
his mortification when, after the 
abbot had. reoeived his Intel ligenoe, 
ho dismissed him courteously with 
directions to the guest-master for his 
due entertainment, and permission to 
take his journey back to Ely on the 
morrow. Raoul had found himself 
thrust of late into positions which 
seemed to him of seen overwhelming 
importance, that he felt the good 
abbot’s courteous indifference as 
almost a slight It was with a some- 
what crestfallen air that he took his 
leave, and left Foliot and the superior 
together. 

‘ And now, Waryn,” said the latter, 
"what news from Lincoln? for I 
judge by your looks that you have 
something you would say ? ” 

"Nothing of good, for this poor 
kingdom ; I would to heaven King 
Richard were in his own realm, where 
he should bo, instead of wasting brave 
men’s lives amongst the pagans, who 
are scare*, worae enemies of Christen- 
dom than some of his own baptised 
subjects!” 

“ It is a holy soal that carries him 
from ne,” said the abbot ; but he 
scarcely spoke with the enthusiasm 
which so popular a cause demanded. 

“ Pardon me, dear father,” said his 
younger companion, u I would say no 
word against a cause which is dear to 
so many pious hearts, and calls forth 
so many gallant champions — for 
which once indeed”— and hi* face 
flushed slightly—" I would haTe held 
it gain to die — but — ” 

“ They teach other matters in tho 
schools of Paris ? Is it so, my son ? 
woe worth is all the learning of the 
heathen, if it make a man wise be- 
yond the Christian faith ! I have 
little s kill of disputation in such 
questions, but I hold one rule good for 
all — whether in camp or battle-field, 
or in religious life — better is the 
ignorance which obeys, than the wis- 
dom which questions.” < 

“ I have learnt nothing, father, 
which you would not teach yourself, 
said the young man eagerly j u I only 
question whether a Christian king, 
or a Christian knight, might not take 
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the cross against wrong tad violence 
and operation in hi* on realm and 
hi* own nation ; whether the Jeru- 
salem which God hu already given 
into hi* hand* might not mid fall 
employment for the energies even of 
Ooeur-de-Lion ; whether he need hare 
crossed the sea in search of Heaven’s 
enemiea, while he left rapine and in- 
justice here behind him, to tear this 
noble realm of England. Pardon me, 
father ; I see the dasxle of hia glory — 
but I look at the people who should 
be the honour of the king ] n 

“ In tome sort yoa apeak truly, 
Waryn,” said the churchman ■ “ we 
may trust that when King Richard 
has onoe won back the Sejmlchre, he 
will set hi* hand to the work at 
home." 

“He had need to go about it 
shortly said Foliot, “ or it may fall 
to other hands than his. William of 
Ely even now has tidings of a wide- 
spread plot at Linoolm” 

“ Against himself, or against King 
Richard f" 

“ Against himself, in name ; but 
he is against the king, who is against 
the king’s vicegerent" 

“ William of Ely has won few 
men’* love j and in truth. I do not 
wonder at it ; he rather doth all ho 
can to make even Justice herself wear 
an ill-favoured countenance.” 

“I grant,” replied Waryn, “the 
lord legate takes little pains to make 
his rale popular ; but he is an up- 
right governor, and does justice, I 
verily relieve, though somewhat in 
ungracious fashion ; and at least he 
has clean hands ; I wish we may not 
fall under worse governance than his." 

“ Who are concerned in these last 
movements 1" asked the abbot 

“ He will bo sure to have had to do 
with it, who hia to do with most that 
troubles this kingdom— the Karl of 
Morton ; but men do not name him 
as yet Sir Hugh Bardolf and the 
Lord de Lacy are forward in it ; and 
there is a stranger knight who has 
been closeted with them at Linooln, 
who avers that he has the king’s 
warrant for what he does. He is 
thought to be this same Sir Nicholas, 
who has been Sir Godfreys guest at 
Ladysmeda If Longohamp catol* 
him in any double-dealing— and he 
has those that serve him well with 


information— I doubt if five words 
from his lips will not do that for Sir 
Nicholas which a score of royal 
warrants will not undo." 

“The lord legate is bold and hasty ; 
and your good uncle, Waryn, holds 
him in too muoh awe to give him 
that wholesome counsel which he 
might. I fear this msy be the 
beginning of fresh troubles. — There 
sounds the bell for vespers— you will 
hear the office with us, and give me 
your company at eupper after. Our 
fair guest wifi, thank me for bestow- 
ing upon her some oonverse less grave 
and tedious than mine own. Yon 
have known the Indy Gladioe be- 
fore r 

“It were to confess my eel f even 
more of the recluse than yourself,” 
replied Waryn, smiling, “ to Bay that 
she is a stranger to me ; but I fear I 
can lay little claim to her remem- 
brance; it has been seldom that 1 
have cared to be a guest at Ladya- 
mede,” 

“ She has been in more trouble, I 
doubt, than I can well understand : 
my hope is that her kinsman of Ely 
will give her fit protection in his own 
household : an inheritance like hers 
ia often but a sorrowful birthright 
for a woman.” 

W heu the vesper officchad been Baid, 
Waryn followed the superior to the 
evening meal, at which none were 
reeent save hi* two guests and blind 
rother Tobias, whose faculties had 
sufficient employment in ministering 
to his own bodily requirements. AH 
faces were alike to him ; yet he held 
hia morsel suspended more than once, 
as he drank in the gentle tones of one 
voioe which fell upon his ear with a 
pleasant strangeness. He could have 
Bworn, if he had ever indulged in 
secular contemplations, that the pos- 
sessor of it was young, and beautiful, 
and warm-hearted, and in sorrow. 
Waryn Foliot’* eyes were employed 
throughout the meal to very little 
purpose, if they did not lead him 
to the same conclusion. Yet it 
was hardly neoessaiy for hjm to 
have neglected the good oheer be- 
fore him, as poor brother Tobias did ; 
because he, at least, had seen the faoe, 
and heard the voioe before, and haa 
not forgotten it But Gladice, pale 
and heavy-eyed with fatigue, seldom 
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•peaking, or raising her glance even 
in anawer to the abbot’s faiheriy 
ooortesy, was thus far so unlike the 
bright and queen-like beauty of his 
remembrance, that be might be par- 
doned if he now found dooe observa- 
tion necessary in order to satisfy him- 
self that it was the flame, and became 
so absorbed in this interesting inves- 
tigation as to seoond the superior but 
indifferently in his efforts to keep up 
a cheerful conversation. Even Abbot 
Martin relapsed intohia own thoughts 
at times ; and the blind chaplain, 
when he had concluded hit own meal, 
took advantage of his companion's 
silence to begin a long story of con- 
vent troubles, which had happened 
so long ago that no one could correct 
or contradict him, and found himself 
listened to with unusual patience. 

It was only when the superior had 
informed his fair gneetof theBiahop of 
Ely’B message, that she roused her- 
self to show any eager interest in his 
words. Then her face lighted up, and 
she thanked him warmly for his good 
tidings. She even raised her eyes to 
Waryn’e oountenanoe, as he proceed- 
ed to apeak of the legate’s princely 
state and open hospitality. 

“ I trust m heaven,” said the abbot 
in some alarm, u he will not bring his 
following to Rivelsby ; I have heard 
that when he honoured St Bonnet’s 
of Hulme with a visit for three days, 
they spent in that time the revenues 
of a year— and they are a passing 
wealthy brotherhood. Iam no grudger 
of hospitality ; but the daye are past 
when we poor brethren of St Maiy’fl 
oould weloome princes. ” 

“ The lord legate will be as little 
burdenBome to your house as he may 
reasonably be.” said FoJiot ; “hoknow* 
that the Abbot of Rivelsby never 
grudged a welcome because he loved 
hi* gold.” He oo loured as be spoke, 
for William of Ely had questioned 
him as to the present state of the 
house’s i revenues ; and he had honestly 
told him that the abbot’s will to 
entertain so distinguished a viiitox 
would be greater than his present 
means. “ He has a hostel at Hunt- 


ingdon^ continued Waryn, * and his 
train will most likely be lodged there." 

“And when," said Gladioe, “did 
my lord speak of coming thither t" 

It may be to-morrow, or within this 
weak, fair lady," replied Foliot ; “ he 
U one who chooses to move some- 
what on the sudden. Men call it 
wantonness ; but I take it lie has 
good reason for what he does. The 
esquire who brought word from him 
said, in some three days.” 

Alas 1 if Raoul expected that the 
lady whom he had served so duti- 
fully would have summoned her 
feitnftil messenger at onoe to her 
presence, and insisted on thanking 
him personally for his seal, he only 
took that high poetical view of aer- 
vioe and reward which the rude facts 
of actual life seldom realise. It wa a 
not that Gladice was ungrateful ; the 
trusted yet to acknowledge fittingly, 
if it ever lay in hex power, the young 
esquire’s ready assistance ; but her 
own personal anxieties at the mo- 
ment were too great for the inquiry 
to enter her thoughts as to who hsa 
been the bearer of the legate’s mes- 
sage j nor would she, for many rea- 
sons, have cared to make known to 
either of her companions that she 
had employed, on a private service, a 
discarded eequire of Ladysmede. So 
poor Raoul — like many a disappoint- 
ed gentleman since his day— came 
by a very rapid process to the empha- 
tio conclusion that the world (u rally 
represented in his eyes at present by 
some two individuals) was hollow and 
ungrateful ; and rode homewards to- 
wards Ely on the following morning, 
now spurring his innocent horse to 
full speed in wrathful excitement, 
now suffering the rein to fall loose ns 
he plodded on in melancholy abstrac- 
tion — fancying himself unappreciat- 
ed, slighted, and neglected ; whereas, 
really, in his case, a* with many dis- 
contented spirits, it was merely that 
the world — even his world — wa* quite 
unacquainted with *ome of the most 
tender points in his private feeling*, 
and had a good many other things to 
think of besides him»elf. 
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The new claimant npon the hospi- 
tality of Rivelsbv funds htxi, u may 
be supposed, fresh matter of discourse 
for the gossips of that fraternity. The 
wholesome rule of St Benedict which 
forbade all idle conversation, if it had 
ever really been observed there at 
any tim e in the strictness of the letter, 
had certainly fallen somewhat into 
abeyance, or waa very liberally inter- 
preted, in these later days of Abbot 
Aldred and Abbot Martin. Possibly, 
aa there see mi to be some mysterious 
law of relation between men’s purses 
and their principle!, and only those 
who are strictly solvent can afford to 
profess much strictness in other re- 
spects, the pecuniary difficulties of 
the house might have had some bad 
effects upon its discipline. In the 
chapter field on the day followiug 
the arrival at the monastery of the 
heiress of Willan’s Hope, after the 
short religions service was over, and 
the abbot had opened the discussion 
of secular business with the usual 
phrase. “ Let us speak of the order,” 
the whispered conversation which 
then took plaoe between the seneschal 
and others bore a very remote re- 
ference to the institutions of their 
fouuder. They wore but too apt, in- 
deed, to take advantage of these occa- 
sions to discuss a good many matters 
which could hardly have been contem- 
plated by St Benedict ; it wae possi- 
ble that in the present instance they 
might consider the interests of their 
order vitally affected by the preeenee 
among them of so attractive a visitor ■ 
it was certain that when they laid 
their heads together now, and looked 
so grave and solemn, they were sjicak- 
ing of tho Liidy Gladioe. 

“ Hast seen the new guest in the 
garden turret, brother i” 

“ I cannot Bay I have not seen her,” 
replied the chaplain, to whom tho 
question was addressed, “ but not so 
as to look upon her faoe ; not that I 
desire it — she was oloeoly veiled.” 

“ Out upon thee 1” said the senes- 
chal, “ with thine over-prudence 1 I 
look upon her now as though she 
were a member of oar boose, since 
she is pleased to take up her abode 


with us ; one of ourselves, as I may 
say. If our good lord-abbot sees fit 
to admit such into the cloister, it were 
a breach of holy obedience for such 
as thee and me to be scrupulous.” 

“ The lord abbot has indulgence in 
such matters,” eaid Wolfert somewhat 
firmly, for it behoved him to defend 
his superior aa well as himself— “ as 
it is but reasonable he should have, 
seeing that he has to exennse hospi- 
tality to all comers, young or old.^ 

“ Nay, come,” said the seneschal, 
“there have been gentle ladies ad- 
mitted of our fraternity here before 
now ; Dame Margaret of Ladyamede 
took the habit of our order, and died 
in it, if onr records say true.” 

“ Ay, brother, but Dame Margaret 
was a widow of fourscore years at the 
time, and bedridden,” replied the ac- 
curate chaplain. 

“And how know yon, then, good 
brother Wolfert, whether this dose- 
veiled lady be maid, wife, or widow — 
young or old!” 

“ I know that she is the Lady 
Gladice of Willan’s Hope, and that 
she is reported to be passing fair,” 
Baid Wolfert, smiling. 

“ Verily, report saith true in this 
case. I did but catch a side-glance 
at her for a moment ; but— St Mary, 
what eyes die has! Bnt these are 
not matters for us to speak of, 
brother." 

“ Scarcely said the younger monk 
dryly. 

“ But what makes she here !” con- 
tinued the seneschal; “you doubt- 
less will have heard from the lord 
abbot somewhat more than the rest 
of ub,” he added insinuatingly— “ not 
that I would question you touching 
any matters of his confidence.” 

“ I only learn that she takes shel- 
ter here for a while, to avoid an 
unwelcome marriage,” said "Wolfert. 
But he spoke with such an air of im- 
portance, that his companion gave 
him credit for knowing a great deal 
more. 

“Weil,” resumed the other with a 
sigh, “ mark this, now ; she will go 
hence into some house of nuns, and 
endow them with her broad manors 
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— well worth they are, u brother 
Ingulph hu told me (I marvel he 
never said aught of this damiel’i 
beauty !) Her wealth, now,would free 
ua from our debts; and we should 
have the beet right to it, seeing that 
our house has given her ah el ter flint ; 
but to it is — the myncheri« have ever 
the beat of it against os : rich maidens 
go in there, and carry their lands and 
their silver with them ; but for us, 
brother, when a rich man gets sick 
of the world, and casts in his lot 
with us, it is moat commonly not till 
lands and money have both been 
spent" 

Such whispered comments in the 
chapter wero only the prelude to 
graver strictures on the same subject 
elsewhere. Hugh the prior, as he 
walked with some of the brethren 
in the cloister at recreation time, 
cared no longer to conoeal his own 
jealousy and mistrust of the abbot’s 
Late proceedings. He found the 
ready audience which a speaker who 
attacks established authorities will 
alwiws find. 

“I am loth," ho said, “to Bpeak 
aught against him who hears rule 
over us ; but it v^ere a sin in me — 
standing as I do the next in place and 
responsibility— to bo always silent. 
I say nought of the state of our 
finances— though we have heard of 
these pinching straits in the blessed 
Aldred’s time; lmt this abbot is 
making enemies for the house on all 
aides, rather than friouds who might 
help us. He brings that child yon- 
der among us— against my will and 
counsel, as I can call many to wit- 
ness — brings him out of Sir God- 
frey’s house, in the face of all law and 
reason, at the bidding of a hireling 

{ )riest who keeps our own church 
rom us. Who the boy is, or wliat 
the Knight of Ladysmcdo may have 
to do with him, I neither know nor 
seek to know. What are such mat- 
ters to us? But whether Sir God- 
frey knows of it or not (and he will 
be sure to know of it ere long), he is 
plainly angered with us ; for he sends 
down this Sir Nicholas upon us, 
with the king’s rescript — which 
might have been satisfied easily, as 
ye may all guess, by a little skilful 
dealing— as our late father would 
have well known how, Heaven rest 


him I ( I say we hare to thank our 
abbot's negligence for that." 

More than one roioe asaented to so 
satisfactory an explanation. 

" Then mark again,” continued the 
prior; “ there is that runaway 
bondsman of Sir Godfrey’s ; we keep 
him slinking about the abbot’s ken- 
nel, and quarrelling with the scul- 
lions. eating his meat in idleness, in- 
stead of sending him back to his 
master to be chastised, as no doubt 
ho well deserves. He hath brought 
the abbot tidings, forsooth 1 — tidings 
of what, should such as he bring? 
By what right do wo keep bun 
here ?” 

“ By what right, indeed I ” echoed 
one of the monks. 

“ And now— whether it be by evil 
luck or evil counsel. I will not say — 
here comes Six Godfrey's own ward, 
and asks— so says the lord abbot — 
shelterand protection. Against whom, 
or what ? Nay, to that we are not to 
seek an answer. Bat the knight 
himself, I reckon, will come soon 
enough to ask the question ; and wn . 
shall nave to make such answer to it 
as we may.” 

“Nay,” said one of his listeners, 
“but we are Burely bound by our 
rule to give eanctuury for the ask- 
ing, be the cause or the person what 
they may — in this the lord abbot 
may scarce be blamed." 

“Was the abbot bound to carry off 
another man’s child?” rejoined the 
prior, falling back upon his strongest 
position. 

There waa a general murmur in 
the negative ; the defence of tbo 
abbot was plainly not popular. 

“And is the Knight of Lsdys- 
mede likely to brook this, let me ask 
ye ? And if his evil blood be once 
up, and ho come down upon us with 
the strong Land, as is like enough, 
what help have we ? It is not as in 
the old times, mark ye, when our 
house oould muster from its own 
tenants fifty men-at-arms, and I 
know not well how many archers — 
when even within our rate* we had 
men enough to man the outer wall 
passably— we are sorely dipt of our 
wings now. And which of our neigh- 
bours will stir to help us, as in good 
Sir Kainald’s days? Old Sir Ar- 
thur of Ravenswood ? He will come 
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rmdfy enough to eat and drinJc hi* 
fill with u*,t>ut we might be burnt 
or hanged before erer he would ride 
a mile to hinder it We h*d more 
need, I say again, to be making 
Mend* than enemie* in these trou- 
blous time*.” 

The discontent always latent in 
such a commonwealth a* that of Ri- 
vals by wa* fanned into open flame by 
the prior'* harangue. The discipline, 
which had relaxed under the cor- 
rupt rule of the late abbot, would 
have been more effectually restored 
by a sterner and leu forbearing hand 
than that of hi* soooesaor. By 
many among the fraternity hi* 
gentle and temperate sway had been 
but little appreciated; and some 
who had been moct largely indebted 
to hi* kindness, were now the readiest 
to take up the cry against him. Al- 
most in one breath he wa* accused 
of parsimony and extravagance. Tho 
notorious fact of an embarrassed ex- 
chequer was a truth so unpleasant in 
itself and its result*, that the meaner 
■pints among them were delighted 
to find some one on whom to lay 
the blame ; Abbot Aldred had borne 
it (and very deservedly) at the time 
of his death : bat that was long ago, 
and it was pleasanter to hare a liv- 
ing victim ; so it wa* now trans- 
ferred, by the general consent of tho 
grumblora, to Abbot Martin. Men’B 
sins are an inheritance to'their euc- 
oeaaors as well as to their children. 

Loud, however, as were the voices 
of the malcontents while thus en- 
couraged. by the authority of the 
prior, they were awed into sudden 
silence when a messenger from the 
abbot himael£ after due obeisance, 
delivered to that functionary a sum- 
mon* to attend his superior, in an 
hour'* time, in hi* private chamber. 
Prior Hugh himself turned pale ; for 
the conversation had taken a loader 
and freer turn than he had intended, 
and the mo— age from the abbot, 
arriving at that particular .juncture, 
gave ham an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion : it was poaaiblo that some in- 
cautious remark might have been 
reported against him. and though he 
would have little really to fear, from 
the abbot’s well-known lenity, be 
oould have ill borne the humiliation 
of having to answer for hi* misde- 


meanour before the man who— 
authority he had been thus setting 
at nought 

It wa* on no such ground that the 
abbot had required his preaenoe. When 
he reached the chamber in which all 
the chief officer* of the house were 
already assembled, he found the 
abbot seated in hi* chair, graver 
than his wont indeed, but convers- 
ing with the officials near him in a 
more kindly tone even than usual. 
Ho bid them all be seated, and 
taking a document from the hand 
of one of his chaplains, proceeded 
to read it aloud. 

It was a rescript, iaeued under 
Sir Godfrey’s hand as sheriff of the 
county, summoning Martin, abbot of 
Rivebby, to appear within the space 
of three day* at the county hall at 
Huntingdon, there to purge himself 
before a sworn jury of knights in 
certain matters touching the abduc- 
tion of one Giulio an infant in the 
wardship of Sir Godfrey de Burgh, 
against the rights of the said knight 
and the king’s peace. 

The abbot looked round him for a 
moment or two, after he had finished 
reading the document There wa* 
an uncomfortable silence, which he 
himself was the first to break. 

“ I know,” he Baid, with a grave 
sad smile, “that which is in your 
hearts to say. You would tell me 
that some such result I might have 
foreseen, when I consented to receive 
the boy from tho hands of the chaplain. 
Nay, I know it,” he continued, as 
one or two voices murmured a faint 
deprecation of any such feeling — “ I 
know it, and there is truth and jus- 
tice in what you would answer. I 
had counted the oo*t even then ; I 
only prayed that, if evil came of 
it, it might light on me, not on the 
house I govern. And come what 
may of this, if my life or liberty may 
answer for it, I will, so far as in me 
lies, bear the brotherhood harmless. 
When I set forth for Huntingdon — " 

“It is an illegal writ," broke in 
young Wolfert ; “ Sir Godfrey may 
not lawfully implead the lord abbot 
in hi* own court as sheriff." 

“ Might in this case will go far to 
make nght, even were I inclined to 
dispute it," said the superior, calmly ; 
“but I would m lief answer Sir God- 
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frey thus u in any other way, since 
he has learnt that the child was shel- 
tered here. Two things only I am 
careful for : first, that the little lad 
himself shall be kept aafe from those 
who seek him, for the present, and 
for that matter I trust 1 have already 
taken order : the other is. how ye 
may beat keep ycrunelres clear of Sir 
Godfrey’* anger. To you, brother 
Hugh, I commit (a* is your right, 
and os I rqjoioe to do) the guaralnn- 
ship of this house ao long as I ahall 
he abaent from you. It was your 
oounsel from the first that we should 
not hare meddled in this matter.” 

“ It waaj said the prior, coldly. 

“Have I not said ao, brother!” 
said the abbot, his face flushing 
slightly, though the tone was gentle 
still ; “ therefore will you be the 
more free to soothe Six Godfrey’s 
displeasure, if he should seek to visit 
my oflenoe upon the brotherhood. 
In such defence as I may make for 
myBdfj rest satisfied that I will bear 
foil witness that you had no share 
in my counsels.” 

“ This notice is strangely sudden,” 
said the seneschal ; “ the lord abbot 
might reasonably jdaim some days' 
grace.” 

“It is a straining of justice, in- 
deed,” said the abbotj u like all the 
rest ; but I will obey it I set forth 
to-morrow, God willing. The lady 
of Wilian’s Hopo I leave to your 
kindly care ; it will bo but for few 
days that she will bnnlcn your hos- 
pitality, for the lord legate will make 
provision shortly for lior.” 

“We shall scarce be doing a plea- 
sure to Sir Godfrey in this matter 
either,” said the prior ; “ why doth 
not the lady go rather to Ladys- 
mede ; or why not send her straight, 
nnder fitting escort, to my lord of 
Ely, if she go in any danger in these 
quarters 1* 

“ His holiness is now on progress, 
and we know not rightly where to 
light on him.” replied the abbot ; 
“otherwise, that is what the Lady 
Gladioe would meat desire. Am for 
Ladyimede— is it a fitting refuge, 
brother, to your t h i nkin g, for such 
as her T 

Prior Hugh made no reply to this 


question. “I would she had gone 
anywhere rather than to us, as mat- 
ten stand," said he, bluntly. 

“ She went where Heaven directed 
her," returned the abbot “ Woe be 
to ns and to oar house when its 
right of sanctuary is by 

one selfish thought of ours 1 Woe to 
him, be he crowned king or belted 
knight, that seta a foot within these 
walls to question it 1 ” 

“Eight!” said the sacrist, firmly, 
Brother Andrew's approbation was 
■o unusual tliat the rest looked round 
at him with some surprise. Powibly 
it was their silence which had made 
him bo enthusiastic. 

“ I leave the welfare of our house, 
and the honour of Heaven, in yoor 
hands,” continued the abbot, with 
ill-suppresacd emotion : “ I may, it 
is possible. return amongst ye no 
more. I Imre been an unworthy 
rulor— none known it so well as my- 
self— the shortcomings' of a life are 
heavy on me at this hour— yet havo 
I striven, I think, to do the right — 
Lwninui m'uM'ratur / Brethren, 1 
ask your prayers — Jicnedidic I " 

It was tho signal that ho wished 
to be left alone. Ar, one by one, the 
juniors taking premlenco. they made 
thoir reverent obeisanoe Wore they 
left tho chamber, it seemed to some 
of those who looked on him as 
though it was not tho same Abbot 
Martin whom they had known so 
long. They scarcely recognised, in 
the pale uoule face, sad with many 
thoughts, yet wearing a resolved 
expression sterner than its wont, 
tho somewhat indolent and eosy- 
t cm pored superior, nnder whoso nuo 
they had learnt to murmur, because 
they could enjoy that luxury cheaply 
and safely. It struck tho prior and 
the sacrist especially, who wore both 
shrewd men in tboir way, that there 
had been more in Abbot Martin than 

]^e waited until tho last of his 
subordinates had quittod the cham- 
ber, and thenj addressing one of his 
chaplains, sanl^ to him, “ Send the 
yeoman hither.” 

Wolfert withdrew, and in a few 
moments introduced Giaoomo into 
the superior’s presence. 
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The Italian bowed slightly, but 
with marked respect, ai he entered 
Hi* quick perception apprehended 
the abbot’* mood at once. Even in 
their last interview there had been a 
remarkable absence of that sarcastic 
bitternewj, either openly expressed, 
or half- concealed under a mask of 
deferential courtesy, which usually 
marked Giacomo’* intercourse with 


other*. But now, while hi* dark 
eyes looked into the abbot’* face, his 
own wore a strangely-*oftened ex- 
pression ; and when he spoke, it was 
almost in a humbled tone. 

“ You have seen the boy T Baid the 
abbot 

“ I have : he ia well cared for and 
happy ; I have much to thank you 
for on nis acoouut” 

“ Nay, ” replied Abbot Martin, 
‘‘there needs no thanks ; bat if it 
seems to you I have made good 
my promise, I will now claim some- 
what of you in return. I have put a 
faith in your words hitherto, which 
to some might appear but credulous 
folly ; I have surely earned the right 
to know more.” 

“ You have put much faith in me, 
os you say —you have not regretted 
it i asked Giacomo, while Ins eyes 
never left the superior’s face. 

“ No : I believe— I feel, that in 
this you have not deceived me ; his 
eyas— hi* look— hi* voice— are hers— 
of whom you spoke.” 

“ The same deep, tender gnxo — 
the very smile that came so seldom, 
but, when it came, was like a gleam 
of light from paradise — the gentle 
word*, the low thoughtful sigh—" 

“ You knew her weD,” said 

the abbot with emotion ; “ yes, 
there were times when, with that 
child bofore me, I could almost havo 
believed the pagan’s doctrine, that 
spirits do not leave this earth, but 
only change their bodie* 1 " 

“He is the earthly embodiment of 
one who — if our creed, be true — is 
now a saint in heaven. If to wor- 
ship the departed he no idolatry, 
shall we have no patience with those 
who make an idea of that which re- 
present* to them all whioh they ever 
knew of heaven upon this earth t " 


u You have a strange love for this 
child,” said the abbot! “and he— 
though he Is loving and gentle to all 
of us, yet I see well that none can 
take your place in his affection a 
But”— he spoke with an effort, and 
turned his face half aside — “ you are 
not his father ?" 

“ No,” replied Giacomo, quietly ; 
“no— only in my dreams. He has 
never known a father.” 

“ I am not commonly used, if I 
know myself,” said the other after a 
pause, “to ask curious questions; 
but as it may well be that we shall 
hardly meet again, tell me, I beseech 
you, somewhat more of the boy’s par- 
entage, You have stirred already 
in my mind suipiciona which are an 
agony— relieve them by one word, 
or be silent, and I shall know the 
worst.” 

u When you last spoke of her who 
gave him birth,” said the Italian, “ I 
hoard you name dishonour : I for- 
gave it from your lips, because I knew 
what it must, have cost you even to 
imagine it ; still, nut for that rash, 
word, you might have known then 
what you have aakod now. Never 
before, savo by foul lips that shall 
yet purge the slander, was dishonour 
whispered of Giulia UamaldonL” 

“ Heaven bless yon for that assur- 
ance ! and no* -though to me it 
should matter little — what was the 
rest of her history 1 It was reported, 
and I thought it had been true, that 
she had taken the veil T" 

“She went as a novice amongst 
the Mtroellines, but she never took 
the vows ; she became the brido of 
one who — let us say it like men, 
Guy Fitx-Waryn — might have loved 
her — how Bhonld any not love her 1 — 
as truly aa you or I.” 

The abbot had sat down, and 
covered his face with his bands as 
they rested on the lectern before him. 
He was so absorbed in the Italian’s 
story, that he did not even start as 
lie heard the ancient name which he 
had borne in the world without. 

“ Go on !" he said, in a hoarse low 
voice. 

“He died— within, as well as I 
remember, some four short months 
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of their marriage ; aha gave birth to 
tbU boy, and died too. I tu not 


there,” said Giacomo : u before that 
day came, I had already made ship- 
wreck of a life that had lost it* sun- 
ehine • once— twice— a blow had 
fallen on me that crushed all my 
love into bitterness, and I had left 
Genoa an outcast and an apostate. 
Of all the evil that was done and 
suffered within those mouths I hardly 
yet have the tale in Ml : but there 
was falsehood spoken of the dead, 
and wrong done to the living ; 
wrong that had its way for yean — 
that might have its way yet, but 
that the powers that rule this world 
— whoso justioe seems sometimes so 
slow that I scarce wonder men grow 
impatient of its dealings— haa not 
forgotten the evil, and gave them 
into the hands of an Ishmaelite like 
myself. Once more I had something 
to live for, and I live.” 

“ And who ” said the abloti raising 
his head and scanning the Italian h 
features, altered as they were in their 
expression by the long dork locks 
which formed a part of his disguise, 
with a puzzled air of half-remem- 
branoe , — u who are you, whose me- 
mories are so bound up with mine 1 
I cannot call to mind your person, in 
those early days ■ yet we must have 
met in Italy, and often 

“You may or yon may not re- 
member Giufioppe the neophyte of 
Ban Giorgio, the poor cousin of tho 
Marchesa Camaldoni ? His hopeless, 
mad, unspoken passion — thedelicious 
torment which he hugged hi his own 
burning heart, you could never 
know. But I knew you well, the 
gallant English squire whoec name 
was on all ladies lips in Genoa • 
and I knew yon for a rival — jealousy 
has wondrouB eyes— even before you 
or she perhaps gucased it ; and 
hated you, because I felt sure ot 
your success : but it was not so. O 
my lord abbot though we stand 
here now in such different seeming — 
you the peer of earls and prinoea, I 
the apostate monk, tho dependant on 
those I scorn and hate— there is yet 
one memory which sets ns upon com- 
mon ground, and which will hardly 
make ns enemies now. In that eter- 
nal estate, which I most believe in 
because some pure and blessed hap- 


pin eat must have been In store for 
her — there, it is written, there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage. 
There can be no jealousy in our hearts 
now — the death that seems to break 
all bonds, brings near some spirit* 
that life’s warfare set a bar between. 
You were the man whom I onoe 
thought I could most hate — yon are 
the only one to whom, for long and 
miserable years, I have spoken more 
than man commonly speaks to his 
bosom friend.” 

“I do rememW you, now,” said 
the abbot ; “ but I need not say I 
never guessed— how could I guess I — 
that, vowed early to the cloister, yon 
had Bet your thoughts upon a wo- 
man's love.” 

“How docs the plant shoot up- 
wards to the light, bend it down by 
what force you may, clog it with 
what weight you will ? How does 
the lark which you imprison from 
the neat, far from all sights and sounds 
of nature, learn the baedo note which 
ita fellow-nestling flings, high and 
free in tho clondfll Are these in- 
fltincte of lower natures — and haa 
man none ? is tho faculty of loving 
taught, that you can untoach it by 
any rule or gjBtem T 

The abbot was silent. 

“There is that within ns,” con- 
tinued tho Italian, “ which wo can 
no more rulo than we can unmake 
the mould in wliicb wo were creat- 
ed. I do not seek to pry into your 
heart, believe mo, father, if I judge 
of it in gome sort by my own : yon 
have sought rest, and perhaps forget- 
fulnoea, in the cloistered life which I 
found only a temptation and a bond- 
age — yet, unless I be much mis- 
taken, I geo before mo tho same Guy 
Fitz-Waryn still.” 

“Enough of our own matters,” 
said the abbot abruptly ; “ these arc 
but things of the past, of which I 
surely had. not thought to have 
spoken again ; but thia boy — I would 
learn something more of him. How 
comes be here t and wliat has de 
Burgh to do with liim, tint he should 
seek his life, as you b& ve told me 1 ” 

“Tardon me, «aid Giacomo, “if 
I say that it is not wise in you, my 
lord abbot, to seek to learn this as 
yet You have given him a refuge, 
in your charity, as a stranger, not a 
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little to the riik at yens own quiet, 
and that of your boose, sfooc Sir 
Godfrey either know* or shrewdly 
suspects it : it were better, to my 
humble thinking, that - you should 
still be able to avouch, with truth 
and honour, that voa have done so 
without any knowledge of any ques- 
tion of right or wrong that Bet be- 
tween the Knight of Ladyamede and 
thia little Ginho. If I can do little 

to strengthen your hand* in thia 
matter, at leait I will lay or do 
noughtj if I can help it, that may 
be a hindranoe to you Leave the 
Knight of Ladysmede and hi* deal- 
ing* to mu” 

“ I am like to know something of 
hi* dealing* in mine own person ” 
said the superior. u On the third day 
from thi* I am cited to hi* court at 
Huntingdon to clear myself in thi* 
matter. 

“ Ay— is it »r said Giacomo 
quietlv — “ somewhat of this I had 
looked for — I had need then to be 
tho more careful on your account. 
And you my lord abbot — -you pro- 
pose to ODey thi* summons f” 

“Yea; though I count it illegal, 
and though I look for little justice 
at such hand*,” said Abbot Martin 
bitterly : 44 if this boy be no child of 
Sir Godfrey’s — a* at first I feared lie 
wai — and if he go in any peril from 
him, aa you have assured me, I will 
keep him from hi* hands, with 
Heaven’s grace, by all tho moans I 
may. But I cannot boo what may 
follow, and do not care to look too 
closely. If I return not hither 
safely from Huntingdon, I leave 
with you this ring” — he drew the 
signet, from hi* finger— “use it a* 
before ; Gaston will obey it, and do 


your hidfting ** he would min*- A* 
oonoera* the boy’* disposal, to* 
must act for the present as seems beat 
to yourself — should we meet again 
soon, I will advise with you there- 
upon.” 

“ It shall hardly fall that we meet 
next at Huntingdon,” said Giacomo ; 
“ Sir Godfrey may chance to see 
some in his oourt whom he has not 
cited. God speed you, my lord abbot 1 
though from such lips as mine, a true 
word shall not harm you— God speed 
you, Guy Fitx-Waryn, for your kind- 
ness towards the living and the dead ! " 

The Italian’s tone was reverent 
and earnest, and his voioe trembled 
as he uttered the last words. 

“Methinks I am not so rich in 
friends,” replied the abbot, “ as that 
I can afford to cast from me any 
man’s good wishes. Fare you well ; 
I shall go hence with a lighter heart, 
since your words thia evening have 
lifted one weight from it. God be with 
you, brother ! you have been sorely 
tried, but yon were surely made for 
nobler usee than you have put upon 
yourself.” 

“ I had surely something noble in 
mo once — for I loved her!" He 
turned and left the chamber. True 
to his appointment with old Warcn- 
ger, he reached the Tower again as 
the evening was closing in. Once 
more Isola left it* hospitable shelter, 
to seek, as Dame El fluid thought, a 
securer retreat with the good abbess 
of MichamitodT ; but Giacomo turn- 
ed aside before they reached the 
mynchery, and riding on for some 
hour* through the darkness, they 
rested at last for the night at a 
roadside hostelry far on thoir way 
towards Huntingdon. 
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CAPTAIN J. H. flpnus’s DISOOVIBY OT THI VICTORIA NYANZA T.itl, 
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MTUBK fEOM THE KT1HIA, 

6iA AnguU 1858. — A* no farther 
information about the lake could be 


gained, I bade Mahay a and the Shaykh 
adieu, leaving as a token of recol- 
lection one shukka Amerikan for 
the former, one dhoti kin iki for his 
wife, and n fundo of beads for the 
poor Arab, and retraced my atop* 
by a double march back to UkumoL 
Whilst pawing alongside the archi- 
pelago, I shot two geese and a crested 
crane. What a pity it seemed I could 
not pluck the fruit almost within my 
grasp ! Had I had but a little more 
ti me, and a few loads of beads, I could 
with case have crossed the Line, and 
settled every question which we had 
come all this distance to ascertain. 
Indeed, to perform that work, nobody 
could have started under more advan- 
tageous circumstances than were then 
within my power, all hands being 
in fir* t- rate condition and health, and. 
all in the right temper for it. But 
now a new and expensive expedition 
must be formed, for the capabilities 
of the country on the eastern flank 
of the Mountains of the Moon and 
along the western shores of the 
Nyanxa, are so notoriously groat that 
it is worthy of serious attention. 
My reluctance to return may be 
easier imagined than described, I 
felt as ranch tantalised as the un- 
happy Tantalus must have been 
when nnsncceaaful in his bobbings 
for cherriea in the cherry-orchard, 
and as much grieved as any mother 
would be at losing her first-born, 
and resolved and planned forthwith 
to do everything that lay in my 
power to visit the lake again. 

7fA. — We made a march of fourteen 
miles, pasting our second station in 
Urima by two miles, partly to avoid 
the chief of that village, a testy, 
rude, and disagreeable man, who, on 
the last occasion, inhospitably tried 
to turn us out of a hut in hi* vil- 
lage, because we would not submit 
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to his impudent demand of a cloth 
for the accommodation — a proceed- 
ing quite at variance with anything 
we had mot in oar former receptions, 
and we resisted the imposition with 
pertinacity equal to his own. Besides 
this, by coming on the little extra 
distance, we amved at the best and 
cheapest place for purchasing cows 
and iembiet. 

8 th. — Halt. I purchased two jem- 
bies for ono shukka Amerikan, but 
oould not come to any terms with 
these grasping savages about their 
oows, although their country teems 
with them, and tliey are sold at won- 
derfully cnoaj) prices to ordinary 
traders. They would not sell to 
me unless I gave double value for 
them. The Fanna of this country 
is moat disappointing. Nearly all the 
animals that exist here are abo to be 
found in the south oE Africa, where 
they range in far greater numbers. 
But then wo must remember that a 
caravan route usually takes the more 
fertile and populous tracks, and that 
many animals might be found in the 
reoesaes of the forests not far off, al- 
though there aro so few on the line. 
The elephants are finer here than in 
any part of the world, and have been 
known, I hear, to carry tuaks exceed- 
ing 500 lb. the pair in weight. Tho 
principal wild animals bosidcs these 
are the lion, leopard, hyena, fox, pig, 

S rufFalo, gnu, kudu, hartobeest, 
steinboc, and the little mado- 
Sultana gszella. The giraffe, 
zebra, quagga, rhinoceros, and hippo- 
potamus are all common. The game- 
birds are the bustard jflorikan. Guinea- 
fowl, partridge, quail, snipe, various 
geeae and ducks, and a very dark- 
ooloured rock-pigeon or sand-grouse. 
The birda iu general have very tamo 
plumage, and are much more scarce, 
generally speaking, than one find* in 
most other countries. 

The traveller on entering these 
2 o 
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agricultural district* meet* with a 
treatment quite oppoaite to what he 
doee from the pastoral tribes, such, 
for instance, u the SomaL, Gal Us, 
Masai, Ac. Ac. Here they at once 
hail his advent as a matter of good 
omen, or the precursor of good for- 
tune, and allow him to do and see 
whatever he likes. They desire his 
settling amongst them,appreciate the 
benefits of commerce ana civiliaaticn, 
and are not suspicious, like the plun- 
dering pastorals, of every one coming 
with evil intentions towards them. 
The Somal, about as bad a lot as any 
amongst the roveri, will not admit a 
stranger into their country, unless ac- 
companied by one of their tribe, who 
becomes answerablo fortho traveller’s 
actions, and even with this passport 
he is watched with the eyes of Argm 
Every strange act committed by him, 
no matter now simple, absurd, or 
trifling, is at once debated about in 
council, and always ends to Viator's 
disadvantage. They add to every- 
thing they Boe or hear, by conjuring 
up the most ridiculous phantoms ; and 
the more ridiculous they are, the more 
firmly do they at last believe in them 
themBclves. The worse their grounds 
ure, the more jealously do they guard 
ugninst anyltody’s seeing them ; and 
woe betide any one who should fre- 
quent any particular spot too often : 
ho is at once sot down as designing a 
plot against it. to fortify the place and 
take it from them j this idea is their 
greatest bugbear. Among that tribe 
blood shed by any means — by the 
stoalthy knifeor in fW fight— is deem- 
ed meritorious and an act of heroism. 
No ono is ever sure of his life unless 
he has force to carry him through, or 
can rely on the chief of the clan as 
his pillar of safety. This latter plan 
is probably the safer one, for, as the 
old adage goes, “ there is honesty 
amongst thieve* so with these 
savages it is a matter of imports 
anoe to their honour and dignity, ac- 
cording to their quaint notions of 
rectitude, to protect their trust to 
their utmost ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, were that trust not reposed in 
them, they would feel justified in 
taking any liberties, or act in oppo- 
sition to any of those general laws 
which guide the oonduot of civilised 
men. 


I would not, however, desire the 
African agricultural people to be con- 
sidered models of perfection. Indi- 
vidually, or in small bodies, the man 
of them are very far from being so, 
for they would commit any excesses 
without the slightest feelingB of com- 
punction. The fear of retribution 
alone keeps their hands from blood 
and plunder. The chiefs and prin- 
cipal men, if they have no higher 
motives, keep their different tribes 
in order, and do Dot molest travel- 
lers without good cause, or from 
provocation, as they know that pro- 
tecting the traveller is the only way 
in which they can keep up that 
connection with the commerce of the 
coast which they all bo much covet. 
It may be worthy of remark that I 
havealwaysfoundthelighter-coloured 
savages more boisterous and warlike 
than those of a dingier hue. The 
ruddy black, fleshy-iookiDg Waxa- 
ramoa and Wagogoe are much lighter 
in colour than any of the other tribes, 
and oertainly have a far superior, 
more manly and warlike independent 
Bpirit and bearing than uny of the 
others. 

OfA — Wo started early, mid 
crossed the Jordans by a terry at 
a place lower down than on the 
first occasion. After leaving the 
low land, wo rose up to the higher 
ground where we had first gained 
a sight of the Nyanxa’s waters, and 
now took onr final view. To my- 
self the parting with it was a mat- 
ter of great regret but I believe 
I was the sole sufferer from dis- 
appointment in being obliged to go 
south, when all my thoughts or cares 
were in the north. But this feeling 
was much alleviated by seeing the 
happy, contented, family state to 
which the whole caravan luul at 
length arrived. Going homo ha* 
the same attraction with these black 
people that it has with schoolboys. 
The Belooches have long since be- 
haved to admiration, and now even 
the lazy Pagaxia, since completing 
their traffic, have lighter hearts, ana 
begin to feel a freshness dawn upon 
them. We soon entered our old vil- 
lage in Nora, having completed four- 
teen miles. Here the chief, who had 
travelled up the western shore of the 
Ny&nxa, assured me that canoes like 
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the Tanganyika one* were uaed by 
the natives, and were made from 
large tree* which grew on the moon- 
tain - elopes overlooking the lake. 
The disagreeable- mannered Waauk- 
nmas (or north men) are now left 
behind ; their mode of articulation 
is most painful to the civilised 
ear. Each word uttered seems to 
begin with a T*hu or Th^ pro- 
ducing a sound like tlrnt of spit- 
ting sharply at an offensive object. 
Any stranger with his back turned 
would fancy himself insulted by the 
speaker. The country throughout ia 
well stocked with cattle, and bullocks 
are cheap, two dhotis, equal to four 
dollars, being the price of a mode- 
rate-sized aminal ; but milch cowb are 
dear in consequence of the great de- 
mand for sour curd. Sheep and goats 
sell according to their skins : a large 
one is preferred to a shukka, equal 
to one dollar ; hut a dhoti, the proper 
price of three small goats, is scarcely 
the value of the largest.. The bane 
of this people is their covetous- 
ness. They do not object to sell 
cheaply to a j>oor man, yet they 
hang back at the sight of much 
cloth, and price their stock, not at 
its value, but at what they wont, or 
think they may get, obwtinatcly abid- 
ing by their decision to the last 
Cuttle aru driven from this to Un- 
yanyembh, and consequently must be 
cheaper here than in those more 
southern parts, still I could not pur- 
chase them so well: indeed,a traveller 
can never expect to buy at a reason- 
able rate in a land where every man 
is a sultan, and his but a castle ; 
where no laws regulate the market, 
and every proprietor is grasping. 
Bombay suggests that to buy cattle 
cheap from the Washenxi (savages), 
you should give them plenty of time 
to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the transaction, for 
their minds are not capable of arriv- 
ing at a rapid conclusion ; but friend 
Bombay forgets that, whilst waiting 
to beat them down a cloth or two, 
four or five are consumed by the 
caravan in that waiting. The wo- 
men, especially the younger ones, 
are miserably clad here : a fringe, 
like the thong kilt of the Nubian 
maidens, made of aloe fibres, with a 
single white bead it tho end of each 


string, is the general wear : it is sus- 
pended by a strap tied round the 
waist Hanging over the belly, it oo- 
rera abou t a foot of < /round in breadth, 
but not more than seven or eight 
inches in depth. The fibrooa strings, 
white by nature, soon turn black, and 
look like India-rubber, the effect of 
butter first rubbed in, and then con- 
stant friction on the grimy peisom 
Tho dingling, waving motion of this 
strauge appendage, as the wearer 
moves along, reminded me of the 
common fly-ptiuler sometimes at- 
tached to horses’ head-stalls. Amongst 
a crowd of fifty or sixty people, not 
more than two or three have a cloth 
of native make, and rarely one of 
foreign manufacture ia to bo seen. 
Some women have stood before me 
in the very primitive eoatomo of a 
bunch of leafy twigs. 

But far worso clad than these are 
tho Watatum, a tribe living to tho 
eastward, and the Watuto. living 
to tho westward of this place, to 
whose absolute nakedness I will draw 
your attention, becauso a ridiculous 
opinion prevails that man, by natu- 
ral impulse, as was tho case with 
our ongiDal progenitors Adam and 
Eve, eutertainB an innate scueo of 
shame from the exposure of his 
person. 

Of the first mentioned, the Wuta- 
tura, a peoplo living a little to the 
northward of Turn f/oc map), I have 
only seen a few males, and they were 
stark nnkedj and adhered to tho 
ancient Jewish rite, which is tho 
more remarkable, as they are the 
only natives that I am aware of who 
indulge in this practice, and none are 
Mussulmans. The WataturuB de- 
spise any one who is weak enough 
to cover his person, considering that 
ho does so only to couccal his natu- 
ral im perfections. Their women are 
currently reported to be as naked as 
the men, but I did not see uny of 
them, and cannot vouch for it. 

Of the Watuta tribe, the second 
mentioned, who live a little to tke 
westward of Msene (see map), these 
savages are said to be all but naked 
also only wearing a cylinder, or a 
piece of hollow bamboo. This is a 
second living example, though I have 
no doubt there are many more in 
Africa, antagonistic to the received 
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opinion, which hold* that min ii 
possessed of an inherent tense of 
modesty, and that, from some normal , 
yet incomprehensible, action on hi* 
mind, he is indnoed to cover up cer- 
tain portion* of his body. 

Until India, or rather Bombay, 
export* cheap and strong cloths 
for the Zanubor market, and out- 
bid* the American sheeting now in 
common use throughout the moat 
of the interior, this will be the na- 
tional costume. It is to be hoped 
that India, when once aroused to the 
advantages of dealing more exten- 
sively with this oo un try, will never 
lose sight of the fact that the negro a* 
well as more enlightened man can 
detect the difference between good 
and poor stuffs ; that the nation which 
makes the strongest stuff* will be 
considered to be the honestest, *nd 
the more lasting tho material, the 
more readily it will bo taken. In 
sending cloths great care should 
be taken that every piece be of 
the same Ieugth, and always even- 
ly divisible by cubits, or eighteen- 
inch measure. If the Lion and the 
Unicorn, figuring on the outside of 
each piece — Tbfin or Gora, as it is call- 
ed respectively In India and Africa 
— were security of it* being Eng- 
lish manufacture, and, by being so, 
sure to be of uniform quality and 
sire, much respect would oe given to 
it ; and “ Shukka Angl&i” (English 
shukka) would soon take tho place of 
“ Amerikan," which are by different 
mills, and aro different lengths and 
qualities. The only reason for the 
negro taking * lame goat-skin in pre- 
ference to a shukka, is because it is 
stronger. 

On coming here I had the misfor- 
tune to mako my donkey over to 
Bombay, to save his foot, which hod 
been galled by too constant walking; 
for though unable to ride, he was too 
proud to say nay, and was therefore 
placed upon it, whilst carrying the 
gun devoted to his charge, Captain 
Burton’* smooth elephant, Now 
Bombay rode much after the fashion 
of a sailor, trusting more to balanoe 
and good-look than skill in sticking 
on * and the consequence was, that 
with the first sidestep the donkey 
made he came to the ground an awk- 
ward cropper, falling heavily on the 


small of the stock of the gun, which 
snapped short off, and was irredeem- 
ably damaged. At first I rated him 
heartily, for this was the second of 
Captain Burton’s guns which had been 
damaged in my hands. I then told 
Bombay of the dreumstanoea which 
led to the accident to the first gun. 
It was done whilst hippopotamus- 
shooting on the coast rivers opposite 
to Zanzibar ; and as Bombay had a 
little experience in that way to relate, 
we had long yarns about such sport, 
which served to improve our Hindoo- 
stani (the language I always con- 
versed with him in), as well as to 
divert, our useless yet unavoidable 
feeling* of regret at the accident, and 
also killed time. 

One day, when on the Tanga river, 
near its mouth, I was busily engaged 
teasing hippopotami, with one man, 
a polesman, in a very small canoe, 
juet capable of carrying what it had 
on board, myself in the bows, with 
my 4-bore Bliasett in hand, while 
Captain Burton’s monster elephant- 
gun, a double-barrelled G-bore, weigh- 
ing, I believe, 20 lb, was lying at the 
stem iu the poler’s charge. 

The river was a tidal one, of no 
great breadth, and the margin was 
covered by a thick growth of the man- 
grove shrub, on the boughs of which 
the aharp-edged shells of the tree- 
oyster stuck in strings and clusters 
iu great numbers. The best time 
to catch the hippopotamus is when 
the tide is out and the banks are 
bared, for then you find him wal- 
lowing in the mud or basking on 
the sand (when there is any), like 
jungle hog, and with m well-di- 
rected shot on the ear, or anywhere 
about the brain- pan, you have a 
good ebanoe of securing him. I espe- 
cially mention this, as it is quite 
labour in vain, in place* where the 
water is. deep, to fire at theee ani- 
mals, unless you can kill them out- 
right, as they dive under like a water- 
rat, and are never seen more if they 
are only wounded. I, like most raw 
hands at this particular kind of sport, 
began in a very different way from 
what, I think, a more experienced 
hunter would have done, by chasing 
them in the water, and firing at th ear- 
head* whenever they appeared above 
it ; and even fired sings about their eyes 
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nod ear*, in hope* that I might irri- 
tate them wfficienUy to make them 
charge the canoe. This tearing dodge 
proved pretty wicceeafu], for when the 
tide had run clean out, only pool* and 
reaches, connecting by shallow run- 
nels the volume of the natural stream, 
remained for the hippopotami to»port 
about in; and my manoeuvring in 
those confined place* became so 
irritating;, that a large female came 
rapidly undei water to the item 
of tho canoe, and gave it «uch a 
sudden and violent cant with her 
head or wither*, that that end of the 
vessel shot up in the air, and sent me 
sprawling on my bock, with my leg* 
forced up by the Beat— a bar of wood 
—at right angles to rny body; whilst 
the poler ana the big double gun 
were driven liko a paiT of shuttle- 
cocks, dying right and left of the 
canoe high up into tho air. The 
gun on one side fell plump into the 
middle of the stream, and the man 
on the other dropped, poht first, on 
to the hippopotamus's oack, but r»- 
idly scrambled back into the canoe, 
he hippopotamus then, as is these 
animals' wont, renewed the attack, 
but 1 was ready to receive her, and 
as she came robing porpoise-fashion 
close by the side of tne canoo, I fixed 


Kaol^, I chased a herd of hippo- 
potami in deep water, till one of 
the lot, coming aa usual from below, 
drove a tusk clean through the boat 
with such force that he partially 
hoisted her out of the water ; but 
the brute did no further damage, for 
I kept him off by making the men 
iplaah their oara rapidly whilst mak- 
ing for tho Bhore, where we just ar- 
rived in time to save ourselves from 
sinking. 

The day previous to thi* adven- 
ture, I bagged a flue young male 
hippopotamus close to this Bpot, by 
hitting him on the ear when itanaing 
in shallow water. Tho ivory of these 
animals is more prised than that of 
the elephant, and, in conaeqnenoe of 
the euporior hardness of its enamel, 
it is in great requisition with the 
dentist. 

Hippopotami ore found all down 
this coast in very great number*, but 
especially in the delta* of tho rivers, 
or up the streams themselves, and 
afford an easy, remunerative, and 
pleasant sport to nny man who is 
not addicted to much hard exercise. 
The Panjani, Kinguni, and LufVji 
rivers are full of them, as well as oil 
tho other minor feeders to the Bea 
along that const. If these animal* 


a quarter of a pound of lead, backed 
by four drams of powder, into the 
middle of her back, the muzzle of tho 
rifle almost touching it. She then 
sank, and I never saw her more ; but 
the gun (after lying on tho sandy botr- 
tom the whole of tnat night), I man- 
aged, by the aid of several divers, to 
find on tho following day. 

Bombay says that on one occasion, 
when coming down the Pangani river 
in a canoe with several other men, 
an irritated hippopotamus charged 
and upaet it, upon which he and all 
bis friends dived under water and 
then awam to the shore, leaving the 
hippopotamus to vent hi* rage on 
the shell of the canoe, which he 
moat spitefully stuck to. This, he 
assure* me, is the proper way to 
dodge a hippopotamus, and escape 
the danger of a bite from him. On 
another occasion, when I was hippo- 
potamus-hunting in one of the boat* 
belonging to a large frigate, the pro- 
perty of Sultan Majid of Zanzibar, 
in an inlet of the sea close to 


happen to be killed in places bo far 
distant from tho sea that tho tidal 
waters have not power to draw them 
out to the occAn depths, their bodies 
will be found, when inflated with gas, 
after decomposition, floating on the 
surface of tne water a day or two 
afterwards, and can easily bo socured 
by the sportsman, if ho be vigilant 
enough to take them before the 
hungry watchful savages come and 
secure them, to damp tneir rapacious 
appetites. Mussulmans will even eat 
these amphibious creatures without 
cutting their throats, looking on thorn 
as cold-blooded animals, created in the 
same manner hs fish. 

The following day, 10th August, we 
made a halt to try our fortune again 
iu purchasing cows, but failed aa 
usual ; so the following morning we 
decamped at dawn, and marched 
thirteen miles to our original station 
in southern Nera. Here I purchased 
four goats for one dhoti Ameriltan, 
the beat bargain I ever mule. Thun- 
der bad rumbled, and clouds overcast 
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the skies for two day* ; sad this day 
a delicious cooling shower fell The 
people said it was the little rains — 
chota barsiL, a a we call It in India 
— erpected yearly at this time, as 
the precursor of the later great falls. 
As Beedi Bombay was very inqui- 
sitive to-day about the origin of 
Seedis, his caste, and as he wished to 
know by what law of nature 1 
accounted for their cruel destiny 
in being tho slaves of all men, I 
related the history of Noah, and the 
disposition of his sons on the fuoe of 
the globe; and showed him that he 
was of the black or Hametic stock, 
and by the oommon order of nature, 
th.^y. being the weakest., had to sue- 
onino to their superiors, the Japhetic 
and Semitic branches of the family ; 
and, moreover, they were likely to 
remain so subject until such time 
as the state of man, soaring far 
above the beast, would be imbued 
by a better sense of sympathy and 
good feeling, and would then leave 
all such ungenerous appliances of 
superior force to the brute alone. 
Bombay, on being created a Mussul- 
man by his Aran master, had been 
taught a very different way of ac- 
counting for the degradation of 
his race, and narrated his story ns 
follows: “Tho Aral* Bay that Ma- 
homet, whilst on the road from Me- 
dina to Mecca, one day happened to 
seo a widow woman sitting Wore her 
house, and asked her how she and her 
three sons were ; upon which tho 
troubled woman (for she h.id conceal- 
ed oneof her sons onsocing Mahomet's 
approach, lest he, as is customary 
whon there are three males of a fa- 
mily present, should seize one ami 
make him do porterage) said, ‘Very 
well ; bnt I’ve only two bocb ’ Ma- 
homet, hearing this, said to the wo- 
man reprovingly : ‘ Woman, thou 
liest ; thou hast three sons, and for 
trying to conceal this matter from me, 
henceforth remember that this is my 
decree— that the two boys which 
thou hast not concealed shall multi- 
ply and prosper, have fair faces, be- 
come wealthy, and reign lords over 
all the earth ; but the progeny of your 
third sou shall, in consequence of 



will be sold in the market like cattle 


and remain in perpetual servitude to 
the descendant* of the other two.’* 
I2tk — We returned to our former 
quarters, the village of Sakwi ; but 
I did not enjoy such repose as on 
the former visit, for the people were 
in their cape, and, nolm* volmt, per- 
sisted in entering my hut Some- 
times I rose and drove them out^ at 
other times I turned round and feign- 
ed to rioep ; but these mancnuvree 
were of no avail; still they poured id, 
and one old man, more impudent than 
the rest, understanding the trick, 
Belted my pillow by the end, and, 
tagging at it *8 a dog pulls at a 
quarter of horse, roused me with 
lend impatient “Whu-hu” and “Hi, 
Hi's,” until at last, out of patience, I 
scut my boots whirling at his head. 
This cleared the room, but only fora 
moment : the boisterous, impudent 
crowd, true to savage nature, enjoying 
the annoyance they had occasioned) 
returned exultingly, with shouts ana 
grins, in double numbers. The Be- 
hioches then interfered, and, in their 
real to keep order, irritated some 
drunkards, who at once became 
pugnacious. On seeing the excited 
state of these drunkards, bawling 
and stopping about in long, sod- 
den, ana rapid strides, with brand- 
ished apears and agitated bows, en- 
deavouring to exasperate the rest 
of the mob against us, I rose, 
and going out before them, said 
that I came forth for their satis- 
faction, and ihat they might now 
stand and gaze as long as they 
liked ; but I hoped as soon astheirlegs 
und arms were tired that they would 
dejiart in ponce. The words acted with 
magi cal effect upon them ; they urgent- 
ly requested me to retire again, but 
finding that I did not, they took 
themselves homewards. The Bultan 
arrived late in the evening, he said 
from a long distance, on purpose to 
see me, ami was very importunate in 
his desire for my halting a day. Aa 
I bad paid all the other sultans the 
compliment of a visit, he should con- 
sider it a slight if I did not stay a 
little while with him. On the occa- 
sion of my passing northwards he 
had been absent, and could not enter- 
tain me ; so I must now accept a bul- 
lock, which he would send for on the 
morrow. A long debate ensued, which 
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ended by mj giving him om shukk* 
AmerikaiL, and one dhoti kiniki, 

lfUA— Travelling through the Kin- 
do Wildeme* to-day, the Beloochea 
▼ere very much excited at the quan- 
tity of game they uv ; but though 
they tried their best, they did not 
succeed in killing nay. Troops of 
tebras, the quagga and giraffe, some 
varieties of antelopes roaming about 
in large herds, a buffalo and one ostrioh , 
were the chief visible tenants of this 
wild. We saw the fre*h print* of avery 
large elephant ; and I nave no doubt 
that by any sportainan, if he had but 
leisure to learn their haunts and vi- 
tcring-plaoes, a good account might 
be made of them— bat one and all are 
wild in the extreme. Oatrich feathers 
bedeck the frizzly polls of many men 
and women, but no one has ever 
heard of any having been killed or 
snared by huntsmen. These orna- 
ments, as welL os the many skull* 
and skins seen in every house, are 
said to l>e found lying about in 
places where the aninuuB have died 
a natural death. 

14 M.— We left, as wedid yoeterday, 
an hour iH'fore dawn, and crossed the 
second broad wilderness to Kali am a. 
At 9 a j*. 1 called the usual halt to 
eat my rural breakfast of cold fowl, 
■our curd, cakes, and eggs, in a vil- 
lage on the south border of the de- 
sert. As the houses were devoid of 
all household commodities, I asked 
the people stopping there to tend 
the fields to explaiu the reason, and 
learnt that their fear of the plun- 
dering Wamandas was such tliat 
they only carac there dnriDg the day 
to look after their crone, ana at night 
they retired to some distant place of 
safe retreat in thejnngles, where they 
stored oil their goods and chattels. 
These people, in time of war, thu* 
patting everything uBcful out of the 
way of the forager’s prying eyes, it 
is very seldom that Wood is spilt 
This country being Hill of sweet 
springs, accounts for the denseness 
of the population and numberless 
herds of cattle. To look upon its 
resources, one is struck with amaze- 
ment at the waste of the world : 
if instead of this district being in 
the hands of its present owners, 
it were ruled by a few aoarc« of 


Europeans, what an entire revolution 
a few years would bring forth I An 
extenaive market would be opened 
to the world, the present nakedneat 
of the land would have a covering, 
and industry and commeroe would 
clear the way for civilisation and en- 
lightenment. At present the natural 
inert laziness ana ignomnoe < f the 
people is their own and their oonn- 
try’s bona They are all totally un- 
aware of the treasures at their feet. 
This dreadful sloth is in part en- 
gendered by the excessive bounty of 
the land in its natural state; by the 
little want of clothes or other luxu- 
ries, in consequonoe of the congenial 
temperature ; and from the people 
having no higher object in view than 
tho first coming nunl. and no other 
atimnlus to exertion by example or 
anything else. Thus they are. both 
morally and physically, iittlo better 
than brutes, and ns yet there i» no 
letter prospect iu store for them. 
Tho climate is a |»aradox qnito be- 
yond my Bolving, unless the numer- 
ous and severe maladies that we all 
suffered from, during the first eight 
months of our explorations, nmy 1)0 
attributed to too much exposure; 
and even that does not solve tho pro- 
blem. To all appearance, the wholo 
of the country to tho westward of 
the east-const range is high, dry, 
and healthy. No unpleasant exhal- 
ations pollute the atmosphere ; there 
are no extremes of temperature ; the 
air is neither too hot nor too oold ; 
and a little care in lintting, dressing, 
and diet should obviate any evil ef- 
fects of exposure. Springs of good 
water, and wholesomo food, ore every- 
where obtainable. Flies and mu«- 
quitos. tho great Indian pests, are 
scarcely known, and the tsetse of 
tho son th nowhere exists. Duringtho 
journey northwards, I always littered 
down in a hut at night* but the 
ticks bit me so hard, and the anxiety 
to catch stars between the con- 
stantly-fleeting clouds, to take their 
altitudes, perhafiB preying on my 
mind, kept me many whole nights 
consecutively without obtaining even 
as much as one wink of sleep, a 
state of things I had onoe before 
suffered from. But there really waa 
no assignable cause for this, unle** 
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weakness or feveriahnsas oould create 
wakefiolneaa, and then it would seem 
surprising that eves during the day, 
*r after much fatigue, I rarely felt 
the alighteat inclination to eloae my 
eyea. Now, on returning, without 
anything to excite the mind, and 
haring always pitched the tent at 
night, I enjoyed cooler nights and 
perfect reat. Of diaeaaea, the more 
common are remittent and inter- 
mittent fevers, and these are the 
most important onea to avoid, since 
they bring ao many bad effects 
after them. In the flnt place, they 
attack the brain, and often de- 
prive one of one's sense*. Then there 
u no rallying from the weakness they 
produce. A little attack, which one 
woold only laugh at in India, pros- 
trate* you for a week or more, and 
this weakness brings on other dis- 
orders : cramp, for instance, of the 
most painful kind, very often followa 
When lying in bed, my toe* have 
sometime* curled round and looked 
me in the face ; at other times, when 
I have put my hand behind my 
hack, it has stuck there until, with 
the other hand, I have Beieed the con- 
tracted muscles, and wanned the 
part affected with the natural heat, 
till, relaxation taking place, I was 
able to get it back. Another nasty 
thing i» the blindness which I have 
already described, and which attack- 
ed another of our party in a manner 
exactly similar to my complaint. He, 
like myself, left Africa with a misty 
veil floating before his eyes. 

There arc other dieorders, but so 
foreign to my experience that I 
dare not venture to describe them. 
For as doctors disagree about the 

f obable causes of their appearance, 
most likely would only mislead if 
I tried to account for them. How- 
ever, I think I may safely ray they 
emanate from general deoility, pro- 
duced by the much-to-be-droaded 
fevers. 

1«A— The caravan broke ground 
at 4 p.m., and, completing the princi- 
pal rigzag made to avoid wars, ar- 
rived at Senagongo. Kanoni, fol- 
lowed by a host of men, women, and 
children, advanced to meet the carw- 
van, all roariogly intoxicated with 
joy, and lavishing greetings of wel- 
come, with showers of u Yam bo, 


Yam bo Sana* M (* How are you 1” 
and, “Very well, I hope?*) which 
we as warmly returned : the shak- 
ings of hands were past number, 
and the Belooehea and Bombay 
could scarcely be seen moving 
under the hot embraces and sharp 
kisses of admiring damsels. When 
recovered from me shock of this 
great outburst of feelings, Kanoni 
begged me to fire a few shots^ to 
apprise his enemies, and especially 
his big brother, of the Honours 
paid him. No time was lost : I no 
sooner gave the order than ban£, 
bang went every one of the escort ■ 

a and the excited crowd, immo- 
y seeing a supposed antagonist 
in the foreground, rushed madly after 
him. Then spears were flourished, 
thrust, stabbed ? and withdrawn ; 
arrows were pointed, huge shields 
protected black bodies, sticks and 
stones flew like hail ; then there was 
a slight retreat, then another advance 
—dancing to one ride, then to the 
other— jumping and prancing on the 
same ground, with bodies swaying 
here and bodies swaying there, until 
at length the whole foreground w*i 
a mass of moving objects, all springs 
and hops, like an army of frogs, 
after the first burst of rain, ad- 
vancing to a pond : then again the 
guns went off, giving a fresh impulse 
to the exciting exercise. Their great 
principle in warfare appears to be, 
that no one should be still. At each 
report of the guns, fresh enemies 
were disco verea retreating, and the 
number* of their slain were quite 
surprising. These, as they dropped, 
were, with highly dramatic action, 
severally and immediately trampled 
down and knelt upon, and hacked 
and chopped repeatedly with knives, 
whilat the riayer continued showing 
his savage wrath by worrying his 
supposed victim with all the angry 
energy that dogs display when fight- 
ing. Thi» triumphal entry over, 
Kanoni led us into his boms, and 
treated ns with sour curd. Then, 
at my request, he araembled his 
principal men and greatest travel- 
lers to debate upon the Nyansa. 
One old man, shrivelled by age, 
stated that he had travelled up the 
western shores of the Nyanra two 
moon* (sixty days) consecutively, 
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had pawed beyond Karagwah into a 
ooontry where coffee grow* abun- 
dantly, and if called Moany6. He 
described the ahrub as standing be- 
tween two and three feet high, hiv- 
ing the stem nearly naked, bat much 
branched above; it grown in large 
plantations and forme the principal 
article of food. The people do not 
boil and drink it a* we do, bat pul- 
verise and form it into porridge or 
cakes. They alio eat the berry raw, 
with iU husk on. The Arab# are 
veir fond of eating these berries raw, 
and have often given ua some. They 
brie g them down from Ugan da, where, 
for a pennyworth of beads, a id an 
can have his fill. When near these 
coffee plantations, he (our informer) 
visited an island on the lake, called 
Kitdri, oocupied by the Watiri, a 
naked lot of being*, who subsist 
almost entirely on fish and coffee. 
The Watiria go about in large 
canoes like the Tanganyika ones; 
but the sea - travelling, he eaye, 
ia very dangerous. In describing 
the boisterous nature of the lake, he 
made a rumbling, gurgling noise in 
his throat, which he increased and 
diversified by pulling and tapping 
at the skin covering the apple, and 
by puffing and blowing with great 
vehemence indicated extraordinary 
rough n cm of the element*. The sea 
itself, he said, waa boundless Kanoni 
now told mo that the Muingira river 
lies one day’s journey N.N.W. of this, 
and drains the western side of the 
Msulala district into the soutJiem 
end of the Nyanza creek. It ia 
therefore evident that those exten- 
sive lays in the Nindo and 8alaw6 
districts which we crossed extend 
down to this river, which accounts for 
there being so many wild animals 
there : water being such an attrac- 
tive otyect in these hot clime*, all 
animals group round it Kanoni is 
a dark, square, heavy-built man, very 
fond of imbibing pombe, and. like 
many tipplera, overflowing witn hu- 
man kindness, especially in his cups. 
He kept me up several hours to- 
night trying to induce me to accept 
a bullock, and to eat It in his boma, in 
the same manner as I formerly did 
with his brother, He was much dis- 
tressed because I would not take the 
half of my requirements in cattle from 


hiiTbrotber Kama; and not till I as- 
pired him Icouldnot stay, but instead 
would leave Bombay and some Be- 
looches with doth to purchase sotno 
cows from his people, would he per- 
mit of my turning in to rest It is 
strange to see how very soon, when 
questioning these negroes about any- 
thing relating to geography, their 
weak brain* give way, and they can an- 
swer no questions, or they become so 
evasive in their replies, or so rambling, 
that yon can make nothing out of 
them. It is easily discernible st what 
time you Bhould cease to ask any fur- 
ther questions ; for their beads then 
roll about like a ball upon a wire, 
and their eyes glass over and look 
vacantly about as though vitality 
had fled from their bodies alto- 
gether. Bombay, though, is a singu- 
lar exception to this rule ; but then, 
by long practice, he has become a 
great geographer, and delights in 
pointing out the different features on 
my map to hja envying neighbours. 

1G<A, — We camo to Mgogwa this 
morning, anil were received by Kurua 
with hie neual kind affability. Our 
entrance to his homa was quiet and 
unceremonious, for wo came there 
quite unci])OCtedly— hanlly giving 
him time to prepare his musket ana 
return our Bnlute. Though we wore 
allowed a ready admission, a guinea- 
fowl I shot on the way was not. 
The superstitious people forbade its 
entrance in full plumage, so it was 
plucked before being brought inside 
the palisade, Kurua again arranged 
a hut for my residence, and was as 
assiduous as ever in his devotion to 
my comforts. All the ciders of the 
district soon arrived, and the usual 
debates commenced. Kama chiefly 
trades with Karagwah and the north- 
ern kingdoms, out no one could 
add to the informotion I had al- 
ready obtainod. Ono of his men stated 
that he hail performed the journey 
betwoen Pangani (latitude 6 south)) 
on the east coast of Africa, and Lake 
Nyansa three times, in about two 
month* each time. The distance waa 
very great for the little time it took 
him ; but then be had to go for his 
life the whole way, in oonaeqnenoe of 
the Masai, or Wahumba, a* aotne call 
them, being bo inimical to stranger* 
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of any sort that he dare Dot atop or 
talk any where on the way. On leaving 
Pangani, be paased through Usaro- 
bara, and entered on the country of 
the warring nomadic race, the Masai ; 
through their territories ne travelled 
without halting until he arrived at 
Usokuma, bordering on the lake. 
Hia fear and speed were anch that 
he did not recognise any other tribee 
or countries besides those enumer- 
ated. Wishing to ascertain what 
number of men a populous country 
like this could produce in case of an 
attack, and to gain some idea of 
aavage tactics, I proposed having a 
field-day. Kuma was delighted with 
the idea, and began roaring and 
laughing abont it with hia usual 
boisterous energy, to the great ad- 
miration of all the company. Tho 
programme was as foUowe : — At 
3 p.il on the 17th, Kurua and his 
warriors, all habited and drawn up 
in order of battle, were to occupy tho 
open apace in front of the village, 
whilst my party of Belooches, sad- 
den ly issuing from tho village, would 
perform tho enemy and commence 
the attack. This camo off at the 
appointed time, and according to 
orders the forces were drawn up, and 
an engagement CDsaed. The Be- 
looches, rushing through the pas- 
sages of the palisaded village, sud- 
denly burst upon tho enemy, and 
fired and charged successively ; to 
which tho WamanduB replied with 
equal vigour, advancing with their 
frog-like lesps and bounds, dodging 
and squatting, and springing and 
flying iu the most wild and fantastic 
manner ; stabbing with their speurs, 
protecting with their shields, poising 
with bows aud arrows pointed, ami, 
mingling with the Belooches, rushed 
about striking at and avoiding thoir 
guns end sabres. But all was so 
similar to tho Senagongo display 
that it does not require a further 
description. The number of Kurua’s 
forces disappointed me,— I fear the 
intelligence of the coining parade did 
not reach far. The dresses they wore 
did credit to their nation— some were 
decked with cock-tail plume*, others 
wore bunches of my guinea-fowl’s 
feathers in their hair, whilst the 
ohiefs and swells were attired in long 
red baiie mantles, consisting of a 


strip of doth four feet by twenty 
inches, at one end of which they cut 
a slit to admit the head, and allowed 
the remainder to hang like a tail be- 
hind the back. Their spears and 
bows are of a very ordinary kind, 
and the shield is constructed some- 
thing like the Kaffir’s, from a long 
strip of bull’s hide, which they paint- 
ed over with ochreish earth. The 
fl^ht over, all hands rushed to the 
big drums in the cow-yard, and be- 
gan beating them as though they 
deserved a drubbing: this w sweet 
music” set everybody on wires in a 
moment, and dancing never cessed 
till the sun went down, and the cows 
usurped the revelling-ploce. Kurua 
now gave me a good milch-cow and 
calf, and promised two more of the 
same stamp. Those which were 
brought by tho common poople were 
mere weeds, and dTy withal ; they 
would not bring any good ones. I 
think, from fear of the sultan’s dis- 
pleasure, lest I should prefer theirs 
to his, and deprive him of the con- 
sequent profits. My chief reason for 
leaving Bombay behind at Sena- 
gougo was, that business was never 
done when I was present. For, be- 
sides staring at me all day, tho people 
siieeuloted how to make the most of 
tue chanco offered by a rich man 
coming so suddenly amongst them, 
and in consequence of thiB avari- 
ciousness offered their cattle at such 
unreasonable prices as to preclude the 
transaction of any business. 

IB th. — Halt. My anticipations 
abont the way of getting cows 
proved correct, for Bombay Brought 
twelve animals, costing twenty - 
three dhotis Aiuerikan and nine 
dhotis kiuiki. Kurua now gave 
me another cow and calf, and pro- 
mised me two more when we arrived 
at the Ukumbi district, as he did 
not like thiuniug one herd too much. 
I gave in return for his present one 
baranti, five dhotis Amerikan, and 
two dhotis kiniki, with a promise of 
some gunpowder when we arrived at 
Unyanyemb6, for ho is atill l>ent on 
going there with me. Perhaps I 
may consider my former obstruction 
in travel by Kurua a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for though the eldest 
brother’s residence lay directly in 
my way, he might not possess ao 
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kind « nature u theae two younger 
brothers. Still I cannot see any 
good reason for the Kirangozi aban- 
doning the proper road : there cer- 
tainly could be no more danger on 
the one aide than on the other, and 
all would be equally glad to have had 
me. It is true thatl ahould hare had 
to pass through his enemies’ bands 
to the other hrother, and such a 
course usually excites suspicion ; but, 
by the usual custom of the country, 
Kuma should have been treated by 
him only as a rebellions subject, for 
though all three brothers were by 
different mothers, they are considered 
in line of succession as ours are, when 
legitimately begotten by one mother. 
Some time ago the eldest brother 
mado a tool of an Arab trailer, 
and with that force on his side 
threatened these two brothers with 
immediate destruction unless they 
resigned to him the entire govern- 
ment, and his rights as Benior. They 
admitted in his presence the jnstnees 
of his words mul the folly of waging 
war, as such a measure could only 
brin^ destruction on all alike: but 
on his departure they carrietl cm 
their rule us before. Bombay, talk- 
ing figuratively with me, considers 
Kurua’fl stopping mo something like 
the use the monkey turned the ca;'s 
paw to ; that is. he stopped me sim- 
ply to enhance his dignity, and gain 
the minds of the people by loaning 
them to suppose I saw justice in 
liis actions. Potrd>e - brewing, the 
chief occupation of the women, is 
as regular here as the revolution of 
day and night, and the drinking of it 
just as constant. It is made of bsjhri 
and jowari /common millets), and is at 
first prepared by malting jn the same 
way ns we do barley ; then they 
range & double street of sticks, 
usually in the middle of the village, 
fill a number of pots with these 
grains mixed in water, which they 
place in continuous line down the 
street of sticks, and ? setting fire to 
the whole at once, boil away until tho 
mesa is fit to put aside for refining : 
this they then do, leaving the pots 
standing three days, when fermenta- 
tion takes place and the liquor is fit 
to drink. It has the ftrength of la- 
bourers’ beer, and both sexes drink 
it alike. This fermented bever- 


age resembles pig-wash, but is said 
to be so palatable and satisfying — for 
the dregs ttDd all are drunk together 
— that many entirely subsist upon it. 
It is a great help to the slave- marten, 
for without it they could get nobody 
to till their ground ; and when the 
slaves are required to tom the earth, 
tbe master always sits in judgment 
with lordly dignity, generally under a 
tree, watching to see who becomes 
entitled to a drop. In the evening 
my attention was attracted by small 
processions of men and women, pos- 
sessed of the PWjK). or demon, pass- 
ing up tbe palisaded streets, turning 
into the different courts, and paying 
each and every lionse by tarns a visit. 
The party advanced in slow funereal 
order, with gontly springing.mincing, 
jogging action, eome holding up 
twigs, others Ud/incing onen baskets 
of grain and tools on tneir heads, 
and with their l/odies, arms, and 
heads in unison with the whole 
hobling holding motion, kept in 
harmouy to a low, mixed, droning, 
humming clioim As the Sultan’s 
door was approached, ho likrwiee 
rose, and, mingling in the croud, per- 
formed the same evolutions. This 
kind of procewdon iH common nt Zan- 
zibar : when any demoniacal posses- 
sions take, place in tho society of the 
blocks, it is by this means they east 
out devils. While on the. subject of 
superstition, it may lie worth men- 
tioning what long ago struck me 
os a singular instance of the effect of 
BUjiernntural impression on the un- 
cultivated mind. During boyhood my 
old nurse used to tell me with greut 
earnestness of a wonderful abortion 
shown about in tho fairs of England, 
of a child born with a pig’s head; 
and as solemnly doclanff that th 1b 
freak of nature was attributable to 
the child’s mother having taken fright 
at a pig when in tbe interesting 
stage. The cose I met in this coun- 
try is still more far-fetched, for tho 
abortion was supf>oeed to be produce- 
able by indirect influence on the wife 
of tbe husband tuking fright. On 
once shooting a pregnant Kudu doc, 

I directed my native huntsman, a 
married man, to dissect her womb 
and expose tho embryo ; but he 
shrunk from the work with horror, 
fearing lest the sight of the kid, 
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striking hi* mind, should hare an 
influence on hi* wife’* future bearing, 
by metamorphosing her progeny to 
the likenea* of a fawn. 

194k — We bade Kama adieu in 
the early morning, as a caravan of 
hi* had juat arrived from Karagwab, 
and appointed to meet at the sec- 
ond station, a* marching with cattle 
would be slow work for him. Our 
march lasted nine mile*. The suc- 
ceeding day we passed Uknmbi, and 
arrived at Uyomba On the way I 
was obliged to abandon one of the 
donkeys, as he was completely used 
up. This made up our tnirty-aeoond 
loss in Hsaee since leaving Zanzibar. 
My load of beads was now out, aDd I 
had to purchase rations with cloth 
—a necessary measure, but not eco- 
nomical, for the cloth does not go 
half as far as beads of the same 
value I have remarked throughout 
this trip, that in all place# where 
Arabs are not much in the habit of 
trading, very fow cloths find their 
way, and in consequence the people 
take to wearing bead* ; and beads 
and baubles are the only foreign 
tilings muoh in requisition. 

As remarks upon the relative 
valuation of commodities appear in 
various places in this diary, I will en- 
deavour to give a general idea how it 
is that I have found this plentiful 
country— quite beyond any other I 
have seen in Africa in fertility and 
stoik— so comparatively dear to travel 
in. The Zanzibar route to Ujiji is now 
so constantly travelled over by Andw 
and Sowalulis, that the people, see- 
ing the caravans approach, erect tem- 
porary markets, or come hawking 
things for sale, and the prices are 
adapted to the abilities ut the pur- 
chasers : and at such markets our 
Sbaykh bought for us, and transacted 
all business. It is also to be ob- 
served that where things are brought 
for sale, they are invariably cheaper 
than in those nbujee where one has 
to seek and ask for them ; for in the 
one instance a livelihood is the con- 
sequence of trade, whereas in the 
other a ohanoe purchaser is treated 
as a windfall to be made the moet 
of. Now this line is just the op- 
posite to the Ujiii one, and there- 
fore dear ; but added to those in- 
fluences here, the sultans, to increase 


their own importance whilst having 
me their guest, invariably gave ont 
that I was no peddling Arab or 
SowahiU, as they say, “Bana Wa- 
rungwana,” for Zanzibar merchant ; 
but an independent Munddwa, or 
Sultan of the Waxungu (white or 
wise men), and the people took the 
hint to make me pay or starve. 
Then again, not having the 8haykh 
with me, I nad to pay for and settle 
everything myself, and from hav- 
ing no variety of beads in this 
exclusively bead country, there was 
great inconvenience, 

Kurua now joined us, and report- 
ed the abandoned donkey dead. A 
cool shower of rain fell, to the satis- 
faction of every thirsty soul, It is 
delightful to observe the freshness 
which even one partial shower im- 
parts to all animated nature after a 
long- continued drought 
24th, — During the last four days 
wehave marched fifty-eight miles, and 
arc now at ourold village in Ul^knm- 
puri. As we have now traversed all 
the groundj I must try to give a 
short description, with a few reflec- 
tions on the general character of all 
wo have seen or heard, before conclud- 
ing this diary. To give a faithful 
idea of a country, it is better that 
the object selected for comparison 
should incline to tlie large and grander 
scale than to the reverse, otherwise 
the reader is apt to form too low 
an idea of it. And yet, though this 
is leaning to the smaller, I can think 
of no better comparison for the sur- 
face of this high land than the long 
sweeping waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; und where the hills are few- 
est, and in lines, they resemble small 
breakers curling on the tops of the 
rollers, all irregularly arranged, as 
though disturbed by different cur- 
rents of wind. Where the hill* are 
grouped, they remind me of a small 
chopping sea in the Bristol Chan- 
nel That the hills are nowhere 
high, is proved by the total absence 
of any river* along this line, until the 
lake is reached ; and the passages 
between or over them are everywhere 
gradual in their rise; so that in 
travelling through the ooontry, no 
matter in whjph direction, the hills 
seldom interfere with the line o ( 
march The flats and hollows are 
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well peopled, and cattle and cultiva- 
tion are everywhere abundant The 
atone, soil, and aspect of this tract is 
uniform throughout The stone is 
chiefly granite, the rugged rocka of 
which lie like knoba or sugar over 
the surface of the little hills, inter- 
mingled with sandstone in a highly 
ferruginous state ; whilst the soil is 
an accumulation of sand the same 
colour as the stone, a light brown- 
ish grey, and appean as if it were 
formed of disintegrated particles of 
the rocks worn on by time and wea- 
thering. Small trees and brushwood 
cover all the outcropping hills; and 
palms on the plains, tbongh few 
and widely spread, prove that water 
is very near the surface, SpringSjtoo, 
are numerous, and generally distri- 
buted. The mean level of the country 
bctweonUnyanyembdand the Lake is 
37(17 feet; thatof the Lake itself.3760. 
The tribes, as a rule, are well dis- 
posed towards all strangers, and wish 
to extend their commerce. Their social 
state rather represents a conservative 
than a radical disposition ; and their 
government is a sort of semi-patri- 
archal-feudal arrangement, and, like 
a band of robbers, all hold together 
from feeling the necessity of mutual 
support. Bordering the south of the 
Lake, there are vast fields of iron; cot- 
ton is also abundant ; and every tro- 
pical plant or treo could grow ; those 
that do exist, even rioe, vegetate in the 
utmost luxuriance. Cattle are very 
abundant, and hides fill every house. 
On the east of the Lake, lvoiy is 
said to be very abundant and cheap ; 
and on the west we hear of many ad- 
vantages which are especially worthy 
of our notice. The Kartgwa hilfa 
overlooking the lake are high, oold, 
and healthy, and have enormous 
droves of cattle bearing horns of 
stupendous size ; and ivory, fine tim- 
ber, and all the neoeeBaries of life, are 
to be found in great profusion there. 
Again, beyond the equator, of the 
kingdom of Uganda we hear from 
everybody a rapturous account That 
country evidently swarms with people 
who cultivate ooffee and all the com- 
mon grains, and have large flocks and 
herds, even greater than what I have 
lately seen. Now if the Nyanxa be 
really the Nile’s fount, which I sin- 
cerely believe to be the case, what 


an advantage this will be to the Eng- 
lish merchant on ths Nile, and what 
a field is opened to the world, if, as 
I hope will be the case, England does 
not neglect this discovery T 
But I must not expatiate too much 
o* the merits and capabilities of 
inner Africa, lest I mislead any com- 
mercial inquirers ; and it is as well 
to say at present, that the people 
Bear the coast are in ouch a state of 
slothful helplessness and insecurity, 
that for many years, until commerce, 
by BteaJy and rertain advance, shall 
in some degree overcome the existing 
apathy, and excite the population to 
strive to better thoir position, no one 
need expect to make a large fortune 
by dealing with them. That com- 
merce does make wonderful improve- 
ments on tho barbarous habits of the 
Africans, can now bo seen in the 
Masai country, and tho countries 
extendiug north - westward from 
Mombas up through Kikuyu into the 
interior, where tho process has been 
going ou daring the last few years. 
There even tho roving wild pas- 
torals, formerly untamable, ore now 
gradually becoming roduoed to sub- 
jection ; and they no doubt will 
ere long have as strong a desire 
for cloths and other luxuries as 
any other civilised beings, from tho 
natural desire to equal in com- 
fort and dignity of appurtenances 
those whom they now must see con- 
stantly passing through their coun- 
try. Caravans are penetrating far- 
ther, and going in greater num- 
bers, every succeeding year, in 
those directions, and Arab merchants 
say that those countries are every- 
where healthy. Tho best proof we 
have that tho district is largely pro- 
ductive is the fact that the cara- 
vans and competition increase on 
thoae lines more and more every 
day. I would add, that in the mean- 
while the staple exports derived from 
the far interior of the continent will 
oonsiet of ivory, hides, and horns ; 
whilst from tho coast and ita vici- 
nity the clove, the gum copal, some 
textile materials drawn from the 
banana, aloe and pine- applet, with 
oleaginous plants such as the ground- 
nut and cocoa-nut, are the chief 
exportable product*. The cotton 
plmnt which grow* here, judging 
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from its sue sod differtooe from 
the plant usually grown in India, 
I consider to be a tree cotton and 
a perennial It is this ootton which 
the natives weave into coarse fabrics 
in their loom*. Then, again, the 
ooffee -plant of Ugaud/L before al- 
luded to, being a native of that 
place, and being consequently easily 
grown, ought in time to afford a very 
valo able artiole of export. Rice, 
although it is not indigenous to 
AfricOj I believe is certainly cap- 
able of being produced in great quan- 
tity and of very superior quality ; 
and this is also the case with sugar- 
cane and tobacco, both of which are 
grown generally over the oontinent 
There ia also a species of pabra grow- 
ing on the borders of the Tanganyika 
Lake, which yields a concrete oil 
very much likeJf not the same as, 
the palm-oil of Western Africa ; but 
this is limited, and would never l>o 
of much value. ISalt, which is found 
in great quantity in pits near the 
Malagarazi River, and the iron I 
have already spoken about, could 
only be of use to the country itself 
in facilitating traffic, and in matur- 
ing its resources. 

It is a singular piece of luck that, 
with n few pounds’ worth of kit, I 
should, in the course of three weeks, 
have discovered and brought to light 
u matter, the importance of which 
cannot bo over - estimated, und 
ou which endless sums have been 
fruitlessly lavished for a gee past by 
ambitious monarchy and eager aud 
enterprising governments. Thousands 
of years, I may say from Ptolemy 
to tne present time, has this inqniiy 
boon going on, and now', so far as the 
main features and utility of such 
disoovery are concerned, it is well- 
nigh, if not entirely, solved. But 
out of justice to my commandant, 
Captain Burton, I must add that the 
advantages over all other men, un- 
der which I accomplished the jour- 
ney, are solely attributable to him. 
For I was engaged in organising an 
expedition in another quarter of the 
globe when he indooea me to relin- 
quish it, by inviting me to co-operate 
with him in opening up Africa; and 
this brought me to Kaceh, the start- 
ing-point for my separate journey. 
These fertile regions hare been 


hitherto unknown from the same cute 
which Dr Livingstone his so ably 
explained in regard to the western side 
of Africa — the jealousy of the short- 
sighted people who lire on the ooast, 
who, to preserve a monopoly of one 
particular article exclusively to them- 
solves (ivory), have done their beat to 
keep everybody away from the inte- 
rior. I say shortsighted, for it is 
obvious that, were toe resources of 
the country once fairly opened, the 

a le on the coast would double or 
3 their present incomes;, and 
ZaiuibaT would soon swell into a 
place of real importance. All hands 
would then be employed, and luxury 
would take the place of beggary. 

I must now (after expressing a fer- 
vent hope that England especially, 
and the civilised world generally, will 
not neglect this land of promise) 
cull attention to tho marked foot, 
that tho Church missionaries, resid- 
ing for many years at Zanzibar, 
are the prime aud first promoters 
of this discovery. They nave been 
for years past doing their utmost, 
with simple sincerity, to Christianise 
this negro land, and promote a civ- 
ilised and happy state of existence 
for these benighted beings. During 
their sojourn amoDg these blacka- 
moors, they heard from Aruba and 
others of many of the facts I have 
now stated, but only in a confused 
way, Bueh as might be expected in 
information derived from an un edu- 
cated people. Amongst the more im- 
portant uiscl os ares made by the 
Arabs was the constant reference 
to a large lake or inland sea, 
which their caravans were in the 
habit of visiting. It was a sin- 
gular thing that, at whatever part 
of the coast the missionaries arrived, 
on inquiring from the travelling mer- 
chants where they went to, they one 
and all stated to an inland sea, the 
dimensions of whioh were such that 
nobody could give any estimate of 
its length or width. The directions 
they travelled in pointed north-west, 
west, and south-west, and their ac- 
counts seemed to indicate a single 
sheet of water, extending from the 
Line down to 14° south latitude— 
a sea of about 840 milee in length, 
with an assumed breadth of two to 
three hundred miles. In fact, from 
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this great combination of testimony 
that water lay generally in a continu- 
ous line from the equator np to 14° 
south latitude, and, from not being 
able to gain information of there being 
any territorial aeparationa to the said 
water, they very naturally, and I may 
add fortunately, created, that monster 
slug of an inland sea which so much 
attracted the attention of the geogra- 
phical world in 1856-56. and caused 
oar being seat out to Africa. The 
good that may result from this little, 
yet happy accident, will, I trust, 
prove proportionately us large and 
fruitful as the produce from tho 
symbolical grain of mustard-seed ; 
and nobody knows or believes in this 
more fully than one of the chief pro- 
moter* of this exciting investigation, 
Dr Itcbmann, From these late ex- 

E loratione, he feels convinced, as he 
ns oftentimes told me, that the first 
step has been taken in tho right di- 
rection for the development of tho 


ing lowlands, learn any lessons of In- 
dustry they might w taught. To 
live idle in regard to errerything but 
endeavouring to cram these empty - 
. headed negroe* with Scriptural doc- 
trines, as has too often been and now 
is done, is, although apparently the 
straightest, the longest way to reach 
the pal of their desires. 

The missionary, I think, should be 
a Jack-of-oll-trades— a nmn that can 
turn his hand to anything ; and be- 
ing useful in all cases, he would, at 
any rate, make himself influential 
with those* who were living around 
him. To instruct him is the surest 
way of gaining a black man’s heart, 
which, once obtained, can easily be 
turned in any wuy the preceptor 
pleases, as is the case with all Asia- 
tics : they soon learn to bow to the 
superior intellect of the European, 
and, like children, are os easily ruled 
as a child is by his father. No 
better illustration of that can be 


commercial resources of the country, found than in tho Indian irregular 
the spread of civilisation, and the corps, where thcro is one chief to rule 
extension of our geographical know- over them, and the interest is conse- 
ledge. quently undivided. The opi*ositc, 

As many churchmen, missionaries, again, is to bo found in tho regulars, 


nnd others, hnve lagged me to pub- 
lish what facilities are oj>en to tho 
better prosecution of their noble ends 
in this wild country, I would cer- 
tainly direct their attention to the 
Karngwah district, in preference to 
any other. There they will find, I 
feel convinced, a fine heal thy country ; 
a choice of ground from the moun- 
tain-top to tho level of the Luke, 
capable of affording them evory com- 
fort of life which an isolated place can 
produce ; and being the most remote 


where the power is divided, and all, as 
wc have lately seen, have gone to tho 
dogs. 

25M.— We left Ulekampuri at 1 
a. ii., imd marched the last eighteen 
miles iuto Karel) under the delight- 
ful influence of a cool night und a 
bright full moon. As the caravan, 
according to its usual march of single 
file, moved along the serpentine foot- 
path in periatultio motion, firing 
muskets and singing u the return, 
the Unynnyemb4 \ diggers, men, wo- 


region from the coast, they would 
havo less interference from the Mo- 
hammedan communities that reside 
by the sea. But then, I think, mission- 
aries would have but a poor chance of 
success unless they went there in a 
body, with wives and families all as 
assiduous in working to the some 
end as themselves, and all capable of 
other useful occupations besides that 
of disseminating the gospel, which 
should come after, and not before, the 
people are awake and prepared to re- 
ceive it Aa that country must be 
cold in consequence of its great alti- 
tude^ the people would much sooner 
than in the hotter and more enervat • 


men, and children, cauio running out 
and flock iog on it, piercing the air 
with loud fllrnll noises, accompanied 
with the lullabooing of these fairy, 
which, once heard, can never Ikj mis- 
taken. The crowd was composed in 
great part of the relatives of my por- 
ters, who evinced their feelings to- 
wards their adult masters as esgeriy 
as stray deer do in running to join a 
long-miseing herd. The And*, one 
ami all, came out to meet us, and es- 
corted us into their depth. Their con- 
gratulations were extremely warm, for 
they had been anxious for our safety 
in consequence of sundry rumours 
abroad concerning the war- parties 
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which lay in my track. Captain 
Barton greeted me on arrival at the 
old house, where I had the aatisf fic- 
tion of finding him greatly restored 
in health, and having everything 
abont him in a high state of prepara- 
tion for the journey homewards. 

It afford* me great pleasure to be 
able to report the safe return of 
the expedition in a state of high 
spirit* and gratification. All en- 
joyed the salubrity of the climate, 
the kind entertainment* of the 
saltans, the variety and richness of 
the country, and the excellent fare 
everywhere. Further, the Belooches. 
by their exemplary conduct, proved 
themselves a moat efficient, wiling, 
and trustworthy guard, and are deserv- 
ing of the highest encomiums ; they, 
with Bombay, have been the life and 
Bueceea of everything, and I sincerely 
hope they may never be forgotten. 


[fTov. 

Thu* ends my Seoood Expedition. 
He Arab* tola me I could reach 
the Nyaara in fifteen to seventeen 
marches, and I have returned 
in sixteen, although 1 had to take 
a circuitous line instead of a direct 
one. The provisions, too, have just 
held out I took a supply for six 
weeks, and have completed that time 
this day. The total road-distance 
there and back is 462 miles, which, 
admitting that the Arabs make six- 
teen marches of it, gives them a 
marching rate of more than fourteen 
miles a-day. 

The temperature is greater at this 
than at any other time of the year, 
in consequence of it* being the end 
of the diy season ; still, ss will be 
seen by the annexed register of one 
week, the Unyamudxi plateau ia not 
unbearably hot, and far less so than 
the Indian plains. 
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Thermometer Aung in a pottage of our Aon te dotted — Morning, Noon, and Afternoon 
ret /yeti ret y — 

0 a.m. 6 a.m. Noon. 3 r.K. fir*. 

78° 7C° 84° 86° 84°. Menu temperature during first week or soven 

days of September 1868. 

71° ... ... 88° ... Eilreme: difference, 17° of variation during 

twelve hours of tiny. 


Thermometer ntspm ded from ridge-jtole of a one-clotA tent pitched in a close yard : — 
6 a.m. 6 a.m. Xotl Jm. Ofj, 

66° 85° 108° 107° 80°. Moan temperature. 

63* ... ... ] 13° Extreme : difference, 60* of ■variation. 


List of Stores along this Line, 

Rioe is grown at UuyonyemW, or wherever the Arabs settle, but is not oommon, 
as the negroes, considering it poor food, seldom eat it. 

Animal. \ Vegetable. 

Cows, sheep, goats, fowls, donkeys, j Rice, jowari, bagri, maise, manioc, 
cgg«, milk, butter, honey. : sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkins, melons, 

P. A — Donkeys are very scarce ; only cucumbers, tohaoco, cotton, pulse in 
found in a few places in the Unya- , great varieties, chilis, Wnghans, pkn- 
mud*l ooontry. i tains, tomatow. 

The Quantity of Kit taken for the Journey consisted of— 

9 Gorahs Amerikan, 1 Gorah or piece of American sheeting — 15 cloths of 4 
cubits esoh. 

80 Do. Kiniki, 1 Gorah KinikJ, a common indigo-dyed staff, =» 4 cloths of 
4 cubits each. 

1 Sahari, s ookrursd doth. ) These cloths are more expensive, being of better 

1 Usar Dubwani, da | stuff, and are used chiefly by the sultans and 

2 Bartati, do. ) other black swells. 

SO Maunds white beads -= 60 lb. 

3 Loads of rioe grown at Unyanyembd by the Arabs. 
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Expenditure for tie Journey from 0U July to 25 f A AuguM 1858. 

Tlhn 

10 Boloochea' wages, 150 shukkaa, or 4 oubft* a-piece Amerikan, . — IQOf 

Do. rations, giroo in advianc*, 50 lb. white beads, . = 5 

15 Pagtxis' wages, 75 shukkaa Amerikan, , * 50 

25 Men, including self, ration*, 60 lb. white beads, . . = 10 

2 Pagasds, f itra wage*, 7 ahukka* of Amerikan and Kinilti mixed, . *= 5 

6 SnitAn’a kuhongoa or presents, 22 shukkas of Amerikan and 

Kinikt, mixed, « • • . . , =m 16 

Do. do. do. 2 baraatls, . . « 3 

Total expenditure, .... 1&8| 

Or £Z9, 3a. 4d, 


As the shells which I found on the ooncholorist, Mr 8. P. 'WoodirfcnL 
Tanganyika Lake have now been F.G.S. ; I will give the account of 
compared at the British Mtueum, them in hie own words, in an ap- 
and have been reported on by their pendix. 


APPEXDIX. 

05 ROME MEW JBIBU- WATER SEELIi THOM CKXTHAI, AFHICA. BT S. f. WOODWARD. F.O.B. 


O' >M HUN l DATED BT 

(Mollusca, 

The four bLcIIh which form the subject 
of the present note wore collected by 
Captain Speke in the great fresh -water 
Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa. 

Tbo large bivalve belongs to the genus 
iridina, Lamarck, — a group of rirer- man- 
tels, of which there are nine reputed 
Bpecioa, all belonging to the African con- 
tinent. Thin little group has beau divill- 
od into several sub-genera. That to which 
the new nliell belong* is distinguished 
by Its broad and dcoply-wrinklod hinge- 
line, and is culled Plelodon by Conrad. 
Tbo posterior Blope of this ahell is en- 
crusted with tufa, as if there were limo- 
stono rooka in the vicinity of its habitat. 

The small bivalve is a normal L'nio, 
with finely-sculptured valves. 

Tbo smaller univalve is concavo be- 
neath, and so much resembles a Ncrita 
or Calyptnra that it would bo taken for 
a Bea-shcll if its history were not well 
authenticated. It agrooe essentially with 
IMknglyphtu — a genus peculiar to tho 
Danube, for tho American shells referred 
to it are probably, or, 1 may say, certain- 
ly, distinct It agrees with the Danubian 
shells in the extreme obliquity of the 
aperture, and differs in the width of the 
umbilicus, which in the European apecies 
is nearly concealed by the callous oolu- 
meiLar lip. 

In the Upper Eooene Tertiaries of the 
Isle of Wight thare are several estuary 
shells, forming the genus Qlobnlut, Sow., 
whoae affinities are uncertain, but which 
resemble Lithoglyphn*. 

The Lake Tanganyika (situated in lot 
S* to 8* 8. and long. 50* E.), which la 
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several hundred miles in length, and 50 
to 40 in breadth, seems entirely discon- 
nected with tbo region of the Danube : 
but tho separation may not always have 
been so complete, for there is another 
groat lake, Nyanra, to tho northward of 
Tanganyika, which is believed by Spcko 
to be tho principal source of the Nile. 

The other univalvo is a hitlania, of 
the sub-genus .Wrf«sri/tt(HwainKon), simi- 
lar iu shape to M. hoi lav di of 8. Europe, 
and similar to several Eocene species of 
the Isle of Wight, Its oolour, solidity, 
and tuberculated ribs, give it much the ap- 
pearance of a small marine whelk (Naua) ; 
and it is found in more boisterous waters, 
on the shores of this great inland sea, 
than moat of its congeners inhabit. 

I. Iridina (Plkiodoh) hpkicii, n. sp. 

Shell oblong, ventricose, somewhat 
attenuated at each ond ; base slightly 
concave; epidermis chestnut - brown, 
deepening to black at tho margin ; ante- 
rior slope obscurely radiated ; hinge-line 
oompreesed in front and tuberculated, 
wider behind, and deeply wrinkled. 

Tata oblonqn, tum l da, extremitatibiu 
fen aitenuata, bati tnhanuaia; epi- 
dmnide cajtaneo - f**ca, nuirgennm. 
venue nigriranU ; Uvea eardinali 
antin conpnua tnlereulata, pottioe 
lotion, penteu rutji* oral a. 

2. Utiro bdrtoni, n. ap. 

Shall irnnll, ovsl, rather thin, some- 
what pointed behind; urn bones amall, 
not eroded ; pale olive, concentrically 
furrowed, and sculptured tnora or lew 
2 P 
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with fin* divaricating line* ; Anterior 
teeth narrow, not prominent ; poatenor 
teeth laminar ; pedal tear oonfiumt with 
anterior add notion. 

TtMapar po, ova lit, tenuiuaonla,poetict 
rnbatimnata ; wm&oiwAw parrii, 
aeuminatu ; epidermide palUde oli- 
vacea ; vaitit lineoiu divaricaUt, 
dec unatim exaratit, detUibut cardi- 
nalibut anyuttit, hand prominenti- 
but. 

B. LlTHOOLTFHUi *0»ATT7B, n. ip. 

Shall orbkml&r, hemispherical ; aplre 
vary amall; aperture large, very oblique; 
um biii ou* wide and ehellow, with an 
open fieaure in the young shell ; lip oon- 
tinuou* in front with the nmbilioal ridge ; 
columella oelloua, ultimately covering the 
fbaure ; body-whorl flattened, pale oliva- 
oooua, with two brown band*, darter at 
the apex ; ILnea of growth croeaed by 
numerous oblique, interruptad *tri». 

Tenia orbieuiarit, ArmupAmm, late am 
bilicata (o pud junior rimata), tpira 
ainula ; apertura magna, tmldc ob~ 
lujua ; labio cailoto (in teeta adulla 
rimam tegente) : pollute olivaceo, /av- 
oir dua>j *» futdt tonala ; limit incre- 
ment* tirwlit interruptis olliquatim 
dernuati*. 

4. Mtiu.HU. (Hxlabella) Kama, n. up. 

Shell ovate, strong, pale brown, with 
(Bometimee) two dark band* ; apiro 
ahorter than the aperture ; whorl* flat- 
tened, ornamented with six brown spiral 
ridge* eroded by a variable Dumber of 
white, tuboroulatod, tranrrereeribi; bato 
of body-whorl with eight tuberculated 
ipiral ridgea variegated with white and 
brown; apertur* ednuated in front; outer 
lip alinple; inner lip oalloua 

Taia oaoto, tolida, palllde fuaca, rout* 
2 nigricanUbut aliquando noiaUi ; 
tpira apertura brevwrr ; aufraetibut 
plnnuiiuuy Untie 6 futcu tpiraUbut 
et c*ttit tnbereulatii vnatit ; aper- 
tur a antice tmuaia ; labro timpUci ; 
labia oaUom. 

P.8, July 87th, — In addition to the 
foregoing shell*, aeveral other* were col- 
lected by Capt, Speke, when employed, 
under the command of Cant. Burton, in 
exploring Central Africa m the years 
1859-59; thaw* were deported at the 
Oeograpldcal Society, and are now trans- 
ferred to the British Mn—nm. 


A apccimen of Ampullaria (LanitUt) 
mnidrorta, Lea, and odd valve* of two 
rpecie* of Unio both «mooth and olfve- 
oolourod, were picked up in the Ugogo 
district, an elevated plateau in lat. 6' to 
7° s., kmg. »4* to by a 

A large Ackatina, moat nearly related 
to A. giutinota, Pfr fa the " common 
mail" of the region between lake Tan- 
ganyika and the East ooast Fo**d apocu- 
naena were obtained in the Caagara dis- 
trict, at a place called Haroro, 8000 feet 
above the sea, overlooking the Luflgi 
River, where it Interseota the coast-range 
(lot. 7° to 8* SL, long. 86’ to 87° E.) 

Another common land-snail of the 
same diitrict is the well-known “ 2hdi- 
mu eadllaudi, Pfr.,” a ahell more nearly 
related to Ackatina than Bulimut. 

Captain 8peke also found a aolitary 
example of Bulimut ovoideus, Brug., in a 
mnfjid on the island of Kilwa (lad 6“ 8., 
long. 89“ to 40° E.) Thi* speciea la 
identical with B. grandit, Doth., from 
the island of Noese Bd, Madagascar, and 
very closely allied to B. libcrwnut, Lee, 
from Guinea- 

P.S.— It may be intcreating as 
well as useful to many readers of 
tliia Magazine, to know that Dr 
Potermann is “now drawing up all 
Knohlicher’a astronomical observa- 
tions, and intends to make a map 
shortly of the Upper Nile, as far as 
he has aeon it” These observations 
are the ones alluded to in the body 
of my journaL, and, as I mentioned 
there, were kindly furnished me by 
Dr Petermann. 

P.P.S .— The map . which is con- 
tained in the September number of 
this Magazine. I have called a sketch 
map. It was nastily drawn from my 
rough work-books kept on the jour- 
ney, and very probably contains 
some errora. I would, therefore, 
advise all geographical inquirers to 
apply to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London a few weekB 
hence, when all my observations will 
have been recomputed, and a correct 
map will have been drawn cp-from 
them. 

J. H. Bran, Captain, F.R.G.S., 

4661 Regt Bengal N. I. 

Surveyor to U* E. A. Brptditian. 
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First day — A Foq .— There is a 
great deal to be Mud about fog*. 
But for the foolish general prejudice 
against thoae eaprioes of nature, a fop 
is not to be despised among the acci- 
dent* of climate. I do not fmow that 
there is any other phase of our unfail- 
ing insular theme. The Weather, any- 
thing like »o dramatic and interesting. 
A bright day — very well, there it is 
—what more can you make of it 1 — 
describe the sunahinej how it drops 
through the leaves (ii there are any) 
and throws down irregular gl earns 
through the house-tops, and falls in 
misty, moty, daarling breadth through 
the long, languid, fainting street — 
and when you have Baid all, you will 
find it much more forcible and em- 
phatic to turn back to your first 
phrase, and repeat it is a bright day. 
And then as for rain- -what is to lie 
said about rain 1 Either it sweeps in 
sheets of falling water, oblique and 
white, from heaven to earth— or it 
tumbles down in clondftila, impe- 
tuous and sharp, a stray overflow of 
mischief from some angelic carnival 
—or it driixlcs down still and spite- 
ful and persistent, like — February. 
But fog is piquant and mysterious, 
a totally different influence. Let ui 
cross ovor to this low stone-wall 
Who can tell what that river is, nes- 
tling down below there t It might be 
the Thames, it might be the Seme, it 
might be a nobody of a stream, un- 
known in polite society. It is, how- 
ever, the Amo, Ana having thus 
introduced t his august individual to 
your acquaintance, who will venture 
to say what are the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, to us invisible, which fill 
up this landscape which we cannot 
see! Here is nothing in the world 
but a flow of water, running strong, 
yet running calm, a little brown from 
the hills, and which we cannot trace 
to its opposite bank. A little way to 
the left, something hangs dimly in 
mid-aky, as one might suppose — or 
rather in mid-distance, there being 
no sky, no heaven, no earth, nothing 
bnt fog— which is a bridge. Where 
does that bridge cross to, do you sup- 
pose! Whither flows this mvite- 
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riom stream, of which the coming and 
the going are equally lost in that 
▼hito obscure! What mysterious 
enchanted palaces and people may be 
dreaming yonder, on that other side, 
which is to us no human limited 
but Iotinitude and The Un- 
Out of that visionary blank 
it requires no strain of imagination 
to raise Buch glories as become the 
Medicean capital. Free Italy, grace- 
ful, glorious, alive with art and polity 
in her subtio heart, with youth and 
freshness in her veins, with her mar- 
ble unsmirched, anil her robes unsoil- 
edj waits for us behind this vapoui- 
veiL Yes, it is a fog— and for one 
day more Uante’B Florence is the in- 
conceivable city, the homo of the 
imagination, tlmt place which people 
set out to discover wherever they 
travel to, but never find. 

This, then, being the complexion 
of our first day in Florence, I ask 
everybody, wlmt letter wo oould do 
than find out the perfections of tho 
fog. It was not liko that fog which 
shrouded London a fortnight since. 
Those profound brown shadows, that 
lurid gloom, those rolling ghosts of 
smoko, are not in tho Italian skies. 
This is the fog of hills and rivcri— 
pure, white, shadowy— veiling off a 
majestic personage whose grand pro- 

E ortions are diimy visible at point* 
ere and there when you approach 
the veiL However, it is a little un- 
fortunate for practical purposes— 
there is not much to bo seen — that 
must be granted ; for Florence' might 
be situated on a vast plain, or near 
the sea-shore, or at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, for anything we could say to 
the contrary. Here, however, is the 
Lung* Arno, the * Along Arno” the 
familiar affectionately- titled promen- 
ade of the Florentines, with its low 
rivcT-wall on ono lido, and its impos- 
ing line of lofty hotels and lodging- 
houses on the other, and its irregular 
pavement, where carriages and people 
gut along together, each at his own 
respective risk, and small Italian 
M fast” equipages, dart at full gallop 
whenever they can get a chance, 
through the crowd. There is not 


locality, 

known! 
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much of a crowd here to-day, There ment, where Jack Froat himaelf hat 
are none of those provincial fine ladies, taken refuge before us. and hold* 
with alarmingly email bonnet* and possession stoutly. Pile high the 
prodigione crinoline, whom we shall tiering logs, draw the chairs to the 
see hereafter. Stout fellows enough, fire, keep out the draughts 1 Alas, 
ruddy and hearty, lounge about at it is more easily said than done, 
the street corners, with greatcoats There is a door at your right hand, 
buttoned round their necks, and the and a door at your left hand, and a 
sleeves hanging loose and graceful door behind— they all open into in- 
from their shoulders ; and homely terminable suite* of rooms, one with- 
women, with coloured cotton hand- in another, with not one door in 
kerchiefs tied over their ears, trot fifty which fits tight For you are 
about on domestic errands, which in Italy, a country of the sun— you 
cannot bo put off even for the fog — have reached the sunny south ! The 
with ; amongst them, of oourae, that floor is tiled, and carpeted from the 
unfailing sprinkling of enterprising thin looms of Kidderminster ■ there 
English, who will keep abroad, what- is nothing but stone and marble, and 
over the weather may be, and insist universal chill— and another quarter 
on carrying on their right-seeing, of an hour’s walk through those 
though it is next to impossible to soo ghostly stone passages ere you can 
anything. One can even see forlorn Eopo for dinner. Oh much-abased 
carriages looming through the fog — climate of England, where the cold 
those carriages where tno commix- keeps out of doors and comfort lives 
sionaire on the box answers all the within ! Shall we ever speak ill of 
purpose of a peripatetic signboard — theo again ? 

which are conveying back to their But here let me pause to note tho 
hotels unfortunate people who h&vo odd fact, not sufficiently appreciated, 
given in, and acknowledge the hope- of the superior endurance of those 
le.-ssuess of the business. Now and “ fervid children of the south”— those 
then a little group stop as we do, at passionate populations ripened, by 
tho windows of the little mosaic “ the glowing skies of Italy”— and 
shops. These are the only embellish- so on — as wo have all heard a hun- 
meats to-day of tho deserted and half- dred timea We, in England, snp- 
in visible promenade. Windows full ]*osc that nobody can bear cold or 
of row npou row of unset brooches, storm like onreefves, Mr Kingsley 
each with its dainty cluster of tiny likes tho oast wind, and muscular 
flowers — a petrified flower-garden. Christianity prides itself in believing 
If I were an English papa, with a that English sports in general belong 
grown-up daughter ou each arm of to bad weather, and that thus we show 
me, like that worthy gentleman before our innate Anglo-Saxon superiority 
ua, I would not stop to look iu at to tho ills of nature. What a piece 
Bianchini’s window in a fog. Tho of humbug ! Giacomo down below 
said fog begins to melt in milky dew there, with his arms out of his sleeves, 
os one looks ou— the pavement grows is twenty times as good a pMloso- 
wet, one cannot tell how — tho damp pher as Mr Kingsley; instead of 
rises into one's throat. But for the making convulsive efforts to keep 
name of the thing, one might as himself warm as an Englishman 
well have dropped into tho midst of would do in his position, trie good- 
an easterly hoar at St Andrews, or natnred fellow does nothing more 
fallen upon a misty day in Cambridge than dance from one foot to the other 
or the Fens — and there is nothing lor as bo hums his barcarolle, and hugs 
it bnt to wind our melancholy wuy up under tho greatcoat which hangs 
back to our hotcL from his shouldere a certain earthen- 

The hotel is a castle — a barrack— ware vessel which we shall see to- 
ri small principality of iteelfi You morrow. The chances are that there 
tarn to the left when you have reach- is not a fireplace of any description, 
ed the first floor, and then you turn save the charcoal stove which boils 
to tho rights and then you turn to the soup in the paternal mansion 
the left ogam ere you reach, after a from which he comes, and that from 
quarter of an hour’s walk, our apart- autumn to spring he never sec* a fire. 
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Neither are there any carpeta, even 
of Kidderminster, upon Giaoomo’s 
tile*. He lives in a Spartan defiance 
of the cold— fireleaa, comfortless — 
with stone walls and a atone floor 
surrounding his bed, braving out a 
hard winter in gaunt oold houses 
which are made to defend him against 
the heat, and which, somehow, have 
managed to ignore the harder season ; 
and it is ouly when he sees the 
shivering Englishman — the Anglo- 
Saxon— crouching over his fire, that 
the light-hearted Florentine learns 
what it is to grumble at the cold. 
Yes, it ia we who have imported 
stoves and carpets into the stone 
houses of Italy. It is wo who find 
the chili overpowering when grim 
winter takes up his yeorly dwelling 
in those marble halls : and then we 
go bragging over our foxhunting and 
our shooting, and protest that “ we 
are a stern people, and winter suits 
us ! " Oh bootless boast ! Without 
any defence but that greatcoat with 
its empty sleeves, and the mysterious 
earthenware pan in his hand, Gia- 
como there, with his downy adoles- 
cent chocks like dark peaches, and 
his good-nature and his barcarolle, 
will beat us and our winter experi- 
ences all to nothing— though nobody 
will pretend to say that lie is of a 
stom people, or tliat winter suits the 
sun-loving Etruscan mo 1 . 

Let me note here also another 
rather odd fact which deserves in- 
quiry — Why is it that one so ofton 
finds one’s-self a sudden intruder up- 
ona merry English dinner-party when 
one takes one's scat at a continental 
toldf-d'hf'uc f Are the other inhab- 
itants of the world too wise to run 
their chance of fogs on the Arno, or 
bad weather elsewhere 1 It is a curi- 
ous field of inquiry, worthy of investi- 
gation ; but let us not say English— 
English-speaking. That ineffablo 
personage opposite is far too splen- 
didly got up for a Britisher, If one 
listens a little one will find out that 
the lady iB moved by a perpetual 
desire to know whether people she 
meets are English or Americans— a 
kind of curiosity which never enters 
into our obtuse insular understand- 
ing* Next to her are two sisters — 
one, an old aquiline young lady, the 
other, snob and stout— who are ex- 


changing experiences with the mili- 
tary gentleman over the way. There 
are great lamentations over the fog. 
“ But did you observe how dry It 
was 1 " asks one of the sisters—" so 
dry ! quite different from fogs in 
England”— at which a polite suenoe 
falls upon the table, and her inter- 
locutor mates a little aniAzed bow to 
save himself from the positive fix 
of an assent. Then there is an Irish- 
man who has been a long walk to 
see Mario’s villa, and is great upon 
the cigars, nnd pipes, and tobacco- 
boxes of that illustrious retreat, in 
which the aquiline sister takes a 
dignified interest, and which colls 
forth a smothered anecdote from the 
very fine lady about the habits of 
Mario and a visit to America. Then 
tho military gentleman strikes in, 
not to be outdone. Ho has been 
into tho Archducul gardens, which 
to-day arc oi)on to tho iwpulacc. 
Ho thinks the ]>coplo are “a villan- 
ous set of fellows ; I wua very glad 
to know I had my stilefto iu my 
pocket," he says. I am afraid he is 
only, after all, a disguised shopkocp- 
er in mustaches. 1’oor G iacomo ont 
of doors ! Could those dangling 
sleeves of thine belie thy peach 
cheeks and make thee villanousl I 
think II Signore Ingleso, with his 
stiletto in his pocket, was a worse 
apparition urnlcr tho cypress trees. 

It is strange to look ont ujwn tho 
night, all veiled and loot in this mist, 
with its little circle of visible lamps, 
shining double in tho little spot of 
visible water, and an unknown town 
throbbing around, hidden away in 
the fog, and sending up its hum and 
its outerios in a strange language, 
unfamiliar to one’s cars, I don’t 
know whothor the impression which 
came upon me hero is at all a com- 
mon one • but somehow the strange- 
ness, the invisiblenees. of the un- 
kuown place where we koew nobody, 
seemed to convey a certain miracu- 
lous character to it like a dream. 
Those great events of the past which 
make such changes in ones personal 
history, somehow went out of my 
recollection. Coming in from the 
night, an involuntary impression 
came upon me of writing all about it 
to my father and my mother, who. 
Heaven help ns, were long ago out of 
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reach of writing ; and I remembered 
that, like a momentary pong, u if 
I had heard the new* for the first 
time. This strange feeling remains 
with me. I cannot tell how. I 
don’t think I should be surprised to 
see in the crowd old friends passing, 
who are dead ; and once at church 
during prayers, when somebody came 
milling into the seat clone by me. I 
could not describe to anybody the 
strange impression I had, that when 
I raised my head I should see the 
two old people there, in all their 
well-remembered dreaa, by whose 
side I had sat at ohurch for years. 
Strange pranks of fancy ! — involun- 
tary protestations of tne heart how 
slight a thing death is after all ; and 
how there is an unknown country 
where, once arrived, Death is dead 
and over— and where they all wait 
for us— they, who are neither at home 
nor here. 

Second. Day .— A fog at Florence is 
not necessarily limited to ODe day. 
However, here is a bright cheerful 
sunshiny morning, and that opposite 
bonk of the river which was Infini- 
tude yesterday, is to-day a lino of 
tall houses with green shutters, a 
dome, and a campanile shining over 
them, a cloudless sky, and a daszling 
breadth of sunshine. And figures 
move like bees on the Lung’ Arno. 
Here they are once more, those 
youthful Giacomos, with their 
poachy checks— big, largo-limbed, 
well-looking — nay, honest-looking 
lads, who might surely be pood for 
something ; some of them with great 
cloaks wrapped round them, and 
picturesquely thrown over the left 
shoulder— not without a revelation 
ofooloured lining, if the vestment is 
so fortunate as to possess it ; some 
with the universal greatcoat, and 
its vacant sleeves— all wearing round 
hate of black felt, low. and with 
turned-up brims, much like the pre- 
sent fashion for little boys at home. 
The young women of the same class 
have enormous hate of straw, the 
native manufacture of this place, 
pinned on to the back of the head, 
and helplessly flapping in the wind, 
good for nothing that one can per- 
odve but to act as a gigantic fan or 
flapper to the unlucky wearer, whose 
head is completely exposed, and who 


Is quite without shelter either from 
cold or ran. And now, in the daylight, 
it is easy to perceive this odd little 
round pan of earthenware, with a 
handle across by whieh it is carried 
like a basket, which is in every- 
body’s hand. Serving-women going 
to market cuddle it under them 
shawls ; old people, sitting on the 
little ledge of pavement in the sun, 
hold it on their knees and nurse it 
there like a child. The young fellows 
permit the edge of it to be seen be- 
neath their cloaks as they cany it 
swinging by their side. There is one 
in the sentinel’s sentry-box foT his 
occasional refreshment— and the beg- 
gar comes up to you rubbing his 
hands over the handle of his, and 
chanting acrose it his melancholy 
supplication. What do you sup- 

C this universal consoler is— this 
m friend t It is a little pan of 
charcoal smouldering in white ashes 
—and it is thus that every man car- 
ries along with him his own fire. 

Now for what waa to be seen. 
The first thing to be seen, as it ap- 
pears to me, is this bright, clear, de- 
lightful Bunny river, where every- 
thing shines in a wonderM glory of 
reflection not to be described. Two 
tall rows of tall houses — by graoe 
of necessity and good taste anything 
but regular — of different height* ana 
different dimensions, with windows 
breaking out at all sorts of prepos- 
terous levels, with open galleries on 
the roof and those naive and single- 
turreted little towers, which being 
made for the plain reason that an- 
other room waa wanted, and not a 
whole floor, takes grace of the util- 
ity, and are a characteristic feature 
in Italian architecture— shine in it 
all day long, with all their twinkles 
of green shutters and windows, and 
all the groups at the same. And to 
us the dark span of the bridge, the 
solid arch above, and the shadowy 
arch below, and the circles of light 
and sunshine, and indescribable col- 
our that pieroes through between, 
crossing oyer that light air between 
the bright eky and the river, which 
answers to every passing shade of 
reflection, has in it something of fas- 
cination and magic. It is not any- 
thing very wonderful in the view, 
though there are snow-hills on the 
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horizon that touch into a climax 
with thin silvery white the perfec- 
tion of light and colour in the aoene ; 
it it an indescribable something, an 
atmosphere, a breadth, a glory ctf the 
element!. It reminded me a little 
(not that it bean the ■lightest re- 
semblance to it, bat that the effect 
ii partially the tame) of that picture 
of Millais , of two year* ago, where 
everybody found the horse wooden, 
and where the Agora* were supposed 
to verge on the ludicroua, but which, 
notwithstanding, carried a wonder- 
ful visionary, in explainable air about 
it — a breath of the middle ages-— of 
real nun* upon the river-side, and 
the meditative eve, which leaped 
past all criticism into one's heart. 

The Arno docs the like : one can- 
not say the houses are grand exoept 
in height, but the scene is magical 
—it is air, it is water, it is reflec- 
tion ; it i* sunshine flooding over an 
irregular mass of stone ; it is the 
refined and glorified image of real 
things presented in an ideal mirror 
— every river does so more or less — 
but I never saw any river do it so 
entirely aa this. 

And up above us yonder is the 
old bridge with all its little craiy 
tenements, and tints of green and 
pink and yellow— a street as well as 
a bridge, covered with the low old 
houses of the goldsmiths’ craft In 
the centre, the painter’s eye of its 
architect has divided the dose little 
clinging house*, which seem to grow 
on and cling there like some produc- 
tion of nature, and left an open space 
arched and vaulted over, through 
which there comes, like a framed 
picture, a glance of the upper river, 
of the knolls and the trees on the 
projecting bank, and of the moun- 
tains themselves beyond all. What 
strange instinctive perceptions of 
what was best these poor old igno- 
rant benighted people had in their 
dav, when one oomes to think of it ! 

Who would dream nowaday* of send- 
ing a painter from his easel to build 
a bridge I But, for my own part, I 
had rather have that open arch in 
the Ponte Vocchio than an unim- 
peachable Taddeo Gaddi of the more 
orthodox kind. This city of Florence 
belongs altogether to that old time. 

There is no to-day in it to jostle out 
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the grand, stately, narrow, boastM, 
municipal yesterday off the scene; 
and one can comprehend how a man, 
the moment there was proved to be 
something in him, was set to work 
with all his faculties, not to paint 
pictures merely, but to glorify and 
beautify the town, and make Florence 
iplendid and prnoely however be 
oould do it best, himself being as 
jealous for the suooeas of the brag as 
any other man. It is all very well 
to speak of art and the progress of 
art as an object of life ; but I suspect 
when the abstract object was Flor- 
ence instead of Art— when this tan- 
gible city, fair of nature, bad to be 
exalted over all the Pisas. and Bo- 
lognas, and Siennas of the neigh- 
bourhood, a work which any burgher 
had as much heart to as a Medici — 
when patriotism was intensified into 
local attachment, and the people re- 
garded their city with all tne caress- 
ing and adorning love which sur- 
rounds a beautiful bride or s favourite 
sister, the impulse was more personal, 
the inspiration more direct The in- 
fluence of this Bontiment is visible 
throughout the whole town ; every- 
thing done in the grand day* of 
Florence carries a certain defiance 
and brag in its beauty. Can any- 
body else show such a cathedral 1 
—such towers, such palaces, such 
churches? Was ever town so per- 
fect, ao noble, so splendidly adorned 1 
Nothing but this could have moved 
to such superb liberality the citisena 
of that gorgeous timo ; perhaps no- 
thing oould have ao stimulated the 
exertions of everybody engaged. It 
was a matter of personal exaltation 
to employers and employed ; the very 
workmen wrought with inspiration, 
and felt their national credit involved. 
It is an amusing comment enough 
upon the pohteco-philanthropical 
idea of sn united Italy. But these 
times return no more. Art nowaday* 
must be cosmopolitan, and forgets 
that when art was at iU grandort, 
art was local, and that the magnifi- 
oeucc of these old towera, which all 
the world goes to visit, arises from 
the fact that Genius, lee* careful of 
itself’ than nowaday*, set to work 
heartily, not to produce work* of one 
description to be scattered among 
connoisseurs throughout the world, 
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bat throwing itself into everything 
needful, be ft bridge^ be it rate, be 
it fortinofttioD, be it picture, laboured 
with the cheerful daylight form of a 
practicable and visible purpose. Mr 
Buskin, who think* it i* a *in to 
■pend money upon Man cheater draw- 
ing-room*, and would hare the cot- 
ton -ipinning magnates bur Verona 
instead, might almost find a more 
palatable lesson to preach to them 
from the text of this Florence. Sup- 
pose an artist might have something 
else to do in this world than paint 
cabinet picture* f Suppose he fell 
into love with hi* native town, as 
Michael Angelo did, and made a 
visionary bride to himself out of his 
Florence, and set his wits to work 


bis brashes and his palette and no- 
thing else to stand upon. When 
anything new was to be done, a 
quarter part of the town turned 
eager eyes npon him. Perhspa the 
other quartern had each their own 
champion. Then came such com- 
petitions ss the world does not see 
nowadays— where every man’s heart 
was in the strife — where the master 
fell into a bunt of simple admira- 
tion over his own work when he 
had finished it, yet. magnanimously 
amazed at the excellence of his rival, 
cried out, in simple-hearted acknow- 
ledgment of a superior, “ To thee it 
is given to make the Christ — to me 
the Contadini j” and where the citi- 
zen's delight in the glorification of 


how to array her forth, how to shape his town seems to have been eDough 
her outline, and adorn her frame 1 to neutralise the artist’s disappoint- 
This is the impulse which made ment when another hand was cnoeen 
Verona— perhaps it might make a to do it These were the days when 
great deal even of a Manchester — all Tuscany had a festival because a 


and it is certain that the result is 
more real and tangible, more dis- 
tinctly to be realised and identified, 
than even the treasury of a picture- 
gallery. And it is impossible to find 
a clearer interpretation of the dif- 
ference between art ancient and art 
modern than is to be found in 
Florence. A. strait society, confined 
within those turreted and castled 
walls — an iu tense local pride, love, 
and vanity, which had no objects so 
cloae at heart as the humiliation of 
its neighbours by the exhibition of 
its own wealth and glory— a civic 
population, where every man knew 
every other man’H origin, and where, 
at the height of fame and popu- 
larity, the great naiuter was still the 
•on of the garland-maker, and oontent 


gate was fixed at the Baptistery, and 
when everybody worshipped with an 
nffcctionate superlative admiration 
the accomplished glories of la bella 
Ftmizc, the city of their hearts. 
Think of that proud Florentine, la- 
bouring hugely all day long in his 
own arrogant fashion for tne same 
embellishment, who count* these Bap- 
tistery gates of it for gates of heaven, 
and chaUenges Donatello’s Marco to 
speak to him, and has himself buried, 
tnat invincible, unalayablo soul, who 
could not comprehend dying, when he 
could still see Brunelleschi’s dome, 
the pride of Florence, rising grand 
into the Italian Bkies ! Yes, think 
of Michael Angelo, with his grey 
rampart yonder defending the slope 
where San Miniato shinee in the 


to glorify that distinction. These were 
the days when the artist carried on 
embassies, conducted fortifications, 
bore a hand in wars; but when he 
returned to work, carried with him, 
into whatever ho was about, the 


sunshine, and where the Austrian 
bullet* still appear imbedded in the 
medueval wall — with his big Divid 
in the busy Piaxta, and liis bigger 
shallow pervading with its fervent 
home -love, ita heroic admiration. 


enthusiastic sympathy of scores of 
shopkeepers and workmen and sim- 
ple bourgoine , who had been at 
school with the lad, and had known 
him all thoir lives, and took honour 
in his triumph. And thus the fami- 
liar popular regard grew round him, 
and stimulated his hands. He was 
a capable man, ready for whatever 
might be needed, not a student with 


it* arrogant local pride, this town 
of Florence ; and then think of an 
English painter in his studio, with 
hopes of the Royal Academy, and 
daliling dreams of society — whose 
“ success " is to have picture-dealers 
squabbling over his worfcx and to 
be taken “ont” perpetually, and 
perhaps to ruin himself in a vain 
emulation, and count it for his 
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highest *ociaI glory that a Duke or 
a Mara nil honour* the artist’s board. 
There he is, loot in London, which 
perhaps he hate*, and mo*t likely 
nerer waste* a thought upon, atrug- 
gling up in the crowd, intent upon 
mounting on the shoulders of fame 
and getting on in the world ; or. if 
he does not do *o, a very blamaole 
person, without any regard for the 
interest* of his family, a a everybody 
wiU allow. I* it wonderful that the 
men have changed with the times 1 
Doe* anybody’* heart go into the 
Houses of Parliament 1 I* it any 
longer possible to adorn with all the 
loving fancies of genius one’s home, 
where one knows every lane and 
comer where one’s forefathers have 
lived, and where one’s children will 
be ? and where everybody knows the 
origin and tbo story, the rise and 
the progress, of the komebom poet ? 
Nay, must not the young genius 
hurry off rather into the multitude, 
where no man shall be able to call 
him Andrew of the Tailor, or re- 
member his father’s shop, where 
shame of his humble birth will make 
him cither boast of it, or be silent 
as death on the subject, and where 
all his energies slmll be directed, by 
means of his pictures, to get on in 
the world i Very well, getting on in 
the world is a perfectly honest and 
legitimate ambition. But that is 
one reason why there is no FloreDco 
in England, and not a Michael 
Angelo, nor even an Andrea del 
Sarto, to be heard of at present iu 
the artistic world. 

It is not possible to avoid some 
little digression of thought on this 
subject in entering such a place. Fur 
Florence, is pervaded by tne memory 
of those men of the past, and by 
their enthusiasm and admiration for 
those lovely everlasting monuments 
of art which were new in their days, 
and are shrines and places of pil- 
grimage to ua. It is not easy to pas* 
unmoved by that marble slab in the 
wall which commemorates the spot 
where Dante sat on summer night* 
gazing at Giotto’s tower, or to Took 
withoat a certain thrill at that hard 
Roman visage in Santa Croce, which 
looks through the opened doors to- 
wards the beloved Duomo and it* 
gloriou* dome. Who can say how 


often he looks through his own eye* 
of stone upon that distant and lofty 
virion ; or when the passage yonder 
may be yielded to os with * stately 
invisible grace by a still greater 
one of the immortals I The very 
at roots arc inspired with this living 
love of those dead men. Their 
virionary presence watches over the 
city they loved better than an army. 
Here they were born, and out of 
here they will never die. 

And it is under similar conditions 
that all the great art-cities of the 
world have grown into that complete 
enrichmont and adorning in which 
we wonder to find them standing 
“ liko a bride arrayed for her hus- 
band”— whether it be in Flemish 
coif and ruffles, or in Italian robe and 
veil. To be sure old Nuremberg in 
its Bavarian plain, or those quaint 
wealthy burgher- boasts, which stud 
like lueses of rich ornament the rich 
lowland* of Flanders, are perhap* 
more comnlcto and perfect specimens 
of their kind than ia this city of 
Florence, though none can boast so 
illustrious a confraternity. And we 
go and crib “ examples ” out of them 
liko sages, as wc are, and think it is 
all bocause of the particular period 
of their Gothic, or fashion of their 
decoration, and so build a Gothic of 
our own in imitation, and wonder 
how it fails of the effect, withoa t over 
finding out that it is not Gothic but 
local love and pride, and wealth and 
boasting, and tbo universal primitive 
affectionate vanity which is resolute 
to make its own dwelling fairer than 
its neighbour’s, and loves to adorn, 
wherever adorning is possible, its 
dear hereditary home. As for us, on 
the contrary, bo far from making love 
to our town and priding ourselves 
upon its beauty, our aim is to got u 
fur away as possible — so far, that our 
grandfathers would have taken * 
week to think about sucb a journey 
os wo make calmly every morning 
into business, if that afflicting neces- 
sity exists fur us j and there i* no 
more popular English sentiment than 
that “ uod made the country, but 
man mado the town." Taking this 
for our creed, we lot the bricklnyer 
*nd the town surveyor do the meaner 
business for us, and despise the 
whole affair ; and Mr Husk in going 
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to Manchester finds ody brick shells 
of warehouses ten stories high, and 
sham Paliadian fronts of offices and 


hospitals, belted round at a respect- 
ful distance by groves of vflks, where 
the insensible cotton -spinners do de- 
coration in their drawing-rooms, and 
spend no end of money in upholstery 
and gardening; and that eccentric 
oracle flushes into glorious descrip- 
tions of the old glorious cities which 
men have loved and lived for, and 
bids the English trader buy Verona, 
as the only Impossible, fantastic, half 
sincere, half contemptuous advice 
which can be given him under his 
circumstances. We are tempted to 
try another equally impossible, and 
out of time. What If all those rich, 
well-intentioned people were but to 
live in Manchester, and taking to 
liking and growing proud- of it! 
What if the artist- tithe of the popu- 
lation, instead of straining its ambi- 
tious soul exclusively on pictures, 
were to turn its ready hand to every- 
thing, and find stones and bricks as 
worthy implements as brushes and 
pigments ! What if the cotton- 
spinning world, ignoring the “sea- 
son,” and looming fashion, and 
proving itself superior to the bland- 
ishment of London, were to throw 
its whole heart into the uphill en- 
terprise of making its own awelling- 
place the finest town in Christendom, 
and embellishing its daily paths with 
all the delicate fancy and affection ato 
ornament which it was in the local 
heart to devise 1 The result might 
look odd enough perhaps in this 
flnt generation ; but a few hundred 
yean of time improves composition 
mightily, and has a wonderful pic- 
turesque effect upon everything that 
has the least possibility of beauty in 
it We shall never see that reforma- 
tory movement— that chango in the 
economy of great towns j but there 
is more reasonableness in this im- 
possibility than in that other impos- 
sibility touching the purchase of 
Verona, and there can be very little 
doubt that this is how all these 
Veronss and Florences, these G bents 
and N ore m bergs, came to be what 
they are 

If all this digression originated in 
the bridge, which is— as much as all 
those saints gating at us with serene 
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sweet frees, from their gilt back- 
ground and little frames of taber- 
nacle-work, which are more recog- 
nisable by that name — a genuine 
Taddeo Gaddi— it becomes us to 
bring the reader straightway within 
sight erf a greaterpainter’s more me- 
morable work. Through the narrow 
streets where great palaces frown 
upon the way, where this vast 
Stroxti Palazzo glooms like an open 
Newgate in the sunshine, grand 
enough, I suppose, but dismal, with 
its massive courses of unhewn stone, 
embellished here and there- by great 
iron rings fixed into the walls, and 
meant to support torches for an 
illumination, but looking rather like 
disused fetters thrust out, an appro- 
priate decoration upon the invincible 
prison front, — through the deep gully 
of this darkling pa as. where sun shine 
never reaches beyona the third story, 
and where, deep down in the shade, 
at doors of cellars and steps of houses, 
sheaves of lilies of the valley touch 
the February weather into spring 
we make our way to the heart of 
Florence. Stand here in the open 
space beside this movable shop of 
humble drapery, with its coloured 
handkerchiefs and homely gowns and 
aprons. Never mind that low round 
building at your left hand, though 
that is Dante’s “ Mio bel san Gio- 
vanni,” and there are Ghiberti’s 
matchless gates. Look yonder, 
straight before you— saw you ever 
mortal piece of masonry go up into 
the skies so clear, so fair, with such 
an exquisite poise of strength aDd 
grace 1 It is but a square tower, 
without either spire or pinnacle. It 
neither springs from the earth into 
clustering arch and shaft flowering 
forth in imperishable stone, like tbs 
northern Gothic, nor seta steadfast 
pillars down upon the soil, and 
weights the world with its bland 
beauty, like the sightless Muse of 
Greece ; yet out of that simplest form 
what loftiness, what lightness, what 
solidity ! how assured and grand the ' 
line of that calm eminence, how firm 
the solitary attitude, the hght gleam- 
ing all around it, as one feels secure 
the winds and the storms might come 
without sending a tremor through its 
steadfast frame, or detaching an or- 
nament from the walls. So high, so 
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pare, so simple, a triumph of poire 
and proportion, pertupa dull atone 
would hare made this grand fancy 
austere, but its delicate marble give* 
perfect eiprereian to the sentiment 
of the design. Soft in every tone 
and tint of colour, with a polish and 
a daxzle as of snow, where the sun- 
shine lights upon that virgin panel 
which is white as light itself, and will 
bear no other comparison. Yet not 
much of white, not snow-cold and 
passionless, like an alabaster model 
or a marble etatue: creaming into 
tints of yellow, of brown, of every 
indescribable gradation of hue — col- 
our seems almost too atrong a word 
—there is nothing blank or dead in 
this wonderful monument, but in- 
stead, a living variety and animation 
which under all changes of the at- 
mosphere preserves its interest, and 
gleams forth when the sun comes 
with its interpreting touches, in a 
perfect revelation. It was not here, 
but at the other side of the long pr- 
axis, that yonder mysterious man 
who had been among the spirits, 
came to the stone bcncn by the wall, 
and sat in the sweet evening air, gai- 
ing at that tower. How the sun- 
shine, which had long since left the 
deep shade of the Btreets, played 
about its upper lines, flashing out the 
snowy facets one by one, and burning 
into richer tints the veins of yellow 
and olive and brown high up yonder 
in the arid heaven how that light 
stoic and lingered away, with a last 
and yet a last return, to those gleam- 
ing line* and panels how at last, 
all cooled and grave out of that il- 
lumination, the fair Canpanile, grow- 
ing whiter and greyer, stood calm 
againBt the sky over which rosy 
sunset shade* came and faded, and 
smiled through the air f all murmur- 
ous with hums of voices, a house- 
hold presence, dear and lovely, 
a Michael _ or a Raphael, wrapt and 
pale ; until at last the Italian stare 
gleamed soft in silvery reflections 
on its delicate grandeur, and the 
outline of its form grew faint, yet 
perfect, against the night There 
was no dome that night rising on 
its majestic pier* to share the glory. 
Pale walla, but half completed, glist- 
ened in the starlight, and the Flo- 
rentines sauntered by in their even- 


ing leisure to see the progress of this 
great temple, which should be yet 
near a hundred yean a -building, 
and which was to be the boast of 
Florence, and whispered aside and 
pointed to their children the man 
who had been in hell and in purga- 
tory, and who even now, it was easy 
to perceive, saw things which no 
other man could see, in that dim air 
and sky, and round the silent glory 
of Giotto’s Tower. And so he did, 
can any one doubt, with thoae mys- 
terious eyes of hia, Perhaps nil 
Giotto dead, smiling down upon the 
completed triumph which the old 
painter made to the glory of God — 
perhaps that Beatrice, who was more 
than an angel— ami so sat companion- 
ed though alone 1 in the Italian night, 
sad, yet not without a smile — sore 
from the wounds and losses of this 
life, taking comfort in those wonder- 
ful silent things, silent as his heart, 
which neither mortify nor deceive. 

The Campanile of Giotto is en- 
riched over all its surface with pan- 
elled groups in relief rich ribbon* 
of sculpture, and with figures of more 
than life-sixe saints and prophets. 
These, however, sink into mere en- 
richment oh one look 8 at this tower, 
which might have been bald without 
them, but needs only their visible 
presence to make it perfect. I can- 
not give anybody any assistance in 
examining tneae treasures. They are 
there full of quaint and noble expres- 
sion. for all who would see, with not 
a single mechanical chisel raised 
upon the wholo, nor hand ungifted, 
but simple-hearted Genius, working 
nnanimous and cordial for the works 
sake, uncareful for the glory, such a 
man as Luca della Robia helping 
to work out the paintcr-mostcr'a de- 
sign*, and the whole splendid, simple, 
honest confraternity in one fervent 
consent and unanimity, doing what- 
ever was mwt needful to bring all 
to perfection. Even here, and then 
these mar blew were costly beyond 
common counting, but Florence was 
resolute in her magoifloent boast t 
and if ever sacred chimes came forth 
of a nobler enclosure, that Campanile 
must have been built in dreams. 

And after all, this tower is but the 
corner, a single point in the magnifi- 
cent group which now fills the piasra, 
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There sweep* the cathedral upward 
in it* grand and rounded lined, full, 
large, and splendid, like a matron 
Juno. Here at onoe one learaa the 
difference between the Northern 
Gothic, fanciful and imaginative, 
and this broad and calm Italian, 
the mediaeval handwriting in stone. 
Here it no visionary upward spring, 
no dainty froatwork of invention, no 
veil of fantasy over the strength 
which stands like the rocks, and yet 
blossoms like the flowers. All those 
picturesque inequalities, those thou- 
sand fretted points that trap the sun- 
shine, those niches and canopies, and 
spires and pinnacles— all that tender 
show of lightness and airy grace 
which charms us by its magical con- 
trast to the solid unreflective stone 
in which these visionary fancies work 
themselves into being, we have left 
behind on the other side of the Alps. 
Here is no longer that spiritual ima- 
ginative ascent of graceful height upon 
height cliinbiDg upward with all the 
profusion and variety of nature her- 
self, to the central point and crown- 
ing spire. The architectural muse of 
Italy is “ a spirit, but a woman too.” 
This great structure rises upward 
with a broad and noble swell of uu- 
brokon outline, vast, solid, grandiose 
— a grove unchangeable everlasting 
embodiment, not of fancy and vision, 
but of plan and thought— no projec- 
tion oxcept that solemn repetition of 
minute angles, perpendicular ledges 
of maaomy, by which the lovel wall 
sets into the rounding of that grand 
circle which sup]>orta the dome, 
breaks here upon the unity of line. 
Tho whole immense building rises in 
an nndisturbable repose ami solem- 
nity towards the vast dome, too nubly 
proportioned to disclose its Yastuess, 
which swells forth from the smaller 
domes of the bays upon a sky, which 
repeats in a climax its absolute per- 
fection, and glows an unbroken hea- 
ven, without a cloud, over the un- 
broken grandeur of this great temple 
of God. The cathedrals of the North 
are more picturesque, more dramatic, 
perhapa more lovable : bnt none of 
them possess this complete and silent 
majesty, nor oonvey any such im- 
pressions of magnifloenoe, restrained 
and chastened of force and vigour, 


bent to the curb of a determined will 
and settled purpose. One can per- 
ceive by the nch tracery of those 
■lender windows what the great im- 
agination labouring here could have 
done if it might; but the whole is con- 
trolled, kept under, commanded, per- 
mitted just to show itself, to throw 
the delicate thread of an embroid- 
ered parapet about some of those dis- 
tant galleries round the dome, and 
to lure the dainty window-arch from 
ita web of graceful fancy , but nothing 
more nor further ; and the reticence 
gives a noble modesty and reserve, 
the self-restraint of power, to the 
grand erection. But it is true that 
nothing leas than this soft sweet 
marble could have made such reti- 
cence practicable. From the base, 
where liberal ledges make their foot- 
ing firm, and round which runs a 
broad Bnowy beach, hospitable and 
princely, where one loves to fancy 
pilgrims resting from their journeys 
long ago — every inch of those great 
walls is panelled w'ith marble ; black 
and white, perhaps, you will say, 
dear spectator, if you do not care 
much about the matter, Yes, black 
and white ! — blackj which is brown, 
which is green, which is olive, as the 
sun and your eyes change— white 
which is snow, which is foam, which 
is gold, pale and tender as the looks 
of augels — two cardinal colours with 
every tint in the world hidden in 
them, and bursting forth in tender 
glints and shades as the prism of 
daylight turns from dawn to night 
Nobody who thinkB of a dull marble 
arch, or a dead -white statue, can 
appreciate tho marble of this cathe- 
dral of Florence. The sound is grand, 
but the idea is chilly in that accepta- 
tion. A daxtling polished blank, 
wLcre one dead funereal line con- 
trasts another, is something which 
the imagination shrinks from ; and 
there may be still extant Borne un- 
travellod individual like myself, who 
has owned in his or her secret soul 
an undivulged shiver over the 
thought But here is no chill, no 
dead precision, no blank of alabaster 
w hite nor bar ofjet — the warm living 
variety of tone is indescribable ; here 
and there a point of snow flashes out 
from the wall like a sudden deoora- 
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tion unperoeirrd before ; but for the 
«M*t part the very white is cream- 
white, reliering itself upon tbe reins 
of profound green, the rieh olive, and 
urn-brown which frame it in. And 
for bordem to this panelling are 
ribbons of mosaic, u delicate, as 
minute, and u perfect u tboae ivory 
Indian mosaics on blotting -books 
and card -case*, which everybody 
wonders at. These delicate cinctures 
surround the whole immense extent 
uninjured in their minute and regular 
beauty, as fresh as though Brunel- 
leschi* workmen wore still at work 
upon the dome ; the entire face of 
the building is intact and uninjured, 
strong in its delicacy, all bot one 
part Be slow to come round to 
this facade, op]>oaite to which are 
Ghiberti's gates. Odco upon a time 
there lived at Florence an ogre 
named by the appropriate name of 
UqucckmCj to whom there occurred 
the splendid ambition of immortalis- 
ing himself after a fashion unueunl 
to his countrymen. The facade was 
then worthy of the remainder of tho 
buildiDg. enriched with sculpture, 
the work and pride of the aamo 
artist fraternity which hud given its 
whole heart to tho decoration of tho 
Camponilo. This worthy Florentine 
daihcd down the statue*) from their 
places, tore tho marbles from the 
wall, and left the front of ono of tbe 
moat splendid buildings in the world 
n grim vast pible of brown plaster 
with faint indications on its stripped 
and humiliated breadth of something 
wliich bos been there — something 
which might be anything. The waU 
of a drawing-room stripped of its 
paper, and with its enter plaster 
scraped off, could not show a more 
entire, a more dismal shabbiness— 

“ Oh, be tlic earth an load to lend, 

UpoD tbe dull do*troj-or'» haul J” 

That is three hundred years ego — 
but no second spring lias come to 
Florence, nor any renewing of her 
youth ; and there in the lunshinc, 
without an effort made to amend or 
cover it, honestpt least in its humilia- 
tion, stands— human vanity disclosed 
and risible, as in a fable of the 
eighteenth century— tbe dismal front 
ofthat magnificent Duomo, opposite 


tiie golden gate* which might be 
gates of Paradise, and aide by aide 
with the unladed glories of Giotto’s 
Tower. 

Ye*, there they are a* they stand 
in Italy, a wonderful pathetic alle- 
gory— the old time alive and glorioaa 
warm In its old love and faith ana 
smiles ; and the present time, the 
forlorn to-dny, down-looking and 
hopeless, accustomed to its misery, 
waiting till somebody do«s something 
for it. Beyond the idea of any effort 
to help itself. Who does not know 
how that disease of dependence eats 
and spreads? I wish Italy herwlf 
were not bo like that unhappy facade 
—I wish they would do sometmng 
out of their own heart, if it were but 
sham marble, to redeem the dreary 
vacuity which belongs to so muen 
benuty. Rut they only keep count- 
ing up and reckoning tho cost, and 
find it impossible, till some Anglo- 
Saxon committee or despotic em- 
peror in moved to tako tbe work in 
Band, and half-indignantly, half-con- 
temptnonaly, do it for thorn. For 
thrmi Ho— for Giotto and Brunel- 
leschi, and for the sake of his shadow 
who sits by the wull yonder upon 
the seat of stono which has long 
since mouldered into fragments, 
watching the sunset fado from the 
Painter’s Towor. 

Tho Baptistery is directly opposite, 
with only the breadth of a street 
between^ a low, round, ancient place, 
which toe sun readies more raroly, 
and which feels the want of his warm 
influence on its marble — marble 
which is colder, paler, set in larger 
panels, and where the lines of the 
darker framework remind one un- 
comfortably of tho black crossbeams 
of German country-hounea. And 1 
will not protend to describe the gates. 
Was not Michael Angelo a very good 
authority ?— and he lias not hesitated 
to leave his opinion on record. Then 
there are prints and photographs 
without number, which anybody may 
see. I speak of Florence, not of its 
individual works of art. Tho groat 
Ghiberti gate, with its earnest bead* 
full of interest and expression, bend- 
ing nut from the borders, and all its 
wonderful panelled groups enclosed 
in that binding, doe* almost all that 
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mortal work out do to justify that 
big hyperbola. The Baptistery within . 
where Dante broke the font, and 
where all the little Florentine* are 
still u made Christians.” is dark and 
cold, aa all other churches are at this 
time, looking oat from Flaano’t gate 
upon the dueling sunshine, which 
does not reach thia coot It ii diffi- 
cult, even by ocmtrurt; from the light 
out of doors, to see more than the 
lofty narrow gallery, aupported on 
thoie great pillars, which runs round 
the walla, and opens here and there 
into a little oeJl- oratory, with tiny 
altar and homely pictures — and the 
dim wonder* of the roof, where site 
in gigantic and solemn, but some- 
what grim mosaic, a throned figure 
of our Lord, presiding oyer s last 
judgment, winch does not want its 
usual grotesque horror*. The great 
area of the whole, the noble circle 
of the apse, with its chapel*, dis- 
tinguished by the ie welled gleams 
of painted elaas, ana the twinkle of 
votive candles, rather than by any 
general light which could enable os 
to see them, leaves a certain impodng 
expression of si so and grandeur on the 
mind — but is not by any means so 
characteristic and individual, not to 
say majestic and commanding, aa the 
exterior. There are picture*, to be 
sure, upon all the aitan — yards of 
canvass, deserts of paint — but even 
supposing them to be worth the 
while, which is doubtful, there is no 
light to see them by. Behind the 
great rood which crowns the high 
altar, is the last work of Michael 
Angelo, a great unfinished Pi eta, 
which he meant for his own tomb— 
but even around that the light is 
feint, the rich small window in the 
oentral chapel of the apse being half 
veiled with a curtain, and the grey 
dim atmospheric circle of Vasaris 
painted roof having no reflection to 
send down upon the group below. A 
very few people are in the church — 
now and then one individual crosses 
tho marble pavement, and drops sud- 
denly, without noise, on the step of 
one of the altar*— and a group of 
men in white muslin jackets, with 
black round cap* upon their heads, 
hang about the sacristy door, where 
there is a little commotion and put- 


ting on of vestments, for it draw* 
near the hour for vespers. But we 
will not wait for vesper*— the place 
is chill, mysterious, dead, with Ms 
candles twinkling in tbs dull day- 
light, and its single worshippers, like 
moths, attracted by the light The 
sun shines still out of doom— brisk 
life, such aa it is, moves in the streets. 
Provincial life — wonderful exhibi- 
tions of fashion, far beyond London 
or even Paris — femicide skirts tri- 
ply voluminous, feminine faces with 
the ears fully revealed for the edifica- 
tion of the public, and bonnet# which 
can only be seen from behind. Sol- 
diers, grey-coated and comfortable, 
many of them almost boys. Heavy 
dragoons of five feet-two — gendarme- 
rie, with brigand’s hate and cock’s 
feather*. Then those lounging lads, 
of better sire and looks than the sol- 
diers, who form so large a portion of 
every crowd in this place, and so 
peculiar a one— always with a cloak 
over the left shoulder, or their arms 
out of their sleeve*. In this street 
every fifth house is a cafe, a long strip 
of a room with little marble tables, 
opening direct upon the street, where 
people ait in moaeat dissipation with 
a cup of coffee and a glass of water — 
or a thimbleful of punch, or a mild 
potation of Marala — but always the 
glass of water. Then coming down 
through the narrow streets Here, is 
once more the Long’ Arno, thronged 
with its afternoon crowd, carriages of 
all descriptions hastening past to the 
Caserne, the fashionable drive snd 
park of Florenoe, where all the world 
goes at this hour. Good speed to all 
the world ! if other people come here 
to see a bit of an imitation of Hyde 
Park, or a cnt out of the Champs 
Elytcts, we did no such thing — let 
us find our way about the town and 
lose ourselves among the streets — 
thoee streets with their vast palace*, 
sombre, gloomy, and strong, out of 
which the old life and splendour have 
departed. Nor is it only the palaces 
which are interesting. More pic- 
turesque still than that Tuscan para- 
pet which project* fiym the roof-line 
of those pshuros, is tne irregular line 
of loss distinguished houses of a dosen 
different altitudes, which the sun 
love*. Here there is a sudden cut 




down in the deep shadow, letting the 
ion in to opposite windows, two and 
no more oat of twenty. Here an 
unexpected elevation, blotting out 
the light from one-half of the hoots 
across the way, and bolding even the 
gallery on it* roof in shadow op to a 
certain point, where the ran poor* in 
with double force over the lower level 
of the next roof— and ao the line goes 
dripping and dropping in burst? of 
light, and oblique falls of ahadow, 
along ita irreguW and picturesque 
course, with a delightful appearance 
of caprice and wilfulness. But com- 
ing out of the broad sunshine which 
beams over the river, and the bridges, 
and the Lung 1 Arno— you cannot con- 
ceive, you chilly grumbling Britishers, 
who make endless discomfort out of 
your own honest comprehensible cli- 
mate, how ioe-oold ana petrifying are 
the deep ravines of shadow in these 
street*. 

Third Day —l do not promise 
that this is to-morrow— but as I 
cannot eeo how that can make tho 
slightest difference to you, nover 
mind, but understand that it is Thurs- 
day, a day which has privileges. It 
is Carnival time in Florence, and all 
the world is out of its wits. Not in 
au imperial overpowering madness, 
like Rome at the same period— a 
mild imbecility, which goes over a 
month, wraps the Florentine soul. 
Wherever you go to-day there are 
groups of maskerSj mummers, extra- 
ordinary figures in tho absurdest 
dreseesj with hideous black masks, 
or oomic “ fooae faces.” as they used 
to bo called in Sootland — covering 


much like one, ir frequented by peri- 
patetic stalls of homery rnwrchandlfi 
coloured cotton handkerchiefs, and 
bund le s of those nhwelrad and dotted 
cotton fabrics which even the old 
women of England patronise no 
longer; while under t£e colonnade* 
are stalls and glass -cases of cheap 
jewellery, toys, and books. All this 
is cleared away to-day, and though 
there is nothing very wonderful in the 
sight, the crowd, half in the sun half 
in the shade, with it* perpetual change 
and motion, diversified as it is tjy 
groups of maskers, who form perhaps 
one- third of the whole aasemoly, is a 
sufficiently animated and arr miring 
sight There are a few historical 
dresses, on which some care has been 
bestowed ; no end of jesters and har- 
lequins, with jingling bells ; brigands 
with harmless guns over their shoul- 
ders ; and mummers, without regard 
to character, in loose white cashmere 
coats, fantastically ornamented, and 
Bugar-louf hata docked with ribbons. 
Some dozen of shepherdesses, in white 
muslin and tinsel, with little straw 
hats stuck on the back of thoir heads, 
form the feminine element ; and a 
floating mass of mysterious figures 
in black dominoes, fill up the scene. 
AU are masked after one faahiou or 
another ; half of them, from the tags 
of their dress, or the little switches 
they carry, keep up & little sound of 
bells ; and it ia the etiquette of the 
masquerade to speak in a falsetto 
squeak, in which shrill undistinguish- 
able tone the disguised assail their 
friends on oU sides, to the frequent 
oonfosion of tho unmasked portion 


their proper countenances. There is 
no great invention displayed in these 
dresses, though some are ridiculous 
enough ; but at the present moment 
the crowd moves towards the court 
of the Ufflxi, where, this being a fata, 
and great day, the maskers con- 
gregate. The court of the Ufflxi is 
a long narrow oblong, with a colon- 
nade on each side, opening at one 
end into the busiest piazza of the 
city, and at the other concluding in 
open arches, through which you pus 
to an unfrequented end of the Long' 
Arno, close upon the river. On ordi- 
nary days this opeq space, which is 
scarcely wider than a street, and very 


of the company. This is the fun of 
tho whole, and it is laughable enough 
for a time ; but, heaven preserve 
their wits ! think of three wocka of 
it. The bells and the squeaks and 
the occasional rush of a little party 
of maskers through tho crow <1, the 
faint laughter and num of the crowd 
itself never rises into excitement. 
Yet there they move about for hours, 
glancing in and out of the light, with 
the high walla of the great picture- 
gallery enclosing them, and modern 
inexpensive statues, white and dull, 
looking down from between the ool- 
iimn. of the colonnade. Up yonder 
in that gallery are Raphaels, Titians, 
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Andrew. a nobler company ; there is 
the Medioean Venus, the Niobe, and 
in a hundred tender renderings, the 
Virgin Mother with her OhM No, 
but we must not go up all these 
stairs to-day, and are not connois- 
seurs, and cannot my our mind about 
pictures. I think it Tory likely I 
should fail of the proper ecstasies be- 
fore that Venus ; let us rather make 
bast© out of the tumult to glance 
into the evergreen alleys of the arch' 
ducal gardens, this day open to the 
unprivileged public, before we climb 
the breathless hill where all the 
marbles of San Miniato glisten ami 
glimmer in the sun. 

The street is full of little bands 
of maskers hastening towards the 
Uffizi Wonderful charm of mystery, 
is it not. which can tempt any tnoman 
to hide her face behind that hidcons 
black mask 1 The comic faces have 
still some humanity in them, hut 
they are not worn by women. Fun 
ana fashion, it seems, are stronger 
than vanity. Up above our heads, 
as we hasten towards the old bridge, 
passes with stealthy privacy tne 
secret passage which winds along 
the sides of tho houses, and across 
the goldsmiths' shops on the Ponto- 
veccnio to wan! the Tuscan Sove- 
reign’s palace,— an invisible roud, 
fastening on with arrogant despot- 
ism to tho habitations in its way, and 
throwing its lofty covered arch over 
the narrow streets, by which tlio 
Mcdiccan rulers could make their 
unsuspected way from their pnloco 
to tho scat of government; and by 
which his present Highness could 
doubtless do the siune, if anything 
in his little way of government de- 
manded such a precaution. This 
secret pwaa^e opens into the Ulbsi, 
which, in its turn, communicates 
with the Palaszo Voccbio. a noble 
old building, built before the prison- 
ers of Florentine architecture. The 
Palatro Pitti, the arebdneal palace, 
stands upon a b'ttle eminence with 
the gum-trees and slopes of the 
Bobo” gardens ascending behind, 
frowning with beetle brows and turn- 
key grandeur upon the sunny semi- 
circle at its feet. It is very imposing, 
commanding, magnificent, the people 
say. It is, however, such a Newgate 
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front with which it meets the light, 
that I am quite unable to see any- 
thing fine in it Behind the palaoe 
the hill ascends in straight line* of 
road, with living walls of bay and 
laurel on either aide, some nme or 
ten feet high, whioh now and then 
open upon an amphitheatre of sunny 
turf on a round embosomed little 
valley, with a row of leafless vines 
for a railing, and the grass spangled 
with tendor anemones growing wild, 
in every delicate variety of whiteness, 
upon slopes of greensward. But stay. 
I had meant to show you Florence 
from this height ; but what is this 
height to San Miniato t Look over 
to the other side, to the country, to 
the soft grey olives on the slopes, to 
the distant round of Galileo’s tower, 
to the white villa on Billosquardo, 
darling in the sonshine. This is 
tho only break in the circle of moun- 
tains which watch over Florence ; 
these are not mountains, they are 
tender little hills which recall to one in 
spite of onoVself the tendor pastoral 
a^hurations of Scripture — u Yc little 
hills like lambs I — dipping down 
into those sweet slopes, rising to such 
pure mid-heights of sunshine, folding 
over each other, so soft, so perfect, so 
varied, in such inexhaustible groups, 
as though the Italian soil was too 
rich and warm to content itself with 
our level, and could not choose but 
swell upward to meet the willing 
sun ! 

San Minia+o ia beyond the gates 
on the other side of that sham wall, 
which n charge of artillery waggons 
could break down at any time with- 
out trouble to their guns. The steep 
line of causeway above has been a 
pilgrim’s road ; and here, where men 
ana women sit in the sun, knitting, 
talking, gossiping, happy enough, as 
it appears, till you approach, wneri 
every hand ia extended, and melan- 
choly voices appeal .to your charity 
“ for the love of Marie. ” penitents 
onoe toiled and trembled on their 
knees from cross to cross, working 
out their sins by means of a penance 
which modern pilgrims do cheer- 
fully afoot for sake of the view. 
And yonder lies Florence in its val- 
ley, the great dome red in the after- 
noon sunshine, and by its side, like 
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a spiritual pretence, tint pale, noble, 
visionarr sentinel, pore like an angel, 
among the darker tower*. However 
you turn, the dome and the Campa- 
nile are the oentre of the scene — the 
heart of its humanity. And yonder 
i* the lower dome of San Lorenao. 
where sleep the Medicij with Mich a e l 
Angelo’* white guardian* watching 
their dost ; and here the picturesque, 
quaint tower of the Palasao Veochio, 
and yonder another, and yet another 
Campanile, with the clear glimmer 
of the river, crowed by bridge* and 
■had owe thread in ig through the midst; 
and fronts of lofty house*, and up- 
ward thruit* of domestic tower*, 
and galleries perched upon house- 
top*, and golden arrows of sunshine 
falling down through invisible nar- 
row street*, which break the mass 
a* though some fairy power had 
cut it* mighty shadow through. 
Further off the hill* heave upward* 
to the horizon, olive-brown against 
the sky, with glimmer* of white 
house* thrust into every fold and 
■lope, and dropping down along the 
invisible distance of the valley be- 
tween Florence and the further 
mountains, into dot* and *pot* of 
white gleaming out of an unperoeiv- 
able soil, so that one oould fancy one 
gasod upon the sea— till the white 
ridge* to the west, where this valley 
of the Amo close* in an inviaible 
gorge, limit the horizon with airy 
peaks of enow— peak* which may bo 
a thousand mile* away, so magical 
i* the distance, and so strange the 
gleam of tbose far-off specks of 
houses out of the inviaible level and 
sunny air below. The whole scene 
is magical and extraordinary : the 
solitary elope* of yonder hills in- 
vaded and penetrated by these 
human habitation* — the vision of a 
lower mount just visible between 
two great heads of the range, bear- 
ing a grey mas* of building on it* 
crest, and betraying all about it, on 
every knoll ana eminence, the same 
white gleams of population, like a 
great boat encamped, with jacket* 
on all the hills, rather than the 
steady overflow of a great city — be- 
tray* the gazer into that sodden 
surprise of delight which is half a 
fancy, and somehow sweep* expe- 
rience, thought, fancy, every exer- 
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else of one’* own mind, away into 
the mere satisfaction of gating on 
something more perfect than thought 
I do not know how other people are 
affected ; but for my own part I 
oould no more speculate, sitting 
here upon this convent wall, upon 
what the people are doing and think- 
ing yonder, how they live, and what 
they are, than I could fly to the 
opposite peak. I have no time for 
thinking ; the scene absorb* me with 
an unreasoning silent delight, which 
leave* no room for fancy. In sight 
of such, thought and im agin ati on 
look like mere mechanical instru- 
ments, which are no longer needed 
when God himself take* that magi- 
cal divine pencil, and with the air 
and the sunshine, the elements and 
the accident* of nature, shows ns a 
profound and Bimple perfectness, on 
which we can do nothing bot gaze 
and satisfy our hearts. It is not an 
intellectual pleasure ; it is some- 
thing which takes words ont of our 
mouths, and thought* out of our 
minds, yet rewards us by the inef- 
fable unreason of something greater 
than oither thoughts or woras, — 

"Ona fair Ian dicope some hire looked, 

And felt, ai 1 ha.ro horrd them »»y. 

Ai though the fleeting Time hid boon 
A thing ai iteiuifud ai the rcxme 

On which they guied themMlroi iwiy.” 

I cannot help thinking, for my 
own part, that this kind of contem- 
plation— if contemplation it can be 
called— is one of the muationt of 
heaven. 

Now we pass on past this great 
convent, a little higher, to San 
Miniato, a melancholy mortuary 
church, wonderfully perfect and 
beautiful, which is gradually being 
made into a burying-groundL It is 
amaring, to ascend the step* into 
the choir and Muctuary, to nnd the 
richest moeaic in the most perfect 
condition, and the noble originality 
of the place, which, I think, for nn- 
iryured wealth, has scarcely a rival 
in Florence, but which is gradually 
and quietly being made into a ne- 
cropolis, fall of dead men’s bone*. 

A profusion of the most splendid 
and delicate ornament, rich, minute 
mosaics, and beautiful marble, re- 
main in the utmost perfection on 
the pulpit, which is never used, on 
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the railing, which no longer divide* 
the most holy from the holy place, 
and even on the pavement below, 
where one ■tumbles over the votive 
wreaths of French sentiment — the 
immortelles and vuei of flower* set 
upon the graves. We npbraid our- 
selves in England for carelessness of 
our monuments of art ; but there 
never was churchwarden of fifty 
yean ago more barbarous than the 
sturdy friars, who make money out 
of their church, and displace the 
mosaic pavement for gravestone?, 
and mate a desert of the plsoe 
which even Time has had the heart 
to spare. It is grievous to look at 
the frescoes on tne walls, at the per- 
fection of the building, at the golden 
light which steals into the desert- 
ed sanctuary through windows not 
made of glass, but of transparent 
golden sheets of marble, without a 
secret anathema upon the monkish 
custodiers of so fair a place. But 
there are special reasons certainly 
in Florcnoo why people should desire 
a shelter for tholx dead within con- 
secrated walla Here the dreadful 
custom of tho town is to convey the 
dead by night to a burying-ground 
eome miles away, when, unattended 
and nndistingnisnod, the nameless 
companions of thJa gloomy journey 
ore dropped into a common grave, no 
one knowing whore they lie. For sani- 
tary reasons — for tho health of the liv- 
ing, say the philosophers— and tho 
poor Italians, let us hope, are sutfi- 
cientlyphilosophical to appreciate tho 
reason : but it la a horrible conclusion 
certainly ; and it is hart l to grudge 
even those precious marbles for the 
shelter of thoeo who might have no 
other alternative than that midnight 
journey, with the pit at the end. 
And here vast bouquets are visible, 
laid within one little enclosure, to 
wither and rot into vegetable decay ; 
and there, a vase of cut flower*, such 
as might do placed on a table, stands 
at the head of another : and yonder 
lie wreaths — of imtnortei/t $— of white 
artificial flower*, covered with gaure 
to protect them ; and of laurel leaves, 
with ribbons fastened to them, and 
votive inscriptions— a strange mil- 
linery and frippery of grief— which 
shows still more remarkable in com- 
parison with that general indiffer- 


ence which can make the common 
mode of sepulture possible. And the 
visitors wander snout reading the 
names with a distracted attention, 
drawn by that human curiosity and 
wistfulneee for which Death has 
always a oertaln strange attraction, 
and look with half their eyes at the 
place, thinking upon the inhabit- 
ants; and outside the sunshine is 
warm upon the terrace, and yon can 
see Florence smiling m the valley, 
and look down upon the brown 
strong fortifications of the slope, with 
the bullets, as they say, still bedded 
in the wall, which have left an iron 
signet of Michael Angelo upon this 
ontlying hQL Down below, the 
vines and the olives rise out of the 
grass in sunny shelter, and the old 
war and the old defences are flouted 
by the son ; and in the town it is 
Carnival, and the maskers and un- 
masked are alike rushing to tho 
Corso. Come ; we are still in time. 

Bnt if ever dulness made itself a 
fitting pastime, I believe it must 
have been this Coreo — two solemn 
lines of carriages crossing each other 
—solemn people in their Dost clothes, 
some with baskets full of flowers, 
tho best sight of the whole, to bo 
thrown into the carriages and laps 
of their acquaintance in passing- 
now and then a coachful of masks 
enlivening tho crowd— a few grand 
equipages, with liveries ineffable — 
and one American driving ton in 
hand, with intent face and awfnl 
gravity, as if the world depended on 
tlio safety and success of his team. 

I saw a little girl at a window wist- 
fully looking down upon the heap of 
flowers in a carriage below, and 
wondering where the" pretty missiles 
were to be thrown— for none of that 
play was froing cm at the moment. 
'* Tdiey only throw them to their 
friends, my dear,” said mamma. 
“ Then I wish km were friends to 
these people,” said the little woman, 
with an ingenuous sigh. That naive 
and disinterested aspiration was the 
most singling incident of the Coreo, 
which went rattling along into twi- 
light and weariness, till at last the 
crowd dispersed, the carriages dis- 
appeared, and everybody went home 
to dinner. Melancholy necessity of 
nature ! Perennial and indestructible 
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institution of humanity !— almost the 
only ordinary act of life which Car- 
nival itaelf cannot abrogate even in 
an Italian town. 

Fourth Day . — I confess it ia not 
without reluctance that I eet out upon 
an expedition to the picture-galleries 
even on such a day as this, when 
everything will smile in the bright 
daylight wh ich out of (loon ia so full 
of sunshine : not for want of regard 
to the picture*, but then, dear critic, 
you have heard so much of thcae pic- 
tures. Eyerybody’s raptures on the 
subject put me out, who am not 
rapturous, and I am bound to admit 
that, a great many pictures every- 
where strike me no otherwise than 
as paint and canvass, so much, or in 
such proportions ; and I don't feel 
quite capable of expressing to you 
ray private and individual sentiments 
respecting the smaller portion which 
I am able to appreciate. However, 
give me your hand and let us go. 

The picture-gallery of the Palaxro 
Pitti is contained in a succession of 
line rooms called by absurd mytholo- 
gical names, rich in marble floors and 
wonderful tables of mosaic, and in- 
habited by a little army of picture- 
copiers. Half- a -dozen of these in 
every apartment, each man in pos- 
session of one of the finest pictures 
in tho room, is a little startling to 
nn inexperionced visitor. Yes, strange 
nod sail but indisputable, those pic- 
tures which artists oome from the 
ends of the earth to see, which the 
young Gauls and Anglo-Saxon* make 
pilgrimages to, and which are sup- 
jiosod to stimulate young genius, 
and train the eye and hand to modern 
triumphs— these lovely evidences of 
the life and power of art, have killed 
art where they dwell. These are 
the modern auoeessors of Andrea del 
Sarto and Michael Angelo, these 
steady imitators working at their 
copies. Here is one man copying a 
wonderful female head of Titian 
with a mechanical precision and 
nicety which marks his entire ac- 
quaintance with his subject That 
Venetian lady is his profession, bis 
living, his muse, and his breadwin- 
ner. When he has finished that 
ooyy he will begin another, daily set- 
ting up his easel under the literal 
protection of authority in that grand 


studio, hung with the best works of 
a score of masters, in presence of 
whose familiar faoes this Florentine 
joga upon his way, looking only upon 
the Raphael or the Murillo opposite 
as the estate and living of his brother 
pointer who makes daily bread out 
of that immortal investment, as he 
himself does out of the “ Bella di Ti- 
riano.” Can anybody tell us what 
principle of human nature will ac- 
count for this ? The merest descrip- 
tion of these rooms, with all the 
wealth on their walls, is enough to 
rouse to instant longing, to fire with 
renewed ambition, the young men at 
home who have made Art their choice. 
Think of working all day within 
sight of such — working with those 
same tools, perfected by centuries 
of mechanical improvement, which 
have produced such wonders, ami 
remaining unstimulated, unronsed, 
without a glimmer of discontent or 
ambition in one’s well - regulated 
heart, working calm as a weaver or 
a cottoinrpinncr on the skilftil per- 
fi'Ction of one’s hundredth copy ! 
Wondorful men ! I look at them 
with reverence, with amazement, 
with humility. Their heaven of 
satisfaction is too high for my under- 
standing. Perhaps, seeing all that 
art has done, these lofty optimists 
have given up in despair the hope of 
embodying an ideal which Raphael 
and Titian prove to them cannot bo 
reached in this world. Perhaps a 
fancy which soars l>eyond the mas- 
ters has put these modern stoics out 
of heart with the endeavour only to 
come up to them ; perhaps reasons 
of a less lofty descri ption Lave weight 
among the Brotherhood. But there 
he stands upon his stage with his 
palette and his sheaf of brushes, his 
mustache and his working blouse 
of dark linen, his charcoal pan and 
his little table, with the Bella di 
Tiriano or the Madonna della Seggi- 
ola in the best possible light before 
him, not without an eye upon wan- 
dering parties of English, nor an ear 
for the wise remarks of the eommi*- 
nonair « who conducts them, and 
who is a friend and patron of our 
painter : there be stands, the ripened 
fruit of Italian art and Italian akies, 
in the ninteenth century— the pro- 
duct of ages of art, educated amidst 
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the grandest associations, the moat 
splendid example* fostered by liberal 
protection ana patronage, abut oat 
from nothing which can advance or 
farther him in hi* craft] — bat alas! 
one most torn from the processes of 
nature to the rules of chemisferj be- 
fore one can find words to describe 
him ; he ii not the fruit but the de- 
posit. The spirit had evaporated 
out of the golden bowl ; there is only 
this dusty precipitate left behind. 

English painters, however, can but 
admire and wonder at the facilities 
under which this Florentine artist, 
such as he ia, pursues his work. You 
can see the finest pictures in the 
room only by glimpses^ so com- 
pletely are they appropriated ; and 
1 fear, I fear, my dear country folk, 
that yon have a considerable hand 
itt all this, aayou have in most of the 
mischief perpetrated under the sun. 
One can trace the general character 
of your likings and decorous fancies 
in the works under hand. What do 
you want with all these pictures! 
What benefit is there In having just 
such a set of oopies as your neighbour 
has! — orthodox evidences that you 
have been in Italy with your foolish 
purse full of money, and a latent de- 
sire to signalise yourself in your 
heart 1 What business have you to 
oome here, you comfortable, well-to- 
do tourists, to murder the souls of 
these poor Italians (as Mr Kuakin 
would say]) by making them work 
all their Lives out copying for you 1 
Can yon not see with half an eyo how 
the soul evaporates out of the picture 
as the work goes on 1 and how it is 
no longer Raphael or Titian, but Sig- 
nor Antonio, who looks out of the 
black beautiful face you have pur- 
chased— an excellent oopy! — save 
only for this small drawback that 
Spirit is too subtle to embody more 
than onoe in the ski holiest combina- 
tion of colours. As much as can be 
done this skilful craftsman does. I 
daresay some of them could almost 
do it blindfold, so familiar is every 
line of the oft-repeated picture ; but 
perhaps that does Dot improve the 
power of expression ; and it certainly 
does not add to the value and merit 
of the work. 

All this while, I presume, you will 
•ay we have won very little of the 
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pictures ; that is true — who can see 
pictures through the heads of oopy- 
lsts T — who but Oct who 

are bargaining at so many dollars 
for another oopy ? Let ua go to the 
Uffixi, to the other grand gallery, 
which is still more extensive than 
the Pittl Wc cannot pass mysteri- 
ously from one to the other through 
that secret gallery among the house- 
tops, as Coeimo could : but we can 
make out way through the streets 
where it is a holiday, and shutters 
veil the bine sheen of the turquoises, 
and the glimmer of the pearls in 
the Jewellers’ Bridge. Here are 
again bands of maskers dispersed 
among the ordinary passengers, blow- 
ing penny trumps, uttering falsetto 
shrieks, and striking about them with 
resounding bladders. Ia this a party 
of maskers too i Some doxen men 
marching in quick time in frocks of 
black linen belted round the waist, 
with a kind of veil of the same 
material pierced with holes for the 
eves covering their faces, canrying on 
their shoulders something that looks 
like a bier, covered with black lea- 
ther, a mysterious dismal apparition 
among the gay dreaaes of the crowd. 
But do not shrink aside j it is not 
Death, to make the last contrast of 
gloom and silence to all this mum- 
mery. It is charity in masquerade, 
it is the Misericordia, the most popu- 
lar and benevolent oonfratermty of 
Florence, a body of voluntary ser- 
vants of the public who carry the sick 
to the hospitals, and take charge of 
the accidentally wounded. On they 
march, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left unrecognisable by 
wife or child, mother or brother, with 
rosaries over their arms, and the poor 
patient under that mysterious oover 
carried very softly. very steadily, in 
spite of the rapid paoe. But why 
human kindness and neighbourly 
primitive help should be shrouded 
under such a penitential disguise it 
is hard to say. Through the am- 
shine and the maskers the black 
figures hurry along silentlyj the light 
finding no response in their sombre 
habiliments, a picturesque ascetic 
group out of the middle ages, very- 
body pausing s moment to look after 
them, and suspending for that in- 
stant the fan and My of their oami- 
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Til ipcrita. Then the march of steady 
■tepa fall* oat of bearing, and thi 
nonaeoae begin* again, all very na- 
tural, and u it ahould be \ bat why 
should it be a mortification of the 
fleah, a Borrowftd vocation, a work 
requiring that dismal diaguiae, the 
sacred merciful duty of helping one’s 
fellow-men t 

Now we are in the Ufflai — a 
long parallelogram— two chilly stony 
stretches of corridor forming the two 
aides of that court where the maak- 
era congregated, with rooms open- 
ing off from them, where again there 
are copyists at the finest pictures, 
and little groups of English loitering 
about, the possible pmchaaeri of the 
same. In the principal apartment, 
the Tribune, are the “Venn* de 
Medici,” the“DancingFawn,” L’Arro- 
tino, and other famous figures, sur- 
rounded by many fine pictures of all 
thegreateet names of art Venasea 
of Titian, Madonnas of Raphael— the 
one less noble, if more loyely than 
that great master’s superb portraits, 
the other tenderly, humanly, purely 
beautiful, with often a touch of the 
Diyine — Andrea del Sarto, Garacci, 
Veronese, Guido, CorreggiOj Domani- 
chino, make up the splendid crowd, 
in which there is infinite repetition 
and indescribable variety, as always in 
religions art, when every man’s most 
notable endeavoar is a Madonna, and 
every heart apprehends with a differ- 
ence that favourite type of natural 
piety. Then Fra Angelico’s tender 
head* shining fair out of their golden 

with^^ 1 cloistral fancies and woman- 
ish heart ! Somebody ia there copy- 
ing even Angelico, with the gold 
ground like to perfection ! a dainty 
embellishment for some dainty 
High Church oratory whore ladies 
of Belgravia may confess their fash- 
ionable shortcomings. And here 
that picture, the Visitation or Salu- 
tation, as people choose to call It— a 
woman’s picture — which I could par- 
don anybody for buying as a present 
to his young wife- When the old 
FJirabeth, with a grave and anxious 
joy, gases into the face of the young 
amadous Mary with her downcast 
eyes, her awe, her wonder, her mys- 
terious humility of self-regard, the 
almost mother— St Elisabeth and 
the blessed Virgin are but names — 


the human sentiment ia of to-day, 
and of all times— aa long as mothers 
and daughter!, and those tender and 
wonderful vicissitudes of female life, 
remain in the werid. 

And absolutely, I believe, one can 
better bear to Bee a secondary picture 
in the hands of a copyist, than one 
of first dais— there is less profana- 
tion and lea* harm dona Look 
here, by this window is the corridor, 
where a little manufactory goes on 
quietly, under cover of a superb 
Venetian noble, whose faoe has grown 
immortal through Titian's hand — 
here is a quiet old man, painting 
diligently — elaborate little oopie* in 
enamel, of which he has a down 
various specimens on his table — 
miniatures of virgins and saints, of 
old heroes and painter^ and medi- 
eval nobles like this which is before 
him This humble artist is quick to 
hear the steps tbut approach his 
chair. You perceive by their abape 
that they are meant for brooches, 
these tiny pictures— and perhaps be 
would be glad to lie accosted and 
dispose of his delicate merchandise ; 
— but think of our national gallery, 
our royal collection of pictures made 
accessible after this fashion !— think 
of the new Paul Veronese moved out 
to the light because Homebody wanted 
to make a skotch of it, or carried off 
bodily to a window 1 Imagine the 
Queen and the Royal Academy open- 
ing their treasure* all day loDg and 
every day, providing stages and ac- 
commodations for us, and giving ot 
the tendereat permission to set up our 
easels where we will 1 However, let 
m be thankful — there ia compensa- 
tion iu everything. Where Art is 
moat cherished and fostered in these 
days — where Art has the greatest 
heritage, the most splendid associa- 
tions, the completes! pedigree — where 
everything ought to contribute to a 
foller and more superb development 
of her powers than the world has yet 
seen, and nothing is against her— 
there, with no north wind of dia- 
couragement to rouse her spirit, nor 
Tramontana to quicken the blood in 
her vein*, but only puffs of lukewarm 
air. and the calm of a perfect Paat 
around, Art, perverse and contra- 
dictory, like every human principle, 
does not flourish, bat diet. 

Coming oat into the sunahine to 
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the Piaxxa at our right head, here 
hi Michael Angelovs big David iide 
by aide with a giant Hercule* at the 
door of the Palaaxo Vecchio, that 
picturesque tower and noble mass of 


building towering up above them, 
and a row of little aoldiera sitting on 
a benoh enjoying the air below, A 
little further on a still bigger giant. 


a monater Neptune, with prodigious 
nymphs and imps around him, pre- 
aide* over a noisy congregation of 
waiting caroac, which it would be 

S rosaic to call a eabstand. Across 
le way is the post-office, with a 
little crowd at each window; and 
here in the Bquare are groupe of men 
standing together talking as in an 
exchange, though these interlocutors 
are not of the elan generally to 
be seen in such places, I cannot un- 
dertake to tell you what brings them 
there, or what they talk alwut, but 
they are picturesque enough to look 
at — sun burnt, rustical, middle-aged 
Italians, more dangerous fellows 
than the youths who throng in tho 
streets— their coats still and always 
hanging from their shoulders with 
vacant sleeves, coats with hoods, 
tasselled and ornamented, coarse 


place and the people. Is Art a re- 
fining. an elevating influence l— is It 
good for a country that there have 
been great minds, and a flush of 
genius at one period of her history 1 
— for it is impossible not to perceive 
that the character, and so much of 
good as there is in these faoes, is 
savage, uncivilised, unrefined. 

Ftftk Day , — Like every other 
ancient town, Florence was once 
greatly lesa extensive than now ; and 
tli© natural oonseqnence is that 
churches and important buildings 
crowd together, drawing as near «s 
possible, though in many cases still 
without the circuit of the jealous old 
wall, to the little heart of the ancient 
city. Two successive circles of wall 
have buret, as too narrow for the 
swelling life within ; but still the 
congregation of churches and public 
places in the vicinity of the Duomo 
and the Palaszo Vecchio show the 
former state of thinga One of tbe 
most important of these is the Santa 
Croce ; and one of the gayest and 
moet perfectly adorned, the Santis- 
sima Annunnata, which are the two 
we shall select for examples of the 
churches of Florence. 


brown cloth worn and dirty, with 
silken embroideries of green or blue, 
showing the grandeur which has 
been. Among these strong vigorous 
savage faces— bravo heads, reckless 
and vilianous, stealthy heads, down- 
looking and sinister —visionary faces, 
with blue eyes, which throw a chili 


The Santa Croce oateide is liko 
tho unhappy fe^ado of the Cathe- 
dral ; it is bare, brown, unsightly 
laster, marked with the courses of 
rick or small atones of which it is 
built, betraying exactly how careless 
its builderi were of any other finish 
than the ma. bles which were intend- 


upon the olive oomplexion and 
tangled masses of black hair, but 
these unfrequent and few — alto- 
gether a savage primitive physiog- 
nomy, faoes which Bomewhat belio 
the simple good-nature of the young 
Florentine countenance which, idle, 
gossiping, and pleatu removing, moves 
about, among them, as it moves any- 
where, humming airs from the opera, 
and lounging along with well-devel- 
oped youthful limbs, which ought 
to be fit for nobler exercise. A cer- 
tain hum and bustle as of business 
is in the Fiona — business ! — idea 
worthy only of an insular under- 
standing f— in this phwe which, by- 
and-by, is to acknowledge the dust 
and carriage-wheels of the Ooreo 1— 
Bat always strange, always remark- 
able, is the contrast between the 


ed at once to adorn and to conceal 
all ; these marbles whioh have never 
yet come oat of the hard heart, and 
narrow hands of Tima There is not 
a bricklayer in En g land who would 
not feel himself eternally disgraced 
by leaving his work in such a con- 
dition : but it is sufficiently illustra- 
tive of the local character, that no 
idea of the “ neat," smooth, and pe> 
feet conclusion to which work of 
every kind, however humble, must 
be brought with us, has ever entered 
the popular understanding here. The 
church was meant to be splendid, 
and left in its present condition only 
till its marble outer vesture should 
be placed upon it ; but marbles be- 
ing long ago hopeless for the Santa 
Croce, it does not enter into any- 
body’s mind to try any homelier sub- 
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•titate, all d the original nakednsaa 
atands honestly but not very plea- 
santly disclosed. Here, however, the 
oommon oon trait of exterior beauty 
with deformity within is elaborately 
reversed. Within, everything ia rich, 
splendid, perfect and jealously cared 
for. The church is of the peculiar 
form of a T cross, consisting of a 
nave and two transepts only : al- 
most the entire pavement of the 
transepts and a great part of the 
nave consist* of indeed tombstones 
wonderfully rich and perfect, and a 
line of little chapels sank like cells in 
the wall runs along the entire east end 
of the church. Each of these ifl the 
mortuary chapel of a noble family ; 
many have dark alternieoee blocking 
up half the little window, and abut- 
ting out the light ; but notwithstand- 
ing frescoes are on all the walls, and 
everywhere artist -skill, and some- 
times genius, has given itself to tho 
work of decoration with a magna- 
nimous indifference, as it soems, whe- 
ther its labours could be seen or 
not. On ono side of the high altar 
are works of Giotto— look at the 
place — a little oblong cell, some 
eight or nine feet wide, with a little 
window in the wall, raised by the 
height of two or three marble steps 
from the area of the church, and de- 
riving no light from that, as indeed 
there is no more there than is ur- 
gently required ; an altar-table on 
another step, with its tawdry deco- 
rations ana little black picture set 
in a triangular framework, which 
blocks up all but the top of the 
window ; and on the walls, for any 
one who can see them, the frescoes 
of Giotto 1 What possible good can 
be derived from that ridiculous tri- 
angle stuck into tho light 7 cannot 
tell; but there it smirks and glit- 
ters with its contemptible little gilt 
diaper, sadly trying to any one’s pa- 
tience who cares the least for wnat 
he has come to see. After all, it ia 
only St Francis whose life, or rather 
death, is pictured on these walls; bQt 
when the day is sunny St Francis 
looks out from his deat hbed with such 
a cluster of saintly thoughtful faces 
round him that the very glimpse 
aggravates the spectator : and yet 
I suppose Giotto must have known 
all the time that his work would 


gleam there for hundreds of years in 
that imperfect light, and without 
fuming over it, aa I think a Royal 
Academician might be pardoned for 
doing, only painted it moat likely 
without saying a word for the glory 
of God. In our days, in Puseyite 
memorial inscriptions, one is tempted 
to think these words rather profane. 
But they were not profane in the days 
of Giotto when the sentiment was 
real, and when tho offering of one’s 
best seemed still admissible, and the 
metaphysical question whether one’s 
beet, or anything sprung of human 
skill and human art, was a fit offer- 
ing to God, had never oome into 
apvbody’s mind. It is possible— I 
will not say such questions are out 
of our range— but it is just possible 
that this half-risible picture on the 
wall was like Mary’s ointment, an 
offering as acccptaUe as if it had 
been sold for so much and given to 
the poor. 

Throughout this entire range of 
chapels the same circumstauoee 
hold. All are not Giotto’s oertainly, 
though a large proportion of the 
partially or wholly destroyed adorn- 
ments of these walls are attributed 
to him ; but the greater proportion 
are eqaally indistinct, withdrawn 
into those narrow and gloomy al- 
coves where there is little provision 
for light, and what little there is ia 
obscured and interrupted. But tho 
arrangement of the church throws 
no little light on the life of the fcimo 
which produoed it In the deep 
arms of the transepts are other 
chapels, all enriched to the utmost 
extent of their space with pictures, 
with marbles, with rich fresco and 
sculpture, ooatly evidences of the 
wealth and emulation of the old 
patrician families of Florence, whose 
names one can toll off as on a splen- 
did bead roll as one reckons up this 
line of chapels, dim, rich, and mag- 
nificent, wliich, though modem ne- 
glect and embellishment have united 
to debase them, the best art of the 
time laboured to adorn. 

In the lower end of the church, 
great men’s monuments alternate 
with the altars— the old Medioean 
philosophers exchange stony dances 
with Michael Angelo ; and AMerf s 
graceful memorial, the pale and ten- 
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dar modem offering of modem art, 
stands by the pompom monument of 
Dante. But in spite of these great 
name*, there ie an internet more 
characteristic in the family chapels, 
which range in lines on either side of 
the high altar — and where the living 
Palasro Borgheee out of doors has 
iti calm and oold representative, its 
other family dwelling, in the Oapella 
Bcngheae here. Bnt do not suppose 
you have seen all, in seeing the 
church itself. Here out of the church 
is a large lofty square apartment, 
with oaken presses, fitted along the 
walls— above them, pictures on one 
side— fresooes on another, and at the 
upper end, a little chapel divided 
from the room by an ornamental iron 
screen. There is a wooden frame in 
the middle of the apartment, on which 
hangs a priestly vestment, white and 
yellow. This is the sacristy, where 
once the very doors of those priestly 
wardrobes were rioh with Giotto’s 
picture*, and still the plaoe is lumin- 
ous with works and names that will 
never die — Oinnaboe, Giotto, the two 
Gaddei— and only a sacristy where 
the holy father vests himself in mild 
self-oomplaoency under the solemn 
shadow of that grey ancient pictured 
cross— Oinnabue’s cross, the austere 
symbol of that art, which was still 
new to her implements, which had 
all her future splendours in her heart 
but not in her fingers — and still hod 
scarcely found the secret of beauty 
out 

Without these walls are cloisters 
enclosing a square quadrangle almost 
foil of the dead — the dead whose 
resting-places are distinguished by 
lines of white marble let in in check- 
work to the stone, with minute in- 
scriptions of names, as close as 
though those linee meant nothing 
but a pattern— a melancholy crowd- 
ing which chills one’s heart This 
occupation, it is evident, has been 
stopped ere it was completed ; yet 
the veiy crowd betrays the natural 
shrinking from a common sepulture, 
and the natural last desire of person- 
ality for an individual grave. 

Let ua make haste ; we have al- 
most filled our space. Now to the 
8antL»sima Annunxiata, to all the 
splendours of gilding and ecclesias- 
tical finery, new crimson hangings 


and fringes of gold. The Ammnritta 
occupies one end of a little puns, 
which carries a pretty loggia on 
either side of it, and is dainty and 
pleasant to look upon. A side-door 
admits you into a cloister, where 
the wall to the height of your head 
is covered with stonee and inscrip- 
tions, memorials of the dead who fie 
below. A quaint, cool, quiet square, 
with its low archee and calm enclos- 
ure, where a brown monk, leisurely 
wandering on the other side, witn 
his heavy woollen frock ana cape 
and hood, his cord, and Mb burly 
resence, looks harmonious and in 
eeping. Perhaps he is only think- 
ing or his dinner or some con- 
vent intrigue ; but it might be me- 
ditation tender and solemn which 
muses in such a place. In the day- 
light and open air a sweet bend 
of colour shines round these walls, 
glimmering away yonder into the 
gentle shade too far off to be distin- 
guishable, and brightening here into 
groups which have more than colour 
— into saintly incidents wMch have 
taken form and shape from the 
hand of Andrea del Sarto — into 
monastic miracles, the fabulous in- 
cidents of which take grace and dig- 
nity from tho touch of genius, and 
glow over the cold marble stones of 
remembrance with a sweet life and 
warmth, wMch it comforts the spec- 
tator to see. The cloister is not so 
noble not so magnifioent, as those 
lofty cloisters of the north, which 
still exist in such majestic grace in 
our own land; but it ia more familiar, 
more inhabitable, with a depth of 
shade under its low arches which 
summer will make deeply grateful, 
and a quaint comfort ana use un- 
known to us, — while perhaps our 
damp and stony splendour would 
have done anything but preserve 
those sweet faces on the wall. Com- 
ing upon them thus by surprise, the 
effect is wonderfully enlivening and 
delightful The place lookB an in- 
habited place. The cloister warms 
and brightens towards us, as with 
human smiles ; and an impression of 
munifloenoe, of free, lavish, open- 
handed liberality, which scarcely 
anything else can give, flow* forth 
into the daylight from those open 
wails, with their out-of-doors free- 
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dom and tranquil exposure to the 
air* of heaven Here are the popular 
legend*, whioh erf old ware the favour- 
ite lore of the people, embellishing 
the oemvent cloister with its open 
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*ppearance ao completely that it m- 
quires the distant prospect erf a 
prie«tlj back, in white and gold, 
bowing over a decorated altar with 
mysterious genuflexions, unknown in 


gates ■ no print nor copy, nor tran- ordinary life, to undeceive the apec- 
acription in them, fresh from the tator, But the splendour of the 
great pointer’s hand,— and one can- church, if nothing else, would ihow 
not help but feel bow ftill and oyer- with sufficient olearnesi the popular- 
flowing was the life and wealth which ity of the Annunriata, where worship- 
thus brimmed over, and beyond the pers surround the little oratory, and 
shelter of sacred roofs ana palaces kneel in all the chape la, and which 
gave forth its inspiration freely to is more frequented, as it appears, to 


the open air and the church-going 
crowd. 

For by this passage we reach the 
church, and stand amaxed in the 
warmth and brightness of that ornate 
and cheerful plaoe. The nave of the 
Annunriata u like a splendid salon, 
with little chambers opening from it 
on each side, white arches flowered 
irnd gilded, like little boudoirs or 
drawing-rooms, if we may venture to 
carry out the profane simile — and 
indeed it would be anything but sur- 
prising to see a pretty mirror and 
toilette instead of one of those altar- 
tables, which, to tell the truth, are 
not much unlike. In the western 
end, near the door, is a gilded cage 
of tabernacle work, adorned with 
symbolical ornaments, one of the 
principal of which is the pot of lilies 
— tho Jirur de Marie— which holds 
a prescriptive place in pictures of the 
Annunciation — and in the chapel 
dose by is preserved a mysterious 
fresco of that event painted by An- 
gelo, and of miraculous power. The 
nave opens into a rounded choir, rich 
with marbles and gilding, with won- 
derful silver-work adorning the high 
altar, and another succession of 
chapels in the wall— chapels opening 
each with a lofty rounded arch into 
the line semicircle — hung like so 
many with drawing-rooms with crim- 
son drapery, heavily fringed with 
gilded knobs or tassels. Within 
there is little more than twilight in 
theae alooves, where still frescoes and 
pictures of note are to be perceived 
dimly ; but in the body of the church 
all is bright and sunny, and the 
general impression, if not very solemn, 
is cheerful and luxurious to a high 
extent On either side, passages, 
penetrating through the line of the 
side- chapels, iner a w o the domestic 


judge from the experience of this dav, 
than any of the other churches fa 
Florence. We leave the sacred pre- 
cincts on tiptoe, whispering under 
our breath. To be sure it is very 
shocking to walk about or talk when 
people are at prayers, and service is 
proceeding ; but if we are never to 
disturb a chance worshipper — if we 
are to keep religiously apart, lest 
yonder excellent and pioos personage 
who follows us with her eyes, and 
turns round her head to watch ns, 
should be disturbed in her devotions, 
I fear there will be little sight-seeing 
possible ; for somebody is always 
discharging his or her religious duties 
at some altar, and that meritorious 
exercise goes on all the same, with 
moving lips and dropped beads, whe- 
ther our mend watenee our stealthy 
passage, or only occupies herself with 
the fringe of tho altar-cloth— there 
is not much difference after all. 

I did not begin with the intention 
of describing pictures or special works 
of art— ono who sets out to do any 
such thing in Florence must take 
months to see, and volumes to con- 
tain his journal— but only a flying 
sketch as to what the Florentine 
churches are like in general, without 
details. They contain mines of inter- 
esting matter for investigators, but 
for us s noble pomp, s picturesque 
appearance, and many a silent sug- 
gestion of now things were in that 
age, so grand, so distant, so exuber- 
ant, which has writ its social economy, 
its family ostentation, its pride, it# 
genius, and its greatness, upon these 
enduring tablets, as it was fit a great 
age should write them— leaving to 
its descendants a glorious legacy erf 
tombs and altars, a suit of state too 
big for them, which show how life 
has shrunk out of its splendid pro- 
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portion*, and things are no longer u 
they were— and to us a ipectacle of 
life indestructible, an energy which 
cannot die. 

SiatJk Day . — Thii day let oa go the 
war of all the world. 

Look through the opening in those 
lofty houses, how that Apennine 
hearos his mighty slope* into the 
air, where the bud shines in defiance 
ofthoae big cloada rolling and gather- 
ing and dispensing in mountainous 
vicissitude upon the sky. The cloud 
over that hill, mingling ita gloom in 
aome indescribable way with the trn- 
diaoouraged sun, shine* darkly, if one 
may be permitted the expression, 
with the moet wonderful, dewy, rainy, 
aerial effect, over the vast shoulders 
of that big potentate, conveying to ua 
low down in the plain a conception of 
atmosphere and distance magnificent- 
ly wide and far — preciseyetimmeoaur- 
able— something to be painted or ima- 
gined, bnt which defies words. The 
day is mild and soft, with a freshness 
in the air which threatens rain — a de- 
licious dewy spring atmosphere, the 
threat expanding itself over us, but 
never coming to extremities— letting 
a score of bright drops escape now 
and then by a aide wind, but uniting 
nothing, not even a lady’s bonnet. 
Bonnets are a serious consideration 
at the Caserne. Along the level sunny 
road, where the toll trees thrust bare 
branches over our beads, and throw 
long shadows on the meadow, wo 
mate our way, as do the mountains 
down the valley, as does the river to 
the sea. Everything is westward ; 
the hills closing in towards the G011- 
folino gorge, the Arno to the Medi- 
terranean, the sun to his setting, and 
the tender declining light slants in 
golden glints over the level grass, 
and over the solitary houses, each 
with its square tower, which stand 
here and there alone between the 
mountains and the trees. A long 
level road, with stretches of green 
grass on either hand, and the grey 
Apennines close in sight, and the 
Florentine carriages hastening along 
without muoh note of the way, to 
something hidden here in the further 
tree*. What is it ? A square of good 
extent but no ornament, with straight 
avenues diverging into it on all sides, 
and with almott a glimpse of the 


river and the sunny promenade ex- 
tending along its bank, where indeed 
the company can walk if they are 
so minded. Bat the oompany in 
general are not of that mind. The 
ladies sit in their carriages, the 
gentlemen get out and circulate 
from one party to another, carry- 
ing a oo mmon currency of gossip 
and compliment through the crowd. 
There stand the horse*, and there sit 
the ladie* with the moet admirable 


patience, looking at nothing, listen- 
ing to nothing, unless it be tho 
rival toilettes about them in the 
one case, and the talk of the wan- 
dering cavalier* in the other, till 
the orthodox time is accomplished, 
when the crowd suddenly breaks up, 
and carriages return with the steam- 
n ess of a procession along the same 
level road. What odd spectacles 
fashion and pleasure make when they 
lay their heads together I I do not 
see the ftin of sitting for an hour 
among a crowd of carriages. Oome 
this way — never mind the fashion of 
Florence— come back again by thia 
river road which basks and burns in 
the sunshine. It is still only March, 
it is not too warm. Yonder, look at 
the white houses dwelling by the 
river — at the low hills towards the 
south— Belloagnardo and that gentle 
cluster of luxuriant slopes 1 And 
now as Florence comes folly in sight, 
look at those domee and towers, ris- 
ing in a wonderful full olive against 
the slpr a^d the sunshine, through 
the air, full of bright reflections 
which mask those silent sentinels 
with a colour not their own. 

And again it is night — not the 
mysterious night of an unknown 
city, wrapt in fog and darkness — 
a glorious shining night of Italy, 
mooned and starry, with a flood oi 
light upon the heavens, bnt darkness 
deep and solemn in the narrow 
streets. Looking out from this high 
window, the darkness no longer veils 
to us an undiscovered country. The 
hum and whisper of the town rise* 
already half familiar aod with a 
friendly tone, and one no longer 
dreams, but remembers. Now the 
congenial moonlight will wake with 
lyric musical touches, as one falls 
into a sweet confusion of all the arts 
to express that magical beauty— the 
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silvery marbles of the Dnomo, the 
tender glory of the Painter s Tower. 
Amo glisten* under all its bridged. 
White, in & mkty veil of light, rise 
the wakeful Apennines, listening to 
every chime of bells and sentinel 
shout of pawing hours, the “ All’s- 
welP of the night from tower and 
Campanile, tall guardians of the city j 
and peace and rest are in the air, 
white with the saintly benedictions 
of stars and moon. 

But dark as midnight or mid-win- 
ter — black in profoundest contrast 
with the moonlight, lying in such a 
depth of shadow as only that neigh- 
bour brightness could expoeo, lies far 
below us the pavement of this narrow 
lofty street What is that measured 
cadence sounding upward through 
this gulf of air and darkness — that 
gleam of moving lights, wild and 
variable, biasing through the gloom ; 
that tramp of footstep* 1 Look down 
where they pass below, the few pas- 
sengers scarcely pausing to look after 
theni, they themselves pausing for 
nothing, marching to the measure of 
their chant, not slow though solemn 
— no voice of individual grief, but a 
calm impersonal lamentation, a lofty 
melancholy utterance upon the oom- 
mon fate of humanity. White figures 
in the drees of a fraternity, with two 
or three wild torches throwing light 
upon their way, and upon that dark 
weight they carry shoulder-high and 
motionless — answering to each other 
with chant and response of deep 
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Toioes, carrying their dead. Nay, not 
tkrir dead— it has ceased to belong 
to any one, that aileut burden. Lore 
has not a tone in that dirge— grief is 
not there — it is the voice of the 
Church, solemnly commenting upon 
the universal fate— calling the world 
to witness that all most die — and 
oold, cold, solitary, lovele«L the for- 
lorn dead in the midst oftncin goes 
to be buried out of sight Do you 
say it is nothing to him, and he does 
not feel it ? Heaven knows ! but 
that picturesque group, with their 
chant and their torches, carry a chill 
to one's heart 

And saddened by such sounds, the 
night falls over Florence— and Time 
and the hourschant from those match- 
less Campaniles the same solemn con- 
clusion into the moonlight, to the 
wakeful hills and stars that do not 
die. But grief is not in the ineffable 
caLm of heaven : and there is no grief 
in those wonderful works of art, 
calmly bearing witness in their silent 
penuanenoe to generations dead and 
past Proc laim it from your towers, 
great city, bathing in the silence with 
the listening kills and sides 1 — yet 
there is another burden chiming into 
human ears from all your shrines and 
altars, eloquent with iheir loves and 
labours who are no longer here — a 
deeper truth, and dearer than that 
burden of cliango and death— tliat it 
is here, as ovory where, the dead who 
are living— ana it is only the living 
who die! 
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TQX IDYLL* Of TU ENG. 

Tux final fortune* of Arthur and and the Charlemagne of history — 
of Charlemagne, at heroea of song, the one the last support, and. the 
have been very different. Of course, object of the fond regrets of a 
ire do not mean to compare their conquered race ) the other the proud 
actual exploit*. The Laws of Charie- leader of the victorious Franks, the 
magne may still be read. HU great fragments of whoee empire are now 
achievement* form the subject of great kingdoms, and whose rocoees 
well-ascertained and undoubted his- the ambition of modern times ha* 
tory, and have left their traoes on emulated, but failed to equal— they 
the present state of modern Europe ; have yet occupied very similar posd- 
whife the shadowy exploits of the tiona as favourite subjects of song 
British king, at best, only retarded and legend. The ooort - minstrels 
the Saxon oonquest of Britain for a of Charlemagne (repeating the lays 
few yearn, and are so wholly with- which had come across the Channel 
oat any historical confirmation, that into kindred Bretagne) doubtless 
many antiquarians have been led to Bang to him of Arthur and the 
doubt whether the traditions which knights of his Round Table, as the 
relate to him have any solid founda- brave Tai liefer sang of Boland and of 
tion of facts to rest on at all Yet Charlemagne to Norman William at 
the Bilence of the Venerable Bede, the battle of HastingB ; and the Pro- 
and other Saxon chroniclers, should vcn<^d Troubadours appear to have 
hardly outweigh the testimony of made the names of Artuur’s knights 
so widespread a tradition ; for as familiar as those of Charlemagne, 
wherever the defeated British triboe to the mind of the great father of 
retired for safety from their Saxon modem literature, Dante, But when 
foe, whether to the sheltering rocke the minstrel’s tuneful notes were 
of Cornwall, or fastnesses among hushed— in Provenoe first by Dominic 
the Cambrian hills, thither they and his harsh brother-inquisitors, 
carried with them the name of their and afterwards throughout Europe 
famous chieftain, and there they have by the revival of ancient learning, 
left it indelibly imprinted : ao that and the altered taste which was its 
northern ballads tell ns of Arthur con sequence —Arthur was gradually 
holdinghis court at u merrie Oarleilo,” lost sight of, while Charlemagne 
and by the banks (oh, moat unpoeti- Bhone with greatly-increased spLen- 
cal name !) of “ Tearne Wadling ; ” dour. The great Italian poets sang 
and the Westmoreland yeomun of the iron-crowned protector of their 
readily points out to tho inquiring Pope. The fabulous exploits of his 
archaeologist King Arthur’s Round nephew Roland, the eqmdly fabulous 
Table — a mound near the fair river siegeof Paris by the Saracens, and the 
Earnout, some miles on its downward victories of Charlemagne over their 
oozzrse, after it has left tho loFelieet coantleas hosts, live for ever inoor- 
of those lakes, one of which gave his po rated into modern literature by 
surname to Arthur's great knight the rich fancy, the inexhaustible in- 
Lancelot (a favourite Christian name ventiom which sparkles in the magic 
still in Westmoreland, we may ro- page of Ariosto. But Arthur was 
mark m passant). So too in Corn- left to the ballad and the prose 
wall many a mound and cairn bears romanoe. No great poet made him 
Arthur’s name ; and stern Tintagd, the hero of a lay that shall last for 
the wave-beaten ruin on the rocky ever. He forms the subject of no 
Cornish coast, is pointed out to the poem that has lived, either Bngli«h 
traveller as having been the fortress or foreign ; for Spenser’s unique 
of the mighty British king. Allegory (that mighty work of tho 

Unlike, however, a* are the Arthur imagination, that product of a noble 
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tge, rich in faith and loyalty) con- 
tain*, as ire shah hare occasion to 
remark hereafter, the name, and the 
name only, of the ancient British 
chieftain. Shakespeare and Milton 
do but mention him. The eighteenth 
century was unfavourable to works 
of the imagination, and only re- 
membered Arthur in one or two 
ballads preserved in Percy’s collec- 
tion. Some fifty years ago, in his 
introduction to the first canto of 
“ Marabou,” Sir Walter Scott alluded 
to the forgotten legends, with which 
hia diligent antiquarianism had made 
him familiar, ana seemed, as he wrote 
hia tales of the olden time, to cast a 
longing glanoe at those still older 
atones, which it had stirred the 
hearts of his own heroes and heroines 
to listen to : — 

“ A* when the Champion of the Lake 
Enter* Morgan*'* fated bonne, 

Or in the Chapel Perilona, 

DeapWng spell* and demons' foroe, 

Hold* oonvene with the unburied oorse ; 

Or when, l>nmo Ganore’* graoe to moro, 
(Alas, that lawless was their lore I) 

Ho so right proud Tanjuin in his den. 

And freed full aixty knights ; or when, 

A *tnful man, and unconfoai’d, 

He took the Sangi-eaTs holy quest, 

And, *lumbering r *aw the vialonhigh, 

He might not new with w eking eye,” 

He reminds u* how such legends 

“ Gleam through Bpenaer'n elfln dream, 
And mix in Milton* heavenly theme ; ” 

and he mourns that the one poet, 
who had arisen since then, fit, in his 
judgment, to ting of Arthur, had 
missed his high destiny : — 

“ And Dry den, in immortal strain, 

Had raiaed tho Table Round again, 

But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toll on to them sport ; 

The world defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God - given strength, and 

marr’d the lofty line.” 

Whether these regrets of the north- 
ern minstrel first directed Mr Tenny- 
son's attention to the rich mine, 
readj? to yield its untouched treasures 
to his hand, we cannot say. Certain 
it is, that he early sought subjects for 
his poems from among the legends of 
Arthur. “The Lady of Shalott " first 
showed the direction his thoughts 
were taking Ten years after fol- 


lowed two of his finest poems — 
“ Morte d’ Arthur," and “ Sir Galahad.** 
Next he sought inspiration from 
other sources, and, In the judgment 
of most, with inferior suoomb. (We 
of course allude to the “ Prinoei*^ 
and to “ Maud not to the magni- 
ficent sorrow of “In Memoriaim 1 *) 
And now, for the last two or three 
years, we have hailed with pleasure 
the report of a new poem from his 
pen, which promises to supply a 
statue for this long-vacant niche in 
onr literature. We rejoioed to hear 
that the Laureate was again at work, 
that he had returned to the attach- 
ments of bis youth, and that hia 
subject was once again Arthur — 
“ mythic Uther’s son.” Preaentlv 
the name of the forthcoming boot 
reached hb, The Idylls of the King, 
and, we must own, somewhat dis- 
turbed our ideas. An Idyll is, to 
the common understanding, the name 
of a Pastoral, not of a tide of kings 
and warriors; and, to say the truth, in 
our mind Idylls are eliiefly associated 
with some tedious trash by deader, 
which darkened our early initia- 
tion into Germanic literature ; and 
perhaj* also with It's brrgrries of 
Plorian— insipid productions, which 
(to the best of onr belief) the crino- 
line of the present day is far from 
regarding with the same favour as 
did the behooped belles of the days 
of Louis Quinze. For one thing, too, 
the title prepared m We were not 
to expect a long poem, presenting 
Arthur and hia exploits as a whole. 
“Morte d’Arthur,” that exquisite 
fragment, wap to remain a fragment 
still 1— a fragment of an unfinished 
epic, which is never to be completed 1 
At last, after a long delay, we re- 
ceived the eagerly-desired volume. 
We opened it with mingled hope and 
fear ; we read it with mixed feelings, 
at first of disappointment, bot af- 
terwards of greatly- preponderating 
pleasure ; and we now prooeed to lay 
some account of it before our readers. 
It consists of four poems of unequal 
lengths, each of which bears a Isay’s 
name. (The Laureate's devotion to 
the f*ir sex evidently glows with un- 
abated ardour, since the days when 
he sang “Isabel," “ Clanbel,” Ac., 
with more seal than success.) Each 
poem relwarses the adventures of 
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some heroine of the days of King 
Arthur ; and the fourth end last con- 
tains those of the greatest and love- 
liest, though, alas 1 not the best lady 
of the time — of the “ Guenever, that 
bride so bright of blee * of our old 
ballads. Thus the feminine element 
predominates decidedly in the work. 
Arthur, Lancelot, and Merlin— the 
king, the warrior, and the sage of 
the poem— are represented to us, not 
bo much in council or in action as in 
their dealings with, and in the effect 
they produce on, Guinevere, Elaine, 
and Vivien. In this wise we see 
more of the sage’s folly than of his 
wisdom, of the warrior’s weakness 
than of his strength. The three first 
poems read like three long episodes, 
detached from a grand epic Arthur, 
which is not forthcoming. The 
fourth gives us a beautiful but still 
domestic scene, from near ita con- 
clusion. Those who are unacquainted 
with Tennyson’s earlier writings, 
must feel, as they finish Guinevere, 
that the end is wanting ; whilst the 
majority of readers will hasten to 
refresh their recollections of “ Morte 
d’ Arthur ” as its true conclusion : 
which exquisite poem, we here beg 
to suggest. should be printed as the 
fifth in trie second oaition of “ The 
Idylls,” for the benefit of our children. 

The slender thread which oonnectB 
the four poems is furnished by Gui- 
nevere. The first rumours of her 
grievous fall drive the gentle Enid 
into soclusion, and embolden Vivien 
in her wrong-doing ; Lancelot’s heart 
is closed by her against El ai no’s pure 
affection, and her penitence forms 
the subject of the fourth poem. Of 
Arthur we hoar little till the end. 
We ore told in very beautiful lan- 
guage of his labours, as nn earlier 
Charlemagne, to draw fast the slack- 
ening bonds of law and order, to 
uphold the faith of Christ and 
the honour of Britain against the 
heathen invader, and to revive and 
uphold every knightly grace and 
courtesy by the institution of his 
duvalrlc Round Table ; but almost 
all his share in the action of the poem 
is confined to the list grand scene, 
where he rebukes and pardons his 
guilty wife, and then leaves her for 
that’Wtle- field to which he looks 
forward with dim forebodings, where 
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all his yet faithful knights are to 
fall but one, and whence Ihe “dusky 
barge * and its mystic crew are to 
bear him, whither no man knoweth 
even until this day. Lancelot is the 
hero of the third poem. Tristram, 
Perceval, and Galahad are only 
named. How gladly would we have 
heard more of the latter— that knight 
wjw peur because earn reproehe, 
who is one of the fairest creations of 
Tennyson’s earlier muse : whose quest 
of that Sangreal (from the search for 
which the valorous Lancelot was 
excluded by his sin) has become in 
our poet’s hands a noble type of true 
Christian ohivalry — of that work of 
heaven on earth which only pure 
hearts can love, only clean hands 
can do ! 

For the non-appearance of these 
famous knights we are by no means 
consoled by a new acquaintance — 
Geraint, tributary prince of Devon, 
whose adventures fill the first poem. 
Ita story is somewhat ill -constructed, 
and decidedly better in execution 
than in design. It is briefly this : — 
Queen Guinevere and her attendant 
maiden are insulted by a nameless 
knight on their way to join Arthur 
hunting. Geraint vows to avenge 
the insult, and follows the discourt- 
eous knight to a small town, near 
which he dwells in a splendid new 
cast! cl The town is full of bustling 
preparations for a tournament on 
the morrow; and Geraint, whose 
haste has brought him on his chase 
unarmed, is glad to seek shelter for 
the night at the ruined castle of Earl 
Yniol, on the other aide of tho town, 
which is thus prettily described : — 

“ Here stood a ahattered archway, plumed 
with fern ; 

And hero had fniTn a great port of a 
tower. 

Whole, like a crag that tumble* from the 
cliff, 

And like a crag was gay with wilding 
flowera : 

And high above a piece of turret atair, 
Worn by the feet that now were nUnt, 
wound 

Bare to the aun, and monatrou* ivy-rtem* 
Claapt the grey walk with hairy- fibred 
arm a, 

And auok’d the joining of the atones, and 
look’d 

A knot, beneath, of anmhaa, aloft, a grora.” 

Yniol, the venerable owner of this 
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dilapidated m ami on, bu the misfor- 
tune to be the ancle of the knight 
-whose insolence Geraint longs to 
punish, and to have given him mor- 
tal offenoe by reftwtn* him the hand 
of his only dasghter Enid. The dis- 
conrteooa Edyrn has avenged his 
ancle's reftnsl by provoking a revolt 
among hi* retainers, dispossessing 
him of his earldom, and keeping 
him, with hii wife and daughter, in 
the rained castle where Geraint finds 
them. For the last two years Edyrn 
has proclaimed j ousts in honour of a 
lad/ whom he has taken as his love, 
to apite Enid, to which no man is 
admitted unless his lady-love be pre- 
sent ; and each year won for her the 
prize, a goldon sparrow-hawk. The 
third joust is fixed for tho morrow of 
Geraint’s arrival, who, learning this 
from his host, straightway borrows 
from him his rusty arms, adopts the 
gentle Enid as his lady betrothed and 
wife ; avenges her deep wrong, at 
the same time as the Queen’s lighter 
one, by the overthrow of the proud 
Edyrn, and makes him restore his 
earldom to his injured kinsman, and 
go to do pcnanoe at King Arthur’s 
court, where his reformed life bears 
“pleasing testimony,” as the good 
looks have it, to tho efficacy of Ge- 
raint’s rough method of cure. Geraint 
preparos to take bis fair betrothed 
to Oaerleon - upon - Usk, that the 
grateful Guinevere may, according 
to her promise, clothe her champion^ 
hride in fitting attire for the nuptials. 
And here we are treated to an amount 
of millinery against which not all onr 
reverence for Tennyson’s genius shall 
stay us from protecting. Even sup- 
posing that the “faded silk” in which 
Enid accompanies Geraint by his 
desire, and which she, unluckily for 
herself, put* by reverently in a “ ce- 
darn cabinet ” instead of giving it to 
her waiting-maid, as most ladies of 
the present day wonld do, when it 
had served its purpose,— even sup- 
posing, we say, that the “faded ” ar- 
ticle of dress in question is introduced 
with a high moral purpose — even 
that of inducing the wives of Eng- 
land generally, and more especially 
the wives of English poets, to be con- 
tent with plain attire— though we 
should be grateful to the Laureate 
for his good Intentions, and earnestly 


wfch him success, as the dismal vision 
of our Christmas bills rises before 
our prophetic gaze— yet we cannot 
but reel that if such appeals in verse 
oould do the business, we A avr good 
Dr Watts’ already, more easily re- 
membered and more directly affect- 
ing the conscience 1 So, returning 
to the aesthetic view of the matter, 
we wonld humbly beg the Laureate 
for the future to tell us more of the 
maiden and leas of her clothes — more 
of the wedding, if ho will, and less 
of the trov&mu. Nay, might we 
venture to whisper to hrai that lines 
like these will defeat his own pur- 
pose, where he sums up “the whole 
duty of a husband ” thus : — 

" To oouipaaa hor with aweot obeerranoo*. 
To drtu her beautifully (I), and keep her 
true.” 


Somewhile after Geraint and Enid’s 
marriage, the growing evil report of 
the Queen induces the former to 
withdraw his young wife from her 
dangerous example, to retire into his 
principality, where, in affectionate 
oare of Enid (an affection which our 
unwise poet describes as revealing 
itself chiefly in making constant ad- 
ditions to her wardrobe), he forgets 
the duties of his office, and incure 
the general disapprobation of his 
people. The young wife hears this ; 
and in hesitation between her fear 
of displeasing her husband and her 
grief that his fame should perish for 
lack of warning, drops a broken sen- 
tence, which leads him to suspect her 
faithful affection for himself Mad- 
dened by this suspicion (which he 
might have removed by one simple 
question), he resolves to rido forth 
into the wilderness, to win back his 
wife’s regard by sorao high deed ; 
on which the poet observes in very 
beautiful language — language far 
more applicable, as it seem e to us, 
to many a sad occurrence in real 
life, than to this very improbable 
difficulty— 


if O parMirxl raoe of miserable men 1 
How many among uh at thia Tory hour 
Do forge a li/o-lcmg trouble for ourwelna. 
By true for false. or false for true ! 

Hen*, through tho feeble twilight of thia 
worbl 

Groping, how many, until we pw and 
reach 

That other, where we aee aa we are wen I 
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He command* Enid to aoeompany 
him, and arpreaaly charge* her to do 
to arrayed in her wont and meanest 
<lre*a A strange subject to occupy 
the thoughts of a wamor, at the very 
moment when he was smarting under 
the reproach of effeminacy! And 
truly, as it seems to us, a very mean 
piece of revenge for any “ sort of a 
man," let alone & knight of the 
Sound Table, to indulge in ! She 
obeys meekly; put* on the “faded 
silk ” in which he first saw her, and 
is hidden to ride on far in front lest 
her angry lord should be unable to 
restrain his wrath, and, whatever 
hjqipens, never to speak % word to 
him. late in the afternoon they 
meet three bandits, and Enid is re- 
warded by her ungenerous husband, 
for having braved nis indignation to 
warn him of his danger, by nis orders 
to drive their horses (laden with the 
armour, of which he has stript their 
riders), tied together by their bridles, 
before him. A little way farther on 
they meet three more villains, and 
Geraint has another opportunity (of 
which he avails himself) of showing 
valour to his enemies and unkindness 
to his wife. 

Tired by the charge of the six 
horses, ana much more by her own 
quiet grief, Enid thankfully accepts 
the night’s lodging her harah husband 
provides for her, in a little town ad- 
joining the castle of another old 
soitor of her*, Earl Limours. He, 
encouraged by the evident coldnoss 
between her husband and herself 
renews his suit to her. Enid, alarmed 
at his numerous band of followers, 
feigns to be willing that he should 
come in the morning to carry her off, 
only asking to be left in repose that 
night; and is bo long before she 
dale* awaken her husband to tell 
him of his danger, that their retreat 
the next day is speedily interrupted 
by the arrival of the “wild LimourB n 
and his band in pursuit of them. 
Geraint, however, is felly equal to 
the occasion ; knocks the earl and 
his next follower down like nino- 

Pin*,— 

“And blindly ruih’d 00 all tbs root be- 
hind. 

Bat at the flash and motion of the man 
They vanish'd panio-strioken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 


Adorn iha crystal dykas of Oameiot, 

Oome slipping oV their shadows on the 
sand ; 

Bat if a man vho standi upon the brink 
Bat lift a shining hand against the son, 
There Is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwirt the rrsssy lalets white In flower." 

Having disposed of this formidable 
attack so easily, the invincible Ge- 
raint ridea on with the patient Enid. 
But retribution is at hand. A wound, 
which he hardly felt in the ardour 01 
the oonfiict, begins to pain him ; his 
blood flows unseen, and he falls 
senseless to the ground. His wife 
binds his wound with her veil. and 
sits beside him in despair. “The 
huge Earl Doorm," the savage lord 
of the territory they are now in, 
passes by, and, touched in some de- 
gree by beauty in distress, commands 
two spearmen to carry the wounded 
man to his hail Enid’s palfrey has 
deserted her, but Geraint’s “great 
charger,” which stood by him “grieved 
like a man,” follows him unle-d. 
Left alone in the deserted hall, Enid 
sits for long hours by her lord ; who, 
wakening from his swoon, is con- 
vinced of her true love for him by 
hor tears, but still feigns himself as 
dead,— 

“ That he might prov* her to the utter- 
moat, 

And Bay to hi* own heart, ‘ She weep* for 
me. 1 ” 

He thus exposes her to the rude at- 
tentions of their savage host, who 
returns from a plundering expedition 
in the afternoon, feasts in the hall 
with a motley crew of spearmen and 
women, 

“ Wkottoulttkf old terpotf long Mad dram 
JkrvH. a* tk* «w*i draw t* Uu viiKtdd 
Uaf 

A ad matu it earik ; ' 

and, having finished his oavagd re- 
mit, coolly assures Enid that her 
husband is dead, offer* to replace 
him ; vainly presses meat and drink 
upon her, and then, with a regard 
for dress amazing in such a bar- 
barian, and evidently proving that 
the love of fine clothe* was epidemic 
at that period, lend* for a splendid 
silk, and oommand* Enid to put off 
her faded garb, and array henelf in 
it. To which ihe answer* 
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"In thi> poor gown my d mr lord found 
mo first. 

And lorod mo •erring in my lather 1 ! bail ; 
In this poor gown I rode with him to 
ooort. 

And there the queen array'd mo like the 
no ; 

In thU poor gown he bade me ckrtho my- 
•elf, 

When now we rode upon this fatal quasi 
Of honour, where no honour can bo gain'd: 
And this poor gown I will not cart aside 
Until himself arise a bring man, 

And bid me coat it. I hare griefs encaigh : 
Pray yon bo gentle, pray you 1st mo bo : 

I neTer lovsd, can nsrer loro but him : 

Yea, God, I pray you of your gtsrU cn a— , 
Hs being as be ia, to let me bo/ 
Hereupon the rode Doonn strike* 
her, and ihe, thinking 

' He bad not darsd to do it, 
Exoept be surely know my lord was dead,’ 
8*nt forth a sudden sharp and hit tor cry, 
As of a wild thing taken In the trap, 
Wkick *r i the trapper coming tin? tke 
wood.” 

Geraint atari* up, and with a single 
blow of hie stalwart arm Bends the 
huge Earl’s head rolling on the floor ; 
which seems to us something less 
than jnstioe, seeing that he owns 
afterwards, 

" Enid, I hare usod you wone than that 
dead man,” 

He then mounts his horse, lifts bis 
fair Euid on to it, and rides off with 
her, joyful in his recovered faith in 
her affection, and. we are thankful to 
say, penitent for the past ; henceforth 
to lead a happy and useful life, griev- 
ing hia sweet wife no more, and 
semiring his people’s reverence by his 
manly deeds. The lines which de- 
scribe Enid’s gladness, when she 
feels herself restored to her right 
place beside her husband, are, to our 
thinking, vory beautiful : — 

And novor yet, since high in Paradise 
O'er tho four rivers the first rows blew, 
Game purer pleasure onto mortal kind 
Tha* lived thro’ her, who in that perilous 
hour 

Put hand to band beneath her husband’s 
heart. 

And felt him here again ; she did not 
weep. 

But o’er her meek eye • oame a kap/y 

si if, 

Like that mkick ktpi the heart of Edt* tpy+*." 

Oh 1 si tie omnia ! How much 
better in ita simple propriety of lan- 
guage is this passage, than attempts 
at variety of expression, like u his 
helmet wagg’d,” of Geraint fainting 
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etriier on ! How much better, in 
their melodious vend 15 cation, than 
lines like this, where the aooent falls 
perforce on the least Important word : 

“ The prtnoe, without a word, from Au 
horse fell/ 

Or this, still worse, from Vivian : 

" Her eyos sad nock, glittering, want and . 
came ! ” 

And how little worthy of the beauti- 
ful line* we have quoted, and of some 
others too which we have not space 
for, is the story of which we have 
given the outlines ! 

Having oonfessed our dislike to 
Idylls, we will not be bo inconsist- 
ent as to quarrel with “ Alfred e, crur 
Laureate roete ” (to speak of him in 
the language of Chaucer), because 
this is not an Idyll at all ; because 
Enid and Geraint, though they do 
once pass through a hay-field (where 
Geraint eats up the mower’s dinner 
with singular eagerness considering 
the nature of his anxiety), betray no 
desire to betake themselves to rural 
occupations ; because we look in vain 
for anything like the exquisite open- 
air life of The Faery Qi*eat (to which 
great work the nature of tho subject 
in some sense invites oomnarisonX 
It may be rather hard to call a tale 
an Idyll, the hero and heroine of 
which spend no longer time “ sub 
Jove” than any modem gentleman 
and lady on a tour, and who are 
always taking flhelter in some house 
or other. (She whose beauty in the 
forest “ made a sunshine in that 
shady place,” spent a far freer exist- 
ence.’) But let that pass. Our com- 
plaint goe* deeper, for it concern* 
not names, but things How could 
Mr Tennyson think it worth his 
while to adorn by his fancy — to dis- 
course to us in the sweet mnsic of 
a voice we love ao well — a tale of 
such mediocre interest— of a hero so 
utterly stupid f In the name of the 
ladies of England (who, we are sure, 
will agree with us), we beseech him, 
for the future, to wed his gentle 
Enids — those patterns of woman- 
hood whom he draws so well— to men 
somewhat worthier of them. 

Let us pass on to Vivien, which ia 
bo far idyllic that its aoene is laid 
wholly in the foreata of Brittany, 

“ patubc sub tegmine quereUt* j but, 
2B 
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alas ! how utterly devoid of ail pas- 
toral innocence ! It oonskU of the 
wicked devices of a moat nnkrrable 
damsel, named Vivian, to beguile the 
aged Merlin, the groat enchanter, 
into revealing to her a spell of which 
he had onoe told her. Thii spell, 
wrought in a fashion something like 
[naa m un f 

“ With worm p*c« snd with wiring 
iinu," 

but with more enduring results, put* 
its subject to aleep for ctct, except 
to him who wrought the chann ; and 
Vivien determine* to loam it from 
Merlin, and then work it on her un- 
lucky tutor, 

“ A* fancying’ that h*r glory would be 
groat, 

Aooording to hi* graatnon whom ahe 
quenched." 

Merlin is painted full of gentle wis- 
dom, venerable at 

“ Such a beard m, youth gone out. 
Had left in aahea,” 

oould make him. He ia not without 
loomy foreboding* of coming evil, 
epicted in the following fine lira 

“ So dark a forethought roll'd about hi* 
brain, 

A *,0*0 dull day in «a ocean cane. 

The blind wane, feeling round A u long Ka- 
hili 

In. riUnce." 

Nay, an Indefinable association links 
these forebodingi with Vivien. He 
says to her,— 

“ 0 I did you rarer li« upon the ahore. 
And watch the crtuTd white of the ooming 

wave 

Glaa*’d in the *lipp«ry *and before it 
break*! 

Even each a ware, but not bo pleerorshle. 
Dark in the giaao of tome pr M Sgafui mood. 
Had I for three day* Men, ready to falL 

You Menid that wav* about to break 

upon me, 

And aweep me from my hold upon the 
world. 

My uae, and name, and tune." 

His nature is far too noble to love 
inch a thing as Vivien. listen to 
his lofty thoughts on fame : — 

“ Sweat were the day* when I waa all 

unknown. 

Bat when my name waa lifted up, the 
■torm 

Broke on the mountain, and I cared Dot 
far it," 
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Or these ; — 

“ Fame, with men. 

Being but ampler mean* to eerre mankind, 
Should hare maH rest or pleasure In bar- 
rel! 1 , 

But work ta t**mJ to the larger lore. 

That dwarf* the petty lore of one to one." 

At first he tolerates rather than like* 
her attentions ; and when ahe pre- 
maturely Bhowa the cloven foot, and 
pour* into his unwilling ears vile 
s candal a gains t his noble friends, the 
knights of the Bound Table (scandal 
of which we will say nothing, but 
that we are truly sorry it should pol- 
lute the page* wMch tell, further on, 
of the childlike innooenoe of Elaine, 
and the manly — ay, the Christian. — 
purity of Arthur), he turns from her 
indignantly, muttering, 

“ Mm at moft differ a* heaven and earth. 
But women, worst and best, a* heaven 
and hell ; " 

and expressing his just loathing of 
such as her, who, 

“ If they find 

Borne stain or blemish in a name of note. 
Not grieving that their Greatest art so mall, 
Inhale themaelvo* with some de- 

light. 

And judge all Nature from her feat cf clay, 
Without the trill to lift their eye* and tee 
Her godlike, head crown'd vitk spiritual Jbrt, 
And touching other voridt." 

How true I how noble ! How good 
to remember the next time we hear 
an ill report of any one we reverence ! 
The beauty of the thought in the 
lines we lave italicised makes us 

S uite forget the defective rhythm of 
le last line but one. And yet tbe 
sage who judges so justly yields up 
hia secret, a few pages later, to the 
woman he despise*. u Oh 1 most 
lama and impotent conclusion !” We 
have all pity for the strong man, 
whom his affection has disarmed, 
stabbed by the hand which he trusted 
as his own. We feel more compas- 
sion than anger when we hear the 
brave champion of Israel against the 
Philistines bewail his u impotence of 
mind, in body strong " — 

“ Hi* krt unfortunst* in nuptial cboios, 
From whenos captivity and los* of aye* 

for the choice, though a wrong one, 
was ^ his own, and he yielded up 
God’s secret and his to the woman 
whomhs/oferf. But Tennyson makes 
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Karlin yield up kit great secret to 
the woman whom he doe* sot tod 
cannot lore, merely became of her 
importunity I He tell* it her, “ over- 
tslk*d and overworn ; " and by her 
shrieking, her exultation, she marca 
him at dead in the hollow oak, 

"And kwt to Ufa tad on tod name and 
flune." 

Where the original iketch is dis- 
torted, the moat faultleaa oolour- 
ing esumot produce a really good pic- 
ture. The fine thought! and beauti- 
ful imagery Mattered through “Vi- 
vien" with no niggard hand, cannot 
make amenda for the incurable fault 
in its original deaigiL They can at 
beat only oonoeal it The sickly tree, 
with no principle of vigorous life 
within it, with no root* striking far 
down into a healthy soil f may be 
adorned for a night's festivity with 
coloured lamps and artificial flow- 
era ; nay, healthy fruita may be 
brought and hung upon it; but a 
short examination will always detect 
its want of organic connection with 
it* foreign splendours. We dare not 
say that where the leading idea from 
which a poem grows is good, the 
poem will be invariably good also ; 
lor a noble conception may be much 
obacured and in mred by defective 
execution ; but this we will say — a 
poem which is false or weak in its 
main idea, can never be more than 
good in parts. It can never be good 
as a whole. The stream can never 
rise higher than it* source. And thus 
we turn, with reluctant disapproba- 
tion. from the two first Idylls. In- 
deed, we are half tempted to think 
that they were rather written as 
foils to the two last, than to act, as 
th<y should have done, as a flowery 
ana leafy avenue to the stately man- 
sion which succeeds them. We would 
implore Mr Tennyson, as a father, 
never again to sacrifice the welfare 
of two elder daughters (even if some- 
what unpromising) so completely as 
he has done this tune, to the success 
in life of their younger sisters. And 
we would advise that numerous class 
of readers, who hare not time, or, 
which oomes to the *jne thing, fancy 
they have not, to read long poems, to 
skip the two first Idylls boldly, and 
at once make acquaintance with 
“Elaine the fhlr, ranine the lor- 


hhle," as her admiring bard very 
meetly styles her. They wQl recog- 
nise an old acquaintance, for Elaine 
is a new version of the u Lady of 
Shalott” Only Mr Tennyson, no 
longer pressed by the imperious 
Exigencies of finding something to 
rhyme with Lancelot and Oamwot, 
and having perchance heard some- 
times the malicious quotation with 
which a most poetical friend of ours 
(who has read his Shakespeare more 
diligently than his Tennyson) favour- 
ed us, when we last proposed to read 
to him “ The Lady of Shaloti, * 

"Mine eye* smell onions, I shall wesp 
anon, 

has metamorphosed Bhalott very 
adyantageoualy into Astolat, There 
the K lily maid Elaine" dwells 
with her father and her two 
brothers, Sir Torre and Sir La- 
vain e. There Sir Lancelot finds her- 
on his way to Camelot, where he 
meaim to win in the joust the ninth 
diamond, which Arthur offers as the 
rise of the yearly tourney there, 
oping to present it, with tne eight 
he won before, all at once to the 
Queen. The first disoovery of these 
diamonds is told in lines which we 
hare great pleasure in presenting to 
our readers 

"For Arthur, when now knew from 
whence he oqme, 

Lon^ere the people ohoee him for their 

Raring the track! cw rod mi of Lyonnease, 
Had found s glen, grey boulder, and black 
tarn. 

A horror lived about the tarn, and clfl.ro 
Like ita own mists to all the moon tain -side; 
For bare two brother*, ono a king, had 
met 


And tough t together ; but thsir names war* 



abhorr'd ; 

And there they lay till all their booeawraw 


bleach’d. 

And lichen d into oolour with ths crags. 

And ona of these, the king, had on a 
crown . , , , , 

Of diamonds, one in front, and four a -aide. 

And Arthur came, sad labouring up the 
pass 

All Ini misty moonshine, unawares 

Had trodden that crown'd skeleton, and 
the skull 

Brake from the nape, and from the skull 
the crown 

Roll'd into light, and, turning on its rims* 

FUd tiki a&titmMyriitltt U> tit tars. 
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And down Um shingly sosor ha phmgwJ, 
and aangtrt, 

And aat it on hi* baad, and in bia haart 
Hoard mnnnan, ‘ lo, thou fikawlaa ahalt 
bo king 1’" 

Thii passage h«J given ua intense 
pleasure : a pleasnre which may not 
be shared by those who hare never 
scrambled (as the Laureate has, we 
doubt not, many a time during his 
sojourn by the English lake*, and as 
we ourselves rejoiced to do in “ the 
day a that are no more”) up some 
rocky pass to the still tarn, three 
parts up the mountain, where we de- 
liberated whether to scale still loftier 
heights, or to plunge down through 
the mountain- desolation, and seek 
the world once more. We must also 
extract the passage which describes 
Lancelot, and the effects of their 
first meeting on Elaine — 

" lbs grast and guilty loro he bare the 
Queen, 

In bottle with the lore he boro hie lord, 
Hod injur'd hi* faoo, and mark’d It ere hla 
time. 

Anothor sinning on nuch height* with one, 
The flower at all tho west, and ail the 
world, 

Had been the keeker for it ; but in him 
Hi* mood wan often like a fiend, and rose 
Ami drove him into waatee and solitude* 
For agony, wbo wu yet a living aouL 
Marred a* he wu, ho Boom'd the goodliest 

mnn 

That ever amung ladiee ate in hall, 

Ami noblest, when (lbe lifted up her eyea. 
However marr'd, of more than twioo her 
years, 

Seam'd with on ancient awardout on the 
chock. 

And bniiaod and L roused, ate lifted up her 
eye*, 

And loved him with that levo which wo* 
her doom.” 

The remorse which any man, not 
utterly hardened, must have felt for 
such treachery as his to such a 
friend as “ Arthur, the faultless 
King” (so even Guinevere is enforced 
to style him), is finely painted here. 
We see it torturing Lancelot et 
the banquetj where he narrates 
the King’s high deeds in war to his 
delighted hearers ; his victoria* by 
river, sea, and force t — 

" Where many a heathen fell ; and on the 
mount 

Of Bsdon I mywlf behold the king 
Charge at the haed of all hi* Tahle Hound, 
And all hi* legion*, crying Christ and him, 
And break them ; and 1 *»w him, after, 
stand 

High on a heap of slain, from «pur to 
plume 

Bed a* the rising aun with heathen blood, 
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And seeing me, witt agraatvotoa baeriad, 
‘ Tbay are broiwi, they ara broken.’ " 

And the friend who helped Arthur 
to win these battles, to whose heart 
he had looked as to his own, to be 
onquailing in his danger and uuen vy- 
ing in his prosperity, has dealt him 
in secret a worse blow than any hea- 
then foe ■ and the King knows not 
his friend’s falsehood, and trusts him 
as ever. And aocmaing oonadenoe 
says to Lancelot, “Thou ait the 
man,” and wrings from him the con- 
fession, as be points oat the King ta 
young Lsvaine at the tournament, 

“ Mo you c*U great: mi do i* tb* firm*! 
■eat, 

The truer lanoe ; but there 1* many a 
youth 

Now crescent, who win oome to all I am, 
And overcome it ; and in me there dwell* 
No gTeatooM, lave it be some far-off touch 
Of greatoe** to know well I am not great : 
There is the man.” 

And we rqjoice to think, from the 
concluding verse of this Idyll, that his 
rcmorBOjtbouch all unavailing thronph 
its course, did at an after time uplift 
this fallen hero ; that, as the old 
prose romance of “ Morte d’ Arthur ” 
says, “He took repentance after- 
wards,” and in Tennyson’s language, 
died a “holy man for we could 
not bear to think ©f this flower of 
chivalry, this one love of sweet 
Elaine, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
being doomed to that dark abode to 
which the whole action of the poem 
tends to consign him ; where Dante 
places his brother knight and brother 
sinner, Tristram ; that gloomy circle 
where — 

“ La bufero. infernal, cbe msi non rests, 

Mena gii eporti oon la bus rspina,” 
and concerning which even the 
“ fierce Florentine ” records — 

" Poecis oh’ F obhi fl mio dot tare udito 

Notnsr le donne sntiohe e i csvsHori, 

Pietk mi rinse, o fui qusid nmurito.^ 

Meantime it is, of a surety, a sad 
“ doom * for “ Elaine, the lily maid 
of Astolst,” to love such an one as 
he, aod to lie awake all night in 
thought of him, as her poet describes 
her, in the following lines, the simile 
in which is identical with Coleridge’s 
well-known remark on Chan trey’s 
bust of Wordsworth— “ It is more 
like Wordsworth than Wordsworth 
himself is.” We are glad to see it 
embalmed in verse — 
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“ As wh« * pain Ur, poring on a flu*, 
Divtnriy thrc> *11 hinidrsnes fud* thr «« 
Btkind it, and so paint* him that hi* faoa. 
The shape and ocloor of a mind and Ufa, 

Li to« for hi) ohildjnm, <rvsr at ita beat 
And Ail Wat ; so ths face before bar lived, 
Dark— *ploodixl ; speaking in the alien oa, 
fidl 

Of noble things, and held her from her 
sleep. ** 

On the morrow Lancelot departs 
for the lists at Camelot, attended by 
Elaine’* younger brother, Lavaine, 
leaving her hi* blaxoned shield to 
keep for him, a* he wishes to fight 
unknown ; and, the better to conceal 
himself, wearing her favour in his 
helmet. Lancelot join* the weaker 
*ide in the tourney, and bear* him- 
self with his wonted valour : 

" King, duke, earl, 

Count, baron — ’whom he ■note ha over- 
threw.” 

But his disguise all but works hiB 
ruin. His kith and kin, jealous of 
the fame of their Lancelot, whom 
they believe abaent, unite against the 
new champion : 

“They coach’d their spears, and prick’d 
their steeds, and thus, 

Thoir plume* driven backward by the wind 
they made 

In moving, altogether down upon him 
Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 
Grtta-giimmiring toward du fust wit, boars 
with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the 

sides, 

Down on a bark, sod overbears the bark, 
And him that helms it ; so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down-glancing lamed the charger, and a 
spear 

Prick d sharply hi* own cuirass, and the 
head 

n arced through his side, and thsre snapt, 
and remain'd.” 

We like the abruptness of the Last 
line. We seerrf to hear the spear 
break off *hort in it. And we have 
italicised what we think as fine a 
description of an ooean wave as we 
ever read. To return to the story. 
Lavaine helps Lancelot to another 
horse, and, well backed by him and 
the rest, the wounded hero wins the 
day. But when he i* proclaimed 
victor, and bidden to advance and 
take the prise, he answer* — 

“Prise me no prises, for my prise is 
death ; " 


and rushes from the field, followed 
by the faithfhl Lavaine, to a poplar 
grove hard bv (we should have liked 
other tTeee better), where dwells a 
knight, turned hermit, who 

“Had snoop’d himself 
In the white rook s ch*{>el snd a had 
On m ss si ro oolurnn*. like a *hore-olijff os vs. 
And oelli and chamber# — *11 wore fair and 
dry ; 

Tkigrttu light from the mca-lxmt underneath 
Struct vp and Uml along tk* miUby voq/i.” 

Lavaine draws out the lanoe-head : 
the hermit carries the wounded 
knight into his cave, — 

“ And there, in daily doubt 
Whether to livn or die, for many a week 
Hid from the wide world's rumour by the 

Of poplar# with their noise of falling 
shower#, 

And evor-tremuiou# ojrpen trees, ho lay ’* 

Meantime the Hidden disappear- 
ance of the unknown conqueror ei- 
citee much disturbance in the lists ; 
bo that Arthur charges Gawnin, hi* 
own nephow,to take the diamond and 
ride forth to seek ita winner, and not 
to return without delivering the 
dear-bought prire into his hands. 
Sir Gawnin fails to find him in his 
close retreat ; but at length reaching 
Astolat, bringB and hears news of 
him there. Elaine’s preoccupied 
heart gives imall heed to the compli- 
ments the courtly kuight pays her ; 
even to such a really pretty one as 
this, by which he answers her re- 
proof for neglecting the quest on 
which his king had sent him : — 

“ I lose it, ** we lose ths lark in heaven, 

O damsel, in the light of your biuo eyes.” 

So he leavee her tho diamond to 
keep, being Rure that, il Lancelot 
lives, he will como to claim his 
shield : and noting the beauty of the 
damsel, and that toe favonr worn by 
Lanoelot at the tournament waa 
hers, he hastens to tell the astonished 
court of Lancelot’s new love, and 
to waken in the Queen bitter jealousy 
of her innocent rival But Elaine 
has heard of the peril of the knight, 
whom she ha* seen only one day— a 
day as fatal to her peace of mind as 
a whole year— and she perraades her 
old father to let her go with her elder 
brother to *eek him out. They find 
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Mm essOy, with their younger bro- 
ther's help. Seine prose uU the 
diamond to him, end, grieved by his 
■ad pikht, stays with her brother to 
nurse him, ana save* his lire by her 
gentle care— 

" Bring to him 

Meeker than any child to a rough mim, 
Milder than my mother to a rick child ; 
And nerer woman yet, since man’s first 

M, 

Did kindlier onto man ; but her deep lore 
Upbore her.” 

Lancelot is not untouched by all 
this fond affection ; he feels towards 
her as to a young sister, and at last 
we read — 

" lored her with all lore, except the loro 
Of man and woman when they lore their 
best, 

Oloaeet and sweetest, and had died the 
death 

In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

-And peradventare had be sesn her first. 
She might hare made this and that other 
world 

Another world for the sick man ; bat now 
Tbe shaokles of an old lore straltsn’dhim, 
Mil Jkononr rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith urnfaiMfui kept im falsely true.” 

Surely had Shakespeare had to write 
this, he would hare said something 
like those two last lines ] Thus 
Lancelot bears the penalty of his sin, 
not alone in the remorse which has 
poisoned his every cup of guilty 
pleasure, but even more in the moral 
min it has wrought within him, 
rendering him alike consciously un- 
worthy of, and incapable of respond- 
ing to, the pure and strong love 
(strong because pure) which he has 
inspired — a love of which Arthur 
says very truly, later on : 


Then m a little helplea inaoMCt Wrd, 
That baa bat ow plain p— agw of im w 
notw. 

Win ring the rimple pmm agw o’er tad o’er 
For all an April morning, fiCQ tba wax 
Waariaa to baar it, ao the rim pi* maid 
Wait half tbe night repeating, 'Mnat I 
die?’ " 

She makes one desperate effort. At 
her father’s castle (whither Lancelot 
accompanies her and her brother on 
his recovery, where she vainly puts 
on her beet attire to please him, 
thinking — 

“ If I bo lored, thaae are my foetal robaa ; 
If not, the victim 'a ftowera before ho flail }” 

and where he proffers her every gift 
as a guerdon for her care, but the 
one gift she deeiree) she breaks silence 
on the day he is to leave them, and 
declares her love to him. We know 
that this oontra diets the best prece- 
dents ; that Viola’s imaginary sister, 
who 

“ Nerer told her lore. 

But let ooooealmeot, like a worm i’ the bod, 
Feed on her dimaik cheek ; ahe pined in 

thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patienc* on a monument, 
Smiling at grief," 

is more truly womanly than some of 
Shakespeare’s othor heroines ; but 
still Tennyson has provided the best 
excuse he could for his sweet Elaine, 
in her childlike innocence, in the 
ease with which her every wish has 
been gratified till now by her fond 
brethren and father, and, above all, 
in her being destitute of a mother’s 
careful guidance. Lancelot answers 
kindly, but coldly ; bids her seek a 
worthier husband, whom he may 
endow with lands and honours for 


And, oiler heaven, on our dull ride of 
death. 

What ihonld bo boat. If not ao pure a loro 
Clothed in ao pure a lorellna— 1 ” 

“The great Sir Lancelot of the 
lake * has condemned himself, by 
his own act, to continue “a lonely 
man, wifeless and heirless and as 
it begins to dawn on Elaine that he 
cannot love her as she loves him 
(vAy he cannot, how should sAe ever 
dreamt)— 

“ She murmur’d, * Vain, in vain ; it cannot 
be. 

Ho will not lore n« : how than ? moat I 
die!’ 


her sake, and takes his shield and 
departs, not daring to bid her fare- 
wed, lest he shuukf increase her fatal 
passion. Elaine is left to her de- 
spair. Her father and brothers strive 
in vain to oomfort her. She answers 
them calmly 

“ frit when they left her to hareelf again. 
Death, like a friend* voice from a distant 
fitld 

Approaching thro’ the darkne— , call’d j 
the owk 

Wailing, had power npou her, and ahe mizt 
Her fan ciiee with the eehow-rifted gloom* 
Of evening, and the moaning* of the wind.” 

She sings to herself a doleful little 
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■cog, culled tbo sang of Lore cad 
Death, of whkh we give the flrei and 
lcct Btansaa, 'which we admire par- 
ticularly. The two middle one* ere 
somewhat «poilt by c want of aim- 
pheity, like the “ ooftoetti " in rogue 
two oentoriei ago, bo we omit them r 

“ Bwoe i k true lore, thewgb giren In Tiin, 
In rain ; 

And n Ht i» death, who puts in sod to 

I know not which k awaater, do, not L 

"I tain would follow loro, if tint oould be ; 
I needs must follow death, who oaOs for 
me: 

Call and I follow, I follow ! let me die I ” 

Her father hmtenc to her, itartled 
by something unwonted in her voioe, 
and gaze* on her altered counte- 
nance, as on & thing at onoo atrange 
and familiar , 

1 ‘ As when we dwell upon a word we know. 
Repeating till the word we know so well 
Booomee a wonder, and we know not why.” 


Until I find the p* 1 *"* of the Kisjr. 

There wQl I ectiTtoe*** A, 

And no men there will dare to mook at u ; 
But there the fine Gawaln will wonder at 
me, 

And there the greet Sr Lancelot mon at 
me ; 

Q«wain, who had a thnneaji^ fkrawalk to 

me ; 

Lanoelot, who ooldly went, nor had me one : 
And there the King win knew me and my 
lore ; 

And there the Queen hereelf will pity me. 
And all the gantk court will welcome me; 
And after my king Toyege I shall reat 1 " 

Her brothen weep for her. Her fa- 
ther triea to cure her fatal lore by 
telling her of lancelot’i ihame, now 
public! y reported. But Elaine ia to 
escape what a gifted poetes* has 
told us it one of the bitterest drops 
in woman’# cup of woe. (Ah 1 Feli- 
cia Hemana ! aoea man never taste 
it?) 

n To moke idols, and to And thwm day. 
And to bewail such, worship.” 


A comparison which, though we do 
not eapecially admire, yet we read 
with pleasure, as proving that an- 
other has experienced that strange, 
puzzled feeling about a well-known 
word which has occasionally seized 
on ouraelvea. Then the maiden tella 
her brothen how she has been dream- 
ing of her childhood and of her old 
delight, when they took her in a 
boat on the river ; how she had al- 
ways longed in vain to pass one cape, 
where a poplar grew, that ahe might 
go and see the king's palace ; and 
now now theoldlonging had returned, 
and she felt it was to be gratified at 
last There is a proverb, which we 
have repeated before now, aometirnec 
in hope and sometime* in fear, which 
aayiL “ Whatsoever thou d esm*t in 
youth, in age thou shalt plentifully 
obtain •” and every now and then, 
a dread oomea over us that it may, 
after all, 

“ Keep the word of promise to our ear. 
Bet break it to our hope.* 

Snob, ilaa ! is to be its accomphah- 
ment in our fair Heine’s case. When 
tkt passes the poplar tree and enter* 
the palace of her childish wishes, 
the eye that ahonld have beheld its 
glories will be closed. This ia what 
she aays to them : — 

“ So Wt roe hanoe that I may peas at last 
Beyond the poplar tod fax up the flood. 


Gently, but firmly, the maiden puts 
aside the arm raised to dash down 
her idol, thus : — 

“ Nerer yat 

Was noble man but made Ignoble talk. 

H» male i *o friend »Ao never madr a foe, 
But now it in my glory to hare lored 
One i*eerloa», without stain : ao lot me 

paaa. 

My father, bowaoe’er I aeam to you, 

Not all «a happy, having loved Qott > beet 
A nd greatest, tko' my love had no return." 

She dictate* a letter to Lanoelot. to 
be given him by herself alone, bid- 
ding them 

" Lay the letter In my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon it ; T ahaTl guard it or on to death." 

They are to place her, when ahe ia 
dead, in a black barge, steered bv 
an old dumb servant, and to deck 
her in her richest robe*. 

“I go in itate to oourt to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak for mine own 
•elf, 

And none of you can speak for me 
well” 

Will our readers think ns very tire- 
some, and Mr Tennyaon very un- 
grateful, if we interrupt hi* touching 
itory to ask him why he oalla the 
dumb man. “ the lifelong creature of 
the house r and to say, that though 
we have no doubt that he has de- 
■cribed him correctly, and that a 
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dumb man; whose fair young mis- 
tress vu dead, would very likely at- 
tend her funeral, 

“Winking bii *ye*, and twloted all hi* 
fooe.^ 

yet that bo grotesque a figure should 
not have been,brought forward so pro- 
minently in the sad prooeeaion T That 
sadprooession passes through the mea- 
dows, a shadow in the bright sunshine, 
after no long time. The two mourn- 
ing brethren place the dead body of 
their sister on the barge’s black deck, 
give her their last kiss, and bid her 
their last farewell — 

" And the dead. 

Steer'd by the dumb, went upward with 
the flood— 

In her right bead the lily, in bar left 
The letter — ell bar bright heir dreaming 
down — 

And ell the coverlid wee olath-of-gold 
Drawn to her weiet, end eho hereelf in 
white 

AB but her face, end thet dear-featured 
feoe 

W»e kjrelj, for the did not eeem ee dead. 
But feet eeleep, end ley a* tho’ aha 
embed. “ 

The same day as that on which the 
barge moves slowly up the river, 
with it* p redone freight, Sir Lancelot 
has sought an audience with the 
Queen, that he may at last offer her 
Mb princely gift, the u nine-yeara- 
fougbtnfor” diamonds. They meet 
in an oriel of the palace overlooking 
the stream, and Lancelot, kneeling, 
gives her his prise. But Guinevere 
nas heard and believed the report of 
her knight’s infidelity to their un- 
hallowed bond ; she scornfully re- 
jects his offering, bidding Mm carry 
it to the damsel he prefers to her ; 
and then, in a transport of jealous 
rage, suddenly flings the diamonds 
into the river, as recklessly as she 
had cast away before things far (oh 1 
how far!) more precious. She is 
quickly to learn her error, for 
“Them wbils SLr Lanoelot leant, in half 
di*gu*t 

At lore, Hfc, all things, on the window 
ledge, 

CIom underneath Hi eyeo, and right 
oorow 

Where theae had fallen, alowty past the 
barge 

Whereon the lby mold of Astolat 

Lay nulling like a star in blackest night.” 

The court crowd round her in amaze- 
ment, the Xing himself commands 
them to bear her in ; and all takes 


place in Arthur’s hah as the maid 
foretold. Gawain u vortdertf Lan- 
celot u mu»et H at the sight. Only 
muse* 1 It seems little for a court- 
eous knight to do, as he gases on the 
fair maiden who died For love of 
him ; and we were at first inclined 
to think that the poet meant to indi- 
cate the fearful power of sin to hard- 
en the heart and deprive it of all 
capacity for pity— that frightful pro- 
oess of wMeh, if we remember right, 
good Dr Arnold says in one of his 
sermons, u Be assured, they who do 
not love God now, will one day love 
nothing" And certainly we fear 
that Lancelot thinks more at first of 
his justification in the Queen’s eyes, 
completed by the letter (wMch Ar- 
thur, taking from the dead maiden’s 
grasp, reads aloud to the cobrt), than 
of mourning her untimely fate. As 
we read his oold explanatory speeches 
after the letter has been read, we 
most remember that they were 
spoken in Guinevere’s presence, and 
really addressed to her. It is Arthur, 
not Lanoelot, who orders the splen- 
did burial of the maiden — 

“ With gorgeou* oboequiea. 
And nw, and rolling rnuaio like a 
queen ; n 

and who gives directions for the 
costly tomb which is to perpetuate 
“ the story of her dolorous voyage,” 
It is not till all is over, and Lancelot, 
“ sad beyond his wont,” has seen the 
knights 

“Lav her ootnely head 
Low in the dtut of half-forgotten Idngn,” 

that he begins to discern dimly the 
true worth of the treasure which he 
has cast away. Truly as well as 
sweetly sings Gerald Massey, 

“ In thi* dim world of clouding cares, 

Wo rarely know, till wikiorod eyea 
Bee white wiogi 1 arming op the akiea. 
The angel* with a* unaware*.” 

Then at last he says, 

“ Low In himoetf, ' Ah 1 rimple heart and 
eweet. 

Tern lored me, damael, rarely with a love 
Far tenderer than my Queen'*.' ” 

And his old remorse awakens with 
tenfold power, and the close of the 

K leaves Lancelot groaning in 
■ pain over 
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" Arthur's grwtUsi knight, a man 
Noi after Arthur’ » heart I ” 

struggling wildly against the shame- 
ful bonds which he is too weak to 
break ; and wishing, in his agony, 
that the fairy Lady of the Lake, who 
nursed hia infancy, had drowned 
him, yet an innooent baby, in the 
“ dusky mere.” 

We have left our fair Elaine's 
letter, which we consider a model of 
touching simplicity, to form our leat 
extract from her itory. Here it is 

“ Mort noble lord, Sir Lancelot of tho 
LakN 

I, some time call’d the maid of Aatolat, 
Come, fur you left me taking no farewell. 
Hither, to take ray last farewell of you. 

1 loTod you, and my loro bad no return, 
And therefore my true lore has been my 
death. 

And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 

And to all other ladiea, 1 make moan. 

Pray for my souL, and yield me burial 
Pray for my soul, thou too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless" 

Need we a mu re our readers of our 
unfeigned admiration for this Idyll 1 
We think they most have seen it all 
along, and we trust they share it 
Nothing but its length prevents it 
from coming up to, not the popular 
notion of an Idyll (though we hum- 
bly submit that in choosing a name 
for a poem, no other has any right to 
be regarded), but the definition, fur- 
nished us by those ponderous lexico- 
graphers Scott and Lidded, who in- 
form na that “ eidulliou ” (literally a 
■mall image) need not of necemty 
mean a pastoral, but ia a name that 
may belong to any short and highly- 
wrought descriptive composition. 
Comparing “ Elaine" with the “ Lady 
of Shale tt,” we congratulate Mr Ten- 
nyson most heartily on having been 
as successful with his finished pic- 
ture, as he was nearly thirty years 
ago with his exquisite little sketch. 
It is not often that the “ artist in 
words" paints the same subject 
twice over j still more seldom that 
he succeeds in both paintings. His 
earlier picture is s landscape con- 
taining but one prominent figure, 
which receive* fully as much from 
the surrounding objects as it im- 
parts to them. His second is a large 
historical picture, something like 
Maclise’s of the play-seene in Ham- 
let, where one bnght-haired maiden's 


innocent face contrasts strongly with 
the traces of suspicion, sin, and sor- 
row on those of the courtly group 
which surrounds her. The poet does 
not describe his heroine’s feelingi in 
the “lady of Shalott" HesEows 
them to us instead reflected, her 
gladness in “the bine unclouded 
weather" her sadness in the “low 
sky raining" heavily, and the falling 
leaves around her. In this, as in 
many of his most beautiful pieoes. 
such as “ Mariana,” “ St Agnes,” and 
“ Sir Galahad,” he appeals to a deep- 
seated instinct in the human heart, 
which shows itself in old sayings, 
such as this — “ Happy the bride that 
the sun shines on, “ Happy the 
dead that the rain rains on , which 
personifies Nature, and involuntar- 
ily looks to her for sympathy. In 
“ Ela ine," on the contrary, the poet 
takes hia standing- point from the 
heart ; tho landscape is an efficient 
accessory, but an accessory only. 
The weakest points in the execution 
of this poem are, in our judgment, 
the dialogues ; in which we always 
thought narrative-poets at a great 
disadvantage compared with their 
dramatic brethren, from the obliga- 
tion to insert perpetually “quoth 
he,” “ said she,” <tc., and which Mr 
Tennyson is apt to render forced and 
constrained by his attempts to give 
them greater ease. We dislike, also, 
in a poem of such high finish, oc- 
casional vulgarisms like the follow- 
ing, spoken of a knight recovering 
from his amasement : — 

“ Then tied hit hair, strode off, and 
hiss'd abroad 

About the maid of Artolst and her 
love — 

of a queen trying to conceal her 
feelings, “ and saying that she 
choked ; ” — of a maiden singing her 
“ swan-song,”— 

’Hio blood-rod light of dawn 
Flared od her fso*, tbu thrilling, 4 Let 
me die ” — 

or of a knight who, dreading the 
world’s censure, descants on it as 
barmg 

“ Such a tongTW to blare it# own interpre- 
ts ti on." 

We do not much like the employ- 
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meat (though etymologically correct) 
of * orescent * u an adjective. We 
know ft much better u a substan- 
tive. We dislike inch attempt* at 
novelty of cxprcsrirjti m the follow- 
ing:— 

" Than tam'd the tocgnalw man 

/Vom Ou toJf-fac* to Du full eyt," 

and would have been perfectly - satis- 
fied with the informatics. tha t he 
turned round But with the excep- 
tion of thews minor blemishes, we 
consider u Elaine” a moat perfect 
oompoaition ; exhibiting marvel] ou* 
power of description (description 
detailed sometimes, and sometimes 
stmak off in a line or two), powerful 
alike to set before us the rocky glen, 
or the well-ordered joust, where the 
“dear-faced King,” in his robe* of 
red samite, looks down from hie 
dragon-supported throne on the con- 
flict of his noble knights • alike the 
blood-stained conqueror in the joy 
of his hard-won victory, or the maid 
(still fair in death) on her strange 
voyage ; the mute appeal of the 
dead against the living in Arthur’s 
court ; and the useless nonoun of her 
gorgeous funeral We admire the 
way in which the two main difficul- 
ties, involved in the nature of the 
story, are surmounted • we do not 
lose our interest in Lancelot, in spite 
of the evil we know to be in him, 
and of the ungracious part he has to 
act ; for the poet has lifted the cur- 
tain, and shown us in the struggles 
of the brave knight’s mind how 

“ The power* that toed th* *o»vd. 

To halp It from the death that cannot 

<U*,” 

have not yet abandoned him. He 
still exclaimsL “ like others worse 
and worthier, — 

“ Video mall ora, proboquo, 

Deterlom ■oquer." 

(A sentence which, by the way. we 
beg to assure the fair readers of Dr 
Guthrie’s Sermons, was not spoken, 
as that eloquent divine informs them, 
by one of the greatest of heathens, 
but put by Ovid into the mouth of a 
wicked enohAntms named Medea.) 
And his struggles increase, instead 
of diminishing, with the progress of 
the poem ; so that we have yet hope 


for him. We hare before alluded to 
the skilful treatment of the other 
difficulty ; to the excuses provided 
for Elaine'* open oonfenkra of „her 
hopeless passion, to the singular 
grace and delicacy of her character, 
and the pathetic simplicity of her 
sorrow, through which her poet has 
enabled her to win our pity without 
forfeiting our respect And as this 
tragic tale “ purifies our soul by 
pity,” according to the offloe of tra- 
gedy, so does ft likewise by terror ; 
whilst we see in Elaine now the 
strongest and best human affections 
work death, not life, when they 
reign in the soul unsubordinated to 
a higher love ; in Lancelot how 
they, who seek happiness in forbid- 
den paths, are doomed by a divine 
decree to find one day or other that 
they have lost the subetanoe while 
wildly grasping at the shadow. 

We have now to present ottr 
readers with some account of “ Guin- 
evere,” the fourth Idyll The Queen’s 
guilt has been discovered ; Lancelot 
has returned to his own land at her 
bidding, whither Arthur has pursued 
biro, deeming her to be the com- 
panion of his flight ; but in truth she 
has retired to bide her shame, and to 
foster the stirrings of better things, 
which she feels arising within her, to 
the “ holy house at Akuesbuiy.” The 
simple nuns, ignorant of the sup- 
pliant’s rank, but unconsciously yield- 
ing to the spell of her graceful beauty, 
have received her kindly, but daily 
torture her by their severe censures 
of their Queen’s misconduct, and still 
more by the sad news they report to 
her after a while, that Sir Modred, 
the King's nephew, the discoverer of 
her shame, baa usurped the realm (of 
which he was left in charge during 
his ancle’s absence), and made league 
with Arthur’s heathen foes against 
him. So Guinevere site in lonely 
sorrow, grieving over the evil she 
has caused, and thinks 

“ With what * hate tho people and the 
King 

M\iV. hate me," 

and listens to this song, which a 
little maid of the convent, her only 
companion, has learnt from the nuns, 
as to a sad forewarning, that even as 
the mischief she has done is irrevoc- 
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able here, so will it be found to be 
hereafter 

u Late, l*te, to lit* ! sad dark the night 
and chili 1 

Lai*, 1st*, to lata ! but w* ate inter stilL 

Too lata, too lata 1 y* oaunot enter now. 

No light had wo : for that wo do repent ; 

And warning this, the bridegroom will 
relent. 

Too lata, too lata 1 ye oannot enter now. 

No light: ao late 1 and dark and chill the 
night ! 

0 let oj in, that we may find the light I 

Too late, too late 1 yo cannot enter now. 

Hav* we not hoard the bridegroom i* ao 
sweet! 

0 let us in, tho’ late, to kla* hi* feet ! 

No, no, too late 1 ye cannot enter now.” 


A KWM tuirwaM lood at grmt 
Atknmxtinku mankood, than, he atw, 
™ Wata together wall might changeth* 

And how thpe, a sodden dread had 
perabied hi* vudoe, and made hia 
hind quit the harp ; 

"Nor would he 

HI* vision ; but what doubt that h* fore- 
saw 

ThiaeyU work of Ienoelo* and the Qu*sc!" 

Guinevere bows down her head and 
says nothing ; but when the maid 
goee on to condemn Lanoelot with 
all a child's u uoom promiin ng indigna- 
tion, make* answer mournfully — 

" 0 closed about by narrowing min aery 
well*. 


And the young novice tells the Queen 
tales which the had heard from her 
father, who was Knight of the Round 
Table when it flr»t was founded, of 
the signs and wonders which fore- 
told its greatness ; and Guinevere 
knows that “the fine gold has be- 
come dim” and that the first breath 
which sullied it came from herself. 



" Et’u In the pro*cooe of an eoamy's fl«*t, 
Between the steep cliff and tho co ming 
ware ; 

And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky mountain-top, 
When round him bent the spirits of th* 
hills. 

With all their dewy hair blown back like 


What knowott thou of the world, and all 
its lights 

And shadows, all the wealth and all the 
woo ? 

If crer Lanoelot, that most nobis knight. 
Were for one hour loss noble tKu himself, 
/Yay for Aim that ke 'tea ye A* doom o fjir*. 
A M toftp/or Ktr tekv dme kim to Aw doom.’’ 

There is all a woman’s generosity in 
those two last lines ! Left alone, the 
mournful Queen’s thoughts recur to 
those days of her comparative inno- 
cence wnen she first saw Lanoelot, 
who came 

“ Reputed tho boat knight and goodliest 
man, 

Ambassador, to lead ber to his lord, 
Arthur ; and led her lorth, and far ahead 
Of his and ber retinue muring, they. 
Wrapt in sweet talk or lively, all on lore 
And sport and tilts and pleasure (for the 


who 

“ Bang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang 
the King 

As well-nigh more than man, and rail’d st 
those 

Who call'd him the false son of Garlola : 

For there was no man knew from wbenoe 
he came ; 

But after tempest, when the long wave 
broks 

AD down the thundering shores of Bude 
and Boss, 

There came a day as still ss hoaren, and 
then 

They found s naked child upon the sands 

Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish m ; 

And that was Arthur ; and they foster’d 
him 

TUI he by miracle was approved king : 

And that his grave should be a mystery 

Erom all lflre his birth ; and oooM 

h* find 


time 

Was May time, and ss yet no sin was 
dream’ d), 

Rode under groves that look’d a paradise 
Of blossom, over ahoeta of hyacinth 
TkaX term'd Uu keanem vpbriaJci*y tkro' tk* 
eartk.” 

(The moet beautiful description we 
have ever read of that lovely flower, 
which inlays with sapphire the emer- 
ald pavement of so many of our Eng- 
lish woods in spring !) 

In the midst of these musing*, a 
hone’s feet are heard outside, voices 
resound through the convent, some 
one cries, “ the King I " and an armed 
tread approaches Guinevere’s door. 
8he falls on her face «* her injured 
husband enter*. With the same wise 
judgment which moved the painter 
of old to veil that father’s anguish 
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which he dared not fcrast himself to 
portray, the poet has made no vain 
attempt to tell us bow Guinevere felt 
in her deeply- wronged husband’s pre- 
sence, Thai onoe-prood head U never 
raised from the ground during the in- 
terview ; she speaks not, she scarcely 
moves, except to make one supplicat- 
ing gesture. Thus our whole atten- 
tion is fitly centred on Arthur. In 
the previous poems we have known 
him chiefly by the effect he pro- 
duces on others ; here he speaks 
for himself We tremble now and 
then for the fate of the nineteenth 
century in the hands of some future 
Macaulay. He will have no diffi- 
culty in giving us a very bad charac- 
ter, if he ground his judgment on 
such facts as the admitted popularity 
of the “Traviata,” and the passing 
of the Divoroe Bill. And we^ fear 
that he will find some additional 
evidence against us in the very book 
we are now considering ; in those 
ooarse passages in “ Vivien," of which 
we have already hinted our strong 
disapproval But the speech we have 
now come to, ought to go far in arrest 
of judgment. Its tone of manly purity 
bears witness that the age which 
produced it could not be wholly cor- 
rupt. It begins in a tone of digni- 
fied rebuke 

“ Ueot thou hom bo low, the ohfld of one 
I honour'd, happy, dead before thy riuune ? 
Well ia it that no child hi born of thee. 

Tha children boro of thee arc sword and 
fire,. 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kindred and the godlee* hoots 
Of heathen swarming o’er the North am 
Sea. 

Wham I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right 
arm, 

Hie mightiest of my knights, abode with 
me. 

Hare everywhwo about thli land of Christ 
In twelve great battles ruining over- 
thrown” 

He tells her how he has returned, 
from waging unsuccessful war against 
that samd Lanoelotj to meet his re- 
bellious kinsman with sorely-dimin- 
ished forces ; out of which remnant 
he still intends to leave some 

“ To guard thee in the wild hour eoming 
on. 

Leal (rut a hair qf thi* Una head be harm'd. 
Fear not, thou ahalt be guarded tfli mj 

Howbeit I know, if ancient prophedea 


Hare err’d not, that I march to moot my 
doom. . 

Them hast * et mad* my Oft to /meat to aw, 
Thai l the King should greatly care to lien ; 
For them. hast spoilt th* purpose qf my UftT 

Saddest of all reproaches to a woman, 
to have been c nosen by Providenoe 
as a good man’s help-meet in some 
worthy and noble undertaking, and 
not merely to have failed to help 
him (sad enough and common enough 
as that is!) but to have worked 
against him 1 And Arthur substan- 
tiates this accusation by reminding 
Guinevere how he had founded ms 
Round Table to give pattern to the 
world of courage, courtesy, and puri- 
ty, and how, mainly through hrr evil 
example, 

" The loathsome oppodt* 

Of all my heart had dertined did obtain. 
And all thro’ thee I ao that thi* life of mine 
1 guard, m God's high gift, from soothe 
and wrong, 

Not greatly core to loae ; but rather think 
How tad it ware fur Arthur, thould he line, 
T» tit ones more within hit lonely had, 

A nd mitt the wonted number of my height*, 
A nd mia to hear high tali of neA.de deed*, 

A I in the golden day* before thy tin. 

Tot whloh of ui, who might be left, could 
■peak 

Of the pure heart, nor teem to glanoe at 
thee ? 

And in thy bower* of Oam slot or of U*k 
Tky shadow still would glide from room to 
room. 

Anti 1 should evermore ha vert with thee 
In hanging role or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall achoing on the Hair. 

For think not, though thou wouldrt not 
love thy ld.d, 

Thy lord has wholly loot hi* love for thee. 

I am not made of so alight element*. 

Yet must I leave thoo. woman, to thy 
shame. 

I hold that man the worat of public foeo 
Who, either for hi* own or children’* Bake, 
To taro bin blood from Boandal, let* the 
wife, 

Whom ho know* false, abide and rule the 
house ! 

Worst of the worat were that man he that 
reign* I 

Better th* King 1 1 watte hearth and aching 
heart 

Than thou rtmx/ed in, thy place qf liokt, 

The moctery qf tky people and their Oojm.” 

When did we last read anything 
■o truly pathetic t For there is no 
false sentiment here. All is real, 
genuine, manly sorrow — the sorrow 
of a great man, whose life’s work is 
crumbling to nothing before his eyes I 
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the •orcro-w of a brave man, ▼ho. for 
the first time in hie life, cannot look 
forward to victory with desire — 
scarcely with hope! — the sorrow of 
a good mam who hat Lost in one day 
his two beat earthly possessions ; the 
friend he trusted above all other men. 
and the wife, hia first, his only love I 
Lost them, too, in the saddest, the 
only hopeless way 1 Some of our 
readers may recollect a simple little 
German ballad (Ubland’s “ Vorn 
treuen Walther"), where the false 
maiden, who is Becking reconciliation 
with the faithfhl knight whom she 
had deserted, asks him for whom he 
has put on mourning 1 Hia answer 
is brief and touching 

“ Dio Iiebete mein betraur ich setr, 

Dio ich auf Erden Nimmormehr, 

Noch fiber'm Grab© flndo." 

"Words which may bo thus freely 
rendered : — 

“ That dears* t lady I deplore, 

To whom my love in youth I gave ; 

Whom I »hali we on oarth no more— 
No, nor beyond the grave 1 " 

The tears shed over some grave, 
where many earthly hopes lie buried, 
strike all hearts at once, and awaken 
universal sympathy. It requires a 
finer, a more spiritual perception, to 
discern the deeper, though less obvi- 
ous grief, of him who mourns a friend, 
parted from him, not by the brief 
span of time, but by the boundless 
expanse of eternity. For him con- 
soling words, like those which as- 
suaged the mourning King of Israel’s 
grief, have no force or efficacy. What 
can he exclaim in the bitterness of 
his bouI, who has Been the friend 
whom he believed in as in himself, 
the wife whom he t runted far more 
than bis own self, deliberately choose 
the “ broad road that leadeth to de- 
struction,” but M they will not return 
to me, and God forbid that I should 
ever go to them I” Far better a 
tomb over which to weep, a vacant 
chair by the fireside, but a sure and 
certain hope of a meeting hereafter ; 
than the living, who have outlived 
the right they once had to our rever- 
enoe, our friendship, or oar love 1 
Yet even for this sorest grief of all, 
Christian faith, which alone can 
sound the abyss of the future— alone 
fhlly display u the deep gulf” (only 


not yet “fixed") of the pressnt 
separation, ean offer healing balm. 
Hence cornea the noble forgiveness 
of the oondusion of Arthur’s speech, 
which we hasten to qaote,— henoe 
the hope that gilds its dose. That 
hope (the hope of the fiiture recog- 
nition of the penitent and believing 
in glory, concerning which the old 
Welsh preacher quaintly answered 
his inquiring wife, who seemed to 
doubt it, w Surely you do not think 
we shall be greater fools in heaven 
than we arc now 1”) haa always ap- 
peared to ub moat rational and moot 
scriptural Iu Keble’s beautiful 
words : — 

“ That *o before tha judgment-teat. 
Though dumped and glorified each fhoe. 
Not un remember'd *«« may meet. 

Through endloe* ago* to embraoe.” 

These last lines in which the unex- 
tinguished and unextinguishable love 
of a manly heart to the “ wife of hi* 
youth” finds its last expression, are 
some of the most beautiful in the 
poem : — 

“ Yet think not that I oome to urge thy 
crimo« ; 

I did not oome to ounto thoo, Guinevere; 

I whoao rut pity tdroocL make* me die 
To aee thoo, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in bspjuer aummors, at my foot. 
The doom of treoton and the flaming death 
(When first 1 learnt thee hidden here), ‘tie 
port. 

The pang which, while 1 weigh'd thy heart 
with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tear* burn — U alao put, in part. 
Ami all i* peat, the nn la idnn’d, end I, 

Lo 1 1 forgive thee an Eternal God 
Forgive* ; do thou for thino own acml the 
rent. 

But kote to tale last leave /fall / loved t 

0 golden hair, w itk whick I used lo p lap , , 

Not hnoving ! 0 imperial moulded for m, 

A nd beauty tuck as neter rows more, 

Until it came, a tinpilom's rurse, mith tire — 

1 rannot touch thy U/u, (key are not mine, 

But Lancelot's: nay, they never were lie 

King's. 

Let no man dr eam Imt that I love tbao 
still. 

Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul. 

And so thou loan on our Utr father Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We too may t nret before Ugh God, and Ikon 
WUt spring to me, and claim ms Hems, and 

I on thine Axsband - not a smaller soul, 

A or Lancelot, nor another. Lease me that , 
/ charge (he*, my lust hope." 

The guilty Queen dingi to that hop© 
too, to save her from utter despair, as 



the husband who has so nobly con- 
quered back the heart that should 
hare been -always hi*, vaniahe*, for 
this world's For Ever, from her nae. 
When the trumpet has sounded for 
departure, and Arthur ha* blest her 
and gone to his last battle-field, 
where his false nephew is indeed to 
fall, bet whence he himself ■hi]] re- 
turn no more, she exclaims : — 

" Ah, grtmt uxi gwrtie lord. 

Who tut, <u ii (As conjunct of a m ini 
Among kit warring mum, to thy knlgtU— 
To whom my Um Toiaptoons pritle, that 
took 

Full enDy all Jmprasdoiu from b*low. 
Would not look up, or half doapiaed the 
height 

To which I would not or I ooold not clime— 
I thought / could not brvatkt n ikutjiut air, 
Tkat puri ttvmiy qf perfect light— 

I wanted warmth and ooJour, which 1 found 
In Lanoelot — now I see thee what thou art ; 
Thoc art the hlghect and mmt human too, 
Not Lanoelot, nor another. Ia there ivone 
WD1 tell the King I lore him, tho' so late ? 
Now— ore he goes to the great battle F 
none : 

Myself must teD him In that purer life, 

But now it were too daring. Ah, my God, 

Wka^wi^ht I not have mods qf thy fair 

Had / but loved tky kighett mature ktrtl” 

u Ia vita al fin, e’l di loda la 
sera, 1 ” says Petrarch in one of his 
most beautiful canaoui. Such a con- 
clusion (for we consider this fourth 
Idyll mainly in the light of the com- 
pletion. of *what hag gone before, 
hardly as a separate poem) goes far 
to make ns forget and forgive the 
insult which we conceited “ Enid” 
to offer to our understanding, and 
the displeasing effect whichpart of 
“ Vivien ” produced on ua We have 
here a noble idea beautifully worked 
out Inspired by it, the poet has 
risen above his usual self. The 
blemishes we noted in the former 
Idylls almost wholly disappear. Nay, 
for the moment we can dispense 
with their beauties. One dimly- 
lighted chamber is more to us than 
glen or woodland, tournament or 
hall, for in its narrow bounds one of 
the great questions of our common 
humanity is triumphantly decided. 
The veir simplicity of the stray, its 
want of numerous personages and 
multifarious interest*, is an advan- 
tage. They would be as superfluous 
here as in that glorious work of Ary 
Scheffer, his “ Dante and Beatrice/* 
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Here, as there, two figures are amply 
sufficient, only their relative posi- 
tion* are reversed. Here it is tho 
Man, not the Woman, whose eyes 
are fixed on Heaven, and whose faoe 
has caught a radiance from above ; 
the Woman, not the Man, who ia to 
rise from tbe dual and gain wings 
wherewith to soar upward through 
the bleased attraction of the Farm 
that stands betide her. 

In reviewing the work as a whole, 
we axe bound to confess that Mr 
Tennyson has far more than fulfilled 
the promise implied in its title. He 
has, it is true, only given us a few 
detached scenes out of Arthur’s life, 
but these are so skilfully selected 
as to present us with a most finished 
picture of him. In the outline of 
hie portrait he has followed that 
transmitted to him by tradition, and 
he is the first great English poet 
who has done bo ; for the Arthur of 
The Faery Queen is a creation of 
Spenser's own, a gay and gallant 
gentleman, bound to no wife un- 
worthy of his love, seeking through 
many a perilous enterprise the hand 
of the Faery Queen herself, the great 
Gloriana. Whether, in the lo*t half 
of his great work, Spenser at all 
more nearly approached the tradi- 
tional Arthur, is of course uncertain ; 
in hit Wars most probably he did so ; 
but we have no reason to suppose 
that either Guinevere or Lancelot 
found admission into any part of the 
poem. Whiut adhering, however, 
to the outline afforded by ancient 
song and legend (and wisely so, for 
in this archaeological age deviations 
so wide as Spenser’s would find but 
little favour), Mr Tennyson has in- 
fused into it a new spirit. Lancelot 
ia the favourite of the old roman oe* ; 
Mr Tennyson makes him a more 
noble-minded mas than they do, and 
yet elevate* Arthur, tbe man who 
endure*, immeasurably high above 
Lancelot, the man who inflicts tbe 
injury. In hi* selection and treat- 
ment of his subordinate characters, 
at we have already said, we consider 
Mr Tennyson leas successful "Enid" 
is a mistake throughout, except is 
the parts that relate to Arthur and 
his court. “ Vivien " is spoilt by an 
attempt to give novelty to an old 
and “over true ” tale. Finally, Mr 
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Tcmnysoc b a poet who dwells more at Italian art in ita perfection. He 
with contemplation than with ao- rises very high sozoetimet, bat he 
tion. He gives us “ Idyll*" where ha* not strength of wing for very 
another would giro u* “Ley*." He long flights. Therefore he ha* done 
would rather listen to the distant most wisely not to attempt an Epic, 
thunder of the battle, a* lji* own in which he most have fciled (the 
Lotoa- Eater* did to the roaring of nanft* of those who. in any *ge or 
the ne, “ sketched oat beneath country, have succeeded in tha t truly 
the pine,” than plunge heartily into great attempt are toon counted), but 
the thick of it. Hie story often to devote instead four short poem* to 
seem* a trouble to him to toll ; and the earliest tradition* of his country, 
the simpler it it, therefore, the better Of these, we wish we oonld *ay that 
he tell* it. It i* on the feeling*, and all are worthy alike of their sub- 
eapedally on the moral sentiment* ject and of their author ; but at least 
called forth by the various situation* the two last will spread the reno- 
in hie tale, that he loves to pause, rated renown of Arthur, Guinevere, 
Even hie beat characters do not stand and Lancelot, far as the En glish 
alone, and reveal themselves wholly language extend* ; and (far different 
to us by their own words and deeds — from their ancient prose predecessors, 
the rare prerogative of the creation* the reading of which the unhappy 
of the greatest masters of song ; he Fr&noeeca remembers in the shade* 
is forced to eke them out by much below to deplore as the instrument 
desoriptiom mediate or immediate : of her destruction) will by the pure 
and therefore they rather re*emble and lofty sentiment* which they tend 
some of those works of early Italian to foster, as well as by the adight 
art, where much drapery conceals they cannot fail to give, make noln- 
the defects of the flgure l while the ooniriderabie addition to the great 
head looks forth on us with almost debt of gratitude which hia country 
angelic beauty, than the men and already owes to her worthy son, Al- 
women, instinct throughout with life, fred Tennyson. 


ON ATJ.nn) OPERATIONS IN CHINA. 

Tin reserve of the British press which our faithful ally will abruptly 
upon the Chinese question arises far bring to a close whenever he choose* 
more, We feel convinced, from a seri- to cry halt, as he did in the Crimea 
ons conviction of the grave difflcultie* — and the result of which, should 
with which the subject is surround- we even enter Pekin triumphant, 
ed, than from any desire to under- will be to place England for the 
estimate its importance ; but we first time in the East in an appar- 
hold that the sooner the subject is ently secondary position as a victor, 
now diacuiaed the better, for if it be No Englishman can now question 
delayed until the meeting of Parlia- the justice of our case against the 
mait next February, grave errors Court of Pekin— it has been guilty 
will be committed that may com pro- of a grot* act of Eastern perfidy. 
ini*e far more important interest* The Emperor of China, under hi* 
than those of a mere ministerial sign-manual, concede* certain privi- 
party ; and when too late, w© may lege* * when we attempt to avail 
find ourselves involved in an Allied ooreelves of them, he repel* the 
war against China — a war in which Envoy of Queen Victoria, and slays 
we shall have a vast question of re- four hundred of her subject*. Such 
venue and oommeroe at stake, treachery i* not a novelty in our 
w hilst our faithiUl and food Eastern history ; and esses of ft 

will have none— a war in which, have occurred with nearly every 
whether successful or not, England native sovereign in our wide do- 
will have to pay the shot — s war miniona. England has always in- 
which «*** hriwg qs no honour, ml flirted punishment far the crime, 
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and meted out joatioe, but with 
her own right hand. She ha* 
neither called in Frenchman or Ger- 
man to aaaist her to do «o, and to 
has been exalted the glory of her 
anna, and fully established the ter- 
ror of her name, throughout the 
length and breadth of Asia. 

Moat Englishmen would hare sup- 
posed that the unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion of the allied war with Russia 
would at any rate have warned our 
statesmen against committing so 
radical an error, as that of introduc- 
ing our ally into that quarter of the 
globe where so much depends upon 
our military prestige, Napoleon 
might claim equal Interests, com- 
mercial and political, in the freedom 
of the Principalitiee and the inde- 

r denoe of Turkey; but what haa 
to do with our qnarrel of I860 
with Yeh and the Emperor Hien- 
fnng, except this, that a plea was 
wanted for introducing the French 
in force within those seas of India 
and China 1 If Frenchmen could not 
create commerce, they could at tny- 
rate cull military honours ; and un- 
der the pretext of defending Catholic- 
ism, let it be known from the bor- 
ders of Tartary to the shore* of the 
Persian Gulf, that there was a great 
country in the west whose fleets 
could look quite as imposing as those 
of England, and who could send her 
soldiers to fight her battles on quite 
as distant shore*. Those, we grant, 
were French reason* ; but for every 
laurel gained by her when fighting 
in our behalf, we maintain a laurel 
fell from England’s chaplet; and 
surolv we hod had enough of this in 
the Crimea, All the blunder* there 
were said to be English, all the suc- 
cesses French ; so stands the record 
in Europe. They who love England 
Bhould at any rate have striven to 
avert fluch an unpreasion in the East, 
where from Aden to Pekin a hundred 
thousand of their countrymen live 
amongst some seven hundred mil- 
lions of Asiatics, and are respected 
by them in proportion, and only in 
proportion, as they ore feared. 

The emasculated Blue-book, which 
on the last day of the Session of 1859 
was laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, as purporting to be all the 
correspondence relative to. the late 


special mission to Chiaa, cannot be 
too carefully read by thoae who 
would wish our future measure* 
against the Court of Pekin to be 
perfectly successful, and worthy of 
onr great country • and it is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming work by 
Mr Oliphant will serve to fill up 
many a serious blank, and enable 
the history of the past operations of 
1857-68 to be read aright, But be- 
fore passing to consider the measures 
by which the Treaty of Tientsin was 
concluded, and the obstacles which 
impeded lxird Elgin in obtaining it, 
and that have mainly contributed to 
render it os yet valueless, we must 
pause to gather M the flower of wis- 
dom,’ 1 as the Chinese say, from an 
oarlier page or two. 

If anything would convince bureau- 
crats at home of the importance of 
having a thoroughly able High Com- 
missioner in China, and for him to 
bo merely instructed as to what de- 
mands were to be enforced, with 
plenary powers over her Majesty’s 
land and sea foroea, the perusal of 
Lord Elgin’s instructions, and a com- 
parison of them with what he really 
did, ought to be conclusive. 

Out of seven measures which Lord 
Clarendon, then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, considered it necessary to 
suggest in the event of the Emperor 
being contumacious, we find that 
Lord Elgin acted but upon the 
seventh and last — this was, the 
establish me. t of a military force in 
permanent occupation of the city of 
Canton ; and of all his measures, we 
believe this to be the ono most open to 
criticism, for the following reasons. 

So far as any moral effect upon the 
Court of Pekin is concerned, either 
in 1858, or as we now see in 1859, 
we might as well have taken posses- 
sion of Lhassa in Thibet, or the capi- 
tal of the Corea • and whilst we have 
excited the hostility and fears of all 
China, and given the war-party in 
Pekin the very beet argument against 
our profeerions of disinterestedness 
touching acquisition of territory, the 
occupation of Canton will be found, 
on tne other hand, to cost a pretty 
penny, if the bill is honestly rend- 
ered ; and the suffering ana death 
amongst our soldiers and sailors, who 
have been compelled to remain in the 
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most utihealthy part of China, have 
been something fearful Against aU 
these drawbacks, ve have not a 
angle cam pec sating advantage to set 
off, as lees it be, that the TaoiroaatQs 
community at Hong Kong tike the 
arrangement, and th*t within the 
mere walls of one city in China oar 
prestige is preserved intact. Perhaps 
it might be argued in defence of this 
measure, that at any rate we have 
avenged the diegntee which fell upon 
our arms when the redonhtable Yob 
made Admiral Sir Michael Seymour 
retreat before his braves and fire- 
ships ; we reply, that reparation for 
oar injured honour might have been 
obtained at far less cost to ourselves 
than the occupation of Canton has 
been since Christmas 1667. 

Such is the result of attempting, is 
Downing Street, to lay down rules of 
action for men who are to cany out 
diplomatic or military measures in 
so remote and little understood s 
part of the glpbe as Chins. U pon the 
importance of the Plenipotentiary 
or Ambassador haring plenary powers 
over the direction of the land and sea 
forces, too much stress cannot be 
laid. 

It is not always that admirals and 
generals can be found who will waive 
their own petty dignity and narrow 
ideas of personal etiquette, and con- 
sult alone the intereats of the empire 
of which they are the paid servants. 
This Blue-Book leaves much not ac- 
counted for in the proceedings of the 
ambassadors and admirals when off 
the Peiho river in April and May 
1868. We cannot understand why 
Lord Elgin arrives on the 16tn 
April 1868 off the Peiho river tot- 
ally unsupported, and apparently 
risking insult from the Chinese. 
We cannot understand what, if 
he can he there on the lfith April, 

{ jrevented the Admiral agreeing to 
broe the passage of the river until 
the 18th May ; the more so that in 
Despatch 162, Lord Elgm, on May 
9th, writes Lord Malmesbury that 
u it is obvious that every day of pro- 
crastination and delay was redacting 
to a lower ebb our chance of bring- 
ing to an early and satisfactory con- 
summation the policy which we had 
'tmm commanded by our respective 
Gorerauaenta to carry oat” Who 
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waa delaying 1— who wai prooraatt- 
nalingt And farther cm— "Junks 
laden with supplies for Pekin had 
been passing the bar of the Peiho 
river at the avenge cite of aboot 
fifty a-day ; the healthy season waa 
PM«ng sway, the Chinese begin- 
ning to recover from alarm." Who 
waa to blame for ail this ? No one 1 
Or do we, in one solitary para- 
graph of Despatch 168, find the real 
clue, which has inadvertently escaped 
the mystifying pined of the judi- 
cious Under-Secretary T Lord Elgin 
there says, on May aid, 1868, di- 
rectly after the lung delayed attack 
upon the contumacious Oninamen — 
" I trust, therefore, that it (the tue- 
oewful fight) will enooursge the Ad- 
mirals to prosecute with vigour those 
measures which I havt been wrjrtiw 
agon (kctu jot sows time puM. 
Whera, my Lord, are these de- 
spatches t It ia important now, 
for the future honour of our arms 
and diplomacy, that the prooft 
of these assertions and complaints 
be made public. We ahutud not 
have sought them, had the akiJM 
diplomacy and cleverness with which 
the Treaty of Tientsin was wrung 
from the Court of Pekin succeeded 
likewise in guaranteeing its faithful 
fulfilment : it has not done so. We 
therefore desire to be able to prove 
our thesis, that for diplomacy to suc- 
ceed in the East, it must have entire 
control over onr own executive : and 
we feel assured that you, my Lord 
Elgin, as well as the statesman at 
the head of the Foreign Offioe, hold 
proofs of the correctness of our argu- 
ment When we remember 'that in 
1868 England had in Chinese waters 
some eighty odd pendants, aDd an 
overwhelming force of guns and men, 
we are mure and more struck with 
the want of vigorous action at 
Taku and Tientsin between the 20th 
and 28th May. The gum and earth- 
works at Take appear to have been 
taken, and the treopa that Admiral 
Seymour, as shown in Despatch 166, 
knew to have only retreated a distance 
of eight miles, were, if followed at all, 
only pressed gently, and allowed to 
effect their eacape. The result may be 
seen in the rabseqnent negotiatkaii 
at Tientsin, where, judging by tbe re- 
ported coavemtkmfl oa Mr Lay witk 
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the Imperial Oo mmiw B onc ra. we are 
impressed with the conviction that 
■kUM jockeying alone obtained Lord 
Elgin hi* Treaty ; and that the only 
wonder U that he obtained it at all, 
with a half-beaten Mongolian army 
in hia neighbourhood — an Englian 
general in Canton, who allowed him- 
self to be bullied by Ohineae militia 
— and AUUd admiral* on the spot, 
who acted very slowly, and, when 
forced into action, read the garrison 


On AUitd Oprraiiont in China. {Mot. 

hare done with Lord Hgin ; and 
really, considering how different our 
motives are in putting pressure upon 


China, the only wonder is, that any 
combined action takes place at all 
We go to war with China for purely 
commercial reasons ; ehe want* nei- 
ther ua nor our trade - we inaiat aha 
ghall aooept both. u France goes to 
war for an idea,” that happens in 
this cue to be the right of her priest- 
hood to go wherever they please, 


of Taka mo light a lesson that they and seek converts to a faith, a firm 


return next year to inflict a defeat 
upon our flag. 

No one cared to know of theae 
thing* when it was seen that, in apite 
of them, Lord Elgin had secured a 
Treaty which all men considered a 
sound one ; but now that we find the 
want of unity of action in 1868 
bringing about the sad disaster of 
1869, it is time that some inquiry 
took plaoe into the causes whicn 
brought about such fatal errors in 
past negotiations with China. 

It is in connection with this subject 
that the action of Allied plenipo- 
tentiaries and generals or admirals 
becomes doubly difficult. If bo many 
impediments exist in the path of an 
ambassador looking only to his own 
country's interests, what muat it be 
when there are two ambassadors of 
different nations ? We have no doubt 
that if a committee sat to-morrow to 
prove the obstacles which Lord Elgin 
nad to oombat, and to examine into 
the shortcomings of 1858, and bow 
they have affected the peaceable 
ratification of the Treaty of Tientsin 
in I860, they would everywhere be 
met by the excuse — the information 


belief in which renders every con- 
verted Chinaman a rebellious inject. 
Is England prepared to support 
France in anon a policy t — is Franoe 
sincerely desirous of promoting Brit- 
ish interests in China I — if so, why 
does she traverse our policy in every 
other quarter of the globe, and by 
disproportionate naval armaments 
oblige ua to tax the commerce and 
industry of England to the present 
frightftil extent t 

Every sensible man will reply that 
our interests are not identical ; well 
then, we say, why not let each sepa- 
rately pursue her own policy — why 
by this pretended alliance give the 
Chinese reason to suppose that we 
are either afraid to deal with them 
single-handed, or that each case is 
so weak that it will not stand 
upon its own merits 1 Touching the 
arguments in favour of the Am- 
bassador having the power to 
direct military operations, it must 
be allowed that in allied operations, 
where unity of action is more than 
ever necessary, decision and rapidity 
will be entirely out of the question. 
For in China, as in the Crimea, we 


you seek cannot bo given lest we shall have councils of war, plans, pro- 
offend the pride, or hurt that love teats, and counter- plans, all for the sole 


of s ecresy for which our French 
friends are such sticklers. For this 
reason an air of mystification is as- 
sumed, which is totally foreign to our 
habits, and oontrary to the consti- 
tution of this country. 

If this otyectkm exists at home, 
fancy how many obstacles surround 
the ambassador at the distance of 
sixteen thousand miles from the seat 
of his Go vsmment The chances are 
ten to one sgainst another French 
diplomatist being found, who will 
act so cordially and fmitnMly with 
our envoy as Baron Gres appears to 


purpose of bandying responsibility 
from shoulder to shoulder ; and the 
siege of Pekin may rival Sebastopol, 
if not that of Troy. 

If we take into consideration the 
taak which our Envoy will have to 
execute, and its extremely delicate 
and complicated nature, the more 
unfair will it be to him to hamper hi* 
action by having to consult soma 
brother plenipotentiary whose coun- 
try’s interests are in no wise identi- 
cal Whether the Envoy or High 
Commissioner of England be a diplo- 
matist, admiral, or general, no r rv 1 
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will envy him the honour who weighs allay the excitement which hi* very 
well the dnty he will have imposed naturally followed throoghoat the 
upon him, or desire to add one straw But upon the new* of thebloody re- 
to the anxiety or difficulty of hla po- pulaeat the Peiho — reaulte which We 
aitiotL He will have to wipe out the do not believe will be obtained, or at 
disgrace of a most signal defeat — to any rate not with effect, if we ara to 
imprtws upon the Court of Pekin that sgiin act in China under the shadow 
all obligations entered into under the of French tricolors. 


signature of the high offioert, and 
ratified by the Emperor, are binding, 
and obtain guarantee* for the fulfil- 
ment of mchpromiaee • at the same 
time, he, the Envoy, will have to bear 
constantly in mind, that, apart from 
a mere export ana import trade of 
twenty-four millions sterling between 
the United Kingdom and China, with 
perhaps as much more to and from 
India and British colonies, our re- 
venue derivable from many Chinese 
products forma as important a frac- 
tion in the Chanoellor of the Exche- 
quer’s budget, as the sale of opium is 
of vital consideration to the financial 
condition of British India. 

We cannot^ we dare not, forego our 
right to pnmah the Emperor Hien- 
Fung for his treachery ; but for a 
thousand reasons the punishment 
must be short, sharp, decisive, and 
at the same time not remorseless. 
We must not force the Emperor to 
extremities ; we must not kill the 
goose that has only commenced to lay 
us goldon eggs. Can any one give 
us, we ask, a single proof that, in 
going to Pekin arm-in-arm with the 
French, such a course is likely to be 
pursued ? Do French military or 
naval operations in Algeria, the 
Crimea, or Italy prove it F We say 
not, and at the same time yield to 
none in a sincere admiration for the 
gallantry and devotion of her soldiers 
and sailors. 

Low indeed must England have 
sunk, Lf she needs French aid to punish 
China ; and whatever reasons Lord 
Palmerston may have had in 1857 
for bolstering up his case by a French 
alliance, none such exist at present. 
We want an able Ambassador or 
Envoy, with an enterprising admiral 
and general, backed by ten thousand 
men. Surely Great Britain can pro- 
duce these. It is by acting alone that 
she will best impress upon the stolid 
Chinaman an idea of her undimioiah- 
ed power : and it is by obtaining re- 
dress single-handed that she will best 


There is to the English states- 
man another serious consideration. 
We are introducing the French 
amongst our Eastern colonies, and 
enabling them to collect in foroe 
upon our great routes of oommeroe 
with India, Chins, and Australia; 
The Government of Great Britain 
has proclaimed that, in the event of 
war, the colonists of Australia, New 
Zealand, Singapore, and India, must 
be prepared to defend themselves, at 
the same time we are affording the 
only naval power English oolonists 
have any reason to fear, on excellent 
pretext for keeping in those Eastern 
seas a force wnich. under all other 
circumstances, would be only looked 
on as being there for reasons hostile 
to British interests Directly that 
England fancied she had accom- 
plished her object in China by the 
treaty of Tientsin, she reduced her 
fleet. France did not do bo, bat ra- 
ther augmented it, and set upon the 
oonqueet of the seaboard of Cochin- 
China, with a view to establishing 
hofself directly on the road between 
China and England. That ahe failed 
in this is owing to the tactics 
of her admiral, and the insalubrity 
of the climate of Cochin-China, not 
to any wigdom upon our part ; and 
it should be remembered that, dur- 
ing the war in Italy, had circum- 
stances compelled England to enter 
the field as a belligerent against 
France, the French squadron m the 
East Indies and in New Caledonia 
would have not only matched ours 
under Admiral Hope, but whilst 
the latter would have had millions’ 
worth of property to protect both 
afloat ana on snore, tho French 
would have only had the pleasing 
occupation of capturing, sinking, and 
destroying our merchantmen and 
settlements. Let a fresh allied war 
«g»mgt China be entered upon, and 
though no prophets, we maintain 
that the war may last for three or 
four years, or as long ai Lodi Napo- 
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loon please*, sad that at the end of 
it we shall find the French fleet in 
ths Bait in a still more menacing 
poaiticto than the last Chinese im- 
brogiinleft them. The French squa- 
dron in Chinese inter* alone, at 
this moment, consists of the follow- 
ing vessels 

Nmnsdi, frimU. 44 gnu. 

CaprLcitrnie, do. 40 do. 

Phlagotca, bcrqo* 9 do. serrw. 

Priuianquet, do. 8 do. do. 

La Place, do. 10 do. do. 

Du Owjla, ship. 24 do. da 

Hitrdllo, 0 gnu. 

Mtroeaa, 0 da 

Pu*fo, 0 da Heavy first- daw 

Dr* forma, 4 do. gun- Tr— ell 

Anlanohe, 4 do. 

Proqoot, 8 do. ] 

MwirUie,^ Fine armed troop-ihlpa, 
armament tmoerUln, 
capable of oirrring 12 
gnu each 

) Hired despatch- 
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[*or: 


Dumnoe, I 
Gironde, ) 
Saone, 

Rooe, 

Recni, 

8t Andrew, 4a. 


re— ell and tran- 
sport!. 


In addition to these Teasels, the 
French had a squadron of four vessels, 
if not six, in New Caledonia, arid as 
znanv more at Bourbon Island and 
off Zanzibar. Against this French 
force, which has no territory to pro- 
tect and no commerce to watch over, 
we We the 

Qua. 

Ohesapeaks, frigate, 51 Screw. 
Cumbrian, do. 80 Old aaillngAbip. 


Sam peon, ah Ip, 
Farioua, 


Aoom, brig, 
Outaer, ship, 
Highflrer, oo. 
Infliiible, sloop, 
Fury, d6., 

Btk, ridp, 


6 Paddlo-wbeeL 

I Paddle - wheel 
frigates, ad- 
apted for tran- 
sports. 

13 

17 Screw. 

21 Screw. 

« Paddle. 

6 Paddle 
21 Senrw. 


AWiu, 

Le-reo, 


Gnu- boats 
Of 2d , and 

fldClsu. 


Slsnsy, sad) First olsss gmn- 


Bhatersr, Bustard, Clown, - ^ 

Coro mau dal, Drake. 

Firm.Poraster^Hsugiitjr, 

Janus, Keatrel. Starting, ) 

Stanch, Watchful, and | 

Woodoock, J 

All the other vessels lately par- 
aded in official returns are useless 
as mwwrf-war, and may not with 
safety proceed to sea ; such, for in- 
stance, as the Alligator, Hercules, 
Minden, Melville, ana Bittern ; whilst 
the Actfeon, Dove, Hesper, Saraoem 
Adventure, and Assistance, are fitted 
for surveying purposes, or a* troop 
and store-ships. In Indian waters, 
Admiral Hope had only at hi* dis- 
posal three men-of-war, the Retribu- 
tion, 28 — another wrefohed specimen 
of the paddle-wheel fighting-ship— 
and two first-class despatch-boat* : 
and so far as the force denominated 
the Indian Navy is concerned, tho 
vessels are no more than a match 
for, if so good as, the French armed 
troop-shipa 

Surely such a fleet as that France 
now has in the Bast, ought to be a 
sufficient cause foT armety in tho 
present political state of Europe : and 
at a time when statesmen are doing 
all in their power to awaken a martial 
spirit throughout this land, with a 
view to repel the aggresaion or in- 
vasion which they seem to think 
looms in the horizon, instead of en- 
couraging an increase of the number 
of Frenoh soldier* or sailors in the 
East, all should join with us in say- 
ing, that for the safety of our Eastern 
possessions, and the security of our 
enormous commerce with mil the 
oo un tries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, the sooner we insist upon the 
Frenoh force being rednoed in thoae 
quarters the better for En gland. 
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lx m only another proof, my dear 
-General, of your old kindness of 
heart, manifested to me in so many 
viti ever noce the commencement 
of that happy time, when too were 
ColoDel, and I Adjutant, of the 108d 
— and we looked at the dear old 
regiment with pnde and confidence, 
which nothing oould shake— that yon 
should send me on early privileged 
copy of the “Report of toe Reorgan- 
isation Commission ” I told you in 
my last all that I could tell you about 
the old regiment It did not amount 
to much more than that it “ went to 
the bad" like the rest I cannot 
be too thankful that I was out of 
it before the thing happened , for 
although we need to think that we 
had some hold upon the affections 
of our men, and that they would 
have “followed us anywhere” (and 
in those dayB I believe they would) . 
yet seung what I have seen, and 
n earing what I have heard, during 
these Fast two years, I really have 
not the least hope that^ if you and I 
bad been with the regiment when 
the madness seised it, we should not 
both ot ub have been shot like dogs 
It is all over now I really believe 
that the Mutiny has been fairly 
trampled out by the indomitable 
courage of the Anglo Saxon race 
But what the doctors call the t#fud<z 
of the disease are now before and 
around us , and I cannot conceal 
from you my conviction that there 
is a aorld of trouble yet in the 
womb of time, and that it will re- 
quire all our wisdom and all our 
energy to “ poll through" into the 
old beaten road ot tranquil success 
Our old nitive army bis gone to 
pieces, and the question now is — 
How are we to reconstruct it ? Of 
course it must be reconstructed I 
utterly repudiate the idea of bolding 
India simply by the thews ana 
■mews of the gora-U^w or white 
men We must have, m some shape 
or other, a native army , and it 


■eemi to be pretty well understood 
that we must also have a very power- 
ful European army to keep rt m 
check The difficulty which then 
arise* is mainly one of nnanoe How 
are we to maintain these two great 
airmen without so exhausting the 
revenues of India as toleaie nothing 
for internal improvement, without 
spending bo much on the subjection 
of the people sb to depnve ourselves 
utterly of the means of benefloent 
rule ? 

Indeed, we have come to this pass 
now, that the whole question of In- 
dian government has become a mili- 
tary question If we cannot reeon- 
atiuct our army in such a manner 
as to bring it within reasonable 
bounds, as respects numbers and 
therefore ooet, we may as well throw 
up our cards at once, for we can hold 
neither tricks nor honours Looking 
at the matter thus gravely, all think- 
ing men in thiB country regarded 
with eolomn interest the great fact 
that aOommibsion composed of some 
of the ablest soldiers and statesmen 
of the day, had been ordered to 
assemble m England for the purpose 
of collecting evidence respecting the 
reorganisation ot the Indian army, 
and reporting upon it , whilst at the 
same time evidence of a like charac- 
ter was being collected in thia coun- 
try The many, perhaps, considered 
it a personal question , their future 
position was to be determined , their 
interests, their privileges wore at 
stake Anyhow, great was the 
eagerness to know what the Com 
mi M inn had reported , and that 
anxiety satisfied by the newspapers, 
to learn the content* of the Blue 
Book I have spent many hour* 
over it, my dear General, ana, thank* 
to your kindness, have been able to 
gratify many fnends , but I cannot 
say otherwise than that, on the 
whole, I have been much disap- 
pointed by its contents 
The first thing apparent on read- 
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ing the evidence is, that the original 
design of the Cotnmhakm wu to in- 
quire into the best mean* of reor- 
ganising the Indian army — chiefly, it 
may be Mid, the Bengal army— -with 
especial advertence to the reoonstrao- 
tion of the native portion of it. This 
wu the original design — and up to a 
certain point it seems to hare been 
carried out with sufficient amg iBnpjw 
of purpose and sincerity of execution. 
They began by calling upon that dis- 
tinguished veteran. Sir George Pol- 
lock, for the remit of hia experience. 
They plied him with a rut number 
of questions about the proportion of 
native to European troop* that the 
Bengal army might safely oontain— 
the constitution of the artillery force— 
the duties of the police — the propor- 
tion of regularto irregular troop* — the 
deacription of duties to be intrusted to 
theSepoya— the constitution of native 

S ienta — the expediency or inex- 
incy of combining native* and 
peana in the same regiment* — 
the effect of caste on the Indian 
army — the power of commanding 
officers — the expediency of maintain- 
ing or abolishing corporal punish- 
ment in the native army— the number 
of officers that ought to be attached 
to a native regiment— and other ques- 
tions of a kindred character, princi- 
pally relating to the internal organ- 
isation of the Sepoy army. And 
when General Low, who had come 
freah from the Snpreme Council of 
India, and Colonel Welchman, who 
had gained large experience in the 
Adjutant-General's omoe, went up for 
examination, and were followed by 
others with varied information re- 
lating to the organisation of the 
native armies of India, still the in- 
quiry wont on in the same course ; 
the same questions were put ; the same 
facta and opinions were elicited. It 
appeared to be not only the chief, 
but the sole object of the Commis- 
sioners, to elicit information bearing 
upon the one great question of the 
reconstruction of the native army. 
But after the greater number of ex- 
perienced Company's offioera, whose 
opinions were to be elicited, had been 
examined and dismitoed to their 
homes, the Commissioners began to 
change their tactics, and to enter 
upon new ground. They began to 


inquire whether, in the opinion of 
the witnesses, it would be expedient 
to main tain as heretofore a local 
European army in India, or hence- 
forth to rely entirely on troops of the 
line. As soon as this question was 
started, it appears to me that every 
other question at onoe sank into 
insignificance. Then arose, indeed, 
a great oonflict between the Horse- 
Guards and the India Office. It 
was obviously the design of the re- 
presentative* of the former to bring 
the entire European army of India 
under the domination of Whitehall. 
We are all talking about this anx- 
iously here upon the banks of the 
Hooghly, as I daresay you are talk- 
ing about it on the banks of the 
Thames. And I should not tell you 
the truth, if I did not say that we 
are talking of it not without some 
very palpable manifestations of alarm . 
I shall endeavour to find time and 
space to say something more to you 
on this subject before I have done. 
But ere I comply with this part 
of your request, and tell you what I 
think about the great question of 
“Line” and “Local," as affecting 
our European troop*, I must give 
you a few of my crude ideas concern- 
ing the unhappy Sepoy army, once 
the pride of our Indian empire, but 
now a biasing and a reproach. And, 
first of all, a few words about the 
Past 

I confess that I am often sorely 
punled ; and that the more I think 
about the matter, the more difficult 
I find it to account for the direction 
taken by this sudden madness of 
the Sepoys. There is something so 
altogether exceptional and abnormal 
in the character of the outbreak and 
its manifestations, that at timee, a 
reflecting man, seeking to fathom 
the mystery, is driven to a state of 
absolute despair. How often has it 
been said, that if the Sepoy officers 
had done their duty to their men, 
this thing would never have hap- 
pened 1 It is alleged that the Sepoys 
were passively neglected or actively 
slighted by their officers— that there 
was no reciprocity of kindly feeling, 
no bond of sympathy between the 
white-faced captain and the dusky 
BentineL The bond had been broken, 
people said;, by the encroachment of 
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Western cavillaatioa ; and tier* tm facident, ilhrintfra aC the eooect ric 
a growing feeling of indifferent* eoaree of the nuuine« of the Bepoya, 
or di*ta*te on the one side, and of occurred in Bhaugulpore. I may 
bitter resent me nt on the other. Bat tell the itory in a few word*. Three 
every one alleged that there were officer* were sitting in a bungalow, 
exceptions— that there were Euro- when a detachment of the 32d Na- 
pean officers, attached to native tive Infantry, haring risen in rebel- 
regiment*, whose heart# were in non, rushed In upon them. One of 
their work ; who did their duty to- these wat the co mmanding officer of 
ward* their man, not only with an- the detachment, Lieutenant Oowper, 
itin t e d labour, and in an ungrudging who implicitly trusted his men, who 
spirit, but heartily, lovingly indeed : was in constant familiar intercourse 
and who seemed to hare established with them, and who was believed to 


such relation* with the soldiery, 
that it was believed that whenjthe 
Sepoy called his officer “ Mer* bap ” 
( w My father”), his heart responded 
to the sound of the words. Sorely 
these men might have been expected 
to escape the fury of the impassioned 
multitude. There were no wrongs, 
no slights — no harsh acts or h nib- 
bling words, to he resented; there 
was the memory of years of kindness 
and of care to stand with saying 
aid between the Sepoy ’a musket 
and the captain’s breast But even 
the most paternal officers were shot 
down by their children like dogs, or 
gabred without remorse. You will 
say that a blind, indiscriminate fury 
had seised upon the mutineers • that 
they were as men possessed by devils ; 
and that they mote at friend and 
foe alike. If it had been bo always, 
the case would have been one com- 
paratively easy to underetand. But 
it sometimes happened that, in their 
fury, the Sepoys did single out an 
officer whom they would not smite, 
and that the officer thus marked for 
protection was not the one who had 
treated them best. Perhaps a man 
whose whole heart had been in his 
company— who had given himself 
up wholly to the promotion of its 
welfare — who had thought more of 
the oomfort of his Sepoys than of 
hi* own, — was butchered in cold 
blood ; whilst some idle, devil-may- 
care fellow, who went about his own 
business, and did just a* mnch for 
his men as he was bound to do, and 
no more, was spared from the gen- 
eral destruction. 

You have probably heard nothing 
of this in England ; but the fact is 
a* I have stated, and is snbjeot of 
not unoommon discourse amongst 
us in these parts. A remarkable 


be an object of ainoere attachment 
to his corps. Another was Lieu- 
tenant Rannie, of the same oorpa, 
who had never taken any particular 
pain* to please his men, and had 
never appeared to be a favourite with 
them. The third was Mr Ronald, 
an asrirtsnt commissioner in the di- 
vision, of whom, of course, the men 
knew nothing. If all our theories, 
my dear General, had been worth a 
straw, the men would have shot 
down Lieutenant Rannie and Mr 
Ronald, and spared Lieutenant Oow- 

S n, as their friend and their father. 

ut they singled out Lieutenant 
Rannie, who was not known to have 
done them any good, called upon 
him by name to leave the bungalow, 
and suffered him to depart nnmo- 

ohereli Lieutenant C-owpar and the 
stranger by hia tide. 

If they had indiscriminately shot 
the three officers, we might have 
understood the matter ; if they had 
spared the stranger, the case might 
have been intelligible ; if they had 
suffered Lieutenant Oowper to de- 
part in peace, it would have been as 
clear as noonday ; but why they 
should have spared Lieutenant Ran- 
nie and murdered the other two, is 
an enigma which must remain un- 
solved to the day of judgment. Of 
course, we may hazard vague conjec- 
tures ; we may speculate at will; 
we may Burmise that the one officer, 
in ipite of Lis earnest endeavours to 
oonoiliate the goodwill and to da- 
serve the giatitute of the men, may 
have unwittingly offended Borne of 
their prejudices; and that in the 
other, though generally careless and 
indifferent, there may have been 
something that unconsciously ap- 
pealed to their predilections and par- 
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Wities. There may have beta some 
latent bond of sympwthj between 
them ; bet, anyhow, Rich a remit is 
disooarftgtng In the extreme. It 
make* a man cry c** bono t If one 
man. taking no amount of the mat- 
ter, is to conciliate the native mind 
by accident whilst another, with 
mach careful study and life-long as- 
siduity, earnest and energetic, throw- 
ing hi* whole heart into the work, 
bring the people whom be serve*, 
and making perhaps large sacrifice 
of self, is to fail thus with a great 
failure, and to to grieve the spirits 
of thoae whom he would cherish 
that they are ready to shoot him 
down on the first opportunity, what 
encouragement is there to a man to 
look gravely at his duties, and to 
devote himself to the men whom he 
commands! He may do more by 
some haphazard stroke— by what 
we call in the billiard-room a crow. 
All this is very mortifying. You 
know me too well, my dear General, 
to think that I would urge such a 
misadventure as I have been writing 
of as a plea for indoleuce and indif- 
ference, and a general infusion of the 
u devil-may-care " into our profes- 
sional intercourse with the natives 
of the country. "What every man 
amongst ns is round to do is his host, 
and nothing short of it His very 
best may load practically to nothing 
better than a strangling failure. But 
that ia not his fault The issues are 
in other and wiser hands. We can 
but work according to the light tliat 
is in us. We may fail, but not on 
that acoount will our service bo less 
acceptable before God. 

It is very difficult, my dear Gen- 
eral, to furnish any theories whereby 
we may account for this recent con- 
vulsion. The more we think about 
it here on the spot the more griev- 
ously perplexed and bewildered we 
are. The real truth is, that we know 
little or nothing about it My own 
impression always has been that 
mutiny i^. the normal atate of an 
Ristern army ■ and that the marvel 
is, not that after to many years the 
8epoys revolted, but that they did 
not revolt before Putin, Sikh, Mah- 
ratta— all mutiny. Do you know 
any Indian army that has not mu- 
tinied again and again Y The receipt 


of regular pay, and tbs certainty of a 
liberal peruuon, have kept aararmy 
for a century in a state of compara- 
tive, if not of positive, loyalty. We 
have seen during that interval kdngv 
dona fall to pteoes under the wild 
shock of a lioentioui soldiery. We 
have survived a blow winch would 
have destroyed others ■ but the blow 
may descend again ; and what we 
have now to do is to place oarsdvwe 
in an attitude that may enahle us to 
meet it with safety. I do not write 
dogmatically upon a subject that has 
bewildered many a stronger brain 
than mine ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that our Sepoy army revolted, 
not because it was an army of blacks 
under a white master, but simply be- 
cause it waa an Oriental army, and 
all Oriental armies revolt We must 
not think that there is any especial 
haired of British rule — anyespecifll 
hatred of a foreign yoke. History is 
full of instances of the barbarities 
practised by Indian armies upon their 
own officers— one of the mildest of 
which waa that of tying them on to 
guns heated almost to the point of 
red heat. * Tho regularity of the 
English pay, and the oertainty of 
the English pension, doubtless sup- 
pressed the eruption during s long 
period of years ; hot the lava was 
there, and it was only in the course 
of nature that, sooner or later, there 
should be an irrepressible outburst. 

| I repest that what has happened \ 
| pay happen again, but not until 
j'kfter anotner lapse of years, and not ' 
until we have profited largely by the 
lessons of the past These lessons, 
as you know, my dear General, are 
numerous. But there is nothing, on 
every account, more worthy to be re- 
membered than that numbers do not 
make strength. 

It may be a puzzle to many, but 
so it is, that as m India onr enemies 
diminished, our army increased. As 
we put down one foreign enemv after 
another— as we conquered Mogul, 
Mahratta, and Sikh, and made the 
country our own from Gape Comorin 
to the Indus, there was a steady and 
consistent cry for w more troops." 
The “augmentation of the arm y^ 1 
was the one panacea for sli the dis- 
eases to which our Indian empire 
could he subject Bat there ware a 
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fcv fur suing men, who declared 
that by increMung oar am/ we were 
only increasing oar difficult!*, s»d 
that what m redly wanted *m 
not in augmentation, bat t better 
organisation of oar military re- 
sources — a few, indeed^ who saw 
dimly developing itself in the dis- 
tance the great and moat terrible 
fact that, baring beaten down all 
oar external enemies, we were mak- 
ing for onnelves mother and a more 
formidable one in the heart of oar 
own dominion* In the flnt Pun- 
fa Report, iseued when 8ir Henry 
wrenoe was at the head of the 
Lahore Board of Administration. I 
remember reading a passage to this 
effect : “We do not hesitate to state 
that our anxiety ia rather on aooount 
of the number of troops and the 
system on which we understand 
that they are to be located, than of 
any deficiency of fotoe,” At a later 
period, the same admirable soldier- 
statesman, whom of all the men who 
hare fallen throughout the entire 

S eriod of the Sepoy revolt we most 
eeply and endunngly deplore in 
this country, was continually calling 
attention, through the public press, 
to the fact that our army was nume- 
rically too strong, serviceably too 
weak ; that there were too many 
men in it, and not enough ready 
work ; that it was cumbrous, un- 
wieldy, immovable ; dangerous only 
to ourselves. We trained men to 
the use of arms - taught them Euro- 
pean tactics and European discipline ; 
gave them facilities of combination ; 
and altogether, seemingly for no 
other purpose than the speedy ex- 
haustion of our revenues, and the 
endangerment of the State, raised 
and fostered a gigantic internal ene- 
my in a time of general peace, when 
there were really no foreign foee 
against whom we could employ our 
overgrown battalions, 

I have spoken, in the above para- 
graph, of Sir Henry Lawrence. No 
mm had a dearer perception of the 


erfli of the old mte®, and of t±rt 
danger* into which we were Imper- 
ceptibly drifting. He used to say 
that we were never prepared fot a , 
difficulty, and always hopelessly I 
panic-struck and paralytic when ft 
came. Attention nts recently been 
oaHed to some of his prophetic ntter- 
aaoes by the republication here of a 
selection from the paper* which be 
contributed to tho Calcutta Ratine. 
They are well worthy of publication 
in England.* In one of thaw mays, 
written fifteen years ago, he called 
attention to the fact that the trea- 
sury at Delhi, as well as the msga- 
rine, were in the city : and that the 
latter was “ a very defenceless build- 
ing." “ We might take a circuit of 
the country ho added, “and show 
how many mistake* we have com- 
mitted. and how much success has 
emboldened us in error ; and haw 
unmindful it* haw. been, that what 
occuiTtd in the city of Cavlml, may 
some day occur at Delhi, Benarn, 
or Bareilly* In another passage 
he warned the Government that 
“ our Sepoys como too much from 
the same parts of the country— Onde, 
the Lower Doab, and Upper Behar. 
There is too mueh clanship among 
them.” He pointed out the evil, too, 
of closing the higher poets in the 
army ana in the state against men 
of enterprise and ability; and said 
that wo should some day find that 
out of these turbulent elements we 
had made for ourselves an enemy 
that wonld require all our resources 
to suppress. 

Well, we have beaten this enemy, 
the work of our own hands— beaten 
and destroyed it irrecoverably ; and 
we are fast building up another army. 
Our first care, then, now, must be 
not to make it too numerous— not to 
raise up another army that we may 
find both difficult to pay and diffi- 
cult to watch. Unless we again 
cherish the idea of the probability of 
an European invasion, either by land 
or by sea, the whole question is one 


* We are glad to obarrr* that theae enaji “ Military and Political,” have joat 
been repoblUhed in London by Mew* Allen 4 Co. With wjine of them we were 
previously familiar. They all appear to be dktinguiahed by remarkable aagacity and 
•trcrng lew, and in many paaaayea to be really prophetic. They are hmwaily 
and fearleaaly written, and altogether worthy of the high repotation of one of the 
beat and able* of India* soldlsr-ataWmen. — E citoe, 
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of internal defence : for we hire 
really, u I have said, no enemy in 
India, beyond our own frontier, 
•gainst whom it is necessary to make 
warlike preparation* on a large scale. 
The idea now ia, that we most have 
a native army, and an European one 
of fkr greater magnitude than before 
to ke«f> it in check. Foe every two 
or three Sepoys we most hare an 
English «jkner, to »hoot them down, 
when they exhibit a mutinous spirit, 
and appear to bs becoming danger- 
ous. This La ahogete a miserable 
notion. Our strength bhned into 
weakness whan we are compelled to 
protect our tight hand against the 
assaults of the left. If such be the 
neoeseity, it is very clear that we 
must never again enlist a large Sepoy 
army. But what are we now doing l 
We are leaving our skeleton regi- 
ments still skeletons; and because 
we do not see them again appearing 
with a local habitation and a name 
in the Army List, we think that there 
is no nativo army. But, my dear 
General, believe me when I tell you 
that a native army, as multitudinous 
if not a* dangerous as the last, is 
quietly springing up, and we are 
taking no heed of it. They are not 
<£ regulars,'’ it is true. What does it 
matter 1 They are armed and dis- 
ciplined soldiers — call them what you 
may ; irregular corps or military pol- 
ioa. Under the single head of Mili- 
tary Polioeij I shuddeT to think how 
many soldiers have been enlisted, 
armed, and disciplined. The Oode 
Military Polioe is in itself an army 
differing little from a Sepoy foroo in 
any essential point— almost as costly 
and almost as dangerous as the same 
number of regular Sepoys. We must 
take care not to posh this theory of 
a Military Polioe too fsr ( or we shall 
find ourselves quietly drifting out of 
Charybdis on to Beylis. Use all your 
influence at home, my dear General, 
to warn the authorities against fall- 
ing into a mistake of this find. You 
may do something by lifting up your 
voice. 

The first thing, I repeat, my dear 
General, ia, that we must not arm and 
discipline too many native troops, to 
be a source of future difficulty and 
danger to ua— costly in themselves, 
and doublv oostlv. since thev must 


be watohed by European regiment*. 
Numbers, I say again, are not 
strength. What we want are small 
bodies of troop* of all arms, capable 
of moving at an hour’s notion Our 
military system heretofore has been 
baaed upon & wholly opposite prin- 
ciple. We hare haa large bodies of 
troop* incapable of moving, and 
therefore powerleai for good, though 
powerful for eviL Let us station at 
certain point* small movable bri- 
gade*, with a fair intermixture of 
European troops in each, the guns 
being alwaya in the hands of Euro- 
peans. Let cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery be aocnstconed to work to- 
gether. Let there be some respon- 
sible staff-oiSocr with each brigade, 
whose boaiaas* it shall be to see 
that the force ia always in a fit state, 
in respect of supplies, to take the 
field ; and we may bid defiance to 
inwugent India. Hitherto, any sud- 
den danger has found us hopelewiy 
paralysed and panio-stricken. We 
nave had puna without ammunition, 
cavalry without horses, all anna of 
the service without supplies. One 
bold prompt stroke at the outset, and 
a rebellion ia crushed in the bud. It ia 
because we never ore in a position to 
strike that prompt heavy blow that 
a local anruU grows into a general 
insurrection. Let ns remedy all 
this. What need we fear of out- 
breaks at any one station if there 
are always present Europeans with 
guns 1 and what noed we fear of dis- 
tant movement*, if we have such 
foroe* a* I have described ready to 
move down on the centre of disaffec- 
tion from half - a - dozen different 
point* 1 Give ns only these movable 
brigade* under capable commanders, 
our magazines always being in places 
of safety — which hitherto we have 
taken care that they should not bo- 
und it will not be difficult to hold 
India with a force numerically infe- 
rior to that which sprawled help- 
lewly over the surface of the country 
to convince ua of our folly and to 
warn us of our fate. 

There is nothing, of course, so well 
calculated to keep Jack Sepoy in 
order a* the continued presence of 
European troop*, with the persua- 
sive aid of artillery ; but prevention 
in hetter than mre and it is richt 
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that we should oourider in what 
m anner mutinous combina tion u 
beat to bo prenmtocL It ia often 
■aid that we most not bare too many 
men of the seme oaate and of the 
tune oountry in a regiment ; and 
that it ia beat to station them at 
a distance from their home, and to 
sever a* far as possible local wo- 
elation*. But it appears to me that 
the localisation of oorpe and oaatea 
is, on the whole, to be enoonraged 
rather tlian not. “ Home-staying 
uths have ever homely wits.” Not 
ving the fear of the schoolmaster 
before me, I must oonfass that Jack 
Sepoy is best in his homeliness. 
What he learn 8 from foreign travel 
is seldom much to his own advan- 
tage, or to that of the State. I am 
afraid that there is in all men a na- 
tural disposition to learn evil faster 
than good The one comee naturally 
to us, the other seems to be slowly 
acquired, and against the grain. 
Now, what Jaok Sepoy acquires by 
foreign travel is, so to apeak, the 
faculty of combination. He learns 
that he is part of an extensive bro- 
therhood scattered over the whole 
peninsula of India ; he learns that in 
every cantonment of India there are 
men with the same feelings, the same 
aspirations as himself He learns 
that in every regiment there are 
malcontents, with like grievances, 
real or supposed, as hia own. In 
any Besson of excitement, therefore, 
there is continual correspondence 
between men of different regiments 
who have at some previous time 
been stationed in the same can- 
tonment They understand each 
other better, and derive a deeper 
interest in what is going on at & dis- 
tance, from the local knowledge 
which they have gained upon their 
travels. This same consideration 
famishes an argument in favour 
rather of the massing than of the 
dispersing of men of the same coun- 
try and caste. If any given nation- 
ality is scattered over all the regi- 
ments in the army, there is in the 
army, as a whole, the element of 
combination ; and we most take 
heed lest, by our efforts to limit re- 
gimental combination, we generate a 
more dangerous power of association 
throughout the armv itself. Tt i* 


P^fai that then are difficulties in 
either direction. The tendency now, 
however, is so strongly towards the 
advocacy of dispersion, that it is as 
well to consider what is to be said 
upon the other side. It is assuredly 
an evil that s disaffected man at 
Peshawar should be able quietly to 
feel the poise of a comrade at Daoca, 
or, if need be, to scatter sparks of 
sedition in the lines of a still more 
remote station in Pegu. 

I feel as if I had only begun to 
say what I purposed to say to you, 
General, npon this great question 
of tho native army of India; but 
if I say anything more, I shall ex- 
haust your pstienoe before I have 
told you what I and others think 
about the future of our European 
army. The great queetion of “ Line " 
or ‘ Local ” is agitating military 
circles here, as you tell me it is agi- 
tating military circles at home : and 
you may believe me, when I tell you, 
that we are not, in this part of the 
world, hungering after the adminis- 
tration of the War Office, or the do- 
mination of the Horse-Gnards. There 
is no want of loyalty amongst us. 
Whether we were pleased at our 
transfer bodily from the Company to 
the Oown, is a matter which now it 
is hardly worth our while to inquire. 
The thing is done— we are all M Queen’s 
officers , and if it be said, regret- 
fully sometimes, that the service will 
never again be what it once was, it 
is only a tribute due to the loss of 
a good and liberal master. The 
question now is, not whether we are 
to serve the Crown or the Company, 
but whether we are to be governed 
by one of her Majesty's officers of 
state or another, and under wbat 
conditions of service. If wo are to 
be governed by the Horse- Guards 
and by the Secretary for War. we be- 
come s component part of tne Line 
army, still retaining, however, certain 
peculiar characteristics, of which no- 
thing can deprive us. If, on the 
other hand, we are to be governed 
by the Secretary of State for India, 
we remain, as now, an integral local 
army as much as if we still served 
the "Company. You may put the 
case the other way, and say, u If we 
become ft Line army, we are governed 
hv tho Horse-Guards.” &c..ic. : but 
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ft little matter* whioh you ng»d u 
tile major part of the propolitknL 
Hera is the question which we are 
all considering in tbeae parts, and I 
can observe no indication of a desire 
for the change with which we are 
threatened. It require# no great 
acatenew of vision to see, that a a 
soon u we oease to be a local army, 
with privileges u such, we who now 
represent toe middle-ckss element 
of European society will be utterly 
overwhelmed, crashed, demolished 
the burden of the aristocracy, 
hat would the Horse-Guards hare 
done for yon, General t What will 
the Horse-Guards ever do for me 1 
We do not beloDg to s class in whom 
Royal Highnesses and friends of 
Royal Highnesses take any interest 
We are of the Browns and Robin- 
sons. The Browns and Robinsons 
rated in Leaden hall Street, and to a 
certain extent they rule there stilL 
But *a soon as we oease to have a 
looal Enrojieau army in India, the 
Browns ana Robinsons will besuper- 
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motto; and he went without mis- 
giving to bis work, did his best brave- 
ly, and if he had the right stuff i* 
him, he was sore of success. He 
was not afraid of Stouts or Plant*- 
genets, or of any bearers of letter* 
of introduction to Govenwra-Goeersl 
or Oommanders-in-Ohief ■ and there- 
fore we had a service of which any 
nation might be proud — a service to 
whose stoat hearts and strong srms 
we owe it that we have been dragged 
through the fearful tribnlstion of the 
two last years. Under Providence, we 
owe our salvation to the energies of 
the mid die- daises— the right men, 
who found their way, by their own 
exertion s, to the right place. What 
sent John Lawrence to the Punjsub 
— what sent Henry Lawrence to 
Lucknow — what put James On tram 
at the head of an army in Persia, 
whence be came in the right time to 
head another army in Oude 1 What 
brought such men as Montgomery, 
Frero, Oh am her! sine, Ed ward es, Ni- 


•eded everywhere by the PLantage- 
nets and the Stuarts. 

I do not forget that there will 
■till be a local army. Tho Horee- 
Guards and the War Office do not 
aspire to the honour of mansging onr 
u blaok battalions. ” But it is easy 
to we what the native army of India 
will become, when detached also from 
the European army— a mere native 
militia ; a police corps — nothing else. 
Such, then, of our old Company's 
Officers ns are likely to be attached to 
the reconstructed native army, have 
the strongest possible interest in re- 
taining the local character of the 
European portion of the old onny ; 
whilst those who are absorbed into 
the Line will equally suffer by the 
change. What made the old Com- 
pany’s army such a really fine service 
waa the Xiaf. I use the word in its 
most extended sense, sa signifying all 
extra- regimental employment. Every 
youth who went out to India knew 
that he had aa good a chanoe as bis 
neighbours of becoming s Maloolm 
or Munro, that he might rise by sno- 
oeasion to the highest appointments 
in the Servioe, and close his career 
as the Governor of a Presidency. 
Ho did not care for interest — he did 
sot rely on aristocratic oouaootiona. 


cholaon, and others to the front when 
they were wanted ? Why, the good 
staff that was in them ; nothing else. 
They had few, if any, aristocratic 
opponents to contend with, and they 
were the servants of a middle-class 
Government, who would not hare 
tolerated aristocratic interference. 
Can we hope that it will he so any 
lunger, if the country is filled with the 
protege* of the Horse-Guards and the 
War-Office, and men are appointed, 
as they will be, to regiments in India, 
on the understanding that they are 
to get some snug little berths on 
the Staff. Nay, indeed, I do not 
doubt that before long the formality 
of attaching gentlemen, on their pro- 
motion, to regiment# serving in India, 
will be dispensed with. The thing 
has been begun already. We bare 
all been talking here— and in no 
complimentary terms — of a recent 
nomination to a political appoint- 
ment in Central India. The old 
Company’s service stood aghast at 
the appearance in the Gaiette of 
the notification of the appointment 
thereto of an officer of her Majeaty's 
service u unattached.’* Such a thing 
bad been never known before. The 
appointment was one requiring pecu- 
liar qualiioatioas, only to to m- 





faired by yerirs of re rid— w ti tbs 
ooutrr- Bat trie tacky nominee 
tm not known to possess any took 
fualihoatioBa Ho had on me on# 
strongly mccmjiBMKkd, it » add, on 
aeooant of politic*] serriseereOdened 
to bis party— nod for this reason, 
people said jestingly, he wm pitot 
forked into the politic*! department. 
I do not say otherwise than be may 
be a very excellent and deserving 
officer, and may well and worthily 
perform the duties intrusted to him \ 
bat assuredly here was the intro- 
duction— hardly, I can say, of the 
•mall end of the wedge, for it seems 
to hire (rone in bodily. At one 
jump the Government overleapt the 
Inevitable condition of employment 
of this deaaription, that the tmp/oifi 
should belong to a regiment sorring 
in India. The claimB of men who 
had been bearing the bnrden and the 
heat of the day in India were orer- 
looked for an officer of aristocratic 


arid it oka hardly escape Ike attention 
hf the Sesretary of State for India in 
Council. What amount of vitality 
the* may be In ; that body I do 
not know ; hut I shall be wy much 
—sprised if it does not, in the pre- 
a— t date of affairs, resist this inno- 
vation. Kot merely, under the ex- 
iating system, is an unattached officer 
ineligible for civil and political em- 
ploy, but officers of the Line, witk 
their regiment* in India, are ineli- 
gible for such employment. Tha 
Home Government, therefore, can 
hardly suffer this irregularity to past 
unnoticed ; and if the old Company’s 
army remain bodily as now a local 
army, there can he no pretext fbr 
revising the system whereby Line 
officers are excluded generally from 
the Staff. As soon, however, as the 
two services are thus faT amalga- 
mated, all distinctions of this kind 
will be broken down. The Line army 
will be declared to have the same 


connections, fresh from the dabs of 
St James's and the Government 
House of Calcutta. What is there, 
then, to prevent all the best ap- 
pointments in India being virtually 
filled up by aristocratic influence at 
hornet 

It may be said that if this has 
commenced already, nothing worse is 
to he apprehended from the transfer 
of the European portion of the In- 
dian army to the direct management 
of the Horse-Guards. Your know- 
ledge and experience. General, will 
enable yon to supply tbs proper 
answer to this. What we see now 
is simply an experiment, the auocees 
of which will depend upon the man- 
ner in which the question of “ Line 
or Local * is determined. If matters 


claim to civil and political employ- 
ment os the Local army ; and so far 
as the old Company’s officers, who 
have long local experience, are con- 
cerned, the claim will be a just one. 
But it is easy to see w/^ra the inte- 
rest will lie : easy to see, by the light 
of Major Wortley’s case, among 
whom the loaves and Ashes are likely 
to he distributed. The Browns and 
Kobinsons— tbe representatives of 
the middle classes— are likely to fare 
but poorly under such a system. 

But there is a difference between 
tbe may-be and the must-be. Is it a 
necessary consequonoe of the trans- 
fer of the old Company's European 
troops to the charge of the Hors*- 
Guards, that the local native army 
shonld sink into s black militia, and 


remain as they are, and the old Com- 
pany’s army becomes bodily a local 
army, under tbe administration of 
tbe Secretary of State for India, I do 
not see why the system which limits 
(with s few exceptions) the selection 
of military officer* for Staff employ- 
ment to officers of tbe local snny 
should not be adhered to as strictly 
as before. What Lord Canning has 
done by the appointment of Major 
Wortlev to s political situation in 
Central India, U a deviathm from the 
rule aid practice of the service ♦ it in 
bregalar, certainly— illegal, perhaps; 


the Jones ind Robinsons be defraud- 
ed of their birthright* T I always 
think it wise to fight for what is 
attainable. You seem to think that 
the European local army is doomed 
— that, reason as we may, con vinos 
as we may, oourtly influences mnM 
prevail ; and that, therefore, India 
win henceforth be supplied with 
European troops wholly from ths 
line army. If this he the esse, whs* 
you and others have to contend for 
it, that this change stall be Umle&i 
td with certain conditions, whisk 
will ruder it comparatively boat- 
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1ml Let the Goaaefl of India make 
a stand for the privUnM of the old 
Company 1 * service. If ths native 
armj, ibora of it» B cr ofca n sup- 
ports, it likely, therefore, to Aegeaer- 
ate into a muitia, let care be taken 
to sustain its character and to in- 
crease its advantages, so that, instead 
of being shunned, it will be sought 
by our beat officer*. I*t regulations 
be laid down— if need be, rendered 
imperative by Act of Parliament— 
prescribing the amount of Staff pa- 
tronage to be open respectively to the 
Line and the Local army, and deter- 
mining the conditions and qualifica- 
tions neoeraejy to the attainment of 
Staff employment of different kinds. 
By far the larger share of the Staff 
patronage should be the appanage 
of the Local army, because it will 
contain the larger amonnt of local 
experience, such as knowledge of 
the country, knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and familiarity with the ha- 
bit* of the people ; and, moreover, 
.because, aa I have said, it will be 
necessary to confer certain peculiar 
privileges and advantages upon it, to 
prevent it from snbsiding into the 
statue of a black militia. And then 
as to the Line regiments, it would 
not be difficult to prescribe such 
conditions for Staff employment a* 
will render any great amount of 
jobbery difficult, if not impossible. 


of the question. If a large increase 
of the l in e army, with slnts attend- 
ant patronage, should be eouiidered 
to Involve any dangerous increase tf 
the power of the (Sown, Partianaent 
may look after the encroachment 
Parliament, too, may be left to regu- 
late the number of European troops 
to be employed in India ; but I feu 
it never can prevent advantage be- 
ing taken of the distant dependency 
to foist upon it all the spare troops 
that England does not want at the 
moment, and to recall them when 
she does. India has good reason to 
be suspioioo* of England in this re- 
spect 8 be will make us pay for 
everything that she can ; and when 
imperial interests are at stake, if 
only in a geuae, little regard 

will be had for the outlying de- 
pendency, you may be sure. This is. 
indeed, a very senous matter, and I 
wish that I oould discard the thought 
of the possibility of oar being inun- 
dated with troops when we do not 
want them, and perhaps despoiled 
of them when we ao. It is true that 
England sent ub abundance of troops 
to aid us in our reoent troubles ; but 
the imperial Government did not 
then want them at home ; Europe 
was at peace ; and, therefore, the 
fact of her liberality doea not invali- 
date the hypothesis of danger from 
the above cause. Nevertheless, I 


For example, I would not suffer any 
officer to be eligiblefor civil or politi- 
cal employment until he has served 
at least four years in India. It 
might, perhaps, be advantageous that 
two of these years should De passed 
with a native regiment— that the 
native army, Indeed, should be the 
•topping-* tone to employment of thti 
kind. Bat anyhow, if civil and poli- 
tical employment were to be attain- 
able only after four years’ good 
eervioe in India, and than only upon 
ascertained proficiency, we need not 
be much afraid of young aristocrats 
hungering after appointments obtain- 
able only under auoh conditions. 

I know that there are many other 


hold that the greatest danger of all 
is likely to come from that weaken- 
ing of the “ monarchy of the middle 
classes” on which I have commented. 
I cannot dismiss from my mind the 
doubt whether such men is built up 
our Indian empire are likely again 
to appear upon the soene. 

I cannot say, my dear General, 
that I altogether like the present 
aspect of wain in India. I am 
not apprehensive of another military 
mutiny, at all events for a long time 
to come ; and still less do I antici- 
pate any general rising of the people. 
We may organise another army, we 
map scramble through our financial 
difficulties, but I am afraid that we 


important consideration* greatly af- are drifting into difficulty and dan- 
fociing ihia question of “ line or ger of another kind. The real peril 
Local I regard it, you will see, comes from within. It is the gradual . 
from the Indian point of view, and I deterioration of the dominant race \ 
need not trouble you with any re- by which our Indian empire will be 
marks on the constitutional bearings [\ slowly destroyed. You will readilf 
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nadarstand what I oxu, A gaaarai 
distaste fra: India, and everything 
belonging to it, is laying fast bold of 
the Karo i iean mini All chases of 
society, from memberi of Council to 
the rank and die of our European 
regiments, are hungering after home. 
India is not what it was in your 
time. General ; and I am afraid that 
I shall never live to see it such again. 
Men who hare gone through the two 
last years of trouble have lived more 
than a generation in quiet times. 
They hare grown sick of the beat, 
the glare, the dust; the continual 
noise and excitement ; the absence 
of all repose. They are longing for 
rest and pining for nome. You told 
me in your last that it seemed 
as though all India had been sud- 
denly emptied into England— that 
men whose deeds you had just been 
reading of, and whom you believed 
to be still battling it out in India, 
were turning up every day at the 
corners of the streets of London, or 
staring at you across the dinner-table. 
Everybody has taken the first decent 
opportunity of running over to Eng- 
land, if only for a few months. One 
cannot be surprised at the prevalence 
of this home-sickness. Even in our 
old happy times, when we love*l and 
trusted the people of the country, we 
sighed for the green fields and the 
cloudy skies or the Futheriand. I 
have felt the craving myself. And I 
hive gone homo ; and, after a while, 
like hundreds of others, have re- 
turned not sorrowfully to the scene 
of my appointed labours, glad to be 
at my work agaia But who now 
returns to his work Joyously and 
hopefully as of oldt We are grow- 
ing weary of it — sick of it, I fear. 
God ! what work it has been during 
the last two years ! Not the toil of 
it not the pain of it, not the danger 
of it — these are nothing in the ordi- 
nary professional oourae. The true 
soldier rqjoioes in them ; he knows 
that it is his duty to look them in 
the face, and he is glad that his 
courage should be tried. But we 
have not been doing mere soldier’s 
duty during these two years, Gen- 
eral. It has been butcher’s work — 
hangman’s work — work which, un- 
der the strong excitement or the 
hour, we got through, scarcely think- 


ing what it was, but which the soul 
now sickens to contemplate in the 
terrible retrospect, when we calmly 
take the measure of the horrors 

n which we hare been drag- 
ow that it is oYer, we see 
dearly what it was, and we know 
that we would not go through it 
again for all the fabulous wealth of 
the land in which we live. I have 
seen strong and brave men — men of 
iron nerve and resolute will, who 
have gone through all these horror*, 
outwardly unmoved, pale, tremulous, 
terror-stricken at the recollection of 
them, when they have been discussed 
in the quiet chamber, or starting up 
suddenly from the placid sleep of 
security in tin icy sweat, wild and 
incoherent, under the influence of an 
awful dream, only faintly shadowing 
the stem realitiee of waking life. 
Oh I my dear General, we are sadder 
and wiser men than we were. There 
is scarcely one among us who does 
not feel that there is the burden 
of a terrible nightmare upon him, 
which somehow or other he must 
shake off. The environments of a 
frightful past cling to him like the 
poisoned robe of the centaur. He 
must tear them off for a while, or 
sink into a state of feeble depression 
and despondency. And so every one 
is going home — who can wonder t 
There is no recovery for us until we 
can break the chain of morbid asso- 
ciations which now holds us in such 
absolute thrall 

And so every one either has gone 
or is going home. They who can any- 
how manage to remain there, will 
remain, you may be sure. They will 
take any service m England that 
will afford them the means of honour- 
able subsistence, or expend them- 
selves in cheap Continental towns, or 
in our own pieeeant Channel Islands, 
living for the rest of their days upon 
the pension which they have earned 
br Indian service. In the mind* of 
all married men at least one oo tu- 
rnon thought surges up — “Thu is not 
the place for women and children. 
The women and children have been 
»ent home ; and there are many 
amongst us who will never suffer 
them again to set foot on Indian soil. 
The country may be ss safe as it ever 
wis before— nay, if we profit, as we 
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owght to do, by this twrihle lrsann. 
much safer — bat the feeling of nea- 
rby will oat be there. sad the appre- 
hension of coDtimuJ danger is evan 
woree tham the danger itself. Who 
•gain will leave hU helpless belong- 
mgs, as he once did, to the custody 
of native servants, mutant under 
snob escort to suffer them to pass 
from one end of India to the other 1 
It is the necessary disruption of 
family tiee which has always been 
the great drawback of Indian life. 
We do not really know what exile is 
until we find that wife and children 
are taken away from us, and that we 
we left to toil in cheerless isolation. 
But this evil has hitherto been no- 
thing in extent to what it is likely 
to be under the new era; so that 
Indian life, in its domestio or social, 
is fast becoming as intolerable as in 
its professional aspect India, in- 
deed, under Queen Victoria, is not 
what it wus under John Company. 

Now, there is nothing to recom- 
pense a man for all this oat money. 
The Indian service was always de- 
clared, and in your time was grate- 
fully acknowledged to be, the best 
service in tho world. Some of our 

a hands used to speak oontemp- 
y of our honourable masters as 
ten-dealeri • but the longer they re- 
mained in the servioe, the more prone 
they were to admit theirobligutious to 
them, and to speak with thankfulness 
of the liberality of thoir employers. 
I am writing now with reference to 
both branches of the old “ Company’s 
Service.” As time advanoes, they 
are becoming mure and more mixed 
up with each other ; military men 
doing largely what was once held to 
be purely civilians’ work. What I 
hare to say of one applies, mutaiit 
muiaudU, to the other ; and it is to 
bo said in a very few words. The 
time when, for reasons si ready stated, 
the Indian service has become in 
every respect less inviting than be- 
fore — when the duties have become 
more onerous and distasteful, aud 
the social and domeftio environments 
of Indian life more painful and dis- 
tressing— is held to be an opportune 
one fur the reduction of all oar sala- 
ries. They ask more from us, and 
they give ua less ; the burden of our 
servitude is increased, and it* recom- 


pense diminished. Now, if, as I wix- 
oerely believe, the pemaaenos of our 
rule In India depends more upon th* 
individual qualities of the governing 
class than upon anything else, it is 
not difficult to tre what must event- 
ually be the remit of the deteriora- 
tion of the working agvney of Eng- 
lish government, which seems now 
to be not a probability, but a cer- 
tainty pant question. 

You must not let your brethren 
in England think, my dear General, 
that we are greedy and grasping in 
these part* We.sre ready to make 
great sacrifices, Tnere is not one 
among us who will not poor out his 
money as freely as he will pour out 
hi* blood, for the good of the State. 
All that we ask is that our services 
may not be depreciated. Do not let 
Government take the present oppor- 
tunity to tell ns that we have all 
along been overpaid— that the work 
can be done for less money. This is 
not merely to attack our pockets, it 
ia to assail our pride, to wound our 
amour pt'o prt, to lower our self-re- 
spect We like to know that we ore 
well paid, not merely because we 
have so much money to spend, or so 
much to invest, and therefore so 
much to carry home when the old 
horse is growing weak in the loins, 
bnt been use every man feels s just 
pride in knowing that his services 
are highly valued by the State. He 
looks upon a high salary as s per- 
sonal compliment to himself. And 
everybody knows how mnch better 
we work, when we know that our 
labours are appreciated. 

But money, it is vaid, is wanted ; 
the State is insolvent ; how is it to 
bo helped ? As I write, the answer 
is being afforded, most significantly, 
by the Government itaelf. They 
are hammering sway at the great 
legislative forge, devising new taxes, 
whereby the expenses of the State 
may be paid. They have propound- 
ed the great panacea of an income- 
tax which is to produce the required 
millions, or to go a lonjj way towards 
it Wbkterer difficulties there may 
be in working it oat, there is no 
doabt that it is just in principle, 
so long as the tax is a general tax, 
sod no rises is exempted. But what 
ia the proposal 1 To exempt tbs 
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officer* of Government — that is, the 
governing oiass, the Lrapbnrs of 
the tax. All sound policy dictating 
to ns the necesBty of reconciling the 
natives of India— i.«. the great Dolk 
of the tax-payers— to the new impest, 
they hit upon the best means of 
rendering it grievous and intolerable 
to them. Under such circumstances, 
the first man to contribute to the 
necessities of the State should hare 
been the Governor-General himself, 
then the members of Council, the 
judges, the chief secretaries, and so on. 
The rest would have cheerfully fol- 
lowed. But this very appreciable rule 
has been reversed. All classes are 
to be taxed exoept the whito-faoed 
English rul era, for whose especial 
support the tax is raised. They who 
receive largely /tom the State are to 
contribute nothing to it. What is 
this but to establish a raw on the 
great back of the unofficial com- 
munity t Doubtless there is a rea- 
son for it The Government ser- 


liberally ackaowtodges Us services. 
It is sound policy, therefore, viewed 
both in connection with the efficiency 
of the public service and the feeling 
of the general public, to tax our 
official salaries instead of reducing 
them. The latter course, I repeat 
offends all parties • it excites general 
discontent throughout the service, 
and, as implying freedom from taxa- 
tion, general discontent In the public 
mind. But taxation will be cheer- 
fully borne by the official classes, 
whether it be regarded as a tempor- 
ary or a permanent burden ; and the 
public will pay with comparative 
alacrity when they know that the 
jCovOTning class has begun by taxing 

Another thin^ to be said is, that 
an income-tax is not necessarily a 
permanent burden. To render it 
palatable, it Bhould always be made 
to have the appearance of a tempo- 
rary measure. Salaries onoe reduced, 
will never be raised. again to their 


vant tells you. and tells you 
truly, that hia allowances are to be 
reduced, and that he contributes 
largely to the necessities of the State 
by working for a diminished salary. 
iJow this, my dear General, is patent 
enough to him— is patent enough 
to the Government; but it is not 
patent to the outside oommunity, 
who either cannot or will not put 
two and two together in this way. 
But although the Government ser- 
vant understands the cause of his 
exemption, he does Dot appreciate it 
He would rather pay the tax than 
“have his salary reduced, though the 
tax were heavier than the reduction. 


original figure. But an inoome-tax 
may be lightened, or removed alto- 
gether. It is poor economy, you may 
E>e sure, to violate and to dishearten 
the executive servants of the State. 
Do this, and you will never get such 
good work out of them again ; and 
India, more than any country in the 
world, depends upon the ^ood heart 
and strong energies of individual 
men. It may be said by theorists, 
who do not know what Indian labour 
is, that the work may bo done equally 
well a t less ooet ! I altogether deny 
the fact Reduce the wages, and you 
will at once lower tho quality of the 
work. It would be so in the best of 


He writhes, indeed, under the reduc- 
tion; but he would pay the tax 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly in obe- 
dience to the paramount necessities 
of the State, All this is very plain. 
It is human nature. The reduction of 
a man’s salary is a personal offence to 
him. But taxation, however griev- 
ous, is not offensive. The salary of 
the public servant, which is an ac- 
knowledgment of the value of his 
services, stands at the same figure ; 
and he has still, whatever he may 
contribute to the exigencies of the 
State, the same feeling of pride in 
his position, and of gratitude and 
loyalty to the Government which so 
VOL. lxxxvl — iro. DIXXX. 


times ; but in such times as those, 
when our beat men are hungering 
after home, and the English mina, 
onoe lured by bright visions of Ori- 
ental luxury, now associates with the 
very name of India the most terrible 
images of carnage and destruction, 
how can you hojio to get, by reduc- 
ing the pecuniary temptations, such 
men as you got of old— the men who 
built an thus great Indian empire, 
which, in spite of the troubles we 
have gone through, is still the great- 
est political phenomenon which the 
worm has ever seen t 
I repeat, then, that the greatest dan- 
ger which has before ns at present is 
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the dkocotont which is cankering, 
not the native, bat the European 
mind- We must look to this before 
it is too late. Yon cannot expect 
men to work in such s ftmiaoe u 
this with the knife st their throats 
for nothing. High pay and an ex- 
oltunTe serrioe built up oar Indian 
empire. We are now about to see 
what low pay and public com petition 
will do. It appcan to me to be a 
fearful experiment. But I shall not 
remain in India long enough to see 
the isme. Like the rest, I am hun- 
gering after England ; and I should 


not be surprised if I weto to ask yoa 
before kfttg to look about for a mo- 
dest little residence for me and mine 
in a cheap county, where I can ride 
to market on a rough pony with a 
basket orer my arm, and dig my own 
potatoes, happy ss s king. 

You will nave had more than 
enough then, my dear General, I am 
wire. Fortunately for you, mail-day 
has come upon me before I have 
gaid half that I had intended to say 
— so I will only add to the rest that 
I am very sincerely and gratefully 
yours. 


PrxmMd by Wilhmm BUckwoi * S*iu, KdUbmjk. 
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Tin HOST 0 

Tex god-like gift of eloquence is 
the privilege of few, even though they 
be born to hold high office, and be 
destined to rule, as Ministers of the 
Crown, over noble professions. upon 
whose wellbeing the safety ana hon- 
our of a great nation depend. Hia 
Graoe the Duke of Somerset, at pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
no exception to this rule, as evinced 
in the late ministerial speeches at 
the Mansion-House ; but it is strange 
that neither a sense of justice, nor 
a generous sympathy for a gallant 
officer, oould induce him to say one 
word on behalf of the Admiral and 
the heroio hand, who fought that 
bloody but disastrous fight in the 
Peiho river on 85th June 1869. We 
will not believe that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty can have failed to 
have felt that it was his part, as the 
head of a noble and generous pro- 
fession, to have said one kind word, 
on such an occasion, on behalf of 
Admiral James Hope, and his officers 
and men — a word which would 
have gone forth to the world as his 
public approval of the noble bear- 
ing, under terrible circumstances, of 
British naval officers and seamen. 
Why not, therefore, have listened to 
the natural promptings of sympathy 


* Bee Blue-Book, p. ISO, 
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N THI PEIHO. 

for the survivors of that combat t — 
why not have said one word to show 
that their Queen and country ap- 
proved their gallantry and sympa- 
thised in their defeat Whatever 
may have been the motives for the 
Duke of Somerset’s silence, it remains 
only for others to do our countrymen 
that justice which tbo officials have 
denied them, premising that we 
would have undertaken the task at 
an earlier date, but that we were 
desirous of being in full p os s e ss i on 
of the amplest details — though no- 
thing, be it remembered, but what 
ought to be, and doubtless is, known 
to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

On September 16, 1868, the For- 
eign Office receivod a despatch from 
Lord Elgin (No. 181 in the Blue- 
Book), dated July 12, 1868, enclosing 
the Treaty of Tientsin, ^nofc only signed 
by the Imperial Commissioners, but 
every stipulation therein oontained, 
assented to by an Imperial decree.* 
The Ambassador of England, in plac- 
ing this valuable Treaty before the 
Minister of his august Sovereign, was 
singularly frank in explaining to them 
the h umili ation townich henad sub- 
jected the Court of Pekin, and that 
fear rather than reason had been 
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the cause of the nbmianon of the 


Emperor Hien-nmg. In Lord Elgin’s 
own Word*, the concessions amounted 
u to a resolution, and involve the 
surrender of some of the most cher- 
ished principles of the traditional 
policy of the Empire, They ha ve been 
extorted, therefore, from. xltfeartT 
Thus, in September 1858, the Min- 
istry and Admiralty knew, if no one 
else did, that this Treaty was wrung 
from the Chinese, and that on or be- 
fore J one 26, 1859, the copy of that 
Treaty, ratified by the Sovereign of 
Britain, was to be exchanged at 
Pekin, Both those departments must 
havekDown that, sstbe English Treaty 
contained two important clauses,* 
which all the other Powere represent- 
ed at Tientsin had despicably waved 
at a critical moment, if the Court of 
Pekin demurred to the final ratifi- 
cation of any of those treaties, 
that demurrer would first fall upon 
the English one, as the chief offend- 
er. Suppoeing that Lord Elgin's 
despatches, which accompanied the 
Treaty, failed to enlighten the Minis- 
try upon the extremely delicate nature 
of tno final negotiations at Tien 
tain, and supposing even that neither 
in Downing Street nor Whitehall was 
the Timet ever reaiLand that the in- 
formation of the Hon. Mr Bruce, 
Secretary of Embassy, as to the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded his brother 
on the 26th Juno 1858, and of the 
firmness he displayed, when even hiti 
loyal colleague, Baron Grom, failed 
him, was mere laudation of onr Am- 
bassador, at the expense of others 
leu stanch at such a crisis ; still we 
say, allowing all this, there is in 
the end of the Blue-Book another 
despatch from Lord Elgin,! which 
reached Downing Street on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1858, the perusal of which 
ought to have warned any one, pro- 
fessing to be a statesman, of tho 
critical mature of the task; which 
awaited the diplomatist and the 
naval Commander - in - Chief in the 
summer of 1859. 


[Dee. 

In that despatch (Ho. 216) the 
strong representations of the Chinese 
Ministers against the permanent resi- 
dence of the Ambassador in Pekin, is 
clearly put forward— the Imperial 
order to reconstruct the Takn forts, 
as well as to fortify the approaches to 
Pekin, is distinctly mentioned — the 
attention of our Ministry is recalled 
to some despatch (which, we own, 
does not exist in the Blue-Book) in 
which the critical state of the negotia- 
tions, on the very eve of the signature 
of the Treaty, was explained to them 
— and finally, her Majesty’s Ministers 
are warned that an enforcement of 
that clause in its foil integrity would 
probably compel the Emperor to 
choose " between a detjxntie at- 
tempt at resistance, and passive ae- 
<mieicem.ce in what he and hit advisert 
believe to be the greatest calamity 
which could befall the Empire .” 

According to role, Admiral James 
Hope received hie commission as 
Commander - in - Chief in the East 
Indies and China when his prede- 
cessor had completed his period of 
service. Nothing could have been 
more decorous. He left England 
by the overland mail in March 
1859, and, on arriving at Singa- 
pore, found Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour awaiting his arrival there, 
in order that he might take his 
passage home in the next tnail- 
l>oat. Here those two officers met, 
the one with the acquired know- 
ledge of three years’ command in 
those remote seas, and thoroughly 
conversant with Chinese tactics, 
military, naval, or diplomatic ; the 
other, though well known as an 
officer of great ability and unflinch- 
ing firmness, still perfectly ignorant 
of the nature of the country and peo- 
ple with whom he had to deal, the 
constituent parts of his force, its 
adequacy or otherwise for the task 
assigned it, and the amount of mo- 
ral or physical support he was likely 
to get from our fond and faithful 
allies, the French. Admiral Hope, 


* u Art. HI The permanent residenoe of ■ British Arabs— dor, with family sod 
Suite, at Pekin. 

“ Art IX British subjects to trsTel to ill parts of the interior of China, for pur- 
poses of trade or pleasure.” 

+ Ses Blue-Book, p. 486, Despatch No. 216, bearing date Shanghai, Nor. 6, 1858. 
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upon all these point*, moat have 
looked to Admiral Seymour for in- 
formation. 

Yet, strange to say, within a few 
hours— it appears to us, only forty- 
eight hour*— after Admiral Hope 
arrive* in Singapore, Admiral Sey- 
mour is steaming home in a Peni n- 
sular and Oriental boat. We would 
suggest the following questions, 
whioh require to be answered be- 
fore it can be shown that Admiral 
James Hope entered upon his com- 
mand with anything like a proper 
chance of euoceee : — 

Why did not the Admiralty send 
him out to China in time to acquire 
information before ho was called up- 
on to act t 

Why did not his predecessor await 
hi* arrival in China, instead of in 
India! 

What period elapsed between the 
arrival of one admiral, and the de- 
parture home of the otner 1 

What was tbo information impart- 
ed by Admiral Seymour to Admiral 
Hope, of the condition of the defenoca 
at the entrance of the Peiho — of 
the geography or resources of that 
Gull of Pechili, in which Admiral 
Seymour had operated during the 
summer of 1858 f 

Lastly, What steps bad Admiral 
Seymour taken, after July 1858, to 
keen himself informed of the state of 
the Taku fortificationsand the naviga- 
bility of the entrance of the Peiho 
river T and what ships had been sta- 
tioned to acquire information, and 
survey the coaat of China north of 
the Yang-tae-Kiang river, a region 
into which it was well known the 
new Admiral would have to carry 
his squadron in 1859 f 

We firmly believe that on all these 
point* great injustice ha* been done 
to Admiral Hope, and that hi* posi- 
tion wa* one full of difficulty, arising 
from the neglect of other*. On the 
10th April 1859 he assumed com- 
mand of hi* squadron at Singapore. 
On that very day he ought to have 
been with a force to support our 
Ambassador off the mouth of the 
Peiho river ! It was not his fault 
that he was not there; and he ap- 
pears to have lost no time in provid- 
ing for the want* of his extensive 
command — organising his forces, de- 


spatching stores and coals northward, 
securing the safety of the enormous 
mercantile interests in China should 
a rupture arise, and meeting the de- 
ficiency occasioned by our Govern- 
ment Having counted upon the aid of 
French sailors and soldiers to some 
considerable extent. 

A despatch from the new Minister, 
Mr Bruce, dated May 21st, 1859. 
tells u* that another difficulty had 
to be met by the Admiral at this 
juncture — namely, that the Admi- 
ralty had ordered a further re- 
daction of the squadron in China, 
whilst he (Mr Bruce) had become 
■o alarmed by the proceedings of 
the Court of Pekin, that it was im- 
peratively necessary he should be 
escorted to Taku or Tientsin by as 
strong a force as that which had sup- 
ported Lord Elgin in 1858. Of course 
the Admiralty, in giving such an 
order, fancied that Admiral Hope 
would be joined in China by tne 
French squadron under Admiral Ri- 
ganlt do GoDouille ; but, as usual, 
they counted without their host ; and 
out of all that French force, a list of 
which we gave in our last number, 
no vessel capable of crossing the bar of 
thePeiho rivor could be spu red. There 
was another difficulty— if possible 
a still more serious ono than the ab- 
sence of French support, when it was 
oounted upon,— and till* was the oc- 
cupation of Canton by the British 
forces. It deprived Admiral Hope 
of the services of a battalion of her 
Majesty's Roy alRegiment, and a num- 
ber of marines anu marine artillery ; 
it rendered the presence of a consider- 
able naval force necessary in its vici- 
nity; and instead of the Major- General 
ana staff being ablo to go where ser- 
vices in the field were almost immin- 
ent, they were shut up in that wretch- 
ed collection of fusty LonseSj dignified 
with the title of the City of Canton. 

Instead of sitting down, and writ- 
ing home for reinforcements and in- 
structions, Admiral Hope did what 
an energetic admiral should do : he 
hastened to the northward with every 
available man and vessel, ready to 
support the Minister. Mr Bruce, in 
all such measures as he might deem 
necessary. We have yet to learn on 
what day Mr Bruce wa* able to leave 
Hong- Kong for Shanghai; but he 
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distinctly mji be proceeded to tbe «H the many fortifloatiovs which the 
Utter port, where the Chinese Com- British had fought end token elee- 
misai oners were waiting for him, <u where in China, 
soon as hit French ooUeagw mu On June 17th, H.M.R. Chesapeake, 
ready; and bearing in miad, as we bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
do, that by the Treaty of Dentsin Hope, arrived at the anchorage tmdtsr 
ratifications were to be exchanged the 8ha-Uu-tien Islands, and on that 
in Pekin by June 86th, and that the day and the next, his squadron as- 
presence of the Imperial Commit- sembled round him ; but without 
tjoners at Shanghai was very sue- waiting for all to arrive, the Ad- 
picioaa, we can sympathise with Mr miral embarked on the 17 th on 
Brace’s fediogi in being thus delayed board a gunboat, the Plover, and. 
by his ally at such a crisis. escorted bw the Starting, proceeded 

Need we say more to point out how over the oar of the Peiho river, 
much this allumoe hung like a mill- to inform the authorities of the an- 
stone round the neck of Plempoten- ticipated arrival of the Plenipo- 
tiarr and Admiral t tentiaries, and to ascertain what 

On or about the 11th Jane 1859, obstructions, if any, existed at Ta- 
the Admiral and his squadron sailed km Admiral Hope found a nnm- 
from Shanghai for the Gulf of Pe- ber of earthworks standing upon 
chili ; and the Sha-liu-tien, or Wide- the site of the old forts destroyed 
spreading Sand Islands, fifteen miles in 1858,* and the river was rendered 
off the entrance of the Peiho river, quite impassable by a triple series 
was given ae the general rendezvous. of booms and stakes. The forti- 
Mr Brnoe and Monsieur Bourbol- fi cations seemed well constructed, 
Ion sailed four days afterwards for singularly neat and finished in out- 
the same destination: they had found line for Chinese earthworks; but 
tbe Commissioners Kweiliang and there were few guns seen ■ most 
Hwashana merely “ armed with pre- of the embrasures looked as if filled 
texts to detain them, and prevent up with matting ; and for the first 
their visit to the Peiho;” and from time at a military poet in China, 
all they had learned at Shanghai, there was a total absence of all 
there oould be no doubt that every display, and no tents or flags were 
obstacle awaited tbe diplomatists as seen to denote a strong garrison with- 
well as executives of Europe, in their in the works. The officer who was 
forthcoming visit to Pekin. sent on shore with the Admiral’s com- 

Yet we cannot see that either Mr monication was refused permission 
Bruce or Admiral Hope would have to go farther than the beach, and the 
been justified in any misgivings as to men who met him said, that they were 
the issue of measures that might be militiamen in charge of the earth- 
deemed necessary to enforce their works ■ that the booms and stakes 
Treaty rights ; and had it been pos- were placed as a precaution against 
sible for them at this juncture to rebels or pirates ; that the Ambsssa- 
have telegraphed the state of affaire dors ought to go to another river 
to either Downing Street or White- ten miles farther north, which was 
hall, we solemnly believe that the the true Peiho river ; and concluded 
Ministry would Kaye said, — Proceed by assuring the English officer that 
to Tientsin — these impediments have they acted upon their own res pond- 
been anticipated ; a Treaty wrung by bility in all they said and did, as no 
force of arms from an Eastern despot high officers were at hand. Some 
cannot be expected to be ratified expostulations which were offered 
without some demur — and aa no one, against the existenoe of the barriers 
we believe, had taken the trouble to in the river, as obstacles to the Am- 
ascertain the nature of tbe new for- bassador’s friendly visit to Tientsin, 
tifloations of Taira, it was a very were received in good part, and they 
natural inference that they would promised within forty-eight hour* to 
not differ, to any great extent, from set about removing them. Such was 

* We should like to know whether Admiral Hope wee ever famished with a 
(round-plan of the works captured by Admiral Seymour in 1858. 
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«k» rerelt of the AdmiraFs first re- 
li 111 mixinnfi and decidedly there 
wai nothing reen to excite alarm, or 
awaken suspicion of the admirable 
ambuscade which he was being drawn 
into. In fact, an examination of one 
fare of well milked earthwork* mn*t 
aiways lead to a very erroneous esti- 
mate of their strength — Sebastopol 
to wit. The only way in which true 
information could hare been gleaned 
was by keeping an intelligent officer 
in the Golf of Pechili, and letting 
him watch the Peiho river subse- 
quent to the ceaeation of hoatilitiea in 
1868 ; but that w«i a duty for which 
Admiral Hope can in no way be held 
responsible. 

We will, however, proceed to de- 
scribe the scene of the coining tattle, 
and give that information of which 
Admiral Hope ought to have been 
pat in possession. 

The Peiho, or North river, hs* its 
sou roe in the highlands of Manohou- 
ria, at no very great distance from 
Pekin, and paeees within twelve miles 
of that oapital The velocity of the 
stream, arising more from the alti- 
tude of its source than from its 
volume, has scoured out a narrow 
tortuous channel, to the south-east, 
through the deep alluvial plain of 
Pechili, and out into the stratum of 
stiff clay beneath it As the stream 
approaches the sea, it flows for the 
last five miles through a plain, which 
is little, if at all, above the level 
of high water of spring-tides : the 
consequence is. that instead of cut- 
ting a channel for itself fairly out 
into the Gulf of Pechili, the foroe 
of the current becomes very much 
weakened by being able to inun- 
date the adjoining bank* whenever 
there is a freshet in the river, and 
the waters discharge themselves over 
agreat bank, known as " the Bar.” 
This bar, of hard tenacious clay, ex- 
tends in a great curve out to sea- 
ward, of which the arc is fully six 
miles, and the distance at low water, 
from a depth of ten feet water with- 
out the bar, to ten feet water within 
it, is nearly four geograp hical tnilea 
Over this bar, at ni gh tide, a nhsnnwl 
exists, in which there is eleven feet of 
water - but at low water there is 
only twenty-four inches in most 
(daces, and extensive dry mod banks 
on either hand. 


Immedi at e ly within the bar there 
is anchorage for small vessels vM 
gunboats, where they can float at 
low water ; but they are then only 
two thousand yards from the forti- 
fication*, sad nennasrily under fire 
from heavy gun* and mortar* ; whilst 
vesrels outside the bar nan neither 
aid them, nor touch the fortifications ; 
and with all the marvellous qualities 
imputed to Armstrong’s guns, we do 
not believe that they will, by a hori- 
soDtal fire from without the bar, do 
much damage to mud forts. 

Within the bar, the channel of the 
Peiho winds upward for a mile be- 
tween precipitous bank* of mud, 
which are treacherously oovered at 
high tide, and render the navigation 
at that time very hazardous The 
Beaman then finds him— If between 
two reed-covered banks which con- 
stitute the real sides of the Peiho 
river, and at the same time he is sur- 
rounded on every side by earthworlw, 
which, from the peculiar configura- 
tion of this last reach of the Peiho, 
face and flank him on every side. 
These fortifications stand either upon 
natural or artificial elevations of some 
ten or twelve feet general altitudo, 
and even at high water look down 
upon a vessel in the channel — an ad- 
vantage which becomes all the more 
serious when the tide has fallen, as it 
does fall, some ten to twelve feet The 
actual channel of the river is never 
more than three hundred feet wide 
until the forts are entirely pareed, 
and the current runs from two to 
three miles per hour. 

The left-hand bank, looking up the 
stream, projects more to seaward 
than tne right-hand one, and on it 
stood in former days three mounds 
of earth thirty feet high, well freed 
with solid masonry ; s double flight 
of stone steps in the rear led to their 
summits, and within them was a 
hollow chamber admirably adapted 
for magazines of powder. The sum- 
mit was a level space two hundred 
yards square, capable of fighting 
three guns on each free, except in 
the rear, which was perfectly open. 
Upon these cavaliert men and gun* 
looked down at all times of tide 
upon the channel of the riv er, and 
fought in comparative security from 
anything like horizontal fire. Round 
there oavalitrt heavy mod-batteries 
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were oonsfcractod, of twecty-two feet 
▼ertioel height, so a* to screen their 
basement* from anything like a 
breaching fire, Theae battcrie* had 
guns perfectly caaemated, and were 
connected into one great work by 
a aeries of curtains, pueroed, like the 
bastion*, for casemated guns, and 
covered by flanking fire, ana wet 
as well as dry ditches. Thia Grand 
Battery was pierced for fifty gun*, 
and with the exception of those on 
the cavalier*, every embrasure was 
fitted with an excellent mantlet. 
Above and below the grand work, 
though probably connected with it 
by a covered-way, were two waspish- 
looking flanking forts, Bach had a 
cavalier ; and the one to seaward was 
excellently constructed, and looked 
like a three- tier earthen battery. 
On the right-hand bank flood an- 
other series of works, only inferior 
in importance to those on the oppo- 
site side, and finished with equal 
care. The right-hand works almost 
raked any v easels advancing beyond 
the seaward angle of the Grand 
Fort. 

Apart from theeo fortifications, 
three barriers had been constructed 
where the channel wa* narrowest, 
and admirably calculated to detain 
vessels immediately under the fire 
of the works. Hitherto, however, 
in Chinese warfare, it bad invari- 
ably been observed that, although 
they constructed massive fortifica- 
tions, and placed ingenious impe- 
diments in their rivers, the guns’ 
crew* would not stand to their guns 
at close action, and that they did 
not understand the art of concentrat- 
ing their gun* upon the point at 
which our vessels were checked by 
booms or rafts, and, consequently, it 
wm* always easy to outflank or turn 
their works, in any way we thought 
proper. 

During the 18th and 19th June, 
the squadron moved from the Sha- 
lin-tien Islands to the anchorage 
immediately off the bar of the Peino 
river, the smaller vessels passing 
within it for security against the 
seas and wind* of the Gulf of Pe- 
chiii ; and on the latter day the 


English and French Ministers ar- 
rived in H.M.fl. Magirienne, and 
H.LM. oorvette Duchayla. The ad- 
vent of this foreign foroe, and their 
passage of the bar, did not excite the 
slightest notice, or appear to give 
any alarm to the OhinaK. All waa 
as quiet and sleepy aa the most fas- 
tidious admirer of Chinese scenery 
might dear®. The great broad plain 
of Fechili spread away to the north 
and south ; the upward portion of the 
river could be traced (until lost in 
mirage) by the mast* of the countless 
trading-junks which annually arrive 
at Tientsin from all part* of China. 
The long and straggling village of 
Taka was hid by the mound-Hke out- 
line of the southern forts, except the 
Little Temple, from which, in 1868, 
the Governor - General of Pechili, 
one Tfin, had made an ignominious 
flight before our dashing little gun- 
boats Banterer, Leven, and Opossum. 
Its quaint turned-up roof, with its 
cockoy little air, was the only thing, 
inanimate or animate, that gave the 
slightest sign of defiance to the “ red- 
haired barbarians. ” 

Mr Bruce, it is thus shown, arrived 
at the entrance of the Peiho river 
exactly six days before the expiration 
of the period for the ratification of 
the Treaty at Pekin ; and in that land 
of ceremony and etiquette Mr Bruce 
well knew that if our Envoy did not 
make a strenuous effort to fulfil hia 
engagement, and appear at Tientsin 
or Pekin within the stipulated date, 
that the war-party, which had done, 
and waa doing, all in its power to 
subvert the treaties of 1868, would 
immediately magnify the breach of 
contract into a premeditated slight to 
the Emperor, and an indignity to the 
Court of one whom five hundred mil- 
lions of flouia actually worship. When 
Mr Bruce, therefore, hastened to an- 
nounce hia arrival, and requested to 
be allowed to pass through the bar- 
riers at Taku to Tientsin, he waa 
aimply told to go elsewhere ; and the 
barriera were obstinately kept cloaed, 
whilst the apparently stolia militia- 
men declared they aid so on their 
own responsibility.* 

What waa Mr Bruce to do under 


4 See three final paragraph* of Mr Brooe's Despatch, July 1 8, 1859, in the Tima, 
Oct 6, 1859. 
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wuchttroanmtaaoml Thar* were b«t 
tiro mstsuros open to him— the one 
was to remove the barriers placed, 
m they declared, by local authorities, 
without the oopinaei of the Im- 
perial Gkrremmeot, and proceed to 
Tientsin, where a high officer was 
always retident; the other ooorse 
was to go to aomeplaoe mentioned 
by tbeae pretended militiamen, a a 
one likely to lead the Minister to 
Pekin. 


Highflyer. Oapto a 
F.Bhadwell ; Cruiser, Commander J. 
Bytheaea ; Fury, Oominauder Oomme- 
rell; Assistance, Oommander W. A, 
Heath ; and Heaper (store-ship), Mas- 
ter- commander Jobes I * t he 
French corvette Duchayla, Com- 
mander Tricault; and tender Noso- 

*’*^essels capable of crossing the bar 
and engaging the forts 


Mr Bruce very naturally, and very 
wisely, aa the issue proves in the 
American's case,* determined to go 
to Tientsin ; and as he could not 
reach it except through the barriers 
and past the fort* which watched 
them, he and M. Bourbollon, on the 
Slat June, after recapitulating their 
reasons, tell Admiral Hope that they 
u have therefore resolved to place 
the matter t» your hands, and to re- 
quest yoH to take any measure* you 
may deem expedient for clearing away 
the obstruction* in the river, so a* to 
allow vs to proceed at once to Tien- 
tsin .” This is plain and straightfor- 
ward languago--a simple request ; 
and with it* policy the A dmir al very 
rightly must have felt he had no- 
thing to do. He was called upon to 
open the road to Tientsin ; he had 
around him such a force as his 
id a* ten at home considered ample 
for any emergency ; it was his duty 
to endeavour to carry out the task 
assigned him. 

Admiral Hope at once wrote a 
formal note to the authorities, in- 
forming them that, should the ob- 
structions in the river not be removed 
by the evening of the 24th June, so 
aa to allow the Allied Minis ters to 
proceed to Tientsin, as they indubit- 
ably had a right to do under the 
sup-manual of the Emperor, he, Ad- 
miral Hope, should proceed to clear 
the roaa, The force at Admiral 
Hope’s disposal was as follows : — 
Outside the bar, and incapable of 
cresting it, Chesapeake, Captain G. 
Wills* ; Magidenne, Captain N. 


Wan. 

1, Nimrod, (J 

2. Cormorant, 6 

a i^e, a 

4. Opoemun, 2 
3 Bangbty, 2 
0. Foreeter, 2 
7. Bintcrer, 2 
a Starting, 2 
0. Plover, 2 
10. Janua, 2 
H. Kestrel, 2 


Herr*. ■ ■ - 

0 R. 8. WyunUtt. 

0 A. Wodehouae. 

2 LisatW. H. Jones, 
2 C. J. Balfour. 

2 G. D. Broad. 

2 A F. Inuea. 

2 J. Jenldna. 

2 J, Whitehed. 

2 Hector Ruom 
2 H. P. Knerit. 

2 J. D. Boron. 


30 g. 18 howit., end a com- 
bined rocket-battery of trwonty-two 12 and 
24 pounder*. The total crvw» of theee gun- 
Teeaelr amounted to about fire hundred 
offleen and men. 


A gale of wind and heavy rain 
prevented much being done on the 
22d, but by the night of the 23d all 
the vessels capablo of crossing the 
bar were assembled within it; and 
early on the 24tli Juno, the marines 
from Canton, under Colonel Lemon, 
as well as those of the larger vessels, 
and the armed boats and small-arm- 
meu, were assembled on board cer- 
tain junks placed on the bar to re- 
ceive them. This force, seven hun- 
dred strong, was intended as an as- 
saulting party, under Colonel Lemon 
and Commanders Commerell and 
Heath. The Admiral, moreover, 
pla^v d the Coromandel and Noeogury 
as hospitals, as far out of range mm it 
was possible to anchor them. 

The delight of the gallant little 
fore© under Admiral Hope was very 
great when the sun set on the 24th 
June, and no letter in reply to his 
communication of the 22d had been 


• Tb« American Klnktsr, after the repulse of Taku, adopted the wooed oouree ; 
hk triumphal entry into Pekin in a cart, hk oloae confinement wbOat there, the 
attempt to make him womhip the Emperor, the inault of ordering him back to the 
eea-tho re for a worthless ratification, and the entire question of the readjustment 
of the tariff being r e fer re d back to a subordinate at Shanghai, is oonduaive proof 
of what we should hare gained by adopting tuoh a ooorss. 

von. lxixvl— no. rin, 2 1 
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received. It augured Veil for rout- position to the froe of the Grand 
Mice, and all felt assured of a flgbt BaUerv. It consisted of a single 
and victory. There vu not a single row of iron stakes, nine inches in 
misgiring at to the result of a oom- girth, and with a tr ***** to u 
bat ; and if any was expressed, it to preserve an upright position in 
was a fear that all they would have spite of the velocity of the stream, 
to do, would be to pull up the stakes The top of each stake was pointed, 
instead of the Chinamen doing it as well as a sharp spur which stuck 
themselves. As yet, nothing usd out from its side, and at high water 
occurred to excite the Admirals sus- these dangerous piles were hidden 

S iclons of the nature of the oppoei- beneath the surface of the river. 

ion to be encountered, althoupi he This barrier was MO yards distant 
had, ever ainoo the day of his arrival, from the centre of the Grand Battery 
especially deputed Commander John on the left, and 900 yards from the 
Bythesea* and Lieatenant W. EL forts on the right hand. 

Jones in the Lee, to narrowly watch The second barrier was placed 460 
the forte and river, to see if anything yards above the iron piles, and un- 
like an increase of garrison, or the mediately abreast the oentre of the 
nature of the armament, could bo fortifications. It consisted of one 
detected. But in order that a charge eight-inch hemp and two heavy chain- 
of want of preparation for battle cables, placed across the stream at a 
might not hereafter be imputed to distance of twelve feet from each 
him, the gallant chief made every other : they were hove as taut as 
arrangement for taking up positions possible, and supported by large 
exactly as he would have done had spars placed transversely at every 
he been at war, instead of at peace, thirty feet : each spar was carefully 
with China. The first thing to be moored both up and down stream, 
done was to see whether the stakes The third barrier consisted of two 
ot rafts could be destroyed in the massive rafts of rough timber, lashed 
night by boats. Accordingly, when and cross-lashed in all directions with 
it was quite dark, three boats’ crews, rope and chain, and admirably moored 
under Lieutenant Wilson, Mr Eger- a few feet above one another, so as 
ton (mate), and Mr Hart/and (boat- to leave a letter S opening, above 
swain), commanded by Captain Wil- which were more iron stakes, so 
lea, started to make the attempt, placed as to impede any gunboats 
Anxiously were they watched lor. dashing through the opening, sup- 
At last two loud explosions, the flash posing all other obstacles overcome, 
and report of a gun or two from The ingenuity of the arrangement 
the forts, the return of the boats, here was most perfect. The force of 
and the cheers of the excited crews the current would only allow the 
of the gunboats, told the joy with passage at this point to be effected 
which was haiiod the double set at top of high water ; at that time 
of hostility— a pledge for the mor- the iron piles were oovered with 
row’s fight. Captain Willes brought water, and their position beiirn un- 
back fuD information of the stubborn known, the chances were all in favour 
nature of the obstacles oppo«d to of a vessel becoming impaled upon 
the flotilla, and that it was impos- them. 

sible to make a dash up the stream Captain Willes passed through the 
to take the works in reverse. interstices between the iron stakes in 

The barriers were three in number, his boats, and leaving two of them to 
The first extended across the chan- secure the explosion cylinders under 
nel, at an elbow where the curva- the cablet, he and lieutenant Wilson 
tnre of the mud-banks, and direc- pushed on to the third barrier, or 
tion of tide, placed vessels ascending rafts. They crawled over it, and al- 
tbe stream stem on, or in a raking though they oould see the sentries 

* Thii gallant officer, who carried off ooo of the very few Victoria nrosni won In 
the Baltic fleet of 1855, was stricken down with Pel bo fever, brought on by eapoauro 
while employed on this duty, and was consequently unable to share directly in the 
bloody Israel* of the 25th Jobs. 
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walking up od down at either 
end, and they moat hare been Men 
by the garrison of the forte, which 
towered above them at the abort dis- 
tanoe of 150 yard* upon the right 
and left, neither party molested the 
other. Satisfied of toe solid nature 
of the obstacle, aod that a mere gun- 
boat pr e s s! o g against it would nerer 
force away all the anchors or cable* 
with which it was secured, Captain 
"Willee returned to the seoond barrier, 
and exploded his chargee, occasioning 
a bras (Si apparently wide enough for 
a vessel to pass ; but a carefully- 
directed fire from a gun or two in 
the forts warned him to desist 
There was, however, no general 
alarm on shore, and the works did 
not, as might nave been expected, 
open a general fire, or develop their 
formidable character. 

It was evident that Admiral Hope 
had now but one resource left, namely, 
an attack upon the enemy’s front : a 
hank attack was impossible ; for it 
would have been simple folly to have 
landed seven hundred mannas and 
sailors outside the bar, either to the 
northward or southward of Taku ; 
the force was far too small to risk 
such a manoeuvre. The Oommander- 
in-Chiefs plan was simple and jndici- 
ous. He had eleven gun-vessels; nine 
of them were to anchor close to the 
first barrier, as nearly abreast as pos- 
sible without masking each other’s 
guns. Captain Willes in the Opos- 
sum was to secure tackles to one of 
the iron pilea,readyto pull it up when 
ordered, and then, under cover of the 
anchored gun- vesse lathe Admiral and 
Flag-Captain in the Plover and Opos- 
sum were to pass on to the destruc- 
tion of the second aod third barriers 
Whilst the Admiral thus carefully 
made his plana to meet a strong 
resistance, few in the squadron 
thought of anything but the fun 
and excitement of the coining day : 
many a witty anticipation was ex- 
pressed as to promotion for another 
woodless Chinese victory, mingled 
withiokes at the foolish obstinacy 
of John Chinaman. Daylight came ; 
the forts were deoeit/ullj calm ; 
some thought an embrasure or two 
had been added during the sight, but 
it was only certain that the aecood bar- 
rier, where it had been broken during 


the night by Captain Wide*, wat again 
thoroughly repaired. Everything had 
the appearance of slmpln obstinacy. 
With code -crow all was activity in 
the squadron ; at half-past three in 
the morning, a chorus of boatswain*’ 
mates’ whistles had sent all haada to 
their breakfast*, and by four o’clock 
the vessel* commenced to drop up 
into their assigned positions. The 
flood-tide was running strong, a 
mnddy turbid stream flowing up a 
tortuous gutter : gradually that gut- 
ter filled, and the waters, ruffled by 
a fresh breeze spread on either hand 
over the mud-banka, and eventually 
waabed the borderof the reed- covered 
plain, and touched the basements of 
the huge masses of earth which con- 
stituted the forts of Taku, These lay 
silent and lifeless, except where at the 
flag- staff of one waved two black ban- 
ners, ominouily emblematic of the 
bloody day they were about to witness. 

The Admiral commenced to move 
his squadron into action thus early, 
anticipating that by the time the 
flood-tide had ceased running, every 
voskI would have reached her posi- 
tion, the distance in no case being 
more than a mile; but the nar- 
rowness of the channel, the strength 
of the breeze, and force of current, 
occasioned great delay by forcing 
first one gunboat and then another 
ashore on the mud banks ; added to 
which, the great length of the Nim- 
rod and Cormorant caused them, 
when canting or swinging across the 
channel, almost to block it up. The 
oo n sequence was, that the squadron 
was not ready for action at 11.30 a.m., 
or high water. Prior to high water 
it would have been folly to have com- 
menced action. No judicious naval 
officer would engage an enemy's 
works whilst a flood-tide was sweep- 
ing in towards them. Had Admiral 
Hope done so, every disabled vessel 
and boat, a> well as every wounded 
man, would have fallen into the hands 
of the Chinese- and, moreover, the 
difficulty of anchoring by the stern in 
gunboats, in so strongs tideway, can 
only be appreciated by seamen, and 
would have probably resulted In the 
whole foroe falling aboard of one an- 
other, and being swept by the tide, 
in one mass, under the concentrated 
fire of all the batteries By one 
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o’clock tbs ebb-tide vu rrmuing plaoed as is the utmri pUn : i and 
atrcmg ; ail the ranis were by that to those who aay that Admiral Hop© 
time in position, except tbs Bsaterer ought to hare acted earlier is the 
and Starting, and they ware hope- day, we hjms merely to point to tbe 
lealy aground, though in position* ime of tbe corn bat into which he 
which enabled them to oo-operste to was inveigled, and reply, that had 
some extent. Tbe Admiral prepared there been two more boor* daylight, 
to remove the barriers, and lined hie we hardly think a ship or myi would 
final instruction*. The aqnadron vu hare been saved. 



Rr/crenet, 


A. A. Pile* driven oloeely in the Mud. D. Boom oJ beary timber*, itretohing 

R flu-rtor of Iron Stake*, ahnoat ooverod ! acroaa. 

at High Water. E. H&Mdre Timber Baft 

C. Chain, or Cable, ttntcbod partly a arm F.F. Pointed Stake* about 2 feet high, 
the Rirer, aoppoied to hare been carried drivon olo*elr in the ground, 
away by thetide befbre tbe Attack. I . 


1, Plover (Flag). A Haughty. 7. Btariii^p. 10. Cormorant. 

2. Opoamm, fi, Foraater. 8. J*n«. 1L Nimrod. 

X Lea 6, Banterer. p. KeatraL 
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At * r jl the Aiming whose flag to the second barrier, followed doaely 
vm flying on board the Plover, sig- by the Flag-Osptain is the Opoamn. 
Mttsea to the Opoannn to remove These ▼ere momenta of intense ex- 
the iron pile to which she waa so- dtement for thoae in the covering 
cored, and thru to make x paassge flotilla, ax well aa far the impatient 
through the ftnt barrier. Inis the aattohiig-party anchored (mute bar 
Opoaaam’x officer* and men, by means of the river. Every eye wax directed 
of taekles and steam-power, succeed- upon the batteriea under which the 
ed in accomplishing in thirty minutes. gallant Raaon wax bearing the flag 
The Commander-In-Chief now led up of him chief The oft-repeated quea- 
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tion of ** I wonder whether the raa* pieces opened upon the little craft, 
calx will fight 1 * wax about to be an- In the words of the seamen, u it 
xwered ; and that moment of eager seemed ax if the vessel* had st ruck 
expectation, which all men feel before an infernal machine.’* The Plover 
they join in oombai, made every heart and Opoemun were wreathed in fire 
beat qmck, and silenced every toegue. and smoke, above which the red flag 
Ax the stem of the Rover touched of the gallant leader waved defiantly, 
the barrier, a single gun served as a A rush and stamp of men to tbacr 
signal to all the works, and in a min- quarters sounded through the flotilla, 
ate a concentrated fire of forty heavy and as the Admiral threw oxtt the 
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liml, * Engage ike mumv* with the 
rod pendant under, u 

u dim at pombbs" the lAeenac the 
delighted ahip*’ companies mingled 
•with the roar of that find hearty 
broadside. All day long, through 
that item fight, that signal, simple 
ret significative, flew from the mast- 
head of the heroic Admiral. Never 
was the need greater that erery man 
should do his duty, and nobly they 
responded to the appeal So well 
concentrated was the enemy's fire 
upon the space between the first and 
second barriers, that the Plover and 
Opossum appeared to be struck by 
every shot directed at them. The 
flag-ship was especially aimed ah 
Within twenty minutes both theae 
vessels had so many men killed and 
wounded, and were so shattered, as 
to be almost silenced. Lieutenant- 
Commander Bason, of the Plover, 
was cut in two by a round - shot 
Captain M'Kenna, of the 1st Royals, 
cm the Admiral's staff, was lulled 
early, and the Admiral himself was 
grievously injured by a gun-shot in 
the thigh. The Lee ana Haughty, 
under Lieutenant-Commanders W. H. 
Jones and G. Broad, now weighed, 
by signal, and advanced to the sup- 
port of the Admiral. 

The shattered Plover almost drift- 
ed out of her honourable position, 
having only nine men left efficient 


fore the vessels could reach it— and 
who was going to think of retreat thus 
early 1 who wanted to be booted at 
by all the world at men who fled be- 
fore a Chinaman f No, strip and 
fight it out, wsa the general feeling 
from captain to boy, and, in a fremy 
of delight with their chic^ they went 
into their work like men, who, if they 
could not command success, would at 
any rate show that they deserved it. 
A pall of smoke hung over the Bri- 
tish flotilla and the forts of Taku ; 
under it flashed sharp and vividly 
the red fire of the combatants : the 
roar of great guns, the shriek of 
rocket*, and rattle of rifles, was con- 
stant. No missile could fail to reach 
its mark ; the dull thung of the ene- 
my’s shot as it passed through a gun- 
boat’s side, the crash of wood-work, 
the whistle of heavy splinter* of wood 
or iron, the screams of the wounded, 
and the moans of the dying, mingled 
with the shouts of the combatants 
and the sharp decisive orders of the 
officers— all were “ fighting their 
beet 1 ” And it was a close hug indeed, 
for the advanced vessels were firing at 
150 yards’ range, and the maximum 
distance wsa only 800 yards. Every 
offlocr and man rejoiced in this fact ; 
for, forgetful of the enormous thickness 
of the parapets opposed to them, our 
gallant sailor* fancied that all was in 
favour of a race who had never been 


out of her original crew of forty. The 
Admiral, in spite of wounds and lose 
of blood, transferred his flag to the 
Opoasum, and the battle raged furi- 
ously on either hand. A little after 
three o’clock, the Admiral received s 
aeoond wound, a round-shot knocking 
a way some chainwork by which he 
was supported in a conspicuous po- 
sition, and the fall breaking several 
of his riba. The Opoasum had by 
this time become so disabled, that it 
was neoetwry to drop her outside the 
iron piles of the first barrier, where 
both she and the Plover received 
fresh crews from the reserve force, 
and again took their share in the 
fight 

There was now no false impression 
upon the mind of any one, as to the 
work they had in hand, or the novel 


eioelled in & stanch fight at close 
quarters. The Lee and Haughty 
were now suffering much ; the fire of 
the forts had been moet deadly, and 
was in every respect as accurate as 
ours. The Admiral, in his barce, al- 
though fainting from loot of blood, 
pulled to theae vends, to show the 
crews how cheerfully he shared the 
full dangers of theor position ; and 
they who advocate a British com- 
mander-in-chief being in the rear, in- 
stead of, as Nelson sad Collingwood 
ever placed themselves, in the van of 
battle, ought to have witnessed the 
effect of Hope’s heroic example upon 
the men under him that day ; even 
the wounded were more patient and 
enduring owing to such an example. 

By four o’clock the Lee had a hole 
knocked into her side below the bow- 


amount of resistance they had to over- gun, out of which a man oould have 
come. Retreat was di^raoe, and in crawled : both she and the Haughty 
all probability total destruction ; for had all their boats and topworks 
the bar would be impassable long be- knocked to pteoes, and many shot 
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bad p— ed through below the water- Minch out or Mongol*, men from the 
lime, owing to the plunging fire of the Amour, or, what is far more likely, 
forts : theu* crews were going down renegades, deserters, and convicts, 
ftist ; aad the space between toe first swept up from the frontier of Roa- 
and second barrier* was Mule better nan Siberia, fought admirably, asd 
than a slaughter-house from the most cleverly. We have every good- 
storm of the enemy’s missiles, which wil] towards the Mongolian Prinoe 
in front and on both flanks swept Sungoloain : we are quite ready to 
over it. The Admiral had fainted, allow that, though at the head of the 
and waa being taken to the rear for ultra-conservatism of China, and re- 
medical aid by his gallant secretary, presents tive of that formidable sec- 
Mr Ashby,* whon be recovered sum- tion who prefer fighting England 
riently to order the barge to conduct to submitting to her demands, he 
him to the most advanced vessel in yet may be a progressionist in the 
the line. That poet was now held by art of attack and defence. Neverthe* 
the Cormorant, Commander Wode- leas, it doe* startle us to find that, 
house ; for the Lee and Haughty had between July 1858 and June 185©, 
been obliged to retire for reinforce- Prinoe Sungolotin should have learnt 
ment ana support On board the to construct forte and block up a river 
Cormorant the flag of the Comman- upon the most approved principles 
der-in-Chief was hoisted ; and he, of European art ; that, for the fine 
though constantly faintiDg from lo*s time, the embrasures were so arraagod 
of blood, was laia iu his cot upon the as to concentrate a fire of guns upon 
deck to witness the battle, which still particular points ; that maauets, here- 
raged with unremitting ardour upon after to be described, improvements 
both tides, fresh gun? crews being upon those used at the great siege of 
brought up from the rear to replace Sebastopol, were fitted to every case- 
the killed and wounded on board the mated gun ; that guns in the bastions 
vessels. First excitement had been swept the fisee of the curtains ; that 
succeeded by cool determination, and the “ cheeks " and u soles ” of the era- 
the men fought deliberately, with set braeures were most scientifically con- 
teeth and compressed lips : there was tfructed with a view to direction of 
no flinching the fight there were no fire ; that reserve supplies of guns 
skulkers ; and had there been anr, and carriages bad been provided to 
there was no safety anywhere inside replace thoae dismounted or disabled 
the bar of the Peiho : Wood was up, by our fire ; and lastly, thst the re- 
am! all fought to win or fall : even inforcements were so cleverly mask- 
the poor little powder-boys did not ed, that our gunloata could only see 
drop their powder- boxes and try to that, as fast as they swept away a 
seek shelter, bat wept as they thought gun and crew in the fort with a 
of their mothers, or of their playmates well-directed Bhell, a fresh gun 
Dick or Bob who had just been killed and fresh men were soon found to 
beside them, and, with tears pooling have replaced them ; and we most 
down their powder- begrimed conn- distinctly express our Ann belief, that 
tenancee, rushed to and from the upon all these points the Chinese 
magaunes with nervous energy, received counsel and instruction, sub- 
M You never see’d any fighting lie sequent to the signing of the Treaty 
thisat Greenwich School, en, Bobby 1” of lien tain, from Russians;, whether 
remarked & kind-hearteu marine to a priests or officers matters little ; and 
boy who was crying, and still exert- that, during that fight of the 25th 
ing himself to the utmost. “ No 1 June, it waa evident to all who had 
Bombardier/’ said the lad , 14 but don’t ever fought Asiatics^ that no ordinary 
let them Chinamen thrash us I” tactician was behind those earth- 
Schoolboy pluck shone through the works. , , „ , 

novel horrors of a sea-fight. As the tide fell, so the fire of the 

The enemy, whoever they were, forts became more plunging and de- 

* The Flag- Ltautanant, DougU*, fought the Plover after the death of Lieutenant 
Rsson, and Mr Aihby acted not only during this day aa aecretary, flag-lien tenant 
and aignal midahiptmn, but, after the death of Lieutenant Clutterbuck, commanded 
the tender Coromandel for a day or two. 
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struct! re, whilst oor gunman, though 
quite clows, had to aim upward it 
Abe enemy. The experience of Sebas- 
topol ha* shown Out a horixontal 
fire will not dislodge a bra re oppo- 
nent from behind earthwork* : of 
ooorie it would be much Ism likely 
to do ao when the assailant* were bo 
low as to hare to fire in an oblique 
direction upward ; and inch waa the 
relativepoeition of the two antafon- 
lit* at Taku. The body of the fort* 
was eoon found to be invulnerable, 
and the embrasure* became the tar- 
get* of our gunboats. Tho#e on the 
cavalier* were mbjected to a ter- 
ribly accurate fire, yet, strange to say, 
the gun* at these point* were seldom 
silenoed for any length of time. The 
Cormorant’* bow-gun, on one occa- 
sion, in four successive shot*, fairly 
knocked over the three gun* in the 
face of the cavalier of the centre 
bastion — the whole squadron wit- 
nessed the fact, and saw the gun* 
and crew* shattered by the terrific 
effect of her solid 68-pounder* — yet in 
a quarter of an hour other gun* were 
there, and Bringing away as waspishly 
as ever. 

At 4.20 p.jc, the Admiral was 
obliged to yield to the entreaties of 
the medical men, and to the faint- 
ness arising from low of blood : he 
handed over the immediate command 
of the squadron to the second in 
seniority, Captain Shadwell, who. 
supported by Captain Willes and 
Captain Nicholas Yanrittart, carried 
on the battle. 

Of the individual acts of valour 
and devotion with whioh such a com- 
bat is replete, how many escape ob- 
servation !— whilst the mention of 
others often give* pain to tho modest 
men, to whom the writer would fain 
do honour. At any risk, however, 
we must narrate an anecdote or two, 
illustrative of the seal and devotion 
di spla yed in this glorious fight. 

When the Cormorant’s bow-gun 
did the good service of silencing, in 
four shots, the centre cavalier, the 
Admiral, lying on hi* oot, was »o 
•truck with the aocuracy of the aim 
that he immediately sent an aide-de- 
camp forward to obtain the name of 
the captain of the gun. The mes- 


senger found worthy Corporal Giles* 
at the foil extent of his trigger-line, 
th* gun loaded and run out; hi* 
whole mind was intent upon one 
object— hitting hi* enemy. “Has- 
sle right 1 ” wld the honest marine. 
“ Who fired those shot*!’ interposed 
the messenger ; “ ths Admiral wants 
to know." “ Well ! ” shouted the 
msn to hi* crew, adding, “ I did, Sir," 
(to the offioerl “Elevate!” “WWrs 
your name t 4 rejoined the messen- 
ger. “John Gilo*," said the marine 
leaning back, shutting one ere, and 
looking along the rights of the gun, 
his left hand going up mechanically 
to the salute — “ John Giles, oor- 
poraL Well ! ” (this to his crewV— 
“ Second company " (to the officer) — 
“Ready !— Woolwich division 1 — 
Fire I Sponge and load 1—1 beg your 
pardon, sir — No. 1276.” We need 
not add that the worthy oorporal 
was far more intent upon his work 
than mindful of the kind compliment 
hie Admiral was paying him, and 
his beet reward was the hurrah of 
his gun-mate* as they watched the 
shot plunge into the enemy's embra- 
sure. 

u Opossum ahoy 1 " hails a brother 
gunboat captain ; “ do you know 
your stern-frame is all on lire t" — 
for smoke and flame were playing 
round one end of the little craft, 
whilst from the other she was spite- 
fully firing upon the foe. u Bother 
the fire r was the rejoinder ; “ I am 
not going to knock off pitching into 
these blackguards for any burning 
stern-posts. No men to spare, old 
boy ! * 

“ Werry hard hit, rirl” remarks 
the boatswain of the Lee to her gsl- 
lantoommander ■ “the ship is making 
a deal of water, and won’t float muon 
longer ; the donkey - engines and 
pumps don’t deliver one bucket of 
water for ten ti oomes into her ! ” 
“Cannot do more than we are doing," 
replies the oommander — “ it is im- 
potable to get at the shot-holes from 
inside, and I will not order men to 
dive outside with shot- plug*, in this 
strong tide-way, and whilst I am 
compelled to keep the propeller re- 
volving.” 

“ There’s no other way to keep the 


We regret that we do not know the proper name of thii gallant marine. 
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•hip afloat, iir I" urged Hr Woods, 

* mod if you please, ro, Td Hke to go 
about that 'ere job myself" 

" As you volunteer, I'll not object. 
Woods,* said the commander — ^but 
remember it is almost desperate 
work ; you see how the tide is run- 
ning, and that I must keep screwing 
ahead to maintain station. You hare 
the chanoe of being drowned, and if 
caught by the screw, you are a dead 
man.” 

Well, girl" said Woods, looking 
as bashful as if seeing for some great 
fa tout — a I knows ail that, and as 
far as chanoee of death go, w hy, i t is 
‘much of a muchneea r everywhere 
just now ; and If you will keep an 
eye upon me, Til try what can be 
done/ 

Woods aooordingly brought up a 
bag of seaman’s clothes, tore it open, 
wrapped frocks and trousers round 
wooden shot-plugs, tied s rope’s-end 
round his waist, end dived under the 
bottom of the Leo to stop up the 
shot- holes. Again and again the 
gallant fellow went down, escaping 
from the stroke of the screw sa if by 
a miracle ; for he often came up 
astern at the full length of his line, 
having been swept there by the tide. 
Hi« exertions, however, were not 
•uooessfnl, although he stopped as 
many as twenty -eight shot-holes * 
and the noble little Lee was soon 
found to be in a sinking condition. 
The Kestrel, with colours dying, 
and still fighting under the gall ant 
Lieut. -Commander Be van, went down 
in her station at 3.40 p.if., and affairs 
began to look very serious ; yet the 
last thing thought of was defeat. 
One gunboat swings end on to a 
raking battery, and a shot imme- 
diately sweeps away all the men 
from one side of her bow-gun, as if 
a scythe had passed through them. 

M This is what they call a ratification, 
Billy I ain’t it 1 ” remarks the captain 
of the gira to one of the survivors ; 
and raising his right arm, red with 
the blood of his slaughtered com- 
rades, he cursed in ooarse but honest 
phrase the foBy and false humanity 
which in the previous year had al- 
lowed these mandarins to march off 
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almost unscathed, u whilst we Iras 
Brlooting brass-gras for the Toole- 
ries" (Tuileriee). Phirr l came along 
a bar-shot and a mats of woodwork 
and splinters knocked over and al- 
most buried a commander and "**«t*r 
of one of the gunboats. The remain- 
ing officer, a warrant-officer, rushes 
up and pulls them out from under 
the wreck. Though severely bruised, 
neither was, happily, killed. u AIL 
right, I hopes, Birr rubbing them 
down — M legs all sound, sir ! — ah 1 
von will get your wind directly — 
but you miitf keep moving, sir ; if 
you don’t, they’re sure to hS roc. I 
was just telling the chaps forward 
the same thing — shot never hits a 
lively man, sir! — and, dear me, don’t 
they work our bow-gun beautifully 
—that’s right, lads ! that’s right 1 * 
urged the enthusiastic gunner — 
u keep her going ! Lor I if old 
Hastings* could have seen that shot, 
Jim, he^d have given you nothing to 
do at the Admiraiiiy far all the rest 
of your bora days." 

Thus manfully went the fight ; 
explosions occurred now and then in 
the worlM, but nothing to indicate a 
destruction of any of the garrisons — 
the two black flags in the upper bat- 
tery still waved gently in the light air, 
ana no sign of surrender or distress 
appeared on the Chineae side, exoept 
that all the embrasures showed a 
severe punishment must have been 
inflicted upon the men working the 
guns within them , and there seemed to 
oe an inclination to oease firing upon 
the part of the enemy, or only to fire 
in a deliberate and desultory man- 
ner. Exhaustion was beginning to 
tell upon our men, just at the time 
that the shattered condition of their 
veesels called for most exertion. By 
six o’clock all probability of forcing 
the barriers with the flotilla was 
at an end. The Kestrel was sunk, 
and. the I&6 obliged to be run on 
the mud to prevent her going down 
in deep water ; many other ves- 
sels were filling owing to shot-holes 
—the Starling and Banterer aground 
—Plover disabled ; and if the Nim- 
rod or Cormorant, by any aoddent 
to their an chon or cables, fell across 


* A Ttrrj hrerr w p- i iEtadon to Adminl Sir Thomas Hastings, who inaaguraUd 

th* p « > p t mtoeflant lyaUm of naval gunnery. 
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the stream, the channel -would be 
blocked up, and all the squadron be 
lost The senior offioera aaw that 
nothing now remained but to with- 
draw. if it were possible, the squad- 
ron from the fight ; the difficulties, 
however, in the way of such a ma- 
noeuvre were almost insuperable. It 
wanted yet nearly two hour* before 
darkneas would set in — the passage 
over the bar could not be effected 
before dark, on account of high water 
not occurring until midnight — the 
night waa moonless — the probabili- 
ties great against the vessels being 
able to find their way in the dark, 
down so narrow and tortuous a chan- 
nel— and so long as the vessels re- 
mained within the bar, so long also 
must they be within raime of those 
hard-hitting long guns, of the effects 
of which they haahad that day such 
bitter experience. The reserve force 
of 600 fresh men had not yet been 
brought into action — they werq beg- 
ging to bo allowed to retrieve the 
trembling fortunes of the day ; even 
the crewi of the sinking gunboats 
only asked to be allowed to land 
and grapple with the foe, who skulk- 
ed behind his earthworks, whilst 
they (stripped to their trousers) had 
fought upon their exposed and open 
decks, There was yet another rea- 
son, which doubtless had its weight : 
out of the 1100 men and uffioers se- 
lected by the Admiral from his fleet 
to' carry ont the service which the 
representative of his Sovereign had 
called upon him to execute, only 2J5 
were killed and 93 wounded at 6.20 
P.K., alter four hours 1 close hard fight- 
ing. That loss was simply insuffi- 
cient to iustifr any officer in acknow- 
ledging himself thoroughly beaten, or 
in abandoning an enterprise. 

Uninterested spectators upon the 
bar may say. after the result, that 
they saw within ten minutes of the 
action being oocmaearoecL that the 
British would not succeed. It would 
hare bsea as evil day for Admiral 
James Hope and his captains, had 
■nob an idea entered their heads at 
eo early an hour. It is true, they 
felt that they had been inveigled 
into an ambush, but inasmuch as they 
went into it having taken every pre- 
caution against surprise, and pre- 
pared for battle, it remained alone 


for them to fight it out, and trust 
to their God for victory in a good 
cause. 

The gallant - hearted Yansittart 
urged one last bold stroke to re- 
trieve the honours of the day, and at 
any rate to save, if possible, the entire 
squadron from destruction. Captains 
Snadwefl knd Willes concurred in 
this view, though they well knew it 
was a neck-or-nothing attempt — in 
short, a forlorn hope, which might, if 
once fairly hand to hand with the 
enemy, drive him from his works, 
bat at any rate the attempt would 
divert the fire from the shattered flo- 
tilla, and allow night to close in, 
and afford them an opportunity of 
saving all the remdx from destruc- 
tion. And let any one weigh well 
what would have been the effect, 
throughout the seaports of China, 
to our oonntrymen and commerce, 
had those gallant officers loet all that 
squadron, as we believe they would 
have done in attempting a retreat at 
that juncture. The ingenious tactics 
of the enemy — Chinamen we will not 
call them — afforded just then an 
illusory ground for hope of a sueoeas- 
ful issue to an assault : they assumed 
the appearance of being silenced in 
many quarters, and only worked a 
gun here and there. An assault and 
escalade were at once ordered ; the 
Opossum went to the rear, and, aided 
by the generous sympathy of the 
American Flag -Officer Tate ah— who, 
in his steamer cue Toeywan. assisted 
very materially— the boats filled with 
the marines and small - arm men 
were brought up to the front 
At about seven o’clock, Captains 
Shadwell and Yansittart, Major 
Fisher, K.H, Colonel Lemon, BJ L, 
Commanders John Oommerell ana 
W. A. J. Heath, and Commaad— t 
Tricault of the Imperial any, headed 
this forlorn hope of seamen, sappers, 
aad marines, their inarch across the 
mud being directed upon the outer 
bastion of the Grand Fort, as it ap- 
peared to have suffered most from 
the fire of our vessel* The cheers 
of the excited crews of the gunboats, 
the revived fire of the flotilla, and the 
dash of the boats to the point of dis- 
embarkation, warned the enemy bat 
too well of the intended assault } and, 
to the astonishment of the assailants, 
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from ever? work, every gun, and covering-shots of thtir brethren in the 
every loophole, a terribly dettruofcive vessels. It vu a terribly magnificent 
fire opened upon our deroted men aa tight to tee that dark maai o? gallant 
they waded through the deep and men reeling under the ttorm of mb - 
tenadona mud In spite of shot, silet, yet, like a noble bark, again* 
grape, rifle-balls, gingall* and arrows, advene wind and tea, still advancing 
the party, six hundred strong, formed towards its destination. Officers ana 
a solid mast, and treated forward, men fell rapidly — Shad well, Vansit- 
whiltt dote orer their heads flew the tart, and Lemon were soon badly 



wounded, and many a man fell frier- they crowded pampota and emh ca- 
oualy injured in the deep wad, to tazea, and opened a withering flea of 
be quickly covered by the flowing musketry upoe. usm u. At Imrt, 
tide ; yet there was no lack of a bank covered with ruthet was 
leaders— no hesitation in the daunt- reached— Commerell, Heath, Fisher, 
lets survivors. It mutt be aoknow- and Parke, still headed the deroted 
lod g ed tbit the garrison showed band, and they dashed into the first 
neither want of skill or bravery ; for ditch, leaving, however, a very large 
in spite of the fire of the gunboats, proportion of killed and wounded 
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strewn along their path. The flo- 
tilla had now to oeaae firing npon 
the point of assault, last it should 
injure friends instead of foes. The 
excitement of the gun-crews mar be 
imagined, as they saw the night 
closing round them comrades wrapt 
in the Dlaie of the enemy’s fire, and 
they heard the exultant yells of the 
garrison, and marked the faint and 
desultory cheers, and ill-sustained 
reply of the assailants. It was with 
difficulty that they could In some 
cases be restrained from rushing to 
join the good or evil fortune of the 
fray ; five hoars’ fighting had made 
all indifferent to life. As one gun- 
boat went down, the crew modestly 
suggested to the commander, that at 
they could do no more good in her, 
it would be as well " to go over the 
mud and join our chaps on shore I” 
It is not fair to say such men can be 
beaten ; all had become imbned 
with the heroic spirit of their chief 
— the infection had even spread to 
the American boats’ crews. The 
calculating long-backed diplomatists 
of the United States, who had sent 
their Admiral and Envoy to reap the 
advantages for which Englishmen 
were fighting and dying, forgot that 
there were certain promptings of the 
heart which overriae all selfish con- 
siderations • and that, in short, as 
flag-officer Tatnall observed, u blood 
is thioker than water,” ay, than ink 
either. An American boat visited 
one of our vowels, and on wishing to 
leave her, the officers found allhis 
men had got out of the boat After 
some delay they were found looking 
very hot smoke - begrimed, and 
jfoJuith. “Halloa, airs,” said the 
omoer with assumed severity, “ don’t 
yon know we are neutrals T What 
nave you been dcdngl” “ Begs 
pardon,” said the gallant fellows, 
looking vow bashful ; “ they were 
very short-handed at the bow-gun, 
sir. and so we give’d them a help for 
fellowship sake ;* they had been 
hard at it for an hour. Gallant 
Americans I you and your admiral 
did more that day to bind England 
and the United States together, than 
all your lawyers and pettifogging 
politicians have ever done to part us. 

The issue of the assault was not 
long doubtful after crossing the first 
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or tidal ditch, and wading through 
its deep arad and some yards of per 
feet qusgmire ; beyond it, mother 
deep wet ditch was found, into which 
about two hundred men and officers 
recklessly dashed, wetting ammuni- 
tion and muskets ; only fifty of them, 
however, headed by Oommandere 
Commerell, Heath, and Tricault, 
reached the base of the works ; the 
reet, 150 in number, of the survivors 
in the advanced party, lined the 
edge of the wet (fitch. Every at- 
tempt to bring up scaling - ladder* 
resulted in the destruction of the 
party, and the garrison threw out 
light balls, by which they oould see 
to slay the unfortunate men outside 
the forts. The English were di- 
minishing rapidly ; there was no re- 
serve or supports available ; and at 
last, with deep reluctanoe, the leaders 
of this gallant band sent word to the 
senior officer afloat “ that they could, 
if he pleased, hold their position in 
the ditches until daylight ; but that 
it was impossible to storm without 
reinforcements.” The order was 
therefore given for a retreat ; and in 
the words of Admiral Hope, this dif- 
ficult operation in the face of a tri- 
umphant enemy was carried out with 
a deliberation and coolness equal to 
tbo gallantry with which the advance 
had been accomplished. The last 
men to leave the bloodstained banks 
of the Peiho, after having saved every 
wounded man that could be recover- 
ed, were the two gallant command- 
ers, Oommerell and Heath ; and the 
severity of the enemy’s fire npon this 
assaulting-porty is beet shown by the 
fact, that out of about six hundred 
men and officers, rixty-foar were 
killed, and two hundred and fifty-two 
were wounded. 

The management of the retreat 
devolved upon the able flag-captain, 
J. 0. Willei — a most trying and anxi- 
ous duty ; for the enemy opened a 
perfect feu-dc-joie from all sides, 
upon vessels and boats, and for a 
while threatened total destruction to 
the force. By 1.30 A.M. on the 26th 
the survivors of the forlorn - hope 
were embarked, and the prooeet of 
dropping out the gunboat* com- 
menced, with, however, but very par- 
tial suoceas. Hie scene was terribly 
grand ; the night was dark, the sc* 
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and land veiled is gloom, except shoulder tod rib* had been mrept 
where the fire-balls at the enemy and away by a round-shot, and daring 
the flash of his guns brought oat the the few boars prior to death ax- 
forts and shattered flotilla in striking preyed it an his opinion, that “ them 
relief ; the turbid stream, pent up in uhinamen hit hardiah," and had emit 
its channel by the wreck of sunken one anxiety— w whether the Admi- 
t esse Is and the Chinese barriers, raltr would pay his wife for the bss of 
chafed and whirled angrily past the his kit 1 ” But we need not we fed 
repulsed ships, besring on its boeom assured, dwell upon such traits to 
the wreck of the combat and the enlist the sympathy of our oountrr- 
oorpses of the dead. The moans of men on behalf of the man who fougni 
the wounded, the shouts of officers, so well, vet lost the day at Taka 
the frequent strokes of boats* oars, One fact struck every one — and 
alternated with the roar of can- it is a fact of which Admiral Hope 
non and the exultant yells of the may well be proud— that from tie 
victorious garrison. But there was lips of those shattered men and 
a still more thrilling sight — that on officers there arose no complaint 
the decks of the Coromandel, where of having been wantonly sacri- 
the gallant Admiral, and Captains flood or misled; and had it been 
8 had we 11, Yanaittart * and Colonel thought so, the anguish of the mo- 
Lemon, lay surrounded with their ment would assuredly have wrung it 
(lying and wounded followers. No- from their lips, ana yet have met 
thing that medical foresight oould with kindly pardon. On the contrary, 
provide to alleviate mortal suffering though all acknowledged themselvee 
was wanting ; yet their agonies were thoroughly beaten in the fight, yet 
terrible to contemplate. The deck every mouth mug with praises of the 
was lighted up with every available leader who had set them such an 
candle and lanthom, aided by which example ; and had Admiral Hope 
the surgical operations were being next day called for volunteers to re- 
carried on as rapidly as possible. A new the fight, desperate as such a 
pile of dead, covered with the flag measure ought have been deemed, 
for which they had fought so well, there was not one of the remnant of 
awaited decent interment on the his force that would not again have 
morrow. The medical officers, after cheerfully followed him. A repulse 
sharing in all the dangers and arising from the blunders of a leader 
labours of the day, now called to re- never meets such sympathy. Officers 
newed exertion on behalf of suffering and men knew all had been done as 
humanity, were to be seen exerting they themselves would have sug- 
themselves with a seal and solid- gested, had they been consulted. The 
tude as remarkable as the magnift- Admiral had exhibited foresight, 
cent bearing of the poor fellows who, audacity, and gallant perseveranoe. 
with shattered limbs, awaited their They were ready to follow such a 
turn for amputation : it was, indeed, man to the death. Had he turned 
a scene of epic grandeur ana so Lem- book without testing the foe, and 
niby. endeavouring to take the forts, every 

We could fill a volume with aneo- man’s tongue would have railed at 
dote* of calm enduranoe and hero- him, aod all England would have 
ism, which were almost childlike in stamped him an incompetent leader, 
their simplicity— of the poor fore- The survivors knew that they had 
topman who, mortally wounded, was been partially entrapped, and had had 
laid by his kind commander upon to fight far more than mere China- 
the sofa in his cabin, and as his life- men ; and if defeated, they oould 
blood ooaed away } modestly expressed point to their sinking vessels, to a 
his regret at w doing so much injury lose in killed and wounded of 434 
to such pretty cushions!" — of the officer* and men out of 1100 combat- 
old quartermaster, whose whole ants, and a*k their oountrymen if they 

* The gallan t Vuulttsrt d ied subsequently I we h JlTe to lamant the lose of 
soother officer, Commander Arinne Wodehouae, H.M.S. Cormorant, who reoently 
succumbed to • ferer, brought on by th« srpoeure end anxiety on that day. 
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had not d one their doty, Aeeamllr roster, Ojxmkwl tad Janos — and 
they had ; no men ooold have done six out of the eleven roaaeli which 
more. Nelson’* repulse at TcmerifTe went into action were thus tank ar 
waa not mime glorious or km bloody, disabled. The condition of the per- 
Yet be it remembered, and oar cheeks eonnH in tbe squadron equally well 
oofjbt to born with shame at the proved the stubbornness of the fight 
recital, that for thia moat gallant Lieut- Commanders TUaon and Clot- 
deed of arms, so replete with chival- terbuck ; Captain M'Kenna, 1st Roy- 
roua bravery and devotion to Great ala : Lieuts. Graves, Wolridge, and 
Britain, not a single honour or pro- Ingii* : Mr Herbert, midahipman — 
motion has been publicly awarded ; were killed in action. The Ad- 
and that act of cold neglect, and in- miral, Captain* 8b ad well and Van- 
deed indirect censure, baa been per- iittart, Colonel Lemon, R.M.. and 
petrated by those especially delo- the Rev. EL Hulemtt, chaplain, aa 
gated to watch over the Roval Navy well aa a aad list of subordinates,* 
of England, to keep alive it* spirit, were of the severely wounded : in 
and who are supposed to encourage abort, of the head* of the executive, 
the men and youth of thia nation to Captain Wille* (Flag-Captain! and 
enter on board her man-of-war. Major Fisher, R.E., were the only two 
Shame on ye 1 shame on ye ! not a not wounded ; and of the entire foroe, 
thousand medals, wrung from yon at which never had more than eleven 
a later day. can heal the wounded hundred men in action, the killed 
honour of the men thus myustly amounted to eighty-nine, and the 
treated. wounded to three hundred and forty- 

There was no rest for any dur- five in number, or a total low of four 
ing that sad night of the 33th June ; hundred and thirty-four. The French, 
and daylight still found the exhaust- out of their petty contingent, consist- 
ed officer* and men endeavouring mg of the offioers and crew of the 
to save the flotilla, and place the Duchayla, had four killed and ton 
wounded out of reach of the deadly wounded, amongst the latter the gal- 
flre of the forts. That wo were lant Commandant Tricault, who had 
thoroughly beaten back, there could stood throughout the day in the fore- 
be no question ; even the sturdy most of the fight 
seamen and marines, begrimed with 

powder, blood, and mud, nibbed Srituk force* actually engagtd. 
their heads, and owned it bad been 11 Veeeelu— 1100 Men. 

“a mortal thrashing;” yet shook 

their homy fists, and looked de- Lome*— of Vend*. 

fiance at the rasada, be they who- amt pwua*d. Much duuim 
ever they were, behind those invul- 3 4 8 

nerable parapet* of mud. The sun 

rote on a shattered squadron. The Lome * of Men and Officer*. 

mastheads of the Lee and Kestrel iniod. WooixWd. Barnrtn*. 
were alone visible; they had been 8» 844 660 

fought until they sank beneath their 

gallant crews. The Cormorant, in Directly it was light enough to 
an attempt to drop out, fell acroea work, Captain Wille* proceeded to 
channel, got aground, and had to be save as many of the abandoned vessels 
temporarily abandoned to save un- as possible, and to blow up or de- 
neoeasary loas Of life ; the Haughty stroy those that could not be saved, 
was sinking— the Plover and Star- Although the enemy made deliberate 
liug ashore under the batteries, and and telling practice at the men *o 
abandoned by the small surviving employed, the surviving officers and 
portion of their crews ; in short, the men snooeeded in recovering three of 
only v easels in safety at daylight the sunk and abandoned vessels, and 
were the Nimrod, Bauterer, For- those that could not be carried off, 

* Lieutenant Buckle, R.N - . ; Lieutenant G. Langley, RE. ; Captain Muter*, R. M. ; 
Lieutenant Crawford, R.U.4. ; Mr Bumiston, m a tte r*, £L N. j Means Smith, Po wlett, 
and Armytage, midahipewn ; Mr Ryan, gunner -were returned amongst the danger - 

nnilf vmnulMi 
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the Cormorant, Lee, end Plover, ware 
destroyed and rendered worthlMi to 
the enemy a* trophic* of their vio 
toiy. 

Apart from the fort* keeping up 
an excellent fire upon oar men, large 
working-parti e* covered the face of 
their works, and rapidly made good 
the damage done to the parapets, 
embrasures, and mantlets,* by our 
fire on the 25th ; and daring the 
next two or three successive nights 
the enemy kept a most vigilant look- 
out, and often lighted np the front 
of the batteries with fire-balls, in an- 
ticipation of another night-assault 
The mantlets alluded to were so 
striking an innovation in Chinese 
warfares and reminded many so pain- 
fully of the bitter siege of Sebasto- 
pol, that we must describe them, 
leaving others to conjecture how the 
glow - marching Chinamen should 
have suddenly learnt to apply them 
bo ingeniously and successfully to the 
forts of Taku. These mantlets would 
be quite worthy of imitation in our 
own fortifications, and the cleverness 
with which they were worked de- 
serves all praise. Had they been 
fitted to the upper port or embra- 
sure-sill, any accident to the lanyard 
would have caused them to fall down 
and block up the gun-port, so that 
they would have to be blown away 
to enable the gun to work ; but plac- 
ed as they were, by attaching the 
lanyards to the gun-carriage, as the 

f rieoe recoiled it closed its own mant- 
et, and if the lines were shot away, 
the mantlet merely fell down, and 
left the gun to fight in an ordinary 
embrasure. There was one more 
fact observed, which, evincing for- 
eign advice and instruction, we deem 
worthy of the notice of the Gov- 
ernment : we are assured by one 
who ■ hared in the honours of this 
bloody day, that he c&libred mo*t of 


the shot that struck and lodged on 
board his Teasel ; they were of a 
calibre generally used by Russi- 
ans, and these, by a strange co- 
incidence, we now find the Pekin 
Board of Ordnance to hare adopted. 
We- own that whatever be our opi- 
nions upon these ooincddenoea, those 
opinions do not create any alarm as 
to the issue of such foreign adrioe, 

S rovided that wo deal with China in 
iture with a full recognition of the 
fact Our only danger lies in fancy- 
ing we are dealing with the same 
people at Pekin that we have to do 
with elsewhere throughout China. 
The Russian will soon be able to 
say of Pekin, as he said of Warsaw, 
“ Nous y ftommes et youb n’y fites 
pas f let us recognise this probabi- 
lity, and deal with the question with- 
out blinking or evading its serious as- 
pect, Russia must expand ; she want* 
Eastern empire ; the laws of nature 
and of God call thoee northern horde* 
over which the Ctar rales, to march 
forward to the conquest of climes 
more blest than those whioh have 
been the cradle of the race. West- 
ern Europe, dear old son], put on her 
spectacles and flourished her mop in 
the face of the Muscovite when he 
looked towards Western Asia and 
Turkey. We aavod the Mohammedan, 
but we sacrificed the Budhist nations. 
Our possessions East of Hindostan. 
our Chinese commerce, which it would 
have taken ages to endanger by way of 
Persia and Thrkey, have become inse- 
cure ever since theRuBsian occupa- 
tion of the Amonr and Manchouna, 
an occupation only preliminary to 
the formation of a Russian eastern 
empire in Northern China and Jtpan, 
which will over- tower and over- 
shadow, with its military organisa- 
tion and brute force, the empire of 
Britain, baaed upon commerce, jus- 
tice, and forbearance. 


* They were of stout wood, covered externally with a wattling of retain, 10 m to 
be rifle- proof. The mantlet worked on hinges or roller* fitted to the outer and lower 
edge of the embrasures, and warn triced up or lowered down by means of lines 
leading upward through the parapet on each aide of the gun. When dosed up, the 
oasem&tea embrasure! were not easily dsteoted In the smoke of action, ana the 
gun was loaded and laid point blank before being run out. Directly all was ready, 
down wont the mantlet, out ran the gun, a shot was fired into the man of r resale, 
and u the gun recoiled the mantlet went up again with such expedition that our 
men required sharp eyes to detect which of the enemy’s embrasures was firing and 
ought next to be allmoed. 
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LOTI’S TOtJBTG DMAM— H0WAPAY1. 

• 

Oh tell me not that distant mm 
B oll wide between me and my brer ; 

For he, I'm sure, i* at hi* ease — 

And Tin in elover. 

And don’t tell me that foreign parts 
Will erer make me, dear, forget him ; 

Nor will he take to breaking hearts, 

Unless I let him. 

He writes to me by every post, 

And every post lake* back my answer; 

He writes of “ muffins, " sleighs, and frost — 
I of my danoer. 

So don’t tell me that I must mope, 

While he’» in Canada recruiting ; 

He’s neither Bishop, Saint, nor Pope, 

And fond of shooting 

I wish you’d write to him some day, 

How very badly I’m behaving, 

He’d send back word at once to say 
He thought yon raving. 

He likes my going to a ball, 

And talking German with Lord Rowan ; 

D'you think that, out at Montreal, 

He flirts with no one ? 

Ah 1 you don’t know him. I must own 
I’ve seen you flirt, my pretty cousin, 

But Willy soon would flirt you down, 

And several dozen. 

Don’t talk such sentimental stuff ; 

You preach as if I were a baby ; 

As Willy says, “ Pm not a muff. 

Nor he " a gaby." 

I know he’s very fond of me — 

I know I'm very foud of Willy; 

And as to doubts and jealousy, 

We’re not so silly. 

We both intend to have our fun, 

And then to marry one another; 

And, as the music is begun, 

Prty no more bother. 


H. D. W. 
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These i« something inexprwribly 
eheeringin the contact of an honest 
mind. We we all, at timee, depressed 
and saddened, by the spectacle of 
what aeemi the privileged diahoneaty 
of trade, politic*, and literature, 
which fill* oa with forebodings as to 
the future of our race ; and yet, after 
giving utterance to such gloomy fore- 
bodings, our faith in human integrity, 
and oar hope* for human program, 
are revived, whenever we have direct 
experience of one cheering exception. 
Enlightened by that one example, 
vre reflect that the worid must have 
salt enough to keep it at least from 
putrefying. We know as a matter 
of fact, that a man can be a tradesman, 
yet not be “ meek and much a liar ; 
that he can be a statesman, and yet 
care more for hia country than "his 
plaoe ; that he can be a critio, A and 
apeak the truth of friend or foe. If 
wo interrogate our experience, we 
find that even a landlady at a lodg- 
ing-house may havo a scrupulous 
conscience. Our world ia really not 
in the miserable plight we had, in 
our impatienoe, supposed. And this 
renewal of hope is strengthened when 
we compare our experience with that 
of our friends ; each has abundant 
examples of integrity to record, as a 
setrnff against the laxity which is, 
alas I also abundant. 

Something of this invigorating in- 
fluence we feel when we make the 
acquaintance of a French writer like 
ML Ernest Renan. French literature 
has brilliant qualities, and many 
charms ; far be it from as to gainsay 
these qualities, or to speak with 
wholesale disrespect of a literature 
whioh boasts so many noble minds ; 
but, without alluding to the pro- 
foundly vicious tendency of most of 
its light and popular works— most 
vicious when affecting a moral tone 
— we think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that, with rare exceptions, 
French literature displays intellec- 
tual adroitness and passionate rhe- 
toric, rather than sweet seriousness 
and depth of earnest feeling. It is 
brilliant: but there is more light than 
heat Those who hare real ooarrie- 
vol. imyi-so, nxxx 


tions are too apt to seek only the 
triumph of their cause, without re- 
gard to the means. The brain seems 
more active than the heart It is, 
and always has been, rare to ftad a 
man deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of Truth, merely as Truth ; 
still rarer to find a with that 
natural piety whioh inspires respect 
for the convictions of others, merely 
because they are the convictions of 
human souls, no matter how little 
they may agree with his own. This 

S uality of mind, in all countries rare, 
i peculiarly rare in France. There 
Bee ms to be something in the French 
mind essentially unfavourable to it, 
as, indoed, to all true liberty what- 
ever ; and that something we should 
call a passion for despotism and sys- 
tem. The readiness with whioh they 
submit to all regulations of authority, 
is only another aspect of that im- 
patient desire they have to regulate 
everything— to systematise Life, Art, 
Literature, and Science. Servility is 
only despotism in abeyance. 

We will not pursue this subject 
We have no desire to draw up an in- 
dictment against the French nation, 
or its literature ; the more so as we 
are aware of the injustice which 
inevitably mingles in such general 
charges. There are splendid excep- 
tions, even in France, to genend 
charges, even the most undeniable. 
M. Renan is an example and an ex- 
ception. Without being the most 
DOticeable of French writers, he is 
the last whose acquaintance we wel- 
oome, ss that of one who helps ua to 
s more charitable view of the French 
mind, vindicating the beauty and in- 
tegrity which muM exist among our 
neighbours. We are unacquainted 
with his previous writings, but the 
volume just issued, entitled Ettait de 
Monde ct de Critique, has given us 
such agreeable hours, that we hasten 
to introduce it to the notice of our 
readers. K fienan ii a man of vari- 
ous and solid erudition ; and oriental 
scholars speak of him with great re- 
spect. Iu this volume we have the 
weight, rather than the display, of a 
well-stored mind : the scholar is felt 
2 Y 
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rather than wen The Essays reveal 
a man of acini tire moral nature ; 
sweetly serious, tbit much in oar- 
neat, and not at all in a panion ; 
liberal, and pensive even to sadness. 
He writes with decision, and with 
finished grace. But the charm of 
the Essays is, so to speak, the breath 
of a senooi son 1 which oomea from 
them. Hi* opinion* will often seem 
paradoxes to the msjority of his 
countrymen ; and to our countrymen 
they will sometime* be far from ac- 
ceptable, But every one mast feel 
that these opinion* are the genuine 
product* of the writer’s mind. 

The contents of this volume arc 
various. There is, first, an essay on 
the French Liberal*, Apropos of M. 
de Sacy ; then appreciations of Vic- 
tor Cousin, Augustin Thierry, and 
de Lameuuaia ; these are followed 
by two articles on Italy and its Re- 
volutions, succeeded by brief but in- 
teresting notices of Procopius, Acs 
Stance* de Hariri, aq Arabian fic- 
tion. and the old French comedy, 
La Faroe de Patelin ; then oomes a 
review of CreuxePs Autobiography , 
and an article showing the trne po- 
sition of the Frcnoh Academy as a 
oentre of opposition; and the volume 
closes with two essays, typical enough 
of his general view* — one a protest 
against the Great Exhibition as ut- 
terly without poetry or elevation, 
the other a protest in favour of the 
Celtic poetiV As it is impossible 
we should follow him in his various 
course, we will pick out a few of 
the passage* which our pencil has 
marked for agreement or disagree- 
ment, and hold, as it were, a con- 
versation with him and the reader, 
glancing at this page, and dwelling 
upon that 

It is evident that M. Renan is 
very far from swelling the somewhat 
boastful chorus in praise of “our 
wondrous Mother-age.” It wean to 
bis eyes none of that halo which 
daoles so miny. Its triumphs of 
Industry are to him triumphs of In- 
dustry, nothing more ; and he regards 
them put as feeble compensations 
for the defeat* of nobler aspirations 
There is something of native melan- 
choly, he admits, in his pessimism ; 
but although heu tempted, at times, 
to enry those whose happier natures 


make them more satisfied with life, 
reflection renders him proud of his 
pessimism— “Bije le sentais s’amoJ- 
tir, le aibele restant le m&ne, je re- 
chereherais avidement quelle fibre 
s’est r&achdo en mon ooeur." There 
will perhaps be among our readers 
some of a eimilar disposition ; and 
it Is well at the outset to warn them 
that the writer of this article belongs 
to the more hopeful class. Without 
being optimists, we shall oppose the 
pessimism of M. Renan with that 
freedom which the reader, if a pes- 
simist, will assuredly use towards ua 
Not that we intend to deny that there 
is some truth in the accusations M, 
lien on brings. There is troth enough 
in them to make his complaints some- 
thing more than the outpouring of 
a melancholy mind, yet not enough 
to damp the ardour of more hope- 
ful minds. We admire the austere 
charms of Albrecht Dilrer’a grand 
figure of Melancholia ; but we arc 
not fascinated and suluugated by it, 
as M. Renan seems to be. He thinks 
the moral levity of our age is greatly 
owing to our life having become too 
easy and too gay : “ Et si l’iddal do 
bien 6tre materialiste que riivent 
quelques tefonnateurs venait b. se 
r&Iiser. fe monde, privd de Taiguil- 
lon do 1* aouffrancc, perdrait nn dee 
moyens qui ont le plus contribud h 
faire 1’homme un 6tre intelligent et 
moral." True enough ; but man, 
“bom to aorrow as the sparks fly 
upward^” is m little dangor of falling 
from his high estate by oreating a 
form of society, materialist or other, 
which will leave no place for suffer- 
ing. That oittrof we shall surely 
never lose. But if there be no real 
dangor of our degenerating because 
we shall become too happy, there are 
other danger* against winch M. Re- 
nan preeamgly warns us: and theae 
are the encroachments of Despotism 
and Materialism. 

The spectacle of his unhappy coun- 
try may well exoite his alarm ; and 
this the more keenly, because, while 
he oordially dete*t* and despise* the 
tyranny of the Empire, and the ser- 
vile bigotry of the parti pr%tre , he 
sees with fatal clearness that the 
Revolution of ’89, which he formerly 
believed to be the synonym of liberty, 
carried in it* bosom the poison which 
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naowrily deatroyi all liberty. He 
renounces '69. He protests against 
its riolenoe, its oode founded on a 
materialist oonoeption of property, 
its disdain of personal rights, its 
levelling tendency under the pretext 
of equality, and its disregard of libe- 
ral col tore. On the dreary flat which 
the levelling passion has made of 
France, he sees but one fortress 
standing erect — the fortress of intel- 
ligence : “ Lee gens d’esprit sont la 
vraie nobleese de notre hiatoire," 
The chivalry of France, at least since 
the time of the Valois, has been only 
distinguished by bravery, elegance, 
and frivolity. It wanted seriousness 
and morality. It forgot the esaential 
function of an aristocracy — the de- 
fence of its rights, which wore to a 
great extent the rights of the whole 
kingdom, against the king. From 
the seventeenth century, all the dh- 
ties of the nobility seemed resumed 
in one— to serve the king. It only 
understood its privileges as a mark 
of superiority over the bourgeoisie ■ 
its prerogative was a principle of 
contempt, not of true pride — a mo- 
tive of servility and impertinence 
rather than a duty to be performed. 
The only protectors France has hod 
have been the men of intelligence. 
They havo resisted, they have kept 
alive the sacred firo. Even to this 
day it is only in this class that Louis 
Napoleon finds formidable enemies. 

But although M. Renan looks to 
the aristocracy of intellect as the 
souroe of salvation for Franco, he is 
very far from sharing the opinions 
popular among that aristocracy. One 
fault of the Liberals has been, he 
Says, the pretension of doing with- 
out traditions, and of forming society 
solely on a basis of logic. He de- 
plores the loss of munimpsl institu- 
tions, and the provincial spirit of in- 
dependence ; he regards centralisa- 
tion as a despotism and a curse. 
“ L’erreur de l’6oole liberate est 
d'avoir trop cm qull eat facile de 
crier la liberie par la rfytexion, et de 
n’avoir pas vu qu’un eta blissemcn t 
n’est solide que qoand il a des racines 
historiquesr llie truth of this is 
becoming every year more evident 
We are a part of the Past, as the 
bloasom is of the root life is not a 
theorem which can be constructed ; 


society is an organism which must 
grow. The oco te liberate commits 
the same mW-aW as h« been so 
fatal to China : “ Je veux dire oette 
fsnsse opinion que la medicare so- 
ciety est oelle qui eat rationnellb- 
moQt^ orgmij^e poor son plus grand 
blem n It seems a paradox to say 
that Booiety should not be “organised 
for its good and yet a larger logic 
teaches ub that Just as organismi 
must grow, carrying with them the 
imperfections of hereditary tenden- 
cies, and cannot be constructed on 
“rational principles;” so also must 
society grow, developing itself from 
the past, good and evil together. 
M. Renan finely says, that the ecoie 
liberate, in its rationalising scheme 
“oubliu que le respect dee mdividus 
et des droits eiistanta est autant 
au-deasus du bonheur de tons qu’un 
int&rt't moral surpaabo un intfiriit 
puremont temporel" No one will 
dispute that many of the oristing 
rights are indefensible on a logical 
view of the social fabric ; but they 
are rights, and as rights ought to be 
aacred. Of the two political systems 
which divide the world, M. Renan 
says, France has preferred the ono 
which is baaed on abstract right to 
the one which is based on established 
right ; bccauso France is the “ coun- 
try of logic and generous ideas." 
Who would reproach her, since it ia 
owing to this glorious fault that she 
achieved the splendour of her history 
and the sympathy of the world 1 Yet 
the nation which, in perfect sincerity, 
deaired to achieve the liberty of the 
human race, was unable to found 
her own. Serfs purchasing their 
freedom penny by penny, anil after 
oenturies of effort becoming not the 
equals of their masters, bat able to 
exist in their presence, have in 
modern times become more perfectly 
free than tho nation which even 
during the middle ages proclaimed 
the rights of man. Liberty bought 
or conquered bit by bit, has been 
more durable than liberty decreed. 
“ En croyant fonder le droit abstrait, 
on fondait la servitude : tandii quo lea 
hur ts barons d’Angleterre, fort pen 
g^n6reux, fort pen Sclaitea, mais in- 
Suitable* quand il s’sgisaait de leur* 
privileges, ont en les defendant fond 4 
k vraie Ubcrte." 
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M. Benin selects the one of pub- 
lic instruction u one beat fitted to 
show the evils of the principle* 
adopted by the icoU ItbkraU, Eng- 
lino, Germany, and old France had 
pro rided for education bv rich cor- 
porations almost independent of the 
State. France has now, according to 
her wont, endeavoured to solve the 
difficult problem “par F administra- 
tion.” Every year each town of 
Fraooe receive* from the bureau in 
the Rue de Grenelle, men of whom 
it knows nothing, and who are com- 
missioned to educate children aooord- 
ing to certain rule* adopted in the 
Kue de Grenelle. Every school 
must have a library of fifteen hun- 
dred volumes ; every school most 
contain the tame works ; no work 
can be used there without the autho- 
risation of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. This “creation" has been im- 
mensely applauded; it ha* numerous 
admirers in our own country; and 
that it would be the beat possible 
mode of educating a nation, if the 
Ministers of Public Instruction were 
always the wisest and the best of 
men, no ono will dispute. Unluckily 
the hypothesis that the adminis- 
trative power will always be in tho 
hands of the wisest anu beat is ono 
which will find few adherents. And 
if the Minister should happen to be 
bigoted. narrow-minded, servile, and 
opposed to the free culture and de- 
velopment of mankind, this system 
of public instruction will be one to 
raise a nation of slaves and bigots. 

But we must not be aeduoed into 
political questions. We have indi- 
cated M. Kenan’s point of view, in 
which the majority of our readers 
will probably agree. It is more ques- 
tionable whether they will equally 
agree with him in hi* protest against 
Industrialism, which, in common 
with many other write™, he stigma- 
tise* as Materialism. And first we 
would suggest that Materialism is a 
word which has been too much used 
and abused ; indeed, serious men 
will do well in future to avoid alto- 
gether a term which is so equivocal, 
and carries with it such degrading 
oonnotation*. There Ls an order of 
conceptions which relates to material 
things, and another order of concep- 
tions which relates to things spiritual 


—the intellectual and moral senti- 
ments. We are not aware that any 
one disputes the distinction ; and if 
there is any one so absurd as to 
maintain that intelligence and moral- 
ity are to be estimated by the de- 
grees of perfection attained in Cot- 
ton and Machinery, this materialism, 
however ridiculous, would not be- 
worse than a spiritualism which en- 
deavoured to manufacture cotton or 
construct railways on transcendental 
principles. There are mind* indiffer- 
ent to the glories of ait and litera- 
ture and passionately alive to the 
glories of industry. There are other 
minds indifferent to industry, and 
devoted to art There may be, and 
indeed, in the present condition of 
Europe, there must be, more of the 
first than of the second ; and from 
time to time an energetic protest in 
favour of the claims of the minority 
may be called for. But unless the 
admirers of industry are *s indiffer- 
ent to religion, morality, and scienoe 
as they are to art and to philosophy, 
it is an abuse of language to call them 
materialists. The word materialism 
connotes a denial of things spiritual, 
A manufacturer may admit that he 
thinks material progress more bene- 
ficial than progress in art or philo- 
sophy; but even he would assert 
that unless the material benefit was 
followed by a corresponding moral 
benefit, it would scarcely be worth 
striving for. 

Having premised thus much, let 
us hear M. Kenan’s oomplainta. He 
admits that at no previous period in 
the history of the world has there 
been such a clear-sighted theory of 
the universe and of humanity ; that 
there is, in some thousands of our 
contemporaries, more penetration, 
insight, real philosophy, and moral 
delicacy than in all the previous cen- 
turies together ; but this rich cul- 
ture is almost without influence. A 
groas materialism, which only esti- 
mates things according to their im- 
mediate utility, tends more and more 
to assume the direction of the world, 
and to cast into the shade all that 
only serves to content the taato for 
the beautiful, or pure curiosity. Do- 
mestic cares, with which society for- 
merly occupied itself but little, have 
become our great affaire ; and tho 
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maaoalinri pursuit* o l our forefather* 
ham given place to humbler effort*. 
Adopt what religion or philosophy 
too will, he continue*, man U here 
below for an ideal, transcendental 
end, something saperior to mere en- 
joyment and material interests. Bat 
doe* material progress contribute to 
bring us nearer to such an end? Has 
the world, since thia transformation, 
become on the whole more intelli- 
gent, more honest, more anxious 
about liberty, more sensitive to what 
is noble and beautiful ? That is the 
whole question. 

Truly, that is the question ; and 
while every one will agree with 
him that material progress can never 
be considered a compensation for 
moral decadence, the whole force of 
his philipp io against our age rests 
on the assumption that there is this 
moral decadenoe. We may be per- 
mitted to doubt the truth of this as- 
sumption. Like Mr Carlyle, and 
some other writers, M. Henan takes 
for granted that our superiority in 
industrial skill has been purchased 
by an inferiority in other directions. 
But we cannot think that a dispas- 
sionate survey qf the condition of 
England — the first of industrial na- 
tions — detects an inferiority in intelli- 
gence, morality, love of liberty, or 
appreciation of noble life, as compar- 
ed with previous centuries. There 
may be a tendency in some quarters 
to over-estimate the value of material 
progress We think there is this 
tendency, and that it is vicious ; but 
we have no fears that the nobler 
fibres of our life will cease to move 
us, or oease energetically to protest 
agmnst such over-valuation. Look at 
industrial England, and ask whether 
the great ideas of Religion, Morality, 
Liberty, and Science, are banished, 
from the minds of active men. M. 
Renan thinks that industry is good 
and honourable, but not noble. 
u L’utile n’ennoblit pas : oela seal 
ennoblit qui suppose dans lhomme 
une valeur intellectuelle et morale.” 
Perhaps so • but doe* useful labour 
exclude noble life f That is the ques- 
tion. He oo naiders that virtue, 
“ genius, science, when disinterested 
arid pursued with pmely speculative 
aims, piety, and military greatness (!) 
ennoble life.” But who mil seriously 


aver that these are inswupstTble with 
industrial progress? It was a fa- 
vourite topic with certain writers, 
that England had beoome enervated 
by a long peace, until the sudden il- 
lumination of Alma^ Tpkflrmtnn and 
Bsladava revealed the folly of such 
declamation. And it ha« long been 
a stereotyped paragraph in French 
literature, that the English care only 
for “ le comfortable" interest them- 
selves “ am petite* chose* bien plntdt 
qu 'aui grandea id6es et aux grande* 
passions” But is it the fact 1 Are 
we insensible to great ideas and great 

a 'onfl? Do we prefer oomfort to 
om ; do we neglect Religion, 
Morality, and Philosophy, for our 
mess of pottage 1 If we are not an 
artistic race, arc wo therefore mate- 
rialist 1 If the English do not inte- 
rest themselves in certain “ great 
ideas," which to the French and Ger- 
man mind seem of pre-eminent im- 

E ortanoe, it is because the English, 
y temperament, no less than by edu- 
cation, see reason to question the 
valne and the truth of these ideas ; 
not because industrial activity has 
made them forget the nobler aims of 
life. The Englishman is as deeply 
interested in religions and philoso- 
phical questions as the Frenchman or 
the German ; but he has little faith 
in the representative abstractions and 
the metaphysical methods which oc- 
cupy his neighbours. We are re- 
roached withoeing a nation of shop- 
eepers ; the truth simply being that, 
oi shopkeepers, we surpass other na- 
tions ; and this superiority in industry 
is only one of the many evidences of 
our national power. Are we inferior 
as tailors, soldiers, thinkers, and wri- 
ters ? Is there a richer, nobler litera- 
ture than our own 1 Are our men of 
science unworthy of a place beside 
their Continental rivals? Are qgr 
po$ta— in Bpite of our alleged un*-|j 
poetical character— inferior to those h 
of France and Germany I WcJj^ye f 
fnever beep great in music, painting, 
i of 'sculpture ; but he is a txdd man 
who will assert that^ in other direc- 
tion*, this shopkeeping, comfort-lov- 
ing, cleanly, prosaic England is infe- 
rior to any nation. In every de- 
partment of Intellect we have been 
eminent. In the difficult art of 
*elf - government, uniting a deep 
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respect for l*w and order with a 
passionate love of freedom, we are 
pre-eminent Inhone*ty and ordinary 
morality, far as we are from perfec- 
tion, it has never been doubted that 
we have no superior*. 

Thru, then, ft appear* that the na- 
tion which of all other* ha* earned 
the character of being an industrial 
nation, doe* not mamfeat that sub- 
jection of the higher to the lower, of 
the noble to the useful, of the free to 
the servile, which the arraigners of 
industrial progress declare to be in- 
e vi table. If it were d evoutly believed 
that industry was “ our being’s end 
and aim,” and if this belief could re- 

S late life, the result would be wbnt 
. Renan asserts it actually is. But, 
unhappily for this argument, no one 
does nola rach a belief ; and. if it 
were belioved, the ineradicable in- 
stincts of our nature would rise as 
insurgents against it, and prevent the 
belief becoming a practical guide. So 
long as men have intellects, they will 
delight in great ideas ; so long as 
they have sensibilities and sympa- 
thies, they will be moved by what is 
beautiful and good. The progress of 
industry Tannot eradicate these. But 
while material progross cannot stifle 
moral life ; it may, and many believe 
must, assist its development, hv re- 
leasing man from much of his subjec- 
tion to external necessities. If the 
labour which is done by sweat of the 
brow through sixteen nours of every 
day, can be done by a macliine in 
three hours, the labourer has strength 
and leisure set free— some of which 
nmy be given to the culture of his 
soul. That this is no chimerical hope, 
is proved by the fact that, in the pre- 
sent day, thero are thousands of arti- 
sans, who, even out of their toilsome 
lives, find leisure and desirefor intense 
intellectual and moral activity. No 
one will differ from M. Renan when 
he says that a fine thought, a noble 
sentiment, or an act of virtue, better 
constitutes man the king of creation, 
than the power of, in one instant, 
making known at the end of the earth 
his wishes or commands. But we 
cannot follow him when he says that 
while poetry exists only in the senti- 
ments, the tendency of our epoch is 
to destroy poetry, by placing every- 
where material instead of moral 


agency. The moat insignificant ob- 
ject, the vulganwt tissue, became 
almost a human thing, when hun- 
dred* of human being* had breathed, 
felt, perhap* suffered between each 
throw of the shuttle, mingling their 
thoughts, their talk, and their song* 
with the work. Now an iron ma- 
chine, without a soul, without beauty, 
has replaced all that. “ Lea anriennes 
machines, merreilleusement appro- 
p rites h l’homme, dtaient amvdes 
avec le temps fc une veritable unite 
organiqueet a unc parfaiteharmoDie; 
mais la machine mod erne, angulouse, 
aans grace ni proportion, est condam- 
nte k no jamais devenir un membre de 
l’homme. Elle humilie et abratit 
oelui qni la serf, an lieu d’etre pour 
Ini, comme l’outil d’antrefois, un auxi- 
liare et un ami" This is what may be 
called the sentimental view of the 
question. Without denying the charm 
of poetical association which the Bpio- 
ning-wheel has for ns, because it is a 
thing of the past, there is no evi- 
dence that poetry vanishes with the 
Bpinning- wheel Do the weavers 
nowadays refrain from mingling their 
thoughts and sorrows, their hopes 
and joys, with their daily toil ? And 
does not the poorest housewife find 
herself released from the toil of the 
wheel, because a machine is doing the 
work for her, and doing it better I 
We must not let the ardour of 
argument cany us too far in our de- 
sire to vindicate the character of our 
national tendency. It is bn t too true 
that the inauguration of the indus- 
trial era brings with it much that is 
deplorable. W e lose much in passing 
from onr old and consecrated condi- 
tions. But is there not compensation 
for the loss ? No one remember* the 
old days of coach-travelling without 
a sigh ; but does he not, on the whole, 
refer the railway 1 Much has gone, 
at more is gained. The spectacle of 
our manufacturing towns, and indeed 
of almost all classes of society just 
now, has often a depressing effect, 
which it requires much hopefulness 
or philosophy to rectify. Life has 
ocrtainlv become more of a struggle. 
And although struggles call out the 
energies and abilities of men, they 
also call out the selfishness ana 
vanities of men. As in all struggles, 
the weak go to the wall, and the 
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■trong ire, for the most part, too 
heated to be oompassionate. CkpdUl 
is at present a hard taskmaster, Hie 
rentleea desire to get rioh rapidly, 
thwart* the very objects of wealth, 
which are leisure ana emoyment To 
be rioher than our neighbour*, rather 
than to be better, or wieer. or hap- 
pier, can never be a healthy ambi- 
tion. Unhappily it is too much the 
ambition of our day. A passion for 
“getting on in life" has taken the 

E lace of the desire for living happily. 

I we cannot rise above our condi- 
tion, we endeavour at least to teem to 
do so. By imitating some of the ex- 
ternal* of wealth, we try to cheat 
others into the belief that we are 
richer than we are ; and all in vain : 
no one is deceived In vain doe* the 
servant -girl, or shopkeeper’s wife, 
dress in silk* or muslins which a 
dneheea formerly would have been 
glad to wear; in vain are the new- 
est Parisian fashions rapidly imitated 
by the struggling classes; the servant 
is known to be a servant, and not a 
ducheBa: and the servant knows that 
the shopkeeper’s wife i* not a duchea*. 
If a professional man succeed in per- 
suading his friend*, by hi* dinner* 
and (ruin de matron, that he i* “ get- 
ting on " better than is actually the 
case, the success is but small, and the 

E rice paid for it in toil and anxiety is 
eavy. But these and other mis- 
take* will, let U3 hope, vanish before 
long; and the deeper evil* of exces- 
sive competition will find a cure in a 
wiser and more humane conception 
of the purposes of life. 

As a protest against an over-valua- 
tion of the benefit* of industry, and 
as an eloquent reminder that there are 
other objects about which human 
beingB and nation* have to concern 
themselves, we accept ML Renan’* 
essay on the Poetry of the Great 
Exhibition. He see* with something 
like Badness, that for the first time 
Europe convened it* multitude* to- 
gether without proposing to them an 
ideal aim, “ Twice ha* Europe sent its 
envoy* to witnew an exhibition of 
merchandise, and to compare manu- 
factures • and returning from this 
novel pilgrimage, no one ha* com- 
plained that something was missing ” 
He then undertakes to show that, in 
the previous history of the world, 


the epochs which were great in art, 
were epochs in whioh the u comfort- 
able" was unknown. Comfort ex- 
clude* beauty. An Engtfah jng Is 
certainly more adapted to it* purpose 
than a Greek rase ; but the Greek 
vaar i* a work of art, the Enghwh jng 
will never be more than an nteueiL 
What then? If the utensil be in- 
tended for art, it is a failure ; but if 
intended for use, it is a success. The 
only conclusion we can draw is, that 
art, appealing to other feelings than 
those appealed to by manufacture*, 
should never enter into competition 
with use. It won Id be doubt lea* a 
painful thought, if probable, that art 
should ever oe bani*hod from life, 
aud poetry give plaoe to industrial 
energy; but while man continue* to 
have an emotive, Benaitive, aspiring 
soul, there is little fear le*t poetry 
should die out Art driven from 
Vase* by the stern neoesaitieeof life, 
will fiml some other mode of express- 
ing itself. 

M.. Renan love* the past, and lin- 
gers foodly over ovory vestige whioh 
remain b of the life that once waa 
vigorous on earth. Our reader* will 

probably Bhare thi* feeling, thi* na- 
tural piety which link* the present 
generations with tho past “ Poetry 
and morality,” he nays, “aro two 
different things ; but they both pre- 
suppose that man is not the creature 
of a day, without tics which unite 
hrm to the infinite which precedes, 
and without responsibilities to the 
infinite which auccced» him. I oon- 
fea* it would be impossible for me to 
reside^ or even to travel with plea- 
sure, in a country where there wero 
neither archive* nor antiquities. 
That which gives interest and beauty 
to things, ifl the trace of man having 
passed there, loved thcro, suffered 
there." It seems to us, however, 
that M. Renan, like many other*, in 
vindicating the claims of the paet, 
forget* that the p*stitself was once a 
present ; and if piety toward* the 
generations that nave been check* 
the too ready sooro or indifferenoe 
which is sometime* felt and expressed 
for the days of old, the same piety 
towards the generation* that are, 
and are to be, should check the ten- 
dency to flout and acorn our own age. 
Not that M. Renan Is a narrow- 
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minded worshipper of the p**t “Do 
not let us too generously accord to 
the past," he say*, “a moral force 
▼hi on has always been the appanage 
of but a few. Virtue dhalTpAh** or 

X enta according aa the impereep- 
aristocracy in which human 
nobleness reaid oa, finds or does not 
find an atmosphere in which to 
breathe and propagate.” And this 
atmosphere, he trunk*, ia vitiated by 
industrial development. A fatal law 
of modem society ooudemn* more 
and more the life of him who can- 
not produce what haa a money value. 
The ideal of *uoh a *tate ia one in 
whioh every man ihould be a pro- 
ducer. “ But who does not aee that 
inch a state, if it were ever consti- 
tuted (which T do not believe pos- 
sible), would render oor planet unin- 
habitable for those whose duty pre- 
cisely is that they should not sacrifice 
their internal liberty for a material 
advantage.” As he disbelieves in 
the impossibility of such a condition 
of thing*, why sound the alarm ? He 
might reply, that although the ex- 
treme case is impossible, it serves to 
show what is the tendency of an order 
of things which, if unchecked, would 
lead to such result*. And here we 
may remark on a very common fallacy, 
which vitiates the reasonings of all 
clime* of men on almost every sub- 
ject. There is no line of argument 
more common than that which con- 
sists in putting what is called “an 
extreme case,” and from that conclud- 
ing as to the value of any intermediate 
position. To show that alcohol and 
tobacco are poisonous, when drank 
diluted in wine or spirits, and when 
smoked in pipe or cigar, experiments 
are cited in which concentrated alco- 
hol. and the oil of tobaoco, act a* 
violent poisons. What is true of a 
large dose must, say the*e philoso- 
phers, be true in a minor degree of a 
small dose. It is all a question of 
degree. The difference between an 
arctic winter and a tropical summer 
is likewise only a difference of degree. 
The fall of a particle of brick-dust, and 
the fall of a brick-bat on your bead, are 
differences of degree. There is, never- 
theless, something more in the effect. 
No one think* of bl*mmg another 
whom he sees approaching a fire to 
▼arm himself, although the tendency 


of an approach to a fire is toward* 
hi* being burnt to a cinder. “Do 
not go near that fire, however pleas- 
ant the warmth may he, because if 
you go too near you will be scorched.” 
“ Bat I have no intention of going 
too near” “ Very true ; I am only 
putting an extreme case, showing 
what The inevitable result of ap- 
proaching a fire will be.* Thiatouno* 
very absurd, yet it is an exact parallel 
to arguments daily used. The ex- 
treme case is put as a logical de- 
velopment of certain conditions. But 
the logic halt*, because those who 
put the extreme case omit the other 
Wf of the conditions ; they take 
into consideration oidy the line of 
direction and the properties of fire, 
without also considering the changes 
of sensation which take place in the 
man as he approaches the fire. The 
very motive which brings a man near 
a fire — namely, his uneasy sensations 
—checks his farther approach when 
the fire begins to scorch him. In like 
maimer, the very motives which 
make men adopt certain modes of 
action will, on the whole, prevent 
their carrying those actions to the 
extreme, which would be injurious. 

Let us apply this to the case put 
by M. Renan. Let ui grant that the 
industrial element, if once it were 
supreme and universal, would banish 
from society all poetry, all liberty. 
Inasmuch aa he admits that such an 
extreme case can never occur, he 
most believe Lhat human being* have 
other feelings beside* those appealed 
to by industrial succea* ; and these 
feelings will not only demand their 
•atisfaction, but warn ns against a 
too precipitate, industrial movement. 
His own eloquent protest should have 
furnished him with proof of this 
resistance of the poetical instinct 
“ Feres vous de l’artiste on industriel 
produisant deastatnea ou de* tableaux 
d’aprhsla oommande exprease ou sup- 
pose de l’achoteur T Mais n’est-ce 
pas supprimer du mbne coup le grand 
art ? " This is one of those question* 
whioh require perfect explicitne«s in 
language, before they can be ex- 
plicitly answered. It ia quite clear 
that no good art can be produced 
11 to order.” Unlose it be born and 
matured in the artist's own mind. It 
will be manufacture, not art — a rifoc- 
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immto of existing materials, not a 
vision of what is new. The pur- 
chaser of a picture, or a statue, may 
reasonably say, M I want a picture of 
a certain size, and in a oertain style ; 
can you paint me suchl” If the 
artist can do so, he probably will ; if 
not, the purchaser goes elsewhere ; 
but wherever he finds the artist ready 
to meet his wishes, he can only stipu- 
late for price, sire, and style : he can- 
not interfere with the artist’s origin- 
ating'. The love and vision out of 
which a work of art will issue, can- 
not be commanded — cannot even be 
willed by the artist himself. Thus, 
whether the artist find a purchaser 
for what has issued out of this love 
and vision, or whether no one but 
himself will ever prise it, the money, 
or no money, which may reward his 
labours, ia a subsequent, and, as re- 
spects art, indifferent matter. The 
creation of art is not industrialism. 
The disposal of a work of art is. All 
the gold of California would be in- 
sufficient to buy a single poem, or a 
single picture, unless the poet and 
the painter had seen and suffered 
what their art expressed. Ail that 
industrialism can do to favour art, 
is by stimulating the artist to labour 
more ; and all tnat it can do to de- 
teriorate art, is by seducing the 
artist to become a rapid manufac- 
turer. 

Grant that art caDnot be pro- 
duced “to order,” that the artist 
moat first be an artist, and create 


■kraal and mercantile labour, but 
not the labour of science or art ; 
“ L’lndustrie rend k la sod ddm- 
mensee service*, mala de* aervioea 

3 ui, ayrfes tout, se payent pax de 
argent A ohaonn u rdoom pence : 
aui utiles selon la terre, la richesae, 
le bonheur dans le sens terreatre, 
toutea les benedictions de la terre ; 
an g^nie, h la vertu, la gloire, la no- 
blesse, la paavretis So true is this, 
he says, that the only “ industrial* 
ui aient vraiment fbred le* portca 
u temple de la gloire sont cenx qui 
ont 616 persecutes ou m6connuea. II 
eet souveminement inique que Jacqu- 
art n’ait pas dto riche, et paxce- 
u’il a vocu pauvre, la gloire lui k 
td justement ddcernhi , . > ’ Yet history 
has another story to tell Stephen- 
son whh not poor ; Watt waa not 
poor. Shakespeare, Goethe, Michael 
Angelo, Raffael, and Rubens managed 
to secure their share of the good 
things of this life, without missing 
the reward of glory. In fact, as we 
before hinted, the artist produces his 
work because he is an artist ; whether 
or not that work will be rewarded in 
hard cash and present renown, de- 

S ends upon a variety of conditions ; 

ut paiu and applauded, or unpaid 
and neglected, no will work on, if 
the noble impulse lives within him. 

On the whole, therefore, we can- 
not agree in the somewhat gloomy 
view which M. Renan takes of our 
e and its industrial tendencies, 
e can understand how hi* medi- 


beoeuse the faculties within him im- 
periously demand exercise, and the 
question of whether he shall be paid 
in money, becomes quite subsidiary. 
A brave strong man, beholding an- 
other struggling with flames or the 
waves, mines to the rescue, because 
he is prompted by sympathy, not 
because the grateful man will per- 
haps reward that assistance in money. 
No sum of money will tempt the 
ooward, or the unfeeling man. And 
if the consciousness that a large re- 
ward will follow, does mingle with 
the motives which urge a man to the 
rescue of his fellow— if it act ss a 
stimulus, this is surely not a matter 
for regret Yet M_ Renan is ap- 
parently of those who would regret 
it He seems to believe that the 
fact of an artist being paid tends to 
degrade art He would pay profta- 


tative pensivo spirit may be de- 
pressed by the spectacle of much 
that it contemplates, especially in 
France. We can sympathise with 
his protest against the political and 
moral lassitude, which would abdi- 
cate the nobler strivings in favour of 
a servile contentedness with some 
material advantages. We can even 
understand that such a voice of warn- 
ing may not be without its effect. 
But our more hopeful minds refuse 
to accept liis sombre descriptions. 
Sharing his repugnance at the idea 
of an industrial supremacy which 
would paralyse moral and intellec- 
tual vigour, we do not believe inch 
a supremacy to be probable, we do 
not believe Europe likely to forego 
its birthright for the mesa of pot- 

Rcnan is a great advocate for 
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Liberty, whioh mean* individual free- 
dom ; and. being a wiae man, ha hM 
a profound distrust of that chimeri- 
cal equality whioh nature has em- 
phatically declared can never be. 
Individual energy, and individual 
character, are the bom enemies of 
that mediocrity which aima at uni- 
formity. So impressed ia he with 
the value of individuality, that, 
although a Frenchman, and a dis- 
tinguished writer, he actually pro- 
tects against the mpremocy of the 
French classics j and thia not in the 
spirit of opposition which in 1830 
founded the noisy EcoU Romantiquc , 
but in the spirit of catholic apprecia- 
tion which an Englishman or Ger- 
man might display. “On ne pent 
refuser au dix-eeptifcme sihcle le don 
special qni fait lea litterateurs ckm- 
iqiutSy je veni dire une certaine com- 
binaison de perfection dans la forme 
ct de mesnre (j’allaia dire de medio- 
crity dans la pensee, grace h laqaelle 
une littorature deviont l’omement de 
touted les mdmoire* et 1’apauage des 
dcoles ; mais les limitoe qui oonvien- 
nent nux dcoles ne doivent pas 6trc 
imposes A l’esprit humaiiL" He is 
willing to admit the admirable qua- 
lities of style which distinguish these 
classics, and thinks that in all times 
they must be enjoyed by men of 
taste ; but he doubts whother men 
can continue to liavo recourse to 
them for consolation, enlightenment, 
encouragement. Wo have outgrown 
the intellectual condition of the age 
which produced that literatnre ; our 
horizon is widened, our insight deep- 
ened ; our wants are altered, and oar 
knowledge is more exact “ H cat 
diflicrile quo la favour du public qui 
lit, non par acquit do conscience, 
mais par besom intime, s'attachc in- 
ddfiuimeut k de* livrea oh il y a peu. 
de chose* h apprendro sur les prob- 
lfcmea qui nous prdoccupent, oil uotro 
sentiment moral et rehgieux est frd- 
quemment blewd.” This will seem 
very daring to the majority of French- 
men. The idea of their “grands dcri- 
vaius ” no longer being held as the 
models of perfect literature, which 
modems may amuse themselves in 
imitating, but can never equal, will 
be painftil where it is not exasperat- 
ing. There is in all nations a strong 
dispoeition to exalt the old writers at 


the expense of contemporaries ; and 
the writers now reverenced as clas- 
sic* had in their day to suffer this 
injustice, and were invidiously com- 
pared with their predecessor*. But 
this tendency, everywhere strong, is 
peculiarly strong in France, owing to 
that servility natural to the French 
mind which makes it peculiarly prone 
to worship established power, and to 
domineer over individuals. M. Renan 
would probably assign another cause ; 
for he doubt* whether the French 
mind, with all its brilliant external 
qualities, and its absence of moral 
and religious depth, be destined to 
anything higher than captivating the 
world by sonorous rhetoric, and as- 
tonishing it from time to timo “ par 
dos brutalee apparitions.” 

It ia evident from what haa been 
already cited, that M. Renan is not 
one of those Frenchmen who pro- 
claim France the centre and the light 
of the UDivcree. It ia also evident in 
hia articles on Victor Cousin and 
Larnennais, that he is not of those 
Frenchmen who care more for elo- 
quence and felicity of phrase, than 
for truth and honesty. He ia too 
good a writer not to love good writ- 
ing ; too acrious a man. not to de- 
spise the sacrifice of matter to form. 
In the estimate of Victor Cousin, 
which is written with exquisite cour- 
tesy, and evident admiration for that 
writer's oratorical ability, we see 

« enough how he haa ganged 
allow and insincere mind of 
that celebrated professor. After 
speakingof Cousins oratorical power, 
ho adds with a sarcasm terrible in it* 
truth : — “ L’dloquence com me l’en- 
tendit JJL Cousin a des exigences 
impdrieusea. Toutes lea doctrine* ne 
sont pa* dgalement dloquentes ; et je 
croie bien que plus (Tune foia M. 
Cousin a du *e laiaaer entrainer ver* 
certaine* opinions, autant par la con- 
sideration des beaux ddveloppments 
aux quels ellee prttaient, que par 
dca demonstrations purement sefen- 
tiflqnea." He also gently ridicules 
M. Oonain for his claptrap patriot- 
ism in proclaiming Descarte* the 
greatest of philosophers, and his phi- 
losophy “ la philosophic Fran^aiee.” 
To hia auditors it waa doubtless tan- 
tamount to a demonstration of the 
truth of the philoaopby, to mj that 
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it vru peculiarly French, Mjyepdie 
tm wont to employ the tame trick ; 
and whenever he opposed a physio- 
logical theory, pronounced that it 
was not “ la physiologic Frangsiae,” 
which of comae cloaedthe question. 

The article on Augustin Thieny 
will be read with great interest by 
all the admirers of that conscientious 
scholar and admirable man ; whereas 
the article on Lamennais will pro- 
bably irritate all the admirers of that 
writer who, according to M. Renan, 
waa neither a philosopher, a politi- 
cian, nor a savant, but an admirable 
poet, obedient to a Muse aevfrt et 
toujour* irritse. The metaphors 
which he at first employed against 
liberal ideas were afterwards turned 
against kings and the Pope. His 
rhetoric haa little variety ; “ l'enfer 
en faisait tons les frais.” His rhetoric 
was that of the priests ; ho raised up 
a phantom which he called Satan, 
and which he mado tho representa- 
tive of the evil he had to destroy ; 
u puis il frappait de coups terrible! 
et retentissanta. Lc soocide l’exacti- 
tude ne lo prtoccupait jamais.” 

In the article on Procopius, M. 
Renan onoe more discusses the vexed 
question of tho authorship of that 
chmnu/ne acandtdevse, wnich one 
party believes Procopiui wroto as 
a secret vengeance — a hypocrite’s 
“ aside " — and which another party 
stoutly maintains he never did write. 
The Historic. Arcana, whether writ- 
ten by Procopius or not, must always 
remain a questionable source for his- 
torical students ; even when a cJiron- 
ique Kcndaleuse contains some truth, 
it still remains scandalous, and tho 
amount of truth is not ascertainable. 
There was doubtless something piqu- 
ant and attractive to historians in 
the idea of Justinian, who had, till 
the commencement of tho seven- 
teenth century, mode so majestic a 
figure in history, suddenly losing 
that prestige of panegyric, and find- 
ing a detractor, if not a detector. 
Hts name was attached to that code 
wkiob gave legislation to Europe. 
And the Middle Ages had almost 
canonised him, no lew than his 
courtesan Theodora. To discover 
that Oeesar is bald, will always de- 
light the mass of mankind ; to dis- 
cover that a hero was a sooundrel, 


seems also agreeable to many. Jus- 
tinian hid been without a satirist 
and without a critic nntil 1630, whsn 
Alemanni discovered, among the 
manuscripts of the Vatican, tne un- 
published appendix. as it were, to 
the eight books of official eulogy 
which Procopius had written on tne 
reign of Justinian. In this supple- 
mentary book the historian pretended 
to reveal tho truth. In what he had 
previously written he was under the 
coercion of an official position, and 
in fear of a tyrant’s vengeance. He 
spoke, therefore, with the same nice 
regard for truth as M. de Oassagnac 
or M. do Laguerrionifero display 
when they epenk of tho actB and in- 
tentions of Louis Napoleon. But in 
this Historic Aivana he was resolved 
to unburthen his mind ; a resolution 
which may some day occur to M. de . 
Oassagnac, if a good chance presents ^ 
itself But Procopius does not deny 
the suspicion which omit attach 
itself to all Buch tardy revelations. 

If he was itn official liar, by his own 
confession, how can he bo accredited 
hb a veridical historian in his private 
character! If his panegyric wib 
written under tho pressure of servile 
motives, what guarantee have we 
that his accusation was not writ- 
ten under tho pressure of motives 
equally baso 1 

The picture presented of Justin- 
ian and Theodora in the Secret 
History, is that of two demona de- 
lighting in evil, not of two human 
beings. When writers like Montes- 
quieu and Gibbon accord historical 
credit to such libels, they forget that 
tho very exaggeration of the accusa- 
tion robe it of value ae testimony. 

It is more than probablo that Jus- 
tinian and Theodora were not saints ; 
hut it is certain they were not 
devils. If the only evidence we 
have of their infamy is what a secret 
pamphlet, the avowed product of a 
liar, can furnish, we are bound to 
treat that evidence as worthless. M. 
Renan justly remarks that love ol 
evil for the sake of evil has never 
been sufficient to sustain a life, or 
to serve as a principle of govern- 
ment. Making every allowance for 
official flatteries, and separating the 
personal from the regal character of 
a aovereign, and sdmitting that bad 
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men may perform action* which will 
give them a tort of false air of great 
men, it is impossible to believe that 
a monster could hare left aoch a 
name in history u that of Jtutinian 
— impossible to admit that a reign so 
glorious by its administration, its 
legislation, and its policy, could have 
been the work of a Domitian, aided 
by a Mewalina. It is true that exe- 
crable tyrants ruled Rome, sad Rome 
stall remained the mistrees of tho 
world. But here the case is quite 
different. Under Justinian, Rome 
did not preserve her acquired supre- 
macy ; she rtvxved from an expiring 
condition, and onee more seised the 
sceptre ot the world. 

Moreover, the general suspicion 
which must attach itself to all such 
secret and tardy revelations, be- 
comes confirmed, when the manner of 
the historian it examined. He de- 
lights in vague declamations without 
definite statements to warrant them ; 
or he collect* the absurd scandals 
current in Grecian cities, and among 
the idle gossips of the court and 
antechamber. Sometimes Justinian 
is an ass, at others' an astute, tyrant 
exercising prodigious intellectual ac- 
tivity. Then, again, as M. Renan 
notices, it is difficult to reconcile the 
accusations of infamous debauchery 
with the sobriety and indefatigable 
ardour for work which is not refused 
the tyrant 

What, then, is the truth about 
Justinian 1 We do not know; we 


never oan know. There may be a 
fo undatio n for the accusations of 
Procopius, but the exact amount of 
truth they contain oan never be esti- 
mated. M. Renan thinks that the 
emperor was “ mi esprit serieux et 
appliqufe, mais lourd et growier. ’ 
The performances of horses and bal- 
lets seem to have been his sole artis- 
tic pleasures. This, in a private per- 
son, would have been comparatively 
harmless ; but the tastes of absolute 
monarch* are not indifferent mat- 
ters : “ il n’eat paa permis & eelui 
dont lee preferences Bont des loit 
d’avoir telle litt6rature qu’il lai plait." 
It was also a serious misfortune that 
the emperor had a passion for theo- 
logical controversy, and shed tor- 
rents of blood about subtletiea 
But we must not longer dwell on 
tliis subject, nor on ML Renan’s 
charming pogea We commend the 
book to the meditation of all lovers 
of serious and delicate literature ; a 
book in which they will find much 
that runs counter to their own 
opinions, but in which an honest, 
thoughtful, elevated mind is every- 
where manifest. It is in many re- 
spects a protest ; but such protests 
are needed. As M. Renan well says : 
“ 'A tootes lea dpoques, il y a eu une 
bawc literature ; mais le grand dan- 
ger de notre sibcle eat que cette 
Basse literature, profitant de nos 
d6aastres,tend de plus en plus h pren- 
dre le premier rang." 
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Evxetbody knows the «tory of 
the pedlar selling cheap knives at 
a fair. “ Selling them off! — Belling 
them off 1 Who'll boy l — only a six- 
pence — here you air, sir,— another 
sold — they are made to will— going 
cheap— sixpence each— nothing like 
them— -warranted to sell, sir, war- 
ranted to sell— eold three hundred 
and twenty- three to-day; — who’ll 
buy 1 " It bo happened that one of 
the purchaser*, in the simplicity of 
his heart, returned to the pedlar with 
the information that the knife he had 
bought was worthless, and utterly 
incapable of mischief He argued 
that the trader, having warranted 
the quality of the knife, ought now 
to return the money. “ Wot did I 
say, sir l” was the reply. “Did I 
say they was warranted to cut ? I 
said they was warranted to sell, and 
they ’ave sold. You got it cheap, 
and you can ’ang it on the mantel- 
piece, along o’ the spotted chiney 
dog that stands there, I know, look- 
ing up everlasting at your grand- 
mother’s sampler. You must learn 
to spoil your grandmother's sampler, 
my man, afore you ketch me giving 
back the money.” To some people 
it will appear an awful heresy if we 
class prise essays among the ware in 
which our friend the pedlar delight- 
ed; but, in all soberness, there is a de- 
ception about them which ought to 
be laid bare. The object of writing 
a book is that it may be read ; but 
the object of writing a prise essay is 
achieved in the mere fact that it is 
written. In truth, nobody does read 
a prise assay. The chief producers 
of this commodity are amateur* who 
have no notion of writing, and with 
infinite difficulty send forth an article 
which has the same relation to a 

K uine book that shoddy has to 
idoloth. Now and then it i* 
true that a practised hand competes 
for the prise, and produce* something 
better than usual ; while, as in the 
case of the Burnett Prises, when the 
reward is sufficiently enticing, the 
Buocesaful works are considerably 
above the average, and well worthy 
of public recognition. But, as a 


general rule, prise essays must be 
considered the work of amateur*; 
and It ia in connection with the sys- 
tem of amateur writing, which has 
of late sprung up among us, that 
they are cniefiy interesting. It is in 
this aspect that we propose to exa- 
mine the subject, in the first plaoe ; 
and then, in the second place, we 
may go on to answer a question that 
will naturally arise out of out ex- 
amination, — namely this. How is it 
that the offer of prises for intellectual 
labour has most signally failed 1 We 
can get prize oxen and prise piga that 
come up to our expectations; bnt 
prize essays, prize poems, prize monu- 
ments, prize designs of every kind, 
are notoriously failures in this coun- 
try, no matter how high we bid. 
For the Duke of Wellington’s monu- 
ment the offer woa some £20,000, 
and we all know the disappointment 
which the exhibition of tne designs 
created. Why. we may well ask, 
should success be casual and failure 
almost certain 1 

To begin with the subject of the 
amateurs, the ciroumstanoe that in 
these competitions the candidates 
are known, or at least are presumed 
to be known, only by certain mottoes 
written on the backs of sealed enve- 
lopes, which oontain the real name 
and address, makes a grand opening 
for aspiring novices. They are in- 
vited to fight with visors down in a 
tournament where there is a chance 
of reaping honour, and no chance of 
being publicly diiwredited ; and on 
these terms men who have nover 
handled a sword in their lives are 
willing to enter the lists. The plea- 
sant proposal meets the wishes of 
hundreds npon hundreds throughout 
the country, who, having a taste for 
reading, very naturally aspire to 
write. It is impossible to cultivate 
the taste for reading without also 
exciting this desire to write. Not 
only isit that we are imitative ani- 
mals, and long to do what wo admire 
—to play the game as well as to boo 
it played ; the fact is, that we never 
read satisfactorily until we learn to 
write : sooner or later we aU find 
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that our reading is erf little avail to 
u* until it* result* are something 
more than a passive memory— until 
they take some active shape. Thu 
is merely patting Baoon’* remark 
into a different ionn. u Reading,” 
said that philosopher, “ maketh a 
fall man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man ; and 
therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory ; if 
he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit ; and if he read little, he 
nad need have much cunning, to 
seem to know that he doth not.* 
When we speak of the cacoethe* 
Kribendiy ana laugh at the idea of 
every man in the country setting 
himself down to write, we ought to 
remember these pregnant remarks. 
A man never knows what he has 
read until he has either talked about 
it or written about it. Talking and 
writing are digestive processes which 
are absolutely essential to the mental 
constitution of the man who de- 
vours many books. But it is not 
overy man that can talk. Talking 
implies, first of all, a readiness on the 
part of the speaker, and, neit, a sym- 
pathetic listener. It is therefore, as 
a digestive process, the most difficult, 
if it is the most rapid in its opera- 
tion. Writing is a different affair : 
a man may take his time to it, and 
he doe* not require a reader ; he can 
be his own reader. It is an easier 
although more formal process of di- 
gestion than talking. It is in every- 
body’s power; and everybody who 
reads much makes more or less use 
of it, because, as Bacon says in the 
above passage, if he does not write, 
then he ought to have extraordinary 
faculties to compensate for such ne- 
glect. It is in this view that we are 
to understand the complaint of a 
well-known author, that he was igno- 
rant of a certain subject, and the 
means by which he was to diipel his 
ignorance — namely, by writing on it 
It i* in thii view that the UK>oitorial 
system of ini traction has its great 
value— to the monitor* it is the best 
sort of teaching. It is from the same 
point of view that Sir William Ha- 
milton used to lament the decay of 
teaohing aa a part of the education 
of student* at the urdvenitie*. In 
the olden time it was neoewaxy to 


the obtaining of a degree that the 
graduate should give evidence of his 
oapaaity as a teacher; and in the 
very titiea of his degree, as magister 
and doctor, he was designated a 
teacher. A man never knows any- 
thing, Sir William used to say, until 
he has taught it in some way or 
other— it may be orally, it may be 
by writing a book. It is a grand 
truth, and points a fine moraL Know- 
ledge is knowledge, say the philoso- 
phers ; it is precious for its own sake, 
it is an end to itself. But nature 
says the opposite. Knowledge is not 
knowledge until we can use it ; it is 
not ours until we have brought it 
under the command of the great 
social faculty, speech : we exist for 
society, and knowledge is null until 
we give it expression, and in so doing 
make it over to the social instinct. 

Especially in our day is the dis- 
cipline of the pen an essential part of 
study. The student nowaday* not 
only reads much, he reads many 
things. The bounds of science have 
been so widened, and objects of in- 
tellectual interest have been so multi- 
plied, that more than ever study 
naa become diecnraivc. In acquiring 
general information, we are apt to 
forego special knowledge, and in al- 
most all the intellectual pursuits of 
the daythere is a want of concentra- 
tion. We skim the surface of things. 
There are so many pleasant dishes 
before ns, that we nibble at each 
without getting a good meal from 
any. One way particularly we may 
indicate in wbicn our modern litera- 
ture is destructive to us. and requires 
the antidote which the habit of writ- 
ing supplies. In one of the early 
chapters of his literary biography, 
Coleridge enumerates the various 
habits that destroy the memory, and 
amoDg these he gives a very pro- 
minent place to the habit of reading 
newspaper*. At first sight, it would 
seem as if he were making a broad 
statement out of his own particular 
experience ; but on examining into 
the question, it will be found that he 
is quite right, and we may even ex- 
tend his remark to periodical litera- 
ture u a whole. The reason of it ia 
not simply that in newspapers and 
periodicals we read much, and read 
lightly, pawing from one article to 
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another of the moat opposite oharao- 
ter with unconscionable rapidity ; 
there ii this also to be taken into 
account ai perhaps the moat ordinary 
fact connected with the exercise of 
memory, that it dependa upon local 
assoodafaona When the memory ia 
very highly cultivated, it may to some 
extent dispense with these aids, but 
usually we remember what we irsi 
and learn by ita place on the pace. 
To the last hour of his existence, the 
old man know* the Greek verb only 
in association with the pages of that 
grammar whioh he first thumbed. 
Now the shifting columns of a news- 
paper do not snpply this aid to 
memory. It is an aid which we get 
from books that remain always the 
same, and can be referred to again 
and again. But periodicals come and 
go so fast, and all so different, that it 
would require a very extraordinary 
faculty to be able to remember their 
contents by reference to their pages. 
Therefore the tangible form that 
literature takes in onr day tends to 
weaken the memory, whioh is til ready 
too much loaded by the extension of 
our studies and the multiplication of 
books. The effort to write is nature's 
antidote. What we write may not 
be of use to anybody else, and perhaps 
ought never to be published, but it 
is of immense use to ourselves. The 
amateurs know this; they have a 
craving for the pen, and in one form 
or another go through the discipline 
which is essential to their mental 
culture. Ben Jonson used to say 
that he oould repeat every line he had 
ever written ; and every man who 
write* with care, weighing his words, 
and fully understanding why in each 
sentence he uses this term rather 
than that, so that the choioo of 
diction depends on the nature of the 
discourse, and the nature of the dis- 
course on the necessities of the sub- 
ject, must hare felt an approach to 
the same power. As it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive, so in the 
mere act of expressing our thoughts 
we attain to a more perfect posses- 
sion. There is cot an editor in 
the kingdom who does not know 
what is the practical result of this 
natural craving for the pen, and 
perhaps the most sm using illustra- 
tion of it, which is aooeasible to the 


public, is the correspondence which 
appears in the penny daily papers. 
Anybody who will take the trouble 
of looking at that correspondence 
will see how the popular mind is at 
wort, striving to write, and longing 
f6r expression. In these voluntary 
effusions we can distinctly trade the 
hand of the incipient writer— the 
man who writes because he wants to 
write, and not because ho has any 
special acquaintance with the subject 
he is going to dismiss, He goes to 
work Eko the painter mentioned by 
Horace. He thinks he can puint a 
cypress tree ; but, unfortunately, the 
great topic of the day is some tre- 
mendous debate in the House of 
Commons, and we can see nothing 
for the time but the well -filled 
benohes of the Treasury and the Op- 
position. The correspondent of tho 
penny paper has absolutely nothing 
to say of the debate, but he has a 
good deal to say about that cypress 
tree of his, and bo he plants it m the 
floor of the Hooao of Commons, and 
writes on astonishing letter calling 
attention to the fact. He hae been 
caught by a number of little phrases 
and illustrationa, such ss “ Nous 
avons change tout cola,” M Revenous 
h noe moutons," “ Nihil humanum a 
me allenum pa to," “ mj>vtpAo/cr£o» 
6akaav tjc and for illustrations. Ma- 

homet’s coffin, the genius in the ureas 
kettle, Macaulay's New Zealander, 
and a few more. These phrases and 
illustrations are bobbing up and 
down in his mind, keeping him in a 
state of unrest until ne can make 
use of them. If he can once make 
use of them he i* satisfied, end they 
may go to sleep again in the recesses 
of nis min d ; but use them he must. 
He must do that cypress tree, and 
when he lias dono the oypress tree, 
he will try a yew, and then a hook, 
and then a helm, and then a hath. 
He has heard an effective aneodote 
— he cannot resist the opportunity 
of telling it ; and he works it up 
into a sort of cockade for Mr Bright s 
beaver, or into a tin kettle to.be tied 
to tbs tail of some bloated aristocrat 
—it does not matter who. It is per- 
fectly evident in the.lettere that the 
writing is an end to itself 
It was to meet this want that 
there was lately published, if it does 
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not still go on, u aauiemr maga- 
xine ; and thorn societies of wbo*e 
organisation we bad to give tome 
aoooant a few month* bade, play 
upon the «me chord, Th*y nropoae 
a subject for a prixe Many, ana endea- 
vour to make the priaei aa tempting 
and oumeron* aa poarible. They oount 
upon receiving a great number of com- 
mon loations wrhioh will be of value, 
partly aa a testimony from indepen- 
dent parties to the opinions of the 
society, but chiefly a a a mean* of 
exciting an interest in these opinion! 
among the class who are expected to 
contribute the eaaaya. A prixe is 
proposed on the advantage* of a 
seventh day’s rest, on the beauty of 
tee total ism, on the beneflta of early 
rising, on the pleasures of swimming, 
on the beat mean* of preventing the 
etnnke nuisance. Peraona who previ- 
ously cared nothing for these subjects 
are mduood for the sake of the prixe 
to write npon it, and to advocate a 
particular view. For the reet of 
their lives they are committed to that 
view, and by the vanity of composi- 
tion, if not by the force of conviction, 
become the apostles of a doctrine 
which they previously despised. They 
proselytise, and a littlo leaven, it is 
calculated, will ere long leaven the 
whole lump. If the essay be in itself 
ai heavy as lead, it has at all events 
had the effect of making the writer of 
it a convert A publisher wants a 
hymn for New-Year’s Day. He 
offers a guinea prixe for it to the 
public in general, and to Sunday- 
school teachers in particular. Sun- 
day-school teachers are quite equal 
to the effort of writing hymns ; and 
thousands of them set to work for 
the sake of the prospective guinea, 
and the fame that follows raooess. 
The publisher receives an infinite 
number of attempt*, from which he 
selects one, advertising it with s 
flourish of trumpets. All the Sunday- 
school teachers in the realm are in- 
terested in the experiment, patronise 
the hymn largely, each hoping that 
in the next year be ot she will De the 
successful candidate, and the enter- 
prising publisher makes a very hand- 
some profit out of the transaction. In 
the prixe poems proposed for th e 
honour of Burns by the Crystal 
Palace Company, we see the system 


falhr developed under a glass esse. 
Not the most innocent among ns can 
be mistaken as to the nature of the 
transaction. It wax a first-rate me- 
thod of collecting a crowd But in 
kind, it is precisely on a par with the 
method pursued by some publishers 
to obtain a large circulation for their 
book*. There nas just now been pro- 
duoed in London a Dictionary of 
Universal Information, which U 
announced aa the “ cheapest and 
most valuable work ever produced.” 
Though its information is universal, 
its cheapness unrivalled, and its value 
inconceivable, it is necessary to in- 
duce persons to buy it by giving to 
purchasers the advantages of a lot- 
tery. It is H a complete gazetteer of 
geography, with aeon rate and beanti- 
fullv engraved maps u a perfect 
cyclopaedia of history “ a compre- 
hends compendium of biography 
“ an interesting epitome of mytho- 
logy j” “ a treasury of biblical know- 
ledge “a reliable chronological 
record,” and »o forth, the whole pub- 
lished for six shillings. But the at- 
traction of the oonoera is supposed 
to be so very doubtful, that the pub- 
lisher announces £10,000 worth of 
prixe* to be given away to purchasers. 
To any person who will send to the 
publisher a list of 160 subscribers for 
this prcciousdictionaiy, a gold watch, 
valued at ten guineas, will be given. 
A gold watch, valued at five guineas, 
will be given to any one who will 
procure 76 subscribers. A silver 
watch, value three guineas, goes to 
any one obtaining 46 subscribers. A 
gold pencil-case, value two guineas, 
will be presented to the individual 
who can make up 30 subscribers ; 
and, small by degrees, a silver pencil- 
case, half the v<une of the gold one, 
will fall to the lot of him who can 
muster 16. Here we see the prixe 
system in all its naked deformity. It 
i« nothing more than an ingenious 
method of investing a portion of the 
retail profit in prizes, and giving 
these instead of cash payments as a 
premium to canvas*) rs who tramp 
the country to force their sales. 
In other publications of the same 
firm, the lottery system is judi- 
ciously mingled with the recognition 
of literary merit We are told that 
the “ Englishwoman'* Domestic Mo- 
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garine stand* at the head of all peri- 
odicals for the interest of the tales and 
light literature, for the uaefhlness of 
many hundreds of recipes, and for the 
mass of general information which ap- 
pear in its pages.” So little faith, how- 
ever, have the publisher* in this an- 
ncmnoement,thstatthe»ametimethey 
advertise in Large ospitals, M two HUN- 
DRED AND TITTY PSIZM OIVXN AWAY 
EVERY YIAB, VALin TOUR HUNDRED 

ouiifRAB.” Daring a period of seven 
year*, it is proclaimed that a eixty- 
guineft pianoforte, manufactured by 
So-and-so; fifty-four gold watches, 
manufactured by somebody else ; one 
hundred and twenty-nine gold chains, 
by a third party; and a thousand 
guineas’ worth of article* in jewellery, 
drapery, upholstery, silver end plated 
goods, books, stationery, dressing- 
cases, table cutlery, moderator lamps, 
stereosoopes, and stereoscopic views, 
supplied by certain establishments 
named (all of which, by the way, ad- 
vertise regularly in tin* most gene- 
rous of magazines), have been distri- 
buted among the purchasers of the 
periodical All that is necessary to 
secure a ch&noe in the distribution of 
gifts, is to send to the publish era 
oertain numbered cheques, which ap- 
pear with each issue ctf the magazine 
on the corner of the last page. One 

S ar of these cheques gives a chance'; 

e prizes are distributed by ballot, 
and the names of the happy prize- 
holders are duly published in the 
msgazino. But combined with this 
lottery system we have said there is 
a fine homage to literary aspira- 
tions. The prise of a handsome 
guinea volume is offered to any of 
the subscribers who will forward the 
beet selection of quotations from the 
poets, on Jealousy, on Revenge, on 
Hope, or some such theme. The 
selections are criticised. “ Wo duly 
reoeived the very large number of 
quotations on Revenge forwarded to 
ns by our fair subscribers. The£ dis- 
play even a greater amount of care, 
attention, good taste, and discern- 
ment, than those on Hope.” The 
publishers of other periodical* eschew 
the lottery system altogether, and 
profess to give prize* only for intel- 
lectual merit. Among these it is a 
favourite plan to publish difficult 
riddles, and sward prises, from a 
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guinea downwards, to those who con 
discover the answer soonest ; or, still 
more frequently, to hold out ■hnflsr 
inducement* to those who will in- 
vent tolerably severe enigmas. The 
publisher of one little annual^ an 
•hnanac and pocket-book combined, 
which is called the LadieJ Faekion- 
abU RepotUory , in the volume for 
the ensuing year “ renew* his thank* 
to his kind friends for their wel- 
come assistance, and has pleasure in 
awarding them the following books : 
To E. C. M., two copies for the best 
general answer; four copies to Fanny; 
three each to Coralie, Charlotte, Y. S. 
N., and Santfilion ; and one each to 
Zu, Miranda, Guriy, and Fleurdelia ; 
and we offer two additional copies 
to Fanny for some pretty original 
verses." Although we are not in- 
formed what are the volumes which 
are thus benignantly bestowed, we 
can imagine the sweet smile on 
Ooralie’a fair face; and who would 
not wish to share the rapture of that 
dear Fanny on receiving two addi- 
tional oopiesi We may give that 
fine fellow SantUlion’s riddle as a 
specimen of the lot 

" A fugblo rootal, 

If bdclrwarrlfl 'tin raad. 

Will bocomo wb*t a table 
In made of Instead.” 

We rise a little in the scale whan 
we come to Young England t Illus- 
trated Nemvaper; a periodical that, 
if not very brilliant, is at all events 
well intentionpd, Its aim is the use- 
ful, and it abounds in biography, 
natural history, soience, good advioe, 
and riddles. It offers a prize of two 
guineas for an essay on toetotalism ; 
a prize of one guinea for an e«av on 
cruelty to animals, which is to nave 
■pedal reference to the horse, and par- 
ticularly to horses aged ; one guinea 
for an essay on machinery, and it is 
hoped that “ dur friends in Ireland 
who have been breaking the reaping- 
machines will try their hands for this 

f )rize ;” lastly, a prize of one guinea 
or an essay on nursery -books—" the 
essay to consider Cock Robin and 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and to answer 

5 nation, Are these nursery-books 
or bad for little England 1" 
t sort of interest the offer of 
such prizes excite* we may see in 
S x 
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the remit of the competition for Ur 
John Ca»eIU' prize*. John Cassells 
has a aoul greater than hit inchea, 
and has been deemed worthy of 
Lord Brougham’s patronage. There 
ru a time when in all the news- 
paper*, and in conspicuous type at 
the end of all the magazine*. we 
need to read a great deal of “ John 
Cassells’ Coffee, and it aeemed as if 
the combination of John Cassells’ 
ooffee with John Oaaaell*’ cheap 
book* was to regenerate the world 
Somehow we have not lately heard 
anything of the ooffee; tmt the 
cheap book* are going on, and in bo 
far as we have looked into them, we 
moat do Mr Caaaells the justice to 
lay. that hie publication! are not 
without merit They do not pretend 
to be of a very high order; but at least 
they are the genuine berry, with 
but a slight admixture of cnicory. 
His Illustrated Family Paper is 
in some respects well done, and 
seems to be the most meritorious of 
the penny Serials. One of hiB 
scheme* was to establish prises for 
essays on various subjects, to be 
written by the working classes. Tlio 
prises vary from £2 to £ 6 , and the 
■ubjocts to be discussed wore “ Self 
Education,” “ Sanitary Reform,” 
“ The Advantages of Sunday,” “ Pn- 
ternal Headship,” “ Physical Educa- 
tion," “ Temperanoo,” “ Indiscreet 
Marriages,” “ Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions,” “Courtesy,” “Labour and 
Relaxation.” He got men of mark, 
such sb Lord Brougham, Lord John 
Russell, and Sir Fitxroy Kelly, to 
become the judge* of the result, and 
it turned out that about GJ30 pa^n 
were sent for adjudication — al- 
most all of them written by men 
and women of the operative class. 
Among the prixe- winners wo find 
the names of a carpenter, a gun- 
engraver, a biscuit-baker, a shoe' 
mar era wife, a plumber, a gardener, 
a boot-closer, a sempstress, a carpet- 
weaver, a china- painter, a ■hip- 
smith’s wife, a clothier’* cutter, and 
a compositor. The essays are said 
to be of fair merit in themaelvea, and 
to do considerable credit to the 
writers who have prodnoed them un- 
der many disadvantages. The fact 
of so strong a competition among 
the working classes for petty prises 


of £2 and £0 is remarkable enough. 
Of oooree, Mr John Cassells will get 
his reward with the rest in obtain- 
ing a large sale for these prise 
essays ; but he haa it also in know- 
ing, that he has compelled hundred* 
of the working classes to th i n k 
steadily and express themselves 
clearly upon certain subjects of great 
importance Having written on 
these subjects, they have laid in 
their minds the foundations of a 
correct understanding of them, which 
treble the labour spent in mere 
reading would never hare supplied. 
Whether anybody will care to read 
the essays, except as literary curiosi- 
ties, is a different question ; and we 
can only think with pain of what 
Lords Brougham and John Russell 
most have endured in their labour of 
love. 

That the essays of working men 
and women should not possess much 
originality, and should prove but a 
poor feast to the reader, we are quite 
prepared to hear ; but it is not so 
evident why prixe essays executed 
by a much more cultivated doss 
should disappoint our expectations, 
and should be utterly unworthy of 
the extraordinary sale which tliese 
compositions command. Because 
they are prize essays, means are taken 
to insure a most extensive circulation 
for them, to which works of far higher 
pretensions never have a chance of 
attaining. What is the meaning of 
this ? Why are prize essays so glit- 
tering on the Btufaoe, and so utterly 
worthless below it 1 Why are prize 
poems a mass of inanity, decked out 
in far-fetched metaphors and impos- 
sible personifications t Why is a 
prize picture something quite unin- 
teresting — a conventional display of 
balanced lights and slanting lines, 
subdued tint* and stage expressions'? 
Why is a prixe statue about the moat 
unreal thing under the sun? Why 
has tw prixe monument never yet been 
produced that we can think of with 
pleasure ; and why are all the com- 
peting designs *o wonderfully like 
each other in their poverty, that they 
aeem more like a repetition than a 
competition ? Why is a prixe play 
so notoriously bad, that managers 
have long since oeased to offer pnxes 
for the inevitable damnation 1 It 
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vu only the other day that prise* 
were offered for an improved omni- 
boa, and the remit vu a failure. 
The difficulty of answering such ques- 
tions is the greater, because against 
these disheartening experiences we 
hsve to set the ftict that, under s 
different system of civilisation, the 
emulation produced by the offer of 
prises waa eminently successful. 
Whenever a Greek drama was act- 
ed, it waa s prise drama ; and we 
are told that ^Eschylus won the 
honour so many times, that Sophocles 
in the end beat iEscnylua, and that 
Euripides in like manner had his tri- 
umphs. Corinna, it will be remem- 
bered, won the prise for lyric verse, 
Pindar being her rival Whether it 
be a fact or not about the poetical 
contest between Homer and Hesiod, 
and the prize of a tripod won by the 
latter, the tradition of such a oontest 
ia a voucher for the custom, and for 
the honour in which it was held. At 
the Pythian Games, prizes for music, 
and almost every species of artistic 
work, were just as common and as 
celebrated as the prizes for horse- 
races and foot-races; and to realise 
snch n state of things in our time, we 
must imagine all the poets from Ten- 
nyson to Tupper, all the painters 
from Landseer to the weakest Pre- 
raphaelite brother, and all the musi- 
cians from Mario to Picco, assembled 
on Epsom Downs upon a Derby day, 
to contend for the honours of the 
occasion with Mutnid and Promised 
Land, Umpire and Nntbourne. Why 
should that be possible in, Greece 
which is impossible now 1 Why do 
we draw the lino between jockeys 
who ride race-horses and poets who 
ride their Pegasus— offer prizes for 
the grosser animals, and produce 
results that have made English 
horses the first in the world, while 
the most magnificent offers cannot 
get a fit monument for the greatest 
Englishman of the present century ? 
Why can we not obtain brilliant re- 
sults from racing our hobbios ? 

Were we to oonsult Mr Ruakin, he 
would tell us that competition has 
in itself s bli g htin g influence There 
is not ■uehhann m it, so long as we 
hare to do with such material things 
ss horses and other cattle. You esn 
get a prize horse, a prize canary, or 
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a prize tulip, for money. . The oontest 
is a material one, and must be de- 
cided on the principlofl of commer- 
cial value. But in the products of 
mind we have to reoognise a higher 
element There is a moral worth in 
works of art which is independent of 
mercantile standards, and the at- 
tempt to produce such works from 
mercantile or merely emulative mo- 
tives, must have a baneful reaction 
on the mind of the artist Art in its 
higher forms is the expression of 
man’s delight in the works of God ; 
literature is the expression of his 
love for truth, and desire to propa- 
gate it If wo introduce the lower 
motives— if we work with the express 
object of obtaining either the high- 
est amount of remuneration, orllhe 
highest rank of honour, we gag the 
nobler impulses • we in the end de- 
stroy them ; ana our work, wanting 
their inspiration, gradually beoomet 
worthless. Undoubtedly there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of Mr 
Raskin's view. There was a time 
when it seemed to be a species of 
simony to tako monoy for tne inspi- 
rations of genius. Nobody would 
take the money who wns not com- 
pelled to it, and there was a sort of 
degradation in the net Nay, still, 
if monoy iB raised into the supreme 
test of literary excellence, and if the 
pecuniary reward is made the chief 
object of pursuit, there most follow 
a certain hardening of the heart, 
which will in turn react upon the 
intellect and freeze its energies. At 
the same time, it docs not appear that 
the principle of competition, as it 
exists among ua, baa a very baneful 
effect. The habit of competition, and 
the attractions of money, exiat in 
full foroo, and always will exist, even 
where there is no definite system of 
offering prizes. An exhibition ia 
opened; crowds of pictures are aent 
to it ; the walls are covered with a 
spread of canvass that would satisfy 
toe requirements of the British 
navy. Each work is placed there on 
the chance of obtaining a prize — not 
a prize fixed by certain selected 
judges, but a. prize fixed by the artist 
himself— in one word, s price. Who- 
ever will give him that prioe. girs* 
him the prize which, aooonting to 
his own estimate, he has merited. 
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This system of competition and prize- 
giving has always existed, and al- 
ways will exist In some cases it 
mar be abused. Hen may value 
filthy lucre too much j bat in its due 
place it Li a healthy system, and we 
cannot improve upon it The labourer 
is worthy of his hire ; and the habit 
of competition, which enters more or 
Less into all pursuits, is a wholesome 
habit, thit in the vast majority of 
oases supplies a stimulus to exertion, 
without in any way deteriorating the 
moral sense. We cannot think that 
prise essays, poems, and pictures, are 
bad* because they result from the 
degrading influences of competition 
and emulation — bad fruit from • a 
bed tree ; for it so happens that this 
tree of competition produces all the 
fruit that we have, and much of it ia 
very good. Depend upon it, there 
must be something in the prize sys- 
tem, over and above the fact of com- 
petition, which makes it such a 
failure. What is that t 
One way of stating the nature of 
this inherent defect would be by 
showing the difference between a 
contest of horses and a contest of 
poets, painters, or essayists. Let it 
oe observed that the pace of two 
horses admits of absolute measure- 
ment. There is a standard to which 
wo all give our assent The race is 
won by a head, or a neck, or a length, 
or half a length. There can be no 
mistake as to the comparison, and if 
the rewards are tempting, we may bo 
pretty certain that the best horses 
will run, and that the result may bo 
aooepted as a fair teet of merit If 
there were any dubiety about the test, 
we can well understand that the 
owners of the beet horsos would 
never allow their favourites to ran. 
They would not expose themselves to 
the chance of being vanquished by 
inferior animals. Now, in any con- 
test between painters or sculptors, 
poet* or essayists, there is just that 
dubiety as to the standard of mea- 
surement in this country which would 
effectually prevent first -class men 
from competing. If it be retorted, 
that the same dubiety existed in 
ancient Greeoe and did not prevent 
first-rate men from contending for the 
honouri, we must distinctly demy the 
fact. It has been very well said that 
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whoever has seen bat one work of 
Greek art has seen none, and who- 
ever has seen all has seen bat one. 
In Greek art in Greek poems, in 
Greek prose, there is this uniformity- 
In the works of art that remain to 
us — in architecture, in statuary, in 
pottery— the uniformity of aim. we do 
not say of execution, is so palpable, 
that critics have again and again 
been tempted to the conclusion that 
all this perfection of form is the re- 
sult of mathematical rules, and that 
by the accurate measurement of lines, 
angles, and curves, we may be able 
to reach the sources of that beauty 
which gives life to the pure Pentelic 
marble. Nor let it be supposed that 
this appearance of uniformity is the 
result of our ignoranoe. We go and 
look at a flock of sheep, ana each 
sheep is alike to ui ; while the shep- 
herd who is constantly with them 
sees a difference in each. It is not 
in this sense that Greek art has to 
us an appearance of uniformity. We 
can trace all the little differences 
between artist and artist ; we can 
say, here is a peculiarity of this Olym- 
piad, there is a peculiarity of another 
period ; we know quite well the dis- 
tinctions between the lyrical fire of 
jEachylus, the severer and more dra- 
matic style of Sophocles, and the 
eloquent sentiment of Euripides. But 
in every department of artistic ex- 
cellence we see the influenoe of a 
school ; and the unity of aim and 
habit produced by a school gives ns a 
standard of measurement about which 
there can be little ambiguity. On a 
lesser scale we see something of the 
same sort in modern times. Com- 
pare French art and literature with 
English art and literature. Before 
the Exposition of 1855, Frenchmen 
had not much acquaintance with 
English art ; and the remark which 
was universally elicited by the pic- 
tures sent then to Paris by English 
artists was an expresaon of surprise 
at their individuality. Every artist 
seemed to be standing on hi* own 
pedestal, and working out of his own 
head. There did not appear to be a 
school of English art in the same 
sense in which there is a sAool of 
French art. The unity of the Eng- 
lish school consisted merely in this — 
that each worker had his own style. 
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tod fought for hU own hand. They 
were similar only in their dimimh 
larity. The similarity of the French 
school, on the other hand, ie a 
genuine approximation of method*, 
a theoretic uniformity of ideal*. It 
ha* often been said that in politios 
the French democrat aims ohiefly at 
equality, while the chief aim of Eng- 
lishmen i* liberty. It i* a distinction 
which i* exhibited in art and lite- 
rature a* well as in politics- In 
English art and literature there i* 
extreme license of method, infinite 
variety of aim, the most astonishing 
originality of result. In French work, 
on the other hand, we are at once 
conscious of a certain monotony. One 
French writer is exceedingly like an- 
other. What diversity exist* is dis- 
played within very much narrower 
limits. One see* palpably the uni- 
versal influence of school — of fixed 
standards, of known rules, of accre- 
dited models ; and we can under- 
stand that, in such a state of things, 
the prise system would bo much 
more successful than among us, who, 
in the full flush of our Protestantism, 
have asserted the right of private 
judgment, and our oontempt for au- 
thority, in no measured terms. The 
nation that has two or three dozen 
religions, and only one sauce, is not 
likely to have common standards Ln 
philosophy, in literature, or in art. 
But wanting these common stand- 
ards, what faith can wo have in our 
judges ? We have faith in th® force 
of truth ; we have faith in the great 
public ; we have faith in posterity ; 
we have faith in the awards of time. 
But if there be any originality in us, 
we are extremely loth to stake our 
reputation on the verdict of any one 
man, or of any two or three. The 
artist, the poet, or the essayist, who 
has aimed at novelty, may very na- 
turally say, “I am willing to take 
the award of time, and of the majo- 
rity of my fellows ; but exposing my 
work in a competition where my 
judge* are to be, not the great public, 
but on®, two, or three popes, elected 
for the time being, who have their 


own ways of locking at fhing*, I ran 
the risk of having my work discre- 
dited by their judgment, and by the 
fact of ail ure deprived of merit The 
difference between myself and any 
three mon selected to judge me may 
be *o great as to constitute an abso- 
lute inability on their part to Bee 
what is in me. Eut lessen the chance* 
of difference by increasing the number 
of judges— neutralise the difference* 
altogether by giving me the whole 
British public for my judge, and then 
I will compete. I have no objection 
to your prize*, but I will win my prize 
by getting my prioe — by publishing 
my work, ana taking the opinion of 
the public, not by sending it to three 
judges, with whoso appointment I 
have had nothing to do, and abiding 
by their opinion/ 1 
It is chiefly for this reason that the 
offer of prizes does not and cannot, in 
our country call forth the highest ex- 
cellence. Ujxin no man's judgment 
can we pin our faith, if we have faith 
in ourselves. The scholar will havs 
faith in his teacher, and when the 
amateur takes to writing essays, he 
has faith probably in those who are 
so enlightened as to offer him a prixo; 
hut any man who has risen above his 
models* and iB capable of producing 
an original work, must have a certain 
assurance which amounts to rebel- 
lion against the adverse judgment of 
individuals. The men who contend 
for prizes are, for the most part, men 
who have not emancipated them- 
selves from the influence of models : 
and hence the dreary uniformity of 
prize work®, which, as we have al- 
ready indicated, are of little u»e to 
any Dut the competitors themselvea 
As the Russian prince danced all 
night, not because he wa* fond of 
dancing, or was in love with hi* 
partner in the dance, bnt because ho 
wanted to perspire, prize e*says are 
valuable, not because they are worth 
reading, or because their enormous 
distribution can do much good, but 
because they make their writer* think, 
and master their store* of know- 
ledge. 
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Thi literary public hjwi hardly for- 
gotten the impression made on it 
by Prescott's Hxdory of Philip 11 , 
and by his able portraiture of that 
gloomy, oonacientaous, industrious, 
narrow minded, and leant amiable of 
monarch*, than it waa recalled to the 
tame period of hiatory, and to a second 
portraiture of the tame sovereign, by 
ihe pen of Mr Motley The Amen 
cana seem to have taken the hiatory 
of Spain aa their especial province, 
and they have dealt with it in a very 
masterly manner No one will feel 
that Mr Motley s boot, even where 
it goes over grouod lately trodden by 
his estimable predecessor, is in the 
least degree superfluous but, m fact, 
it has a dutmet and specific object— 
the narrative of the rise of the Dptcli 
Republic — which is sufficient to givo 
to it a plan and character of its own 
A worthier subject no historian could 
choose, nor one which legitimately 
brings before him greater principles 
to discuss, or events more terrific, or 
a more striking and varied d> amain 
persona 

An intelligent Englishman or Amo 
ncan, who will probably think that 
ha has littlo to learn on the nghta of 
oonsmenoe. or the liberty of opinion, 
or the fundamental principles of good 
government, may be apt to conclude 
that the *ole value, us well as the con 
apicuous merit, of Mr Motley s book, 
lie* in his spirited narrative of events, 
and hia powerful delineations of the 
chief personage* concerned m them 
He will be perfectly correct in accord- 
ing hi* praise to the graphic man 
ner m which the terrible sieges and 
battles and massacre* which signal 
laed the revolt of the Netherlands, 
andtheupnse ofthe Dutch Republic, 
are here brought before him, ana m ad 
miring even still more the vivid pencil 
with which Mr Motley has sketched 
for us the chief heroes m these trass 
actions , he will be perfectly correct 
in applauding the insight into char 
acter. and the dramatic power, mam 
tested by the author, ana that perse- 


verance with which— by means often 
of tott laborious research — he ha* 
tracked out for u* the dark policy, 
and revealed to us the treachery and 
dissimulation of the Spanish king , 
but he will have formed, we think, a 
very erroneous estimation of his own 
times, or of the lesson this history 
conveys, if he should pronounce that 
lesson to be tnte or needless For 
our own part, there is no history we 
ihould desire, at this present epoch, 
to be more generally perused by old 
and young, and by all classes of so- 
ciety, than that which relates the 
heroic and successful struggle of the 
United Provinces against the vast 
power of 8 pain acting as the armed 
champion of a still greater power — 
the Catholic Church and its vast 
European hierarchy 
We all kindle as we read of this 
greatest battle for the rights of oon 
Bcience and the human intellect which 
ever was delivered on the face of the 
earth , we all rqoioe over the triumph 
which resulted m the establishment 
of that republic of Holland, to which 
the whole of Europe, and England in 
an especial manner, owes so noble a 
debt, we all execrate that tyranny 
of Spain which would have crushed 
the spirit of freedom and the love of 
truth but ve do not all of ua per- 
ceive that the tyranny of Spam which 
a e execrate, was but, in fact, one form 
of that tyranny of religious opinion 
which is at all tunes ready to display 
itself We can estimate that tyranny 
when it displays itself in other minds, 
and m strange forms of religion^ or 
in remote epochs of history , but to 
detect it m our own minds, or in our 
own epoch— to understand that a 
danger similar to that which other 
nations haie passed through, may 
threaten those nations which now con 
aider themselves the most advanced 
in Europe— and that the nineteenth 
century may have trial* to undergo 
similar to those of the sixteenth 
—this is not bo easy It is, how 
ever, indisputably true The great 
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lflMon which Mr Motley's History 
teaches, and the stirring appeal it 
makes to that noblest bat mostdown- 
brodden sentiment of the hamm min d 
—the love of truth, and liberty to 
■peak the truth— was never more 
needed amongst the wide family of 
European nation* than it is at present. 

A nation said to itself, There shall 
be bat one faith amongst ua— if pos- 
sible, there ahall not be a single dis- 
sentient from the Oat hollo faith upon 
the soil of Spain ; and, moreover, the 
dependencies over which we rule, with 
more or lee* of right or might, ahall 
be as pure as ourselves from the guilt 
and pollution of heresy. That na- 
tion wna the most powerful then in 
Europe, and it partly succeeded in its 
purpose, It succeeded for itself, it 
failed in some of its dependencies. 
What is that nation now, with its 
sublime unity of a Catholic faith? 
And ask of History what have been 
the greatest achievements that later 
centuries have left it to record, and 
she will point to those Seven United 
Provinces, those dependencies that 
broke and rebelled from the juhlime 
unity of faith — she will point to 
Holland, and to those who learnt of 
Holland, or learnt in the same school, 
as being the nations who have achiev- 
ed most for humanity. When Philip 
II, on the abdication of the Em- 
peror, entered upon his inauspicious 
reign, his monarchy was the most 
extensive, the most wealthy, the moat 
potent in Europe. H it territories 
comprised Spain, then in the first 
rank of nations, not only for military 
prowess, hut in its aits and com- 
merce ; the north and the south of 
Italy ; the Netherlands— that is to 
say, what is now Holland and Bel- 
gfhm, together with six departments 
of France ; the conquest* in the New 
World, Mexico and Peru ; and seve- 
ral outlying possessions in Asia and 
Africa. In Spain itaelf the power of 
the monarch was absolute ; its great 
cities still retained their wealth, but 
had resigned their liberties. The pro- 
vince of Castillo alone is computed 
to have contained more than six mil- 
lions of inhabitants (greatly out- 
numbering the population of the 
whole of England at that time), and 
to have raised a revenue which In 
French money, has been estimated, at 


ten tnillions of francs. The wealth 
of the great cities of the Netherlands 
is well known. Antwerp, with her 
hundred thousand inhabitants, ri- 
valled Venice in the greatness of her 
commerce. Bruges alone could bring 
fnto the field ten thousand men. The 
same monarch had at his command 
the armies of Spain, the industry of 
Flanders, the arts of Italy, and the 
gold of Mexico and Peru. 

What a different position does the 
monarchy of Spain now occupy ! The 
great subject now agitated in every 
political circle is the regeneration or 
re-partition of Italy, and the voioe of 
Spain is not heard in the matter. No 
one asks her opinion. She who ruled 
the peninsula as Austria has sinoe 
ruled it, lias not an inch of territory 
in it, nor the least influence, Two 
independent kingdoms, Holland and 
Belgium, lmve risen out of her rebel- 
lious provinces; the one has ran a 
career of glory, and reposes under her 
laurels* the other, small State as she 
is, is neard of in the councils of 
Europe, heard of in the arts, in 
letters, in science. Spain herself has 
nothing left her but her pride, and 
her pride appeals always to the past. 
Of all her conquests in America, no- 
thing rem ains hut the solitary and 
insecure island of Cuba, which the 
United States offer to purchase of 
her . And lookers-on think that 
Spain might be wise to wink at the 
insult, and take the purchase-money, 
for these Anglo-Americans have a 
new method of conquest which may 
prove irresistible — a method again rt 
which the laws of nations have made 
no' provisions : their unrestrainable 
people may overflow into the island 
of Quba : and thus, though the island 
may still be called Spanish, the 
Cuban* may have become American, 
and an annexation must inevitably 
take place. „ 

What is the cause of this so re- 
markable a destiny ? Let M. Guisot 
answer the question. The French 
translation of Mr Motley’s wtf rk is 
ushered in by an introduction from 
the pen of that noble veteran in tbo 
rank* both of literature and politics. 
After observing that the best his- 
tories of Spain have been written 
by Americana, he continues thus : 
« Tbe« historians of both European 
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and Trsnaatlsntfn kps them- 

selves neither Spaniard! nor Catho- 
lic. They belong to another race— 
they profess another reUgion— they 
•peak another language. Washington 
living, Prescott, Motley, TIcknor, are 
the children of Protestant England, 
It is thia race which now bears sway 
in that hemisphere, diaoovered and 
conquered some four centuries ago 
by Catholic Spain, The very history 
of Spain, like its domination in the 
New World, has fallen into the hands 
of strangers and heretics/ 1 Nor is 
thia, he proceeds to observe, any 
isolated fact or any fanciful sport of 
destiny; it is but in perfect har- 
mony with the whole current of 
events. Then, taking a masterly 
survey of that declension of Spain to 
which we hare briefly alluded, he 
adds : u The fate of Spain, its politi- 
cal degradation, the stagnation of its 
literature, its nullity in sdenoe and 
the arts, and all that constitute* the 
manifold progress of a great society, 
is but the legitimate result of the 
policy it pursued in the sixteenth 
century. The government of Spain, 
in its- seal for the Oatholio faith, 
struck at the intellectual life of the 
nation." This is the answer to be 
given to our question, and we prefer 
to use the words of ML Guizot, that 
the truth may have all the weight 
it can derive from the authority nf 
one distinguished as much for his 
calm, temperate, mature judgment, 
as for his learning and philosophic 
habits of thought. In Spain, an ab- 
solute monarch, boastful of his piety 
sustained and clamorously applauded 
by a superstitious mob, crushed and 
destroyed the rising spirit of inquiry. 
The Catholic faith triumphed, and the 
nation sunk. The mental life died 
down. Henceforward sloth and ignor- 
ance are varied only by outbursts of 
democratic violence and vulgar infi- 
delity, which again are hushed up 
into the old ignorant superstition, 
and the old contented sloth. 

It is not that Spain remained 
nominally Catholic ; it is that she was 
not allowed to think— this was the 
malady under which she sunk. It 
was the repressive policy which was 

r ued that proved fatal to her. 

Guisot remarks that the six- 
teenth century was the critical age 


of our modern European nations: 
the epoch at which they reoeived 
the character that has remained with 
them. This may be true, but it ap- 
pears to us that the age we are liv- 
ing through at this present time la 
hardly less critical. Will the repres- 
sive policy attain generally through- 
out Europe a triumph whose results 
will be felt for centuries to come t or 
will liberty of thought grow to be the 
grand characteristic of the European 
nations 1 This is the question we ask 
ourselves ' Let it be remembered that 
this policy of represrion may be very 
effectually pursued, though it may 
not assume precisely the same form 
that it did in Oatholio Spain. It 
pleased Philip and his priests to seize 
upon the trembling heretic, to daub 
him over with painted devils and 
painted flames, and then bum him in 
that real hell-fire which they indeed 
kindled upon the earth. It was thus 
they laid the spirit of inquiry. But 
emperors and priests in the nine- 
teenth century may accomplish the 
same feat by methods leas revolting 
to humanity. The means used may 
be lees cruel, but it will be the same 
disastrous triumph. Spain laboured 
successfully at the grand project so 
dear to priesthoods— she established 
in her own dominions the unity of 
the Church — she banished all free 
speculative thought. All was satis- 
factorily settled. And who felt the 
least want of philosophy t The sturdy 
peasant and the dissolute nobleman 
oonld both pass their lives exceeding 
well without a single reflection be- 
yond their labours or their pleasures. 
How happy should all be that they 
have not to think upon dark perplex- 
ing theme* — only to live on in the 
light the Church throws upon them I 
It seems a beneficent result But 
the mental life which would have 
been developing itself here and there 
in a heresy and a doubt, was the 
same mental energy which would 
have animated the citizen and the 
scholar, the physician and the mer- 
chant, m their several toils, studies, 
and enterprises. You have quieted 
your patient by an opiate that has 
stupefied him, or perhaps he alter- 
nates between stupor and delirium. 

It was, moreover, the monkish type 
of Christianity which prevailed and 
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vti rendered predominant in Sp«iru 
The eecular intellect was not allowed 
to interpenetrate it, parity and exalt 
it, or, at all eventa, render It a fit 
•errant to secular purpose* and a 
mundane prosperity. This monkish 
form of piety held human life in con- 
tempt, set a stigma upon earthly 
prosperity, made renunciation ana 
resignation the aole virtues of the 
elevated man. Useful enough where 
evils are without a remedy ; and no 
doubt it acted as a beneficent counter- 
poise to the violent passions of Goths 
and Scythians, and the other bar- 
barians who overthrew the Roman 
empire, or who were found living 
in it ; but it is a form of piety an- 
tagonistic to those vigorous efforts, 
to that persevering and hopeful in- 
dustry, which is the scarce of all our 
modern progress. The Christianity 
which has- been allowed to advance 
or modify itself with the general in- 
telligence of the day lends its aid to 
overy effort to remedy evils ; is heard 
amongst us demanding sanatory mea- 
sures * is seen resolutely tcMAo/d- 
ituj tne charitable gift that tends to 
make wantperpetual by allying it 
to sloth. The monkish Christianity 
of the middle ages set up for its 
standard of excellence the man 
who endured all evils complacently, 
whether remediable or not ; who 
suffered with inexhaustible patienoe ; 
whose charitable gift was but another 
form of the virtue of renunciation : 
if it incrtoMd the poverty of the 
world, was there not wider scope for 
the exercise of patience and resigna- 
tion! Was it not his own atand- 
ard of piety to sit smiling serene 
amidst dirt, and vermin, ana starva- 
tion 1 Where this monkish type of 
Christianity keeps its hold, as It did 
in Spain, sloth and ignorance have 
ons permanent ally* and (what is 
worth considering) the finer spirits, 
and the most conscientious of men, 
are, under such a state of religious 
opinion, carried off from the real ser- 
vice of mankind, and that real ser- 
vice loses its due honour, its due ap- 
plause, and its due place in the 
human conscience. When, therefore, 
we further remember what type of 
Christianity it was that Spam re- 
solved to preserve intact, we cannot 
be surprised at the little energy and 


mental life it thereafter displayed. 
Buoh s people, saying amongst them- 
selves, r ‘ There shall, if poaible, be 
do heretic amongst us,” hare pro- 
nounced their own sentence. They 
have struck as with u mace petrified 
and the society is immovable, 
tBut we must forego, or postpone 
for the present, any further prosecu- 
tion of these tempting generalities, 
and look at the workbeffore us, ana 
endeavour to convey some idea of 
its nature, and of its literary merits. 
Mr Motley has no hesitations, make# 
few compromises. He does not writ© 
like one who is alternately an advo- 
cate for both parties : but as a fair, 
honest, downright advocate of that 
party and of those men who, he is 
oonviroed, deserve his admiration. 
He writes like a lover of liberty, but 
without any undue partiality, that 
we have observed, to democratic 
institutions Whether the portraits 

S resented to us are always, and 
i all respects, minutely faithful, 
who would venture to say 1 They 
are, in our estimation, fair and 
truthful in the main ; and they 
are always life-like, always drawn 
in a very masterly manner. The 
vivid picture he leavee behind of 
the chief actors in bis period of his- 
tory, is one of the striking character- 
istics of the book. Those who rather 
shrink from the prospect of haying 
to read over again of the atrocitie* 
of the Inquisition, and of the sieges 
and massacres to which such atroci- 
ties conducted— who feel no desire to 
have igain revived in their minds 
such scenes as the slaughter at Ant- 
werp, or the sack of Zutphen, or the 
temble sieges of Haarlem and Ley- 
den, will find the narrative agreeably 
relieved by this vivid portraiture of 
men and manners. 

Mr Motley is an artist who hides 
no blemish, physical or moral — who 
spares no delinquency, oonoeals no 
weakness — who is regardless of the 
idaal, looks to the actual and reaL 
His predecessor, Mr Prescott, though 
entitled to the praise of extensive and 
original research, had always a lin- 
gering attachment and ttropg bias 
towards what may be described as 
the romance of history. His charm- 
ing narratives of the Spanish con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru reraal this 
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tendency — reveal at leant, that be 
leant rather to historic faith than 
to historic doubt We read on de- 
lighted; we lire, verily, in a new 
World, amongst hi* Mexicans and 
Peruviana ; bat we ok*e the book 
with an uneasy suspicion that much 
exaggeration, and some fable, have 
been admitted into the place of 
history, and that the new world we 
hare been moving in, is partly the 
world of imagination — oi Spanish 
imagination or credulity. .And in 
his portraiture of Philip XL, able 
though it it, and faithful in the main, 
we trace a touch, a manner more 
poetic than truthful The Spanish 
hat and plume, and the mystery of 
a Spanish palace, arc allowed to 
throw a certain grace and dignity 
over the feature* and bearing of a 
man who was aa narrow-minded 
as our Jamea II.— who had the bi- 
gotry of a monk without his self- 
denial— whoee oonsdenoe, trained by 


if he ha* a tyrant and a bigot on th* 
one aide of Ida canvass, supported by 
a Cardinal Gran voile and a Duke of 
Alva, be has also his patriot and 
liberator in the brighter part of his 
picture, in the person of William of 
Orange, named the Silent and the 
Wise. William of Orange is the hero 
of the book On him Air Motley ex- 
pends a perhaps unchecked enthu- 
siasm. A cool impartial critic may, 
indeed, suspect that the lights and 
shadows are thrown throughout the 
work with too strong a contrast ; 
but we know that the indignation 
and the admiration are both, upon 
the whole, well bestowed. It is 
a very wholesome indignation, and 
a very profitable admiration, that 
we are called upon to sympathise 
with. Nothing is more easy than to 
suggest, and even to prove, that 
“ black’s not so very black, nor white 
so very white nowhere can praise 
or blame be weighed out to the very 


priests for their own work, and for 
the service of the Church, knew no- 
thing of truth or justice as between 
man and man — whoee best virtue 
was the mechanical industry of a 
clerk, and whose greatest talent was 


scruple ; it must suffice us if we feel 
we can honestly applaud and right- 
fully condemn ; and it is a good thing, 
at tames, to have both these sentiment* 
kindled within us, and to detest and 
admire cordially, and with the full 


to trick and deceive, and play the 
game of dissimulation even with the 
very tools he used for his treachery. 
Mr Motley has no respect for Spanish 
or regal dignity : he delights to push 
up the hat ana plume, and show 
what sort of eye and forehead are 
really there to meet the light No 
illusion remains to us after our au- 
thor has passed his examination. 
The Philip of the poets— of Alfiori 
and of Schiller — d win dice down to the 
quite ordinary man— placed, how- 
ever, in the quite extraordinary posi- 
tion. A slave of the Church, his 
religion never kindled one generous 
thought, or excited to a single virtue ; 
it could not always restrain his king- 
ly ambition any more than it could 
regulate his private morals ; but it 
was obeyed with fidelity and seal 
when it taught him to tyrannise over 
his subjects, and put heretics to 
death— it made him one of the most 
terrible potentates that have existed 
on the face of the earth. 

Bat it is the emancipation of the 
Netherlands from the grasp of this 
unworthy monarch that is the theme 
of Mr Motley’s book ; and therefore, 


energy of our souls. 

Our author's style is bold, vigorous, 
full of power ; but we should desert 
our critical function if wedid not add 
that it is sometimes intemperate, and 
that in the earlier page* there is an 
apparent effort, s straining aftereffect, 
and (in his topographical descrip- 
tions) a certain semi-poetic at fanci- 
ful diction that appears to us out of 
plaoo. About vo epithets are some- 
time* scattered with an injudicious 
prodigality. We might instance the 
description of our own Queen Mary, 
of disastrous memory, to be found in 
the first volume, page 123 ; but we 
have no wish to dwell on what are 
only casual blemishes. And the** 
errors of taste and judgment appear 
to us to be chiefly at the commence- 
ment of the work. To discharge our- 
selves at once of all the critical venom 
we have on this occasion to distil, we 
must add that, vigorous as his nar- 
rative generally Is, our author is also 
capable, at times, of being tedious 
ami prolix. He is not quit* master 
of that art which give* to all portions 
of his subject a fair and sufficient 
attention, and no more than what is 
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sufficient On the motives and view* 
of tome of hi* leading character* — 
in hi* elaborate defence* of hi* great 
hero against imputation* that had 
been raised against him— he is more 
lengthy than *001116 neoemry. at least 
to the impatient reader ; while the 
tame impatient reader would gladly 
have received, on some other topioa, 
a little more information than it ac- 
corded to him- He would probably 
wish to know a little more of the 
state of public opinion, political and 
religious, in the several cities of the 
Netherlands. Mr Motley, of course, 
doe* not overlook the great movement 
of Protestantism ; but how far the 
several cities partook of it, and what 
had been the career of public opinion 
in each, he might oerhape have more 
minutely informed us. One wants 
to see these burghers and citizens a 
little more distinctly. We cannot 
expect that the historian should pro- 
duce for ns the same individual por- 
trait* as he does of king* and prinoes. 
We know very well that the burgher* 
of Antwerp *nd of Ghent have left 
no letter* behind them, laid up in 
royal archives, fated to come to light 
and reveal the secret springs of ac- 
tion. But from the literature of the 


•ware their own privilege*, not to 
sustain any great cause of civil or 
religious liberty, was their real object. 
Of these noble* Egmont was the 
leader and the type. Appease them 
by acquiescence to their personal 
claims, even cajole or flatter them, 
ami these bold, turbulent, wine-bib- 
bing spirits were easily controlled. 
Philip IT., if he had been really 
the skilful governor — even the mere 
crafty statesman — he wa* reputed to 
be, would have found no difficulty in 
dealing with these pleasure - loving 
nobles. Flattery ana some personal 
favours, ami a share of confidence and 
esteem, had proved sufficient to win 
Count Egmont, who had returned, 
from his visit to Spain a very suffi- 
cient royalist. The execution of the 
Count by a monarch who up to the 
last had treated him as a friend, was 
as great a blunder as it was a crime. 
The King was destroying a good Ca- 
tholic^ and s very loyal gentleman, 
who, if he loved populuity too much 
to be a complete and faithful servant 
of the Spanish crown, would, at all 
events, have proved a cause of divi- 
sion and embarrassment to the patriot 
party. It was not till these gay 
nobles had in a measure left the 


time, the preaching of the time, and 
from characteristic incidents 01 the 
time, something more might have 
been extracted, we think, to enable 
us to represent to ourselves the 
burghers and the populace of this 
period. We have the motive* and 
conduct of a few leading nobles ana- 
lysed and described ; but when a city 
itself is brought upon the field, in all 
the tumult of rebellion, or the heroic 
endurance of the utmost afflictions of 
a siege, we are not prepared for this 
display of energy, except by such 
general knowledge as every reader 
brings with him of this period of 
European history. The revolt of the 
Netherlands, an related here, opens 
with a patriotic movement, or an 
effort for independence, amongst the 
nobility. But these nobles were in 
pepwnal character (though their po- 
litic*] position was different) very 
much what our Cavaliers were in tie 
time of Charles L They were a high- 
spirited race, attached to their order, 
who, if they arrayed themselves on 
the side of the people, did so only in 
animosity to the Spanish court To 


scene, that the real strength of the 
resistance to Spain manifested itself, 
That stubborn resistance was to be 
found in the burgher class, in the 
Protestant citizen who had learnt 
by woeful experience that the rights 
or conscience, the liberty to be of 
that religion which had won his con- 
viction, could be only sustained by 
the maintenance of his civil rights. 
Amongst this class, as amongst our 
own Puritans, religion and liberty 
went hand in hand Nor is it pos- 
sible to say, at every period of the 

S le, whether Protestantism or 
tism was in the ascendant ; 
rere, in fact, inseparable, or bo- 
came so as the contest advanced. 
Now the growth of public opinion in 
this class ; the progress that the new 
religion had made in the several 
cities, or in the country at large ; the 
ton© of political sentiment, and how 
far it had assumed a republican cast — 
theee subjects are not treated with 
that fulness and discrimination we 
might have expected. 'Hie people 
have been in some measure over- 
looked by an historian devoted to ths 
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cause of the people. The archives of 
a court hare been sedulously examined 
to track out the treacherous and wily 
course of a king or a minister; but 
the arahive* of the public, the litera- 
ture of the time, or whatever remain* 
of ipoken or acted thought amongst 
the people, have not been ranaacked 
with equal xeal to determine the 
state and oondition of public opinion. 
A minister, or a regent, or a general, 
ii introduced to ui with all nia dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and we are 
prepared to follow and appreciate his 
conduct ; but a great city is some- 
time* brought suddenly before us in 
its highest state of turbulent or en- 
thusiastic action, without any prepa- 
ration to warn the reader, or to 
explain to him this particular out- 
brunt of passion or of heroism. 

But if our historian has more es- 
pecially devoted himself to portray 
the chief actori in his great drama, 
it is fit that we should follow him 
to his chosen field ; and our limited 
object, in these few pages, will be 
to draw attention to hi* masterly 
delineation of some of these person- 
ages. as of the King, the Regent, the 
Cardinal Granvelle, Alva, Egmont, 
and Oranga One pleasant pecu- 
liarity distinguishes his historical 
portraits j he never forgets the per- 
sonal appearance of the man, his fea- 
tures, his itatnre, or any trick of 
gesture, but introduces these in inch 
a manner that they accompany us 
throughout the history. As we nave 
intimated already, there is nothing of 
the courtier in the descriptions he 
give*. If there is a deformity of per- 
son, a weakness or a vice, a blemish, 
physical or moral, it is set down with 
frank, unmitigated distinctness. We 
have a striking specimen of his gra- 
phic power near the commencement 
of the work, where he introduce* to 
ns the Emperor Charles V. and his 
court as they are seen arrayed in all 
their pomp and state, on that cele- 
brated day when the Elm peror retired 
from the cares of government, and re- 
signed to hi* son Philip the largest 
and the most powerful of the king- 
dom* of Europe. From thi* point 
we may as well take up the thread 
of Mr Motley’ ■ History, so far a* we 
can follow it, as from any other. 

On the 20 th day of October 1056 
the city of Brunei* was the scene of 


a grand tpectade or ceremonial, such 
as is rarely exhibited in the theatre of 
the world! It was one of those ooea- 
rioni, indeed, when the reel events 
of life assume a theatrical aspect, and 
take upon themselves the studied ar- 
rangement of the stage. They seem 
to mimic what is itself a mimicry of 
life, and to outrival the fictitious 
passions and the mock heroism of 
the theatre. And whereas the stage 
exclaims, Behold a real court 1 the 
imperial oourt might say. Behold 
another stage 1 This grand ceremo- 
nial afford* a very appropriate open- 
ing to Mr Motleys narrative ; — 

“ Many individual* of existing or future 
historic oelebrity in the NetherlamU, 
whose names ire so fiuniliar to the stu- 
dent of the epoch, seemed to hare been 
grouped, as if by premeditated design, 
upon thi* imposing pisiform, where the 
curtain wu to fall for ever upon the 
mightiest emperor since Charlemagne, 
ana where the opening soene of the long 
and tremendous tragedy of Philip’* reign 
wo* to be (dmultaneouiily enacted. There 
was the Bishop of Am*, toon to be 
known throughout Christendom by the 
more celebrated title of Cardinal Grmn- 
velle, the serene and smiling priest whose 
subtle influenoe over the destinie* of so 
many individuals then present, and over 
the fortune* of the whole land, waa to be 
so extensive and so deadly. There waa 
that flower of Flemish chivalry, the lineal 
descendant of indent Frisian king*, al- 
ready diatiii gniahod for Li* bravery in 
many fields, but not having yet won 
thofio two remarkable victories which 
were soon to make the name of Egmont 
like the sound of a trumpet throughout 
the whole country. Tail, magnifloent in 
costume, with dark flowing hair, soft 
brown eye, smooth cheek, a slight mus- 
tache, and features of almost feminine 
delicacy — ouch was the gallant and ill- 
fated I jm nral Egmont. The Count 
Horn, too, with bold, sullen face and 
fan -eh aped beard — s brave, honest, dis- 
contented, quarrelsome, unpopular man; 
the bold, debauched Brederode, with 
handso me, reckless face and turbulent 
demeanour — these, with many others 
whose deeds of arms were to beootne 
celebrated throughout Europe, were con- 
spicuous in the brilliant crowd. There, 
too, waa that learned Frisian, President 
Vigiina — crafty, plausible, adroit, elo- 
quent — a small, brisk man, with long 
yellow hair, glittering green eras, round, 
tumid, rosy cheeks, and flowing beard. 
Foremost among the Spanish grandee*, 
and close to Philip, stood the ffcmou* 
favourite, Buy Gomes, or, as h* was 
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fcmlHsriy oallad, 4 Re y Gome* ’ (King 
and Gomes), * man of meridional aspect, 
with coal-black hair and beard, gleaming 

K i boo pallid with in ten** a pp bow- 
end Blender bat handsome figure [ 
while in immediate attendance upon the 
Kmperox was th* immortal Princ* of 
Orange. 

“Booh were a few only of the moet 
prominent in that gay throng, whoae for- 
tunee, in part, it will be our duty to nar- 
rate : bcrw many of them passing through 
all thia glitter to a dark and mytterloua 
doom ! —soma to perish on public •oaf- 
fold* ; aoma by midnight ■ aaawiitation ; 
others, more fortunate, to fall on the 
battle-field — nearly all, eooner or later, 
to be laid In bloody graves I” * 

Conspicuous above all wan, of 
couree, the aged Emperor himself. 
Not that he waa old aocording to the 
number of hii years, but his strenu- 
ous and active life— strenuous, yet 
self-indulgent, and occupied to the 
foil with war and business and plea- 
sure — had given him the appearance 
of old age. He, hii son, and the 
Queen of Hungary, stood as central 
figures in the scene, while the several 
governors of the provinces, the great 
councillors, and the Knignts of the 
Golden Fleece, were artistically ar- 
ranged before him. The personal 
description which our author gives 
of the now infir m and toil-worn Em- 
peror is by no mcanfl flattering; yet 
we see the wreck of what, setting 
aside all the prestige of rank ana 
power, was— mind and body— one of 
the most remarkable of men : — 
u He was about the middle height, and 
had been athletic and well-pro portloDed. 
Broad in the shoulders, deep in the 
chest, thin in the flank, very muscular 
in the arms and legs, he had been able 
to match himself with all competitors in 
the tourney and the ring, and to ran- 
qnjsh tha boll with hii own band in tbs 
favourite national amueemont of Spain. 
Ha had been able in the field to do the 
duty of captain and soldier, to endure 
fatigue and exposure and every priva- 
tion, eaoept asking. These personal 
advantagea were now departed. Crippled 
in hands, knee*, and legs, he supported 
himself with difficulty upon a crutch, 
with the aid of an attendant's shoulder. 
In bos be bad always been extremely 
ngly, and tim* bad certainly not im- 
proved his physiognomy. His hair, onos 
of a light oolour, waa now whit* with 
age, close -clipped and bristling; his 
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beard waa grey, coam, and ahaggy. Hi* 
forehead was spackroa and commanding ; 
the eye was dark blue, with an ax pr aaa i o n 
both majestic and benignant. His none 
was aquiline, but crooked. The lower 
part of his face waa ftunooa for deformity. 
The under-lip— a Burgundian inbent- 
som, as faithfully transmitted as the 
duchy and oounty — was heavy and bang- 
ing, the lower Jaw protruding so Ikr be- 
yond the upper that h was impossible 
for him to bring together the few frag- 
mauta of teeth which still remained, or 
to speak s whole sentence in an intelli- 
gible voice. Eating and talking — occu- 
pations to which he waa always much 
addicted— were becoming daily more 
arduous in consequenoe of this original 
defect, which now seemed hardly human, 
but rather an original deformity." 

But though thia catalogue of fea- 
ture* may be correct — and MrMotley 
cites his authority for each item aa 
he proceeds— the impression which 
the retiring Emperor made on the 
august assembly before him, •was 
folly equal to the occasion. That 
halo of divinity which is said to sur- 
round a sovereign, prevented them, 
we presume, from seeing these per- 
sonal defects ; they saw, m fact, with 
the mind's eye, and saw before them 
the man with whose name all Europe, 
for the last age, had rung from side 
to ride ; they saw him descending 
from the throne he had so loDg filled, 
to the pious retreat of the cloister ; 
and there was, we are assured, one 
universal weeping, and every cheek 
was bedewed with tears. Old gen- 
erals, veteran diplomatists, Knights 
of the Fleeoe, all broke into tears, as 
the Emperor, in hie oration, glanced 
at the past, and bade farewell to tho 
toils and state of government ; — 

‘ there being,” said the English en- 
voy, Sir John Mason. " In mine 
opinion, not one man in the whole 
assembly that, during the time of a 
good piece of this oration, poured 
not out abundantly tears, some more, 
some less.” 

Mr Motley is very hard upon this 
weeping- He asks what signal be- 
nefits had his subjects, especially his 
Netherlander*, received from this 
monarch, that they should so bewail 
his retirement T "What was the 
Emperor Charles to the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, that they should 
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iroop for him I * Ho had ■pent their ask wbat proportion of the xwKnnblv 
money in wars and conquests in shared in the Protectant faith, which 
which they were utterly uncon- at this epoch was not likely to he 
oeroed ; he had infringed their old embraced by many of thoae who were 
municipal privileges ; be had perse- entitled to be present at this august 
on ted many on account of their new ceremony ; bat we stop to observe, 
religion, and had shown hi* deterroi- that Hr Motley deals rather severely 
nation to coeroe them by the Inqni- with the old Emperor when he denied 
aition. Mr Motley cannot find a to him that excuse, go readily sc? 
rational cause for all this weeping, corded to hia son, tnat he acted in 
He forgets that a rational cause w accordance with his sense of religious 
not indispensable on such occasions, duty when he used the power placed 
Some one sentiment prevails at the in his hands in the extirpation of 
moment ; it is aggravated in each by heresy. It is quite true that he waa 
the participation of numbers : it acta not always oonaietent, not always 
as a panic does on the field or battle, faithful to the Church ; that the ordi- 
and people find themselves shouting nary motives of political ambition 
or weeping, they scarcely know why. coaid at times triumph over this 
It does not follow that these weeping Bense of duty, ju*t as the ordinary 
Netherlander* were quite oblivious of motives of cupidity or pleasure can 
their qwu interests, or were pecu- triumph at times, in each one of us, 
liarly servilo : they were simply car- over what we nevertheless deem to be 
ried away by the loyal sentiment of a religious or moral obligation ; but 
the hour. Much the same thing oc- because the monarch was stronger in 
curs daily amongst ourselves. Wo Charles than the churchman, it does 
will not risk any imputation on our not follow that he was not, up to the 
own loyalty by asking whether those measure of his capacity for such sen- 
crowds who throng the streets, or timenta, a very faithful and sincere 
cluster about a railway, when our son of the Church. The man whose 
Queen is to pass, know why it is they armies sacked Rome, who laid his 
are bawling as if with the full inten- sacrilegious hands, as Mr Motley ra- 
tion of splitting their own throats, minds us, on Christ’s vioegerent, and 
We will take an illustration of a kept the infallible head of the Church 
quite social, not political nature. An a prisoner to serve his own political 
actor has been nightly before the ends, waa manifestly capable of being 
public; the public has now praised carried away by the peculiar tempta- 
and now abused the actor, and the lions of his high imperial position, 
actor has often abused the unreason- But, in the absence of such tempta- 
able public. By-and-by this actor, tions, he m'ght very sincerely regard 
sometimes praised and sometimes it as his especial duty to protect tho 
abused, ana to as altogether per- Catholic faith, and preserve the unity 
aonally indifferent, assemble?® his last of the Church. And why should the 
audience, and bids them farewell, historian throw any doubts or asper- 
Thore ia EOt a diy eye, we are told, eions on that persons! piety of which 
in pit or boxes. Next morning, pit he made profession 1 In Charles, as 
ana boxes, and the retiring actor in so many others, it waa a piety tnat 
himself are laughing at the wondrous had a very limited influence on moral 
enthusiasm and tenderness that had action ; it displayed itself chiefly in 
seized upon them. And doubtless ritual, in prayer, in fasting, and the 
every one of these Nether landers, like ; there was more of superstition 
from the Knight of the Fleeoe to the in it than religion, but at a supenti- 
simpleet burgher who was present tion it was apparently held with per- 
rd the great oeremony, wondered the feet sincerity. u No man,” says Mr 
next morning how or why it was that Motley, M oould have been more ob- 
his cheek had been wet like the net. servant of religious ritee. He heard 
Charles’* persecution of the Pro- mass daily; he listened to s sermon 
testant* is toe crime which, in our every Sunday and holiday; be oon~ 
historian’s opinion, ought not to have feesed f and received the sacrament 
been forgiven him even at this affect- four times a-year; he was sometime* 
ing moment We will not stay to to be seen in nis tent, at midnight, on 
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hii knees before a crueifii, with eyea 
and hand* uplifted \ he ate no meat 
in Lent, and used extraordinary dili- 
gence to discover and to punian any 
man, whether courtier or plebeian, 
who failed to fast during the whole 
forty days.” Why should Mr Motley 
cruelly add, that “ he was too good 
a politician not to know the value of 
broad phyiacteriae and long prayers?” 
Is every one who knows the value of 
orthodox behaviour to be therefore 
twitted with’hypocrisy? Ifitbereally 
true that “ he ate no meat in Lent^ 
he gave a very notable proof of hjB 
sincerity, for the appetite of Charles 
Y. was enormous, and ho was accus- 
tomed at other times to indulge it 
without stint. He seem*, indeed, to 
have had a craving, preternatural ap- 
petite, amounting to a disease, such 
aa might well have obtained from his 
confewor an especial exemption in 
this matter of fasting. 

VeTy marvellous is the account 
here given us of the gastronomies! ex- 
ploits of the Emperor. Captain D&l- 
getty was a child to him. Mr Stir- 
ling, in his Cloister Life of Charles 
F., had revealed to us that the mon- 
astic seclusion of the ox-emperor 
did not imply a monastic regimen, 
or what is generally understood bb 
such, Mr Motley has given us a 
programme of the day’s performance 
while his appetito was in its full vi- 
gour. Nevhr was such dietary. “ He 
breakfasted at fivo on a fowl seethed 
in milk, and dressed with sugar and 
spices ; after this he went to sleep 
again. Ho dined at twelve, partak- 
ing always of twenty dishes. He 
supped twice ; at first, soon after 
vespers, and the second time at mid- 
night, or one o’clock, which meal 
was perhaps the most solid of the 
four. After meal he ate a great 
quantity of pastry and sweetmeat*, 
and he irrigated every repast by vast 
draught* of beer and wine.” 

To return to our grand ceremonial 
of abdication. The second person in 
the soenewms the son, Philip, to whom 
he was about to resign the far greater 
part of his power and territory — all 
but the empire of Germany, which he 
had been unable to relinquish in hi* 
favour. Let us hear Mr Motley’s 
description of the gloomy monarch, 
•o great a favourite of tragic poets 


** Tbs son, Philip EL, was a small, 
nwiam min, much balow the mldtd* 
heifbt, with thin leg*, a narrow chest, 
ana the shrinking, timid air of an habi- 
tual invalid. ‘ His body,’ My* hi* pro- 
pp'd panegyrist, Cabrera, ‘ wsa but a 
Unman cage, in which, however brief 
and narrow, dwelt a soul to whose flight 
the immeasurable expense of heaven was 
too contracted.’ The same wholesale 
admirer adds, that 4 his aspect was so 
reverend, that ms tic*, wLo met him 
alone in a wood, withont knowing him, 
bowed down with instinctive veneration. 
In face he vaa the living image of his 
father, having tbo tame broad forehead 
and blue eye, with the some aquiline, 
but better proportioned, noae. In tbo 
lower part of the countenance the re- 
markable liurgundian deformity wte 
likewise reproduced. He Lad tho same 
heavy, hanging lip, with a vast mouth, 
and monstrously protrudiug lower jaw. 
His complexion was fair, hie hair light 
and thin, hia beard yellow, short, and 
pointed He had the aspect of * Item- 
ing, but the loftiness of a Spaniard. HU 
demeanour in publio was still, silent — al- 
most sepulchral. He looked habitually 
on tho ground when ho conversed, was 
obary of speech, omberraiwod, and even 
suffering in man nor. This was ascribed 
partly to n natural lnughtinw, which 
he had occasionally endeavoured to over- 
come, and partly to habitual pains in the 
stomach, oeoamonod by his inordinate 
fondness for peltry.” 


Was there over such an incongru- 
ous combination presented to the 
imagination of the reader ! This 
downward look and stooping pos- 
ture is partly the reserve and haugh- 
tiness of & Spanish king, and partly 
a contrite bending of the body, pro- 
duced by a schoolboy's love of 
peatry ! Other indulgence*, not quite 
so Innocent, our moat orthodox of 
princes seems to have permitted 
himself. What a medley we have 
here 1 — “ Ho was most strict in reli- 
gions observances, as regular at mass, 
sermons, and vespers as a monk — 
much more, it was thought by many 
good Catholics, than was becoming 
to hi* rank and age. Besides several 
friars, who preached regularly for his 
instruction, he had daily discussions 
with others on abstruse theological 
points. He consulted hi* confessor 
most minutely as to all the actions 
of life, inquiring anxiously whether 
this proceeding or that were likely to 
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burden bis conscience. He wss 
grouty lioentkm*. It vu his chief 
amusement to isms forth at night 
djflguisedj that he might indulge 
~himaft]f m the oommon haunts of 
rioe. This was his solace at Brus- 
sels in the midst of the grayest affaire 
of state.” 

This prince, when he quits Brus- 
sels and enters into hie kingdom of 
Spain, solemnise* his entry by an 
a \sto-aa-fe x at which he utter* the 
pious sentiment, that he would rather 
oeajse to reign than reign oyer here- 
tic*, and declare* that he “would 
carry the wood, to burn his own eon,” 
if his own son proved a deserter from 
the faith. A strange production it 
is to contemplate ! — this of the con- 
science of a Christian prince, ss 
educated by a Catholio priesthood. 
Where the duty border* upon crime 
— where, to the secular mind, it is 
an act of cruelty and injustice^ there 
the conscience is inflexible ; in the 
simple moralities of temperance and 
of truth, it is but a silken rein which 
the priest touches from time to time, 
merely to show that he holds it, and 
holds it laxly. 

The dissimulation of Philip, and 
how completely the deception of 
others entered into his idea of good 
government, is well known ; but Mr 
Motley has been able, by comparing 
together the p reserved letters of this 
monarch, to display the working of 
this high order of tiaittmandiip m a 
clearerlight than it has perhaps ever 
been placed before. W© thread the 
petty labyrinth which the secluded 
monarch found it his greatest delight 
to plan ; we are introduced into the 
very study of the king ; we see him 
forming his plot, preparing his con- 
tradictory lettere — the*' to be read 
aloud at the council-board, thotc to 
be kept secret Arrangements are 
made that the Regent of the Nether- 
lands, or her minister, shall write cer- 
tain letters, whioh are to receive from 
him certain answers — letters and 
answers both mere fictions to dis- 
guise the real nature of the transac- 
tion. Dissimulation, indeed, is the 
order of the day. His ministers all 
practise it upon him, a a h© upon his 
ministers. He deceives every one. 
Though always in the leading strings 
of some man more able than himself, 


though taking his sad stance. and 
oo moons of the need of It, he always 
kept tome secret from his most con- 
fidential adviser, and was always 
prepared to dismiss him the moment 
that his servioes became needleae. 
One good quality deserves mention- 
— the king and his minister* were 
hard -working men. It is no 
Eastern court, where the sultan con- 
sults only his own pleasure, and 
leave* all to the virier, and the vixier 
occasionally hangs or tqwetrn pacha, 
and then take* his pleasure aleo. No 
En glish minister works harder than 
the favourites of Philip. He himself 
delighted in the use of the pen, and 
sate whole hour* at the -desk. Mr 
Motley say* — 

“Hia mental capacity in general was 
not very highly oe teemed. His talents 
were, in truth, very much below medi- 
ocrity. Bit mind was incredibly small. 
A petty passion for contemptible details 
characterised him from his youth, and, 
u long as he lived, he oould neither 
learn to generalise, nor understand that 
one m a n , however diligent, oould not be 
minutely acquainted with all the public 
and private affairs of fifty millions of 
other men. He was a glutton of work 
H« was born to write despatches, and to 
scrawl oommente upon thoee which he 
received. He often remained at the 
oo on dl-board four or five hours at a 
time, and he lived in his cabinet. He 
gave audienoee to ambassadors and de- 

f mties very willingly, listening attentive- 
y to ail that was said to him, and an- 
swering in monosyllables. He spoke no 
tongue but Spanish, and was sufficiently 
sparing of that, but he was indefatigable 
with his pen. He hated to converse; 
but he oould write a letter eighteen 
pages long when his correspondent was 
in the next room, and when the subject 
was, perhaps, one which a man of talent 
oould have settled with sir words.” 

The favourite, Roy Gome* de Silva, 
wan a prodigy of industry. This no- 
bleman had been brought up with 
the king, and when a Doy (so the 
etory runs) had struck Philip, and 
been condemned to death for so sac- 
rilegious a blow. Philip had thrown 
himaelf at hi* father’s feet, and im- 
plored and obtained the forgiveness 
of the culprit In after life, a more 
probable cause i* assigned for the en- 
durance of their friendship— the com- 
placency which he exhibited towards 
the King, as the husband of the cele- 
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br*tod Prince* EbolL Buy Gome* 
and bis occupation* are thus de- 
scribed : — 

‘'At tie preeeot moment be oocnpiod 
the three post* of valet, state councillor, 
and finance minister. He d re e s nd and 
undreased big master, read or talked 
him to ileep, called him in the morning, 
admitted thoae who were to hare private 
audianoee, and superintended all the ar- 
range manta of the household. The rest 
of the day wei deroted to the enormous 
oorreepoodenoe and affairs of adminiatra- 
tion which devolved upon him at flrat 
min later of state and treasury. He was 
very Ignorant He had no experience or 
Acquirement in the arts either of war or 
leace, and hit early education had been 
imited. Like his master, he spoke no 
tongue but Spanish, and be had no lite- 
rature. He had prepoase—ing manners, 
a fluent tongue, a winning and benevo- 
lent disposition. Hit natural capacity 
for affairs wai considerable; and his tact 
was so perfect that he could oonverae 
face to face with statesmen, doctors, and 
generals, upon campaigns, theology, or 
jurisprudence, without betraying any re- 
markable deficiency. He was very in- 
dustrious, endeavouring to moke up by 
hara study for his lack of general know- 
ledge. At the same time, by the King’s 
desire, he appeared constantly at the 
frequent banquets, masquerades, tour- 
nay*, and feeUritlea, for which Brussels 
at that epoch was remarkable. It waa 
no wonder that his cheek was pale, and 
that he aecmad dying of overwork." 

Equally industrious, and far more 
accomplished, indeed one of the most 
accomplished and learned men of hi* 
time, wm Cardinal Granvelle, who 
long held what we may describe a* 
the position of prime minister to the 
Ducbee* of Panna, Regent of the 
Netherlands. The Regent was flo- 
riated. by a council of state, and three 
of this council formed the conaulfa 
by who*e advice she was to be espe- 
cially guided. Of the*e three, Gran- 
velle waa the chief ; in fact, he and 
the comulta were said to be the tame 
thing; he %xu the oonrtdia. The 
Cardinal wai * man of learning: 
could write and speak wall, and that 
in several language*; bat that which 
stand* out »o oon*picuoariy in the 
history is the admirable tact with 
which, for a long time, he governed 
the Regent and guided the King. 
Principle* of his own, we venture 
to think, he had none — thfc 
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determination to uphold that autho- 
rity of ohorchman and of minist er, 
in which he shared so largely, be 
called a principle— but he very dex- 
trously assumed the view* of the 
^King, and threw hi* own ability, to 
to speak, into the mind and opinion* 
of his sovereign. When we see him 
removed from the court, he live* and 
•peaks like an epicurean philoso- 
pher ; when he writes to the King, 
he is an alarmist for the faith, super- 
stitious, and a persecutor. Hi* con- 
tempt for the multitude wa*, no 
doubt, sincere enough ; and this sin- 
cere contempt led him, a* it has led 
many others, to uphold, without 
scruple of conscience, whatever power 
or authority was in the ascendant. 
Such men cannot, at least, be said to 
violate any generous conviction, for 
they have none. They can have no 
reverence for k Lugs or cardinals — they 
know them too well ; but they have 
still less reverence for any other human 
beingB. Granvelle was well born, of 
an obscure but noble family in Bur- 
gundy, and his father had been a min- 
ister— "held office," os we should say, 
in the Court of the Emperor Charles. 
At the age of twenty, we are told 
he spoke seven language* with per- 
fect facility, and his acquaintance 
with civil and ecclesiastical laws was 
something prodigious 

M Ho was ready- wit tod,* continues Hr 
Motley, “ smooth and fluent of tongne, 
fertile in expedients, oourageema, reso- 
lute. He thoroughly understood the art 
of TTi»pnng men, particularly hi* aupe- 
rioi*. Heknew how to govern under 
the appearance of obeying. In bii inter- 
course with tho King, ho coloured him- 
self, ss it were, with tho King’* character. 
He was not himself, but Philip ; not the 
sullen, hesitating, oonfused Philip, how- 
ever, but Philip endowed with eloquence 
readiness, facility. Tho King ever found 
himself anticipated with the moat deli cate 
obsequiooane**, and beheld hi* struggling 
ideas change into winged words without 
oesaing tobe his own. No flattery oould 
be more adroit. He would write letter* 
forty pages long to ths King, and ssod 
off xd other courier on the asms day with 
two or three additional despatches of 
identical data. Buoh prolixity enchanted 
the King. The pai n * ta ki ng monarch 
tolled, pen in hand, after his wonderful 
minister, in Tain. Philip waa only fit to 
be the bishop’s clerk, yet he imagined 
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him— If to bo tb« dinwttej *jv! gu Torn- 

iog poiror Hi* industry «m eaor- 

mous. He ootdd write fifty letters *-d*y 
with hi* own tuutuL Be oould dictate to 
helf-e-dcxeci unuiueceee at once, oq u 
many different subject*, In u many difftr- 
ent Unguara, and eecul them aU away 

Of which hurt story we hare our 
own opinion; bat there can be do 
doubt of the contaminate skill with 
which, for no me time, he directed the 
affairs of the Netherlands. Consum- 
mate skill ] but shut out from a wiser 
statesmanship by his priestly con- 
tempt for the opinions of an un- 
learned class. He oonld not see that 
— as a mere problem of political 
forces— it was not only the King he 
had to direct, and the Docheas to 
control, and the Flemish nobility to 
resist and to counterplot,— be had 
some account to give of this burgher 
spirit awakening to its liberties, and 
aoove all, to the liberty of conscience. 
Had he measured this force t At the 
first superficial gianoe at the man’s 
history, yon would say that, at all 
events, lie was a suffi chant alarm- 
ist, an unhesitating persecutor. He 
piously write* to his very pious sov- 
ereign , — u For the love of God and 
the service of the holy religion, put 
your royal hand valiantly to the work, 
otherwise we have only to exclaim, 

' Help, Lord, for we perish 1 ’ ” Thus 
he runt with his torch before the 
man who, be knows, will and can 
travel but on the one road on which 
he pretends to guide him. He has 
appreciation enough of the movement 
going on around him to abuse and 
execrate, to punish and vilify it; 
but if he had rightly estimated its 
strength, such a mao as Granvelle 
would hare respected it for tie men 
strength, and held a very different 
language towards It 

The Prince of Orange and Count 
Egmont were members of the state 
co unci L Of course they chafed under 
the rule of the Cardinal, and were In 
open hostility to the policy he pur- 
sued. At length a determined effort 
was made by the patriot party to 
drive him out of the Netherlands. 
Orange, Egmantand Horn united 
in a letter to the King, In which they 
represented that it was absolutely 
necessary for the peace and salvation 
of the provinces (which they were 


doing their utmost to quiet) that the 
Cardinal should be recalled. The 
Cardinal was prepared, at all events, 
for the attack. “ He wrote to the 
King the den before the letter was 
written, and many week* before it 
toot tent, to apprise him that it tea* 
coming, and to instruct him a* to the 
answer he teas to make-* 

This storm broke over. But it was 
in vain that the Cardinal had not 
only the ear of the King f hut also 
held his pen — it was in vain that he 
represented the Flemish nobility as 
riotous and ambitious voluptuaries 
— (one of them even eating meat in 
Lent I) — as spendthrifts so encum- 
bered with debt that they sought a 
season of anarchy to rid them of their 
obligations : it became evident, even 
at the Spanish court, that the Car- 
dinal, with all hi* diplomatic skill, 
had not sufficient power to make 
head against his opponent*. There 
must be concession, or force of an- 
other kind must be employed— the 
swemi, and Dot the pen. And now 
having resolved on the recall of the 
Cardinal, all the ineeee and petty 
hypocrisy of the Kung had a fair field 
for their exercise. Orange and Egmont 
and the people of the Netherland* 
should never have it to say that be. 
the King, had dismissed his faithful 
servant in oontideration of their 
opinion or their wishes. That he 
would think of the matter, is the 
moet conciliating answer he gives to 
them. Nay, the Cardinal himself 
should never know that he was in 
reality dismiseed. His recall should 
appear to the minister himself as a 
temporary departure, counselled by 
the emergencies of the moment ; to 
all others this temporary absence 
from the Netherlands should seem 
the yoiuntaiy and spontaneous act of 
the Cardinal. 

Had not the Cardinal a motbeT. 
living in some remote district ? Ana 
must not so benevolent and tender- 
hearted a Cardinal be desirous, after 
a long interval, of visiting hi* aged 
parent t The Cardinal shall in a 
letter, which may be seen or heard 
of all men, solicit of the Regent, or 
the King, permisaion to retire for a 
space from the cares of government ; 
and the King or the Regent shall, 
with much regret, yield to the daim* 
of filial affection, and of a oonstite- 
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tion requiring repose, This shall be 
the aspect of the transaction to the 
world at lares. The Cardinal receives 
his private letter. He has now the 
pen pat into his hands, and is in- 
structed what to write. In his cor- 
respondence with the King, he had 
frequently implored his miyesiy — 
Hearen knows with what sincerity ! 
— not to scruple at sacrificing him 
or his interests for what might be 
deemed the public welfare. To this 
brief retirement how then could he 
object t He writes, requesting very 
submissively a leave of absence — it U 

« and blandly granted him. 

ee to hi* country -seat, there 
to indite most oontented Jotters on the 
charms of a philosophical retreat, and 
pine in secret for the return to power. 

The Cardinal seems to hare be- 
lieved, or tried to believe, that it wss 
the King’s intention to reinstate him 
after s brief interval. The public, in 
general, though mystified by this pre- 
arranged correspondence, concluded 
that the Cardinal never would re- 
turn, and great was their joy at his 
departure. Even the Duchess was 
glad to be liberated from a minister 
who had grown too powerful and 
domineering. The young nobility 
were in ecstasies. “JBrederode and 
Count Hoocstraaten were standing 
together, looking from a window of a 
house near the gate of Oaudenberg, 
to feast their eyes with the spectacle 
of their enemy's retreat. As soon as 
the Cardinal had passed through the 
gate on hie way to Namur, the first 
stage of his journey, they rushed into 
the street, got both upon one horse, 
Hoogstraaien, who alone had boots 
on his leg*, taking the saddle, and 
Bred erode the croup, and galloped 
after the Cardinal with the exultation 
of schoolboys,” 

After some interval, the Duke of 
Alva soooeeded to the Cardinal, and 
thoae who rqjoioed moat in the depar- 
ture of that wily minister might have 
wished his return; for AJ?a united 
in himself all the craft and subtlety 
that the oourt of Philip oould teach, 
with a cruelty and hardness of na- 
ture seldom learned in camp*. But 
we are not attracted to this man — 
his lineaments are well known, and 
are not attractive ; consummate 
general as he wss, his moral qualities 
are thoee we associate with a Grand 
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Inquisitor, not a great Captain, And 
his range of thought must have been 
very limited ; for whan he bad sno- 
oped in quelling all resistance by 
his arms, he undid hi* own work, ana 
kindled against himself the wrath of 
«v£rv citizen, Catholic or Protestant, 
by the absordeet system of taxation 
that ever entered into the head of the 
merest dragoon to establish. Amongst 
other tuxes he imposed, this stands 
out conspicuous — ten por cent of the 
value of every article of merchandise 
to be jxdd < 1 3 often ae it thould be told. 
Had he designed to put down com- 
merce as well as heresy, he could 
not have framed a bettor system of 
finance. Imagine every tradesman 
and merchant, in the thriving cities 
of Flanders, being compelled to keep 
an account of every sale they made 
in the course of tho day, in order that 
they might deduct from their profits 
this ten per cent to the government. 
It was monstrous ; it was impractic- 
able. Hia coadjutors in the Council 
of State remonstrated with him, but 
in vain : a like tax he had imposed 
on his own little town of Alva, and 
why should it not be equally feasible 
in the great commercial cities of the 
Netherlands l But commerce was 
better able to protect itself than 
heresy, and it raised such a storm 
about the general’s ear* that he 
at length seemed very willing to 
escape from these Flemish citizens ; 
and Philip, who had no other re- 
source than to appoint new men — 
being utterly incapacitated for the 
reception of new ideas — was equally 
willing to recall him. 

It is time we turn to the opposite 
and patriot camp. Amongst tho 
brave, jovial, gallant, rich, but 
thoughtless nobility of Flanders, 
there was one man of earnest pur- 
pose, keen insight, heroic persever- 
ance. whose mind expanded as events 
developed themselves, who finally 
devoted himself to the cause of the 
people — of freedom civil and religious 
-—the Prince of Orange He too, as 
we first catch light of him, is the 
magnificent noblemsD, sumptuous, 
munificent, of generous nature, and a 
lover of justice, and withal as pro- 
foundly versed a* Philip himself in 
what he called the art of government 
—but not apparently possessed by 
any great principle of action, A r, 
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however, Mi own life mature*, and 
u the criiii of public affair* ap- 
proaches, be take* upon himself the 
rail aolemnity of the time* ; be be- 
come* the worthy leader of that great 
. movement. which ifl agitating, in a 
vague ana distracting manner, all 
classes of the community : he devotes 
himself till death to a great cause. 
His son is seised, and detained by 
the court of Spain as a hostage ; hu 
vast revenues are spent in theievying 
of troops to resist the Duke of Alva, 
and bribes of prinoely wealth are 
held ont to him ; but he is pledged 
to his work, and sacrifices all, pa- 
rental affection, and finally life itself) 
to his great oauae. 

His early education was more 
adapted to develop his talents than 
his moral nature, but it was evident- 
ly preparing him for the great tank 
he was to accomplish. At an early 
age he entered as page into the ser- 
vice of Charles V., and the Emperor, 
reoognising the ability and discretion 
of his prinoe-page (for he had already 
oome into possession of his title and 
estates), delighted to have him fre- 
quently in bis presence, and retained 
him even when the greatest affairs 
were discussed with his ministers, or 
when ho £*ye audiences of the most 
confidential kind. The youth grew 
up with a knowledge of men and 
things that is rarely acquired. At 
an age when most men are gazing in 
foolish wonder , at the spectacle of 
oourts and government!, he had been 
introduced behind the scenes, and 
understood what men were, and what 
their real motive*, ahd how common 
a flqsh and blood bides beneath the 
velvet and the ermine. Nor did the 
Emperor trust hi* shrewd and silent 
observer in the cabinet only; he 
trusted him also in the field. Before 
the Prinoe wa* twenty-one, he wai 
appointed, during the absenoe of the 
Dike of Savoy, to be general-in- 
chief of the army on the French 
frontier. After the Emperor’s death 
he was equally trusted by Philip, 
being employed to negotiate the peace 
with Franoe. He was one of the 
hostage* selected by Henry of Franoe 
for the due fulfilment of the treaty. 

It was at this period that the 
incident occurred which is said to 
have procured him the name of the 
u Silent” He and Hecry, while 


hunting in the wood of Vincennes, 
found themselve* together, separated 
from the rest of the oompauy ; and 
the French King, concluding that the 
envoy of Philip wm privy to all his 
designs, began to open his mind on. 
the great scheme which he wa* then 
secretly framing with hi* brother of 
Spain. The two sealou* monarch* 
were solemnly to pledge themselves 
for the extirpation of heresy in their 
several kingdoms, and that by the 
decisive process of a massacre of the 
heretics, "that accursed vermin.’* 
The French King proceeded to dis- 
cuss the details of this most religious 
lot The Prince was silent, and kept 
is countenance ; and earned his name 
of “ Silent,” from the manner in 
which he received this blundering 
confidence of the King. The story 
wears an apocryphal air. The Prince 
of Orange was not yet a Protestant, 
and the confidence, therefore, was not 
bo strangely misplaced ; and a nick- 
name is not given from a transac- 
tion, which at the time is known 
only to a few persona, for the Prinoe 
of Orange Would not talk of this. 
Bat if Henry of France did make 
thia indiscreet revelation, we may be 
sore that Orange would not fail to 
reflect upon it a* an after period, 
when he wa* engaged in the conflict 
with Philip. It was a lesson, if he 
needed one, of what kind of “ holy 
alliance ” the Christian sovereign* of 
his epoch were capable of forming. 

As Stadthulder of Holland, Fries- 
land, and Utrecht, it fell upon him 
to carry out the policy of the Spanish 
monarch in hU treatment of heretics : 
ho received secret instructions to 
enforce the edicts against all the 
sectaries without distinction, and 
with the utmost rigour. From a 
mere sense of humanity and justice, 
he was far less severe than Philip 
required ; still he gave order* to en- 
force oonfonnity with the ancient 
Church. He was rich, powerful, 
young ; a luxurious and prinoely 
life lay before him. Hi* ho*pitaIity, 
like his fortune, waa almost regal. 
“ Twenty-four noblemen and eighteen 
pages of gentle birth officiated regu- 
larly in his family.” It was a daily 
banquet in his household, and the 
generous host, of winning manner 
and address, was beloved and: hon- 
oured by all It waa not at this 
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period of life, that he vu dis- 
poned to regard the sectaries with 
any other feeling than that of com- 
passion, mingled probably with tome 
degree of oontempt 
Bat, while mingling with all the 
feetivitiea suitable to his age and 
rant, he evidently kept hie head clear, 
and hi* heart free from uny of the 
malignant pterions of the time. All 
parties treated him. The Pro teat- 
ante looked for justice at his h&ndi ; 
the Ducheea-regent knew that the 
had in him a friend to order and 


the famous crv which wai eo often to 
ring over land and eea, amid biasing 
citiea, on bloodstained decks, through 
the smoke and carnage of many a 
stricken field.” Amidst shouts of 
daughter and applause Bred erode 
threw tho wallet round the neck 
of hit nearest neighbour, and handed 
him the wooden l*>wl Each guest 
in turn took the knapsack, and, push- 
ing aside the gold and silver plate 
before him, filled the capacious wood- 
en bowL and drank tbs boggart / The 
new shibboleth was invented. While 


good government, and had recourse 
from time to time to his mediation 
with the citiea she had provoked 
almost beyond enduranoe. Ho en- 
deavoured to moderate hia own party 
when he saw their proceedings as- 
suming an insurrectionary character. 
When Bred erode, at the head of a 
numerous proce»\on, presented what 
was called the Eeqtust to the Duch- 


the tumult was at its height, the 
Prinoo of Orange with some other 
nobles entered the apartment. Ho 
was immediately surrounded by tho 
“ beggars,” these bacchanalian pa- 
triots, and compelled to drink their 
toast* though, in the oon fusion of the 
soene, its meaning was still unex- 
plained to him. Ho drank a cup of 
wine with them, but usod his influ- 


esa, it was the presence of Orange 
that prevented the circumstance from 
leading to serious disturbance. It 
waa this Request, as our readers may 
remember, that gave rise to the fam- 
ous name of The Bcggart y which the 
young nobility chose to assume for 
themselves. The Councillor Berlay- 
mont is reported to have said to the 
Duchess, pointing to the multitude 
that accompanied this petition : — 
“ What, madam ! is it possible that 
your highness can entertain fears of 
these beggars 1 ” (gucujc ). At a magni- 
ficent repast that took place shortly 
after, over which Brederode presided, 
that far too boisterous champion of 
liberty, repeating the offensive ex- 
pression of Councillor Berlaymont, 
exclaimed, u They call us Beggars ! 
Let us accept the name; we will 
contend with this Inquisition till we 
all wear the beggars sack!” He 
then beckoned to one of his pages, 
who brought him a leathern wallet 
and a large wooden bowl, such as 
were worn and used by professional 
mendicants, and slinging the wallet 
round his neck, and fUling the bowl 
with wine, he lifted the ungainly 
goblet with both his hands, and 
drained it at a draught. “ Long live 
the beggars]” (Viwnt lot gums!) 
be cried, as he wiped hia beard and 
set down the bowL “Then,” says 
Mr Motley , u for the first time, from 
the lips <n those reckless nobles, rose 


ence to prevail upon them to break 
up their dangerous festivities. 

On every occasion he is Been to be 
the friend of order and authority, so 
long as these do not violate the most 
palpable claims of justioe and hu- 
manity. It is astonishing how the 
country began to look upon this 
man, as if their hope lay with him. 
Thus it is in disastrous time* ■ rf 
the multitude will, by their fidelity 
to the greatest amongst them, make 
him ttrong, they find a pillar of 
strength on winch they themselvca 
can leaD. Antwerp is in a state bor- 
dering on insurrection. The preaoh- 
eri of the new faith are forbidden 
the churcliee, the ohapels, the public 
rooms, the public streets-— are driven 
from the city : the people encamp 
without the walls, ana listen to theLT 
preachers there. The sermon, we 
may be sure, is none the less stirring 
for being listened to in a half-rebelli- 
ous spirit : nor is the city quieted be- 
cause it takes its intoxicating draught 
of spiritual enthusiasm without the 
walla What can the prosenoe of 
one man do, who brings with him 
neither arms to terrify nor power to 
revoke the destructive and fanatic 
measures of the King t Yet the whole 
city of Antwerp calls for the Prince 
of Orange. And the Ducheaa en- 
treats him to use hi* mediatorial in- 
fluence. He goes, and is received as 
a saviour. Some brief period of 
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QMMW Mlowa, bat tie bane reso- 
lution of the Bpenkh monarch can- 
not be shaken, Only through wax, 
and war of the most terrible kind, 
can peace finally be secured. 

Not only between Proteatant and 
Catholic, but between Lutheran and 
Calvinist, he haa to act aa mediator. 
The true principle of toleration seems 
to be embraced by no one — certainly 
by no party or sect He doea em- 
brace it, contends for it against friend 
and foe. At a second visit to Antwerp, 
it falls on him to prevent a civil war 
between Lutheran and Calvin i*t 
The storm rages higher, and Orange 
erects himself to meet it The pupil 
of Charles V. knows well what man- 
ner of men he has to deal with ; no 
simulation or hypocrisy of the Spanish 
court can dcoeive him ; to him it is 
clear os day that there can be no 
amity with the King except by re- 
linquishing entirely all freedom, civil 
and religious. He casts in bis lot 
with the people. His friend Count 
Egmont still hoped to combine loyal- 
ty with patriotism. Very touching, 
indeed, iB the parting that now takes 

f daco between the twofriends. Orange 
a vain tries to open tho eyes of 
Egmont to the true character of tho 
King of Spain. Loyal and generous 
him Be If, he cannot believe that Philip, 
who treated him so courteously and 
hospitably daring that visit, so un- 
fortunate for his own fame and 
honour, which he paid the court at 
Madrid, means his ruin and destruc- 
tion. Alva has now come upon the 
aoene. Orange knows well that both 
he and Egmont are proscribed men. 
But Egmont is fatally deluded. 
u Alas ! _ Egmont,” said the Prince, 
“ the Kings clemency, of which yon 
boast, will destroy you : would that 
I might be deceived ; but I foresee 
too dearly that yon are to be the 
bridge whioh the Spaniards will de- 
stroy so soon a a they have passed 
over it to invade the oonntry. With 
these words he concluded his vain 
appeal to awaken the Count from his 
fetal security. “Therij as if per- 
suaded that he was looking upon his 
friend for the last time, William of 
Orange threw his arms around 
I^mont, and held him for a moment 
in a close embrace. Tears fell from the 
eyes of both at this parting moment ; 
and then, the brief scene of simple 


and lofty pathos termizatod, Egmomi 
and Orange separated from erndk 

other, never to meet again on earth.” 

The “ bridge” waa very little used ; 
its destruction seemed the main thing 
that was plotted, Philip wrote to 
the Count in the moet friendly strain 
after the commission had been given 
to Alva to arrest him and the other 
nobles of his party. Thus, in spite 
of many admonitions — some of them 
even from Spaniards— the unhappy 
Count waa lured to his destruction. 
Alva was enabled very dextroualv 
to accomplish his arrest. He hacL 
however, the mortification to find 
that the man whom above all others 
it was necesaaryfor him to capture, 
had escaped. The ex-minister, the 
Cardinal, on haring that Orange had 
not been seized, said very trnly, u That 
if Orange had escaped, they had taken 
nobody, and that his capture would 
have been more valuable than that 
of every man in the Netherlands." 

The contest had now become ear- 
nest indeed. It was no longer a weak 
woman who held the regency ; it 
was the most consummate general 
and the moet inflexible man that 
Philip could have selected who now 
held the Netherlands under a military 
despotism. Orange declared war 
against this tyrant, levied troops in 
Germany, expended all his resources 
to bring an army into the field ; but. 
through the masterly generalship and 
Fabian tact 5 "s of Alva, he waa doom- 
ed to see the season pass, and his 
troops disband, without effecting any- 
thing. The PriDce of Orange gains 
no victories in the open field. Hardly 
any great man has accomplished so 
much with so few successes. But per- 
severance through adversity, through 
defeat, through calumny and slander, 
met with its reward. He trusted 
always to his sacred cause, and felt 
that he and it must be under the 
providence of God. And this is the 
lace to mention that he had now em- 
raoed, with a sober and sincere real, 
the Reformed faith; thus arming him- 
self completely for the great task 
committed to him. We have no ac- 
count here of the gradual steps of his 
conversion. Mr Motley very judici- 
ously observes that the real incidents 
of his life, and not religious contro- 
versy, led, in all probability, to the 
change. Feeling the necessity for 
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the support of religion, and feeling 
this need at a time when two forms a 
Christianity presented themselves for 
his selection, he preferred the Pro- 
testant A Catholic may suggest 
that he chose the religion of that 
party with which his own fortune* 
were henceforth to be bound up — 
that his was, in fact a political con- 
version ; but his after life, and the 
tenor of his private correspondence, 
prove him to have become sincerely 
and zealously pious. To us the choice 
seems very natural : he who had seen 
so much of priests— though perhaps 
of the higher and not the more 
spiritual onier — was not likely (if he 
could adopt another) to select that 
form of Christianity in which a priest- 
hood stands between the human soul 
and its God. He would prefer the 
theology which lod him at once into 
communion with God and Christ, to 
that which put a priestly oonfessor 
beside him to doc his footsteps every 
moment of his life- One thing is 
indisputable, and highly to his glory ; 
— both for Catholics and Protestants, 
for Lutherans and Calvinists, he 
claimed liberty of thought, freedom 
of worship, the full and manly enun- 
ciation of every ainoero conviction. 
He was misunderstood even by his 
own party ; his noble sense of justice 
was often traduced as lukewarmness 
and irreligion. Peter Dathenus, a 
fiery xoalot who for some time exerted 
an overbearing influence from the 
pulpit of Ghent, denounced him as 
au atheist iu heart, — as a man 
who knew no God but stats expedi- 
ency, which was the idol of his wor- 
ship. And a far more temperate 
Protestant, St Aldegonde, seemed 
incapable of comprehending that 
there was any neoeasity to preach 
toleration to tnoee of the Reformed 
faith ; he evidently cannot under- 
stand that “religious peace” at 
which the Prince was aiming, that 
mutual forbearance, that freedom of 
restraint for all in matters purely 
religious. “The Prinoe,” he says 
complaining]?, in one of his letter*— 
and the complaint remains an honour 
to his misapprehended leader—" The 
Prinoe has uttered reproaches to me 
that our clergy are striving to obtain 
a mastery over consciences. He 
praised lately the saying of a monk, 
who was not long here, that cxrr pot 


had not gone to the fire as often as that 
of our antagonists, but that, when the 
time came, it would be black enough. 
In short, the Prince fears that after 
a few centuries the clerical tyranny 
on both sides will stand in this re- 
spect on the same footing." * 

The Prince of Orange lived to see 
Holland and Zealand obtain, through 
many trials and the fiercest struggle, 
their independence ; and had just 
accepted some modified sovereignty 
of these provinces, under the title of 
Count, when his assassination took 
place. "We regret to find how con- 
spicuous a port his old opponent, 
Cardinal Granvelia, plays m this 
transaction. It is he, it seems, who 
whispered into the King’s ear the 
expediency of removing the Prince 
by the assassination. He con plea the 
advice with a base calumny against 
the courage of the man whose life 
was one constant exposure to danger. 
He was in favour of publicly setttng 
a price upon hiB head — offering a re- 
ward of thirty or forty thousand 
crowns to anyone who would deliver 
up the Prinoe dead or alive ; and he 
added, “ as the Prince of Orange is a 
vile coward, fear alone will throw him 
into confusion,” Thus writes, thus 
counsels, the priest; and the King, 
who was not difficult to persuade on 
such an occasion, accordingly pub- 
lished what is called hi* “ban/ 1 in 
which, after enumerating the offenoes 
of Orange, after banishing and put- 
ting him out of the pale of law, he 
continues thus : “And if any one of 
our subjects, or any stranger, should 
be found sufficiently generous of 
heart to rid u* of this pest, deliver- 
ing him to us alive or dead, or taking 
his life, we will cause to be furnished 
to him, immediately after the deed 
shall have been done, the sum of 
twenty-fire thousand crowns in gold. 
If he have committed any crime, how- 
ever heinous, we promise to pardon 
him ; and i if he be not already nolle, 
km will ennoble him for hit valour. 
Thus, says Mr Motley, by Cardinal 
Granvelle and by Philip, a prioe waa 
act upon the head of the foremost 
man of his age, as if he had been a 
savage boost, and admission into the 
Tanks of Spain’s haughty nobility 
was made the additional bribe to 
tempt the assassin. 

Balthazar Gerard, the miserable 
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creature who executed this royal 
ban, had been already led by hi* 
fanaticism to believe that the mur- 
der of the arch - rebel and arch- 
heretio, a* he thoaght the Prince, 
would be a work of ropereminent 
piety. If now, wealth and nobility 
in this world were to be added to the 
highest honour* in the next, why 
should he any longer del^y to strike 1 
On the one hand there was the im- 
minent ri*k of being captured after 
the blow was (track, or the shot 
fired, and being put to a moat cruel 
death ; but, on the other band, there 
iru a great prixe to be gained, and 
there was every satisfaction that an 
orthodox Catholic could require for 
hi* conscience. His King commanded 
— hi* confessor approved. When ho 
confided his scheme to the regent of 
the Jesuit oollege, u that dignitary 
expressed high approbation of the 
plan, jgave Gerard nis blessing, and 
promised him that, if hi* life should 
be sacrificed in achieving hi* pur- 
pose, he should be enrolled amongst 
the martyrs.” Under a false name 
and character he oontrived to gain 
admission into the house of the 
Prince of Orange, who w&i then re- 
siding in the little town of Delft. 
He represented himself a* a Protest- 
ant, and the son of a Protestant who 
had fuffered death for his religion. 
W A pious, psalm-singing, thoroughly 
Calviniatio youth he seempd to be, 
having a Bible or a hymn-book un- 
der his arm whenever he walked the 
street, and most exemplary in his 
attendance at sermon and lecture. 
For the rest, a singularly unobtrus- 
ive personage, twenty -seven years of 
ape, low of stature, meagre, mean- 
visaged, muddy- oompienoned, and 
altogether a man of no account.” 
Hi* appearance had so little pre- 
possessed the then Regent of the 
Netherlands, the Prince of Parma 
(who had advanced money to villain* 
of all nations, who had spent it and 
done nothing), that he refused to 
lend him any assistance, and he was 
abaci utely so poor that he received 
a* charity from William of Orange 
the means of purchasing the pistols 
by which the assassination was to be 
committed. With money thus pro- 
cured, he bought a pair of pistols, or 
•mall carabines, from a soldier, chaf- 
fering long about the price. On the 


following day, it is said that the sol- 
dier stabbed himself to the heart, and 
died despairing, on hearing for what 
purpose the pistols had been bought \ 

The shot was fired as the Prince 
was passing from the dining-room to 
hi* own private apartments. Three 
balls entered hi* body. He expired 
in a few minutes. “ 0 my God, nave 
mercy upon my soul ! 0 my God, 
have mercy upon this poor people I " 
were the last words he uttered. 

Thus expired a man who may 
justly be called Great ; for the title 
is then most legitimately applied 
when one in a high station, or en- 
dowed with great powers, devotes 
himself to a noble cause. The miser- 
able assassin, with his meagre frame 
and contemptible appearance, had, at 
all events, that species of courage or 
endurance which wo find in perfec- 
tion in the wild Indian. He had 
almost made his escape ; he had 
reached the ramparts, from which he 
intended to spring into the moat, 
when he stumblea over a heap of 
rubbiBh and fell This led to his 
capture. From that moment he was 
calm as a martyred saint supporting 
every species of torture that could be 
devised with an equanimity so sur- 
prising that it was thought unac- 
countable, except on the ground of 
witchcraft and sorcery. He was 
clothed, therefore, “ in the Blurt of an 
hospital patient,” that being a charm 
against sorcery, and tortured anew ; 
but even in the shirt he manifested the 
same apparent impawn venees to pain. 

To pass in review a history of the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, without 
dwelling at all on the many terrible 
sieges and massacres that distin- 
guished it, seems a strange omission ; 
it would be an omission still less 
justifiable if we were to quit Mr 
Motley’s work without oivmg any 
idea of the spirited and powerful 
manner in which he has described 
the horrore of this civil war. Does 
the reader remember the siege of 
Leyden t Probably he does, yet not 
so vividly but that he will read the 
account of it in these volume* with 
keen interest. 

We instance the siege of Leyden, 
not only from the quite peculiar cir- 
cumstances that attended it, but 
because, happily, it does not end in 
one of those fearftd massacres, where 
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cruelty, lost, and brutality, take their 
most exaggerated form, and of which 
we neoessarily hare to read here tfli 
we recoil from the page. We abridge 
Mr Motley’a account. 

“ Leyden wu now destined to pa« 
throact a fiery ordeal. Tbi» city was 
one of the moat beautiful io the Nether- 
lands. Placed in the midst of broad and 
fruitful pastures, which had bean re- 
claimed by the head of industry from 
the bottom of the aea, It was fringed with 
smiling villages, blooming gardens, fruit- 
ful orchards. The ancient, and, at Last, 
decrepit Rhine, flowing languidly to- 
wards its sandy bed,* had been multi- 
plied into innumerable artificial currents, 
by which the city wu oompletely inter- 
laced. These watery streets were abided 
by lime trees, poplars, and willows, and 
oroeeed by one bandied and forty-five 
bridges, mostly of hammered stone. Tbs 
houses were elegant, the squares and 
streets spacious, airy, and clean, the 
church os and public edifloee Imposing, 
while the whole aspect of the plaoe sug- 
gested thrift, industry, and comfort. 
Upon an artificial elevation in the oontro 
of the city rose a ruined tower of un- 
known antiquity. By some it wan con- 
sidered to be of Roman origin, while 
o there preferred to regard it as the work 
of the Auglo-Baxon Hen gist, raised to 
oommemorate his conquest of England. 
Surrounded by fruit-trees, and over- 
grown in tho centre by oaks, it afforded 
from its mouldering battlements a 
charming proepeot over a wide expanse 
of level country, with the spires of 
neighbouring cities rising iu every direc- 
tion. It was from this commanding 
height, during the long and terrible 
summer days which ware approaching, 
that many, an eye was to be strained 
anxiously seaward, watching if yet the 
ooean had begun to roll over the land.’ 1 

This fair city was oompletely in- 
vested by the Spanish army under 
Valdes. The Prince of Orange had 
no troops which oould encounter the 
enemy with the least chance of suc- 
cess. There was no possible way of 
throwing previsions into the town. 
Famine must exterminate the inha- 
bitants, unless the sea. which was 
twenty mile* distant, could be brought 
up to the walla of the city 1 The 
sea, bearing the Dutch fleet to their 


asai stance through thoae meadows 
and outlying villages, waa their only 
hope. Such was the plan of the 
Pnnoe of Orange, and such the des- 
perate expedient that the States of 
Holland were willing to sanction. 
Bather let the wholeland be sunk 
than the nation be enslaved l But 
the Prince of Orange lay ill of a fever 
in Rotterdam, and the work went 
on slowly, and to many the expe- 
dient seemed altogether wild and 
visionary. “ Go up to the tower, 
ye Beggars !" w*b the taunting cry 
of some in the city who were the 
opponents of the Prince, — “ Go up to 
the towor, and tell us if ye can see the 
ocean coming over the dry land to 
your relief?" And day after day 
they did go up to the ancient tower 
of Hengist with heavy heart and 
anxiooB eye, watching, hoping, pray- 
ing, fearing, and at last almost des- 
pairing of relief by God and man. 

But the Prince recovered from his 
illness, and the necessary prepara- 
tions were vigorously resumed. Ad- 
miral Boisaot gut bia vessels together, 
with eight hundred veteran sailors 
— the “ eea-beggara ” — renowned far 
and wido for tneir nautical skill and 
ferocious oourapo ; he also collected 
good store of provisions for the 
starving city. The dykes were de- 
stroyed, anil the flotilla made its 
way fifteen miles up tho country to 
the strong dyke called the Land- 
sebeiding : and there it was arrested. 
Between this and Leyden were seve- 
ral other dykes ; and, moreover, the 
Spaniards were encamped there, or 
lodged in forts. * Tho Land-acheid- 
ing, however, was vigorously seised 
on by the Dutch, was broken through 
in several places, and the fleet sailed 
on. Then came another dyke, the 
u Green-way,” and that was seized 
and opened, and the fleet still passed 
inland. But now the soa, which had 
thus far borne them on t diffused it- 
self under an adverse wind, and be- 
came too shallow for the ships. 

"Mmntimo the bedeged city was it 
its Urt goap. The burghers bad beta 
in ■. state or uncertainty for many days. 


* The reader may obaervo hare (If he cares to hotioe it) an instanoe of that poeti- 
cal or metaphorical style by which we have ventured to intimate Mr Motley doea 
not improve hi* description*. If he would take a hint from am, he would avoid all 
indalgeooa in poetic fcnoy, and let hia eloquence be under the aola inspiration and 
guidance of strong feeling* and strong fcota. 
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Tb*y knew that U* wl»d vm tmiremr- 
•bk ; tod a* tha (kirn of aseh day arary 

S # wa# temasd wktfollj to tba rtw of 
• feWaplaa. Bo km* aa tha easterly 
bm« prarailed, they fait, u tbay anxi- 
ously rtood on towtn awl hooao-topa, 
that they moat look in rain far the wel- 
come ocean. Yet, whik that patiently 
waiting, they war* literally atarrh^ ; for 
•vac the miaary oodurod at Haarlem had 
not readied that depth and imtaoaity of 
agony to which Leyden waa now re- 
duoed, The daily mortality was fright- 
ful The peatiloooe now atalke-l 

at noonday through the city, and the 
doomed inhabitant* fell like gnn be- 
neath ita eoythe. From nix thousand to 
eight thousand human bamga sank be- 
fore this aooume alone ; yet the people 
reaolutely held out— women and men 
nmtoally enoooragirtg each other to resist 
the entrance of their foreign foe — an evil 
more horrible than pe*t or famine. Ley- 
don wns sublime in ita despair. A few 
murmur* were, however, occasionally 
heard, at the ateadfaatneaa of the magis- 
trates, and a dead body was placed at 
the door of the burgomaster, sa a silent 
witness agaiuat hia inflexibility. A party 
of the more faint-hearted aren assailed 
the heroio Adrian ran dor Werf with 
threats and rap roach ea aa be passed 
through the street*. A crowd had ga- 
thered around him as he reached a tri- 
angular place in the oentre of the town, 
into which many of the principal atreeta 
emptiod tbomaelves. Thera stood the 
burgomaster — a tall, haggard, imposing 
figure, with dark viaage, and a tranquil 
but commanding aye. He wared liia 
brosddearod felt hat for silonce, and 
then exclaimed, In language which has 
been almoat literally preaorred — * What 
would ye, my friend* 1 Why do ye mur- 
mur that we do not break our tows and 
surrender tha city to the Spaniards!— a 
fate more horrible than the agony she 
now endures. I tell you l hare mads 
an oath to hold tha city, and may God 
giro me strength to keep my noth ! I 
o*n diebutonoo, whether by rour hand, 
the enemr’a, or by the hand of God. My 
own fats is Indifferent to me, not so that 
of the oity intrusted to my care. 1 
know that we shall atarre if not soon 
reliexod ; but starvation is preferable to 
the dishonoured death which is the only 
alternative. Your menaces move me 
not ; my life ia at your disposal ; here is 
my sword, plunge it into my breast, and 
divide my flesh among you. Take my 
body to appease your hunger, butnrpect 
no surrender so long aa I remain alive ! " 

Bat the wind roee, and the sea 
with it, and at a fortunate conjunc- 
ture a panic dispersed their enemies, 


and the relfertag fleet tailed into Hu 
city 1 The quays were lilted with 
the famishing population, and from 
or cry vessel oread was thrown 
amongat the crowd. Some choked 
them scire* to death with the food 
thus suddenly presented to them. 
By the spontaneous movement of 
the multitude, or aa a meaaure wisely 
ordained to calm the over-excite- 
ment of the moment, all the inhabi- 
tants, the magistrates and citizens, 
the sailors and the soldiers, repaired 
to the peat church, there to bend 
in humble gratitude before the King 
of king*. Thousands of voices raised 
the thanksgiving hymn ; but the 
universal emotion became too full 
for utterance — the hymn was abrupt- 
ly suspended, and the multitude 
wept like children. 

Surely no people ever won its 
freedom through greater effort*, suf- 
ferings, and sacrifices than these 
U Hi ted Provinces of the Netherlands. 
God forbid that any European na- 
tion should again pass through so 
terrible an ordeal ; still it is instruc- 
tive, and it stirs the heart to learn 
what men can do and suffer in a 
righteous cause. 

With the death of Orange termi- 
nates the first instalment which Mr 
Motley has given us of his history. 
The remaining portion will treat 
more especially of the acts and the 
career of the Dutch Republic. Then 
will be the fit occasion to offer aome 
remarks on the u place in history” 
of this famous republic ; for all 
Europe, and England especially, owes 
a great debt to Holland. We are 
accustomed, and with justice, to say 
at the present epoch, that England 
teaches practically, to the rest of 
Europe, how far the pure government 
of equal laws can be established 
without interference of arbitrary 

E ar. There was a time when 

land learned this lesson of Hol- 
• — not to mention that it was s 
stadtbolder of Holland who came to 
our liberation st a time when we 
could not have borne a republic, and 
when we should have looked in vain 
to any other quarter for a liberal 
sovereign. No other quarter in Eu- 
rope oou Id hare grown or eduoated 
the man we wanted. We shall ex- 
pect with much interest the remain- 
ing volumes of Mr Motley’s History. 
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TUB HATIOWAL OULUBT — ITS 

Tub management of the National 
Gsllerry has Icrag been the cho*en 
subject for abuse. Sometime* the 
outcry is raised that picture* have 
been flayed and destroyed under the 
murderous hand of cleaner* and re- 
storer*— sometime* that mere oopiea 
have been imposed upon the Trustees 
in the place of original! ; and then, 
again, that the public money ha* 
been squandered m the purchase of 
a data of works more calculated to 
corrupt than to improve the public 
taste. Such chargee are but too 
easily made in the matter of picture- 
dealing, in which the dealer is often 
the designing knave — the purchaser, 
it may be, a too credulouB dupe — the 
general public, in groat measure, in- 
competent judge* — and even the ac- 
complished and qualiGed few a court 
of doubtful appeal, constituted pos- 
sibly of opinions the most diversified. 
It wore, then, almost vain to pre- 
sume to adjudicate on these much- 
vexed questions, which even par- 
liamentary committees have failed 
to solve, save by that oblivion which 
notoriously shroud* all subjects com- 
mitted to 14 Blue-book ” custody. 

Picture* have hu existence only 
le*s painfully sensitive than that of 
the artist-painter himself. You can 
scarcely in a studio venture to com- 
pliment an artist on his work, in the 
dread of wounding the delicacy of his 
nature ; and yon can surely scarcely 
venture to hang hi* picture in any gal- 
lery, from fear that an oblivious sha- 
dow or some appalling light may mar 
a cherished beauty. But these are evils 
merely of the passing hoar. Think 
then, O gentle reader, of the accu- 
mulated injuries heaped in the lapse 
of centuries upon works by Raphael 
which have been taken from panel 
and transferred to canvass — upon pic- 
tures by Correggio, roughly scoured 
and then repainted — upon paintings 
by Titian, skinned and scraped, and 
then regiased. Ponder, we say, on 
the delicate sensitive existence of 
a picture — those line* bo lovingly 
traoed by the hand of Raphael, lines 
upon which the spirit - world of 
beauty intones its gentlest harmonies 
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— think, too, of tbo*e lustrous hue* 
of radiant glory, tempered by the 
oool of grateful shade, which in 
Titian seem to exult in all the life 
and folnees of voluptuous pleasure ; 
and then raise your lamentations 
over the ravages of time — rain 
pouring in by skylight — heat and 
cold, with fever and with chill, rack- 
ing each delicate member— ravage* 
but rendered still more fetal by re- 
storation* which man oomes nrerci- 
l«alj to inflict. Is it a wonder, 
then, that from every gallery in 
Europe the outcry is raised against 
the havoc which time and man have 
thus committed i In Madrid, Ford 
tells us that the picture* have been 
absolutely flayed and massacred. In 
Dresden, likewise, it is but too evi- 
dent that the great Correggio* have 
Buffered violence. In the Pitti of 
Florence, the pal aoe- like polish of 
well-kept surface can only be main- 
tained by doctoring reparations. In 
the far-famed Tribune, in the same 
city, we havo been ourselves asked 
to expose the system which now, 
under the plea of restoration*, threat- 
ens the great masterpieces with still 
farther destruction. Thus it can 
easily be understood that there is 
scarcely a picture in Europe over 
which Raphael once lovingly doted 
— scarcely a work in which the great 
masters have poured out the fulness 
of their spirit,^ apportioned with 
costless pains ^ priceless labour — 
that has not been marred or mas- 
aacred either by time or the hand of 

mm. 

These considerations must certainly 
materially affect the character and 
quality of any national gallery which 
is now attempted tb be formed. The 
great works of which we have spoken 
as injured, and sometimes all but de- 
stroyed, are still justly deemed such 
priceless treasures is to be withheld 
from our reach. They never come 
into the market, and cannot be 
bought at any price. The manager* 
of our National Gallery are then ne- 
cessarily, in their selection, reduced 
to a elms* of works, it may be, hid in 
convents or held In private hands, 
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the history and pedigree of which 
are probably somewhat doabtful. 
The great masters, it k well known, 
were aided by numerous scholars, 
and hence it is that oountlees work* 
are fonnd not only in Italy but 
throughout Europe, which presume 
to bear the master's name- bat 
which were, in fact, executed only 
by hi* pupils. We are told that » 
scholar of Raphael made a copy of 
one of hie master*! works, which even 
Raphael himself mistook for an ori- 
ginal. Let ns, then, for a moment 
look at the difficulties which beset 
the formation of any national gal- 
lery. In the first place, the great 
ana important pictures are now pro- 
verbially difficult to obtain. In the 
next place, it i> not alwaya possible 
to determine whether any given work 
has been executed by master or 
scholars. And then, again, a once 
original picture may have been so 
iujured by time, and so fer repainted 
by restorers, as to leave little or 
nothing of the master’s hand. Such, 
indeed, are the difficulties which beset 
the purchase of pictures, such the 
snares deliberately cast with the 
purpose to entrap, that even the 
most wary and the beet informed 
must occasional] v be deceived. It 
may, therefore, be matter even of 
surprise that, in the lengthened his- 
tory of our National Gallery, more 
errors have not been oo intuit ted. 
Without going into the details of 
any givon charge, we may, in the 
very necessity of the case, almost 
take it for granted that some unwise 
purchases nave occasionally been 
made. We would say, however, let 
these be forgotten in the remem- 
brance of the great and invaluable 
works which oflate years have been 
wisely seoored, forming at length for 
this country a National Gallery of 
pictures worthy of its name and pur- 
pose, We have, for example, secured 
one of the largest and choioost works 
of Paul Veronese, We have become 
the fortunate possessors of aPerugino, 
which, for purity of spirit and beauty 
of colour lI* scarcely surpassed in 
Europe. We have purchased, more- 
over, in Florence a series of early 
Italian picture#, which gives to our 
Gallery that historic basis which is 
essential to accurate knowledge and 
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study. The authorities, then, for 
these and other services may safely, 
we think, appeal to the grand general 
result, agmnst any minor errors which 
may have been laid to their charge. * 
The difficulties in the formation of 
a national gallery are, as we have 
seen, so great, the possibilities of 
error so many, that it ia scarcely sur- 
prising that the authorities intrusted 
with the management, should have 
been made the victims of constant 
and inveterate attack. It is most 
easy for Mr Ooningham in the House 
of Common ■ to denounce certain 
works a* “villanous.” It certainly 
is not difficult for any connoisseur, 
even the moet shallow, to write an 
anonymous letter to the Tima desig- 
nating some recent purchase as a 
wretched daub. And all this, and 
much more, is easy and tempting, 
affording a ready road to noisy noto- 
riety, because lK»th hearers and 
readers in the House, and beyond 
its doors, are self-endowed with a 
capacity to judge of all matters re- 
lating to pictures and the fine aria, 
just in proportion to the extent of 
their ignorance. It was once well 
said by Mr Laboucbere that the 
House of Commons never appears 
to leas advantage than when it sets 
itself to discuss the merits of a 
picture. And a late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the present Secre- 
tary for the Home Office, stated in 
his place in Parliament, that u he 
had learned by experience that there 
was scarce*/ a duty more difficult 
to discharge than that of buying 
pictures for the National Gallery : 
for himself, he declared that he 
would infinitely rather negotiate a 
loon for ten millions sterling, than 
he would undertake to purchase a 
single picture.” On these occasions, 
when the wisdom of the House of 
Commons condescend* to discuss the 
merits of the ffee arts in general, and 
the management of the National Gal- 
lery in particular, Lord Elcho usually 
leads the attack, and wins the House 
by ready wit and pleasant laughter; 
often, it may be feared, at the expense 
of better reason- Hr Coningham 
follows, quotes his friend Morris 
Moore, and relies greatly on obscure 
pamphlets published in Berlin against 
Dr Waagen. Dr Waagen, indeed, 
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with Sir Chsrlea Eastiake, and 
eapedally Mr Handler, the late tra- 
velling agent, are the unfortunate 
objecta of abuse. Finally, at the end 
of a noisy debate victory is purehaaed 
upon terms which can only be re- 
garded as disastrously fatal to the 
yictors themselves. A false appeal 
has been made to prejudice both 
within the House and beyond its 
door*, and votes and public opinion 
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hoapitaidy entertained by the Pteaai 
family, the artiat executed by stealth 
this very wort and left it in conceal- 
ment u an acknowledgment for the 
hospitality he had received. And 
here, in a large room of this Venetian 
palace overlooking the Grand Canal, 
has this sumptuous work, by the 
moat gorgeous of Italian painters, 
been long the admiration of all 
travellers, the envy of every royal 


may be then but too readily secured collector. Goethe, towards the cloee 
upon those purely democratic prim- of last century, in his well-known 


ciplea, under which overwhelming 
ignorance always constitutes a nu- 
merical majority. But the victory, we 
again repeat, is fatal and humiliating 
to the victors themselvea True 
lovers of art, we venture to say, 
are am axed Responsible Ministers 
stand aghast, finding their wisely- 
matorea plana of public admin- 
istration overturned by the caprici- 
ous blast of popular prgjudioe. Bnt 
what matter can it be to financial 
reformers, baliot-box mongers, and 
the Manchester school of cheap cot- 
ton, what fate befall* the arts of their 
country, or whether, indeed, in Lon- 
don the re be a National Gallery at alll 
It is but right that the represen- 
tatives of the poople should keep 
jealous guard over the public purse. 
It is but fitting that the public press, 
ever eager in the people’s service, 
should expose any casual error into 
which a public servant may have 
fallen. An offloer of high integrity 
and intelligence would rejoice in the 
subjection to such. ■urveillanoa. The 
authorities of the National Gallery 
have, however, this grave ground of 
oomplaint, that not only their oaaual 
errors, but likewise their signal ser- 
vices, have equally been laid to their 
charge. It is this injustice which 


letters from Italy, tells us that he 
“paid a visit to the nalaoe Pisani 
Moretta. for the sake or & charming 

G 'oture by Paul Veronese." He ro- 
tes the story of the picture’s origiD. 
and then proceeds : M Certainly, it well 
deserves to have had a singular birth, 
for it serves as an example of all the 
peculiar merits of this master. The 
great skill with which the artist 
usually distributee his light and 
shade, and at the same time contrasts 
hie local colours, producing a delight- 
ful harmony, yet without monotony, 
is in this picture most strikingly 
evident The work, besides, is in 
exoellent preservation, and stands 
before ns almost with the freshness 
of yesterday.” Tho King of Prussia 
desired to obtain this great prise, 
but failed And Sir Charles East- 
lake tells us, that “ within the last 
thirty years, sovereigns, public bod- 
ies, and opulent individuals, have 
in vain endeavoured to secure it" 
The authorities of our own National 
Gallery were, however, more success- 
ful Yet will it be credited that this 
picture, even in Venice deemed a 
masterpiece of one of her greatest 
pointers, no sooner reached the 
shore* of England than it wa* 
hooted with even more than usual 


ha* especially, to our minds, prejudic- abuse by the constituted opponents of 
ed the cause of their opponents, and the Gallery 1 By some it was hinted. 


induced us to claim on their behalf at 
least fair-play. Whatever work the 
authorities may have selected for pur- 
chase, their opponents have thought 
fit systematically to oondemn. In 
Venice, for example, wa* a great pic- 
ture, toward* which every traveller 
invariably directed his gondola, is 
it passed the Pisani Palace on the 
Grand Canal Tradition attached to 
the work a pleasing story. It* great 
painter, Paul Veronese, Having been 


that instead of an original work we 
had obtained but au indifferent copy l 
Others gave it as their opinion, that 
this pamting, for which the nation 
had paid nearly £14,000, would not 
fetch at a London auction more than 
£2000 1 ! And finally, Lord Elcbo, 
who aspires to be the leader of these 
discontented dilettanti, having given 
in the House of Common* to both 
these charge* the force of farther 
reiteration, fitly concludes a speech 
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bordering upon the grotesque by 
objecting to poy an enormous price 
“for a aeoood-rate picture by a 
■eoood-rate master ! r We need 
•oarcely say in conclusion, that by 
criticism so oh aa this honourable mem- 
bers condemn themaelvea. The un- 
measured exaggeration of the attack 
almost constitutes a defence. A pic- 
ture which in Venioe has been deemed 
by all the world a grand masterpiece, 
may certainly, when brought to Lon- 
don, hold itself superior to noisy 
clamour. Works oarefUlly collected 
in Florence as gems of rarest masters, 
may assuredly stand indifferent to a 
praise or censure little worthy of the 
areopagus of any modern Athens. In 
spite, however, of all this prejudiced 
opposition, we rejoice to say that the 
National Gallery now at length im- 
partially represents all tastes, how- 
ever diversified ; all wants, however 
opposite ; includes all schools, all 
nationalities, all climates, religion*, 
and tongues ; and thus has attained 
to that universality which may well 
defy the noise of party, or the narrow- 
ness of sect. 

Lot us now further inquire for what 
purpose a national gallery should be 
founded — let us determine what class 
of pictures should be purchased by a 
nation wishing to promote among its 
people the knowledge and the cul- 
ture of the arts. Now, it is evident 
that two somewhat distinct principles 
may guide the selection of appro- 
priate works, and determine the cha- 
racter and intent of the nation’s cen- 
tral gallery of Instruction. On the 
one hand, it Is probable that public 
opinion may with some plausibility de- 
cide that a national gallery, as aguide 
and standard of public taste, form- 
ing an essential part of a great cen- 
tral school or academy of art, should 
exclusively consist of master works, 
which are themselves standards of 
excellence. But opposed to this 
plausible notion, there has been long 
a growing opinion that even a gallery 
thus constituted would be far from 
complete and satisfactory. It has 
been felt that the greatest pictures 
and painters have been in great mea- 
sure historic products, belonging, no 
less than poets and poems, states- 
men and laws, to the times in which 
they have been cast Great events 


have been for the most part fore- 
shadowed, great men have bad their 
antecedents, and grand revolutions 
their forebodings. The Reformation 
of Luther was the revolt which fol- 
lowed upon long years of doubting 
discontent, the great French Re- 
volution but the last volcanic out- 
burst of internal Area. And we need 
scarcely insist on the obvioa* pro- 
position, that in order rightly to 
estimate such historic character* and 
phenomena, it is needful to under- 
stand the historic periods out of 
which they have arisen — to trace 
admitted facts back to their efficient 
causes in preceding centnrieSj and 
again forward to their ultimate 
results in all succeeding times. Now 
it has been rightly felt that in these 
respects the arts form no exception 
to other branches of knowledge. In 
art, no less than in philosophy, 
science, or politics, it has been found 
impossible wholly to isolate any one 
master or epoch. A Luther, a Baoon, 
or a Newton, it is admitted { must be 
studied through the age in which 
they lived. And so, in like manner, 
Raphael or Michael Angelo, together 
with tho great works proceeding from 
their hands, can be rightly estimated 
only by a comprehensive review of 
the times out of which they have 
arisen, of the masters who were 
their contemporaries, of the earlier 
sculptors and painters who formed 
their historio ancestry, and even of 
those later men who are known as 
their degenerate descendants. Hence, 
then, it will be understood why it 
has been deemed needful that a 
national gallery should consist of 
works forming a historic series of 
progressive development leading 
from the earlier periods of compara- 
tive immaturity down to those great 
masters whoso supreme creations 
constitute for art the last glory and 
perfection. The student, we again 
repeat, can alone understand the 
genius of Raphael in its simplicity, 
yet maturity, when brought into 
comparison and contrast with all the 
inchoate crudity which went before, 
and all the showy ostentation which 
followed after. The student must be 
taught by failure, no leas than by 
sucoeaa. He must know how tome 
men have fallen from lack of genius. 
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other* from want of opportunity. 
He most be able to find, on the wall* 
of the public gallery, picture* painted 
in all time*, even the most degraded 
—picture* nevertheless justly prised" 
because they teach an important 
leseon — ahow the deepest depth to 
which tbe art* had fallen— and heaoe 
tell of that progressive labour of 
age*, that noble achievement of 
genius, by which art at length be- 
came divine, and accomplished for 
man it* highest m lesion . 

Some of tbe most important and 
instructive among the galleries of 
Europe are chiefly vain able by virtue 
of that historic selection and ar- 
rangement for the advantage* of 
which we are now contending. In 
the Uffiri, and the Belle Arte in 
Florence, the traveller or atadent 
may trace the great Florentine achool 
of painting, from it* flint rise with 
Oimabue m the thirteenth century, 
to it* grand consummation with Fra 
Bartolomeo, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo in the fourteenth and fifteenth. 
Tho gallery at Siena, in like manner, 
ii apecially important a* containing 
the earlier work* of that eminently 
spiritual school, into which some of 
the greatest Italian matter* were 
subsequently baptised. In Germany, 
the gallery at Munich likewise is 
chiefly prised for the unrivalled 
Boia*eree Collection of early German 
works, extending from Meister Wil- 
helm of Cologne, in the fourteenth 
century, down to the more recent 
picture* of Albert Dllrer and Holbein, 
a series through which can be traced 
the history and development of trans- 
alpine art, in all the individuality of 
its detail and tbe grotesquenea* of its 
character. Finally, in Berlin it ia 
well known that, under the direction 


We hare urged that art, Hke 
•eience, philosophy, tad other bran- 
ches of knowleisa can only be 
mastered and rally ondentood 
through the records of its history 
and the development of it* chro- 
notary- The raU-floyring river, 
which bear* the commerce of the 
world, must be traced back to its 
first precarious source ; we must 
know what clouds have nurtured it 
in infancy, what stream* have fed it 
on its way, what lands have been 
watered by it* flood* ; and then, 
whether it do the Nile giving fertility 
to Egypt, or the Danube bearing the 
commerce, of Central Europe, we can 
say this river we have made our own, 
we understand its way* and wonder- 
ing*. we know its position and value 
in the map of nations, the part it 
baa taken in the physical mutations 
of our globe. Aud not leas needftd 
ia it to trace the full tide of art 
which sweeps through sunny tracts of 
civilisation, or spreads fertility and 
flowery fragrance in blissful valley*, 
back to the bleak barren mountains 
of its first precarious origin. We 
know, in short, through our own re- 
peated experience, that it is impos- 
sible rightly to appreciate the true 
greatness of the Italian master*, 
until we have traced tho river of the 
arts to it* earliest source, walked day 
after day along its banks, marked 
its erratic course, the rude obstacle* 
checking its career, and the broad 
channel* it ha* wore for it* way. 
Henoe, we would recommend that 
the student should enter our National 
Gallery with this same definite pur- 
pose. He cannot, it is true, pursue 
the propoeed investigation to com-, 
pletion ; some links in the great chain 
of succession will be wanting ; some 


of Dr Waagen, a gallery ha* been 
collected ana arranged pre-eminently 
historic in it* basis— assigning to 
each work it* chronological position 
— a gallery in which, therefore, may 
be traced tho rise and the progress of 
pictorial art, and the laws which 
vem it* development. In the face 
en of all objectors, we insist that 
our own National Gallery should be 
formed upon the tame broad founda- 
tions, that so it may secure for the 
people of this country the like sound 
and comprehensive instruction. 


tracts in the wide territories of art 
are as yet not marked in our still in- 
completed chart Theae deficiencies 
it ha* been the anxious oare of the 
authorities to supply. But in the 
mean time, nevertheless, the entire 
field of history is open before him ; bo 
may gw pc in the darkness of tho 
darkest ago*, or bask, a* in tbe 
work* of Titian and Veronese, in the 
golden ann*hine of civilisation. 

We will now give a few examples 
of the instruction to he derived from 
the mode of study we have ventured 
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to reoocuTvavi The ptetwras is tie 
“ Lombardi-Baldi " ooOootioii of early 
Italian maaten will ftmrfah os with 
material!. Let na begin at the rery 
beginning, and at onoe tom to per- 
haps the most ungainly work erer 
painted, “The Tirgm ana Child," with 
aoee**ory picture* from Urea of the 
Hints, stoned “ Margartt de Aritdo 
me feciti^ We learn from Mr Wor- 
nnm’a instructive catalogue that this 
painter, Margaritone, was bom at 
Arexxo in the year 1236, and that 
this picture w is on every account the 
moat characteristic ana important" 
of hia works. Four yean later, in 
the neighbouring city of Florence, 
waa born Oimabue, commonly re- 
garded ai the father of Italian art 
It is therefore moat fitting and for- 
tunate that the National Gallery 
should possess, as in “ The Madonna 
and Child enthroned," some example 
of a master who, like his contempor- 
ary Margaritone, boldly sought to 
emancipate the arts from the Tetters 
of Byiantine bondage. Then, again, 
in a neighbouring and rival republic, 
was born in the self-same century 
the painter Duooio of Siena, a man 
»<iarcely leee celebrated than his 
greah contemporary Oimabue in Flor- 
ence, each loving alike the freedom 
of nature rather than the bondage of 
tradition. The picture, then, by 
Duccio. “The Madonna and ChihL 
with Angels and Sainta," howerer 
strange and unalluring to our more 
educated eyes, serve*, as the two pre- 
ceding worka, for a historic landmark 
in the history of art. It is true that 
to the mere artist hungering for the 
feast of beauty, to the mere picture- 
maker searching out materials for 
his trade, such painting! can bring 
but little pleasure or assistance. Yet 
to the student who regards art as one 
of the appointed languages by which 
thought obtains expression— one of 
the ordained means by which man 
speaks to man— and even God, we 
would venture to say, at time* and 
through appointed agent*, pants a 
visual revelation ; even such works 
a* these are pregnant with instruc- 
tion. They tell of the indestructi- 
bility of art— indestructible as the 
primal faculties in man. Man mar 
fall into the barbarism of the dark 
age*; the arts, as here, may ■ink into 


the depth of debasement; outraged 
nature may have long fled the aitafi 
studio, tad yet art, endowed with 
the immortality which inhere* to 
"the e**fntial in human nature, 
■till tires on, minister! still to the 
glory of tiie ohureh- -still aids in 
the worship of the **netuary. In 
looking at them three pictures 
by Margaritone, Oimabue, sad Duo- 
cao, repulsive though they be. Let it 
be remembered that we have already 
entered on the period of the revival, 
for a light had then dawned which 
made at least the darkness visible. 
Dreary and desolate is the surround- 
ing tract, yet have we reached the 
fountain-head, whence flowed that 
exulting and abounding river which 
watered with fertility and spread 
with civilisation the beauteous land 
of Italy. These three pictures may 
now in London provoke a smile and 
excite derision, yet works such as 
them were once borne in exultation 
through the streets of Florenoe and 
Siena. They were once regarded as 
the triumphs of genius, the dearest 
tribotea to religion ; and now to us, 
after the lapse of five centuries, they 
serve in our own National Gallery 
to mark the commencement of that 
epoch which was at length crowned 
by a Leonardo and a Raphael They 
are indeed the first ruae germs of 
that organic growth which, com- 
mencing here at a point far beneath 
nature, at length, through successive 
stages of development, sought to 
transcend nature. 

We have seen that up to this point 
little progress had been made. The 
career of Oimabue in Florenoe, of 
Duooio in Siena, was but a stum- 
bling in the dark, and we shall find 
that the transition from darkness to 
light, from early dawn to meridian 
day, waa not a question of hours, but 
of ages. Morgan tone was bom In 
1236;; Oimabue only four years later; 
Duccio still belongs to the some cen- 
tury. Between these early men and 
ths birth of Raphael there rolled 
more than two hundred years. 
Already the great cities of Italy had 
attained to wealth and power ; the 
republic* of Vcnioe, Fisa, and Genoa, 
hod sent their fleet* to aid in the 
first crusade; Dante had given to 
Italian poetry its glory ; Hildebrand 
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had achieved for the Church % prmtd 
dominion ; and yet the piaatio and 
pictorial arte, of slower growth than 
commerce, poetry, or pnestly domi- 
nion, were still, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. but straggling into light, past- 
ing by alow stage* of development 
from infancy to manhood, Giotto, 
with Gaddi and Orcagna belonging 
to hit school, formed the first import- 
ant epoch in this progressive deve- 
lopment ■ and worka by each of these 
great master* we now found on the 
wails of onr National Gallery. The 
war, we now tee, had fairly set in be- 
tween nature and tradition. It was 
nature which henceforth was to en- 
dow with trathj enrich with beauty, 
and animate with life. An injured 
and an outraged nature at length 
came to teach those truths of man’s 
bodily structure — the anatomy erf 
limb, the symmetry of proportion, 
which had been so blindly violated ; 
to show those truths, moreover, of the 
outward world— those laws of vision 
and perspective, those facts of earth 
and phenomena of sky — of which 
the earlier artists had been so darkly 
ignorant It was Nature, too, who 
came with softened step and gentle 
mien to win the artist to the charm 
of beauty, to give to art all the poetry 
and lovelinesa of earth, all the pro- 
mise and the blessedness of heaven. 
It was Nature who at length came 
with all the ardour of rapturous 
youth to breathe iDto the artist’s 
work the breath of impulsive life, so 
that at length art betaine a living 
soul animating a healthful body. 
Than is it that the historic develop- 
ment of art was analogous to a 
growth in nature — a growth of 
■low degrees and successive stages, 
progressive from the ruder germ to 
the maturity of the perfected work. 
Thai is it that the study of art is 
analogous to the study of nature, the 
observation of the mode and process 
whereby srt became a second nature, 
a second creation, shadowing forth 
the truth and the beau tv of that 
wider and more universal creation 
which came from the hand of God. 

But the process of growth, though 
sore and oouitont, was slow and pro- 
tracted, In the works of Giotto, 
Gaddi, and Orcagna, as seen in the 
National Gallery, the student must 
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be content to mark merely the first 
rudimentary germs of future ma- 
turity. He most be oontent to trace 
the first feeble motions of life ani- 
mating the cold and deathlike limbs, 
t he first faint gli mm er of intelligence 

stricken with stupefaction. But the 
hem of the garment has been touched, 
and the deathlike shroud moves as 
with Laiares awaking. Mark those 
hands clasped in worship, as if some 
unaccustomed revelation had aroused 
to life limbs long stricken with para- 
lysis. Mark, too, those up-gating 
eyes fixed in ecstasy— tlxwe parted 
lips panting with gasping breath, ss 
if the vision of hcuvunly glory had 
awakened long-slumbering powers to 
expectant life and beatitude. Thus 
to the observant studont may be 
found in these early work* tho first 
rude germs of art’s future greatness 
— a greatness and a goodness which 
nature came to give. 

Bat art io its earlier stages is spe- 
cially finite, while nature in all her 
multifarious manifestations is all but 
infinite. Nature is infinitely vnst, 
infinitely minute, infinite in its rela- 
tions, material and even spiritual. 
Human nature, agam, is soaroely ,ees 
boundless— boundless in its destiny 
through time, infinite in variety of 
manifestation, material and spirit- 
ing Hence it was found impossible 
thra an art finite in its powers could 
embrace the infinitude of tliis bound- 
less nature, thus multifarious in her 
forms and manifestations. Therefore 
the history of art soon became divided 
into divers schools, each taking to 
itself some special aspect of outward 
or of human Datum to which it might 
ive preponderating import. Now, 
u inanity itself has two great aspects 
— the material md the spiritual; 
and hence we find, «a by an almost 
necessary consoqnence, that there 
speedily arose two distinct schools of 
art— the material and the spiritual— 
corresponding in typical form and 
mental manifestation to tbf»e two 
great divisions in human nature, 
Thus, again, we see that art may be 
regarded as a reflex of humanity. 
The artist, by a necessary IntuitioL 
take* from the infinity of nature that 
which reflects himself ; — the spiritual- 
mi tided, the spiritual in form, in cha- 
3 B 
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racier, end in life: the oamaiiy- 
jnindfld, the gross, the animal, and 
the material. Thus philosophy, theo- 
logy, and art, all alike point to the 
same grand divisions of the ma- 
ternal and the spiritual — elements 
which too often war the one against 
the other, not less in the field of srt 
than in the conflict of the world 
Enter, then, the National Gallery 
aa itself a little world— the micro- 
cosm of the greater world without — 
a pictorial history, upon the antique 
pages of which are emhlasoned the 
aspirations and passions, the virtues 
and the vices, which have redeemed 
end enthralled mankind. But this 
full evolution of man’s entire nature 
is to be found only in the complete 
range of art, through the progression 
ana decline of successive centuries. 
The decline of art is naturally the 
manifestation of man’s passions and 
vices ; its rise the expression of man’s 
aspirations and virtues. The birth 
of Christian art, indeed, was like to 
the first creation in Eden— spotless 
and free from the taint of »in. Hence 
do we find that the earliest pictures be- 
long to that spiritual school in which 
the soul communes with Heaven, 
even as the first man talked with 
God. The paintings of the earliest 
Christian masters seem, indeed, once 
more to reconcile man with God, and 
to bring earth again into communion 
with Heaven. Of this oarlier scBool 
“ The Coronation of the Virgin.’ by 
Orcagna, in our National Gallery, 
may be taken as an example. Mark 
in the upward and earnest gaxe of 
saints kneeling in adoration, in the 
ecstatic rapture of angels making 
melody on harps, that striving for 
spiritual expression, that fervent out- 
pouring of thanksgiving and praise, 
which in these early works seemed 
designedly to exalt the soul, even 
through the annihilation of mere 
flesh and blood. Again, in the early 
work “Christ on the Cross,” by 
Segna, a master belonging to the 
spiritual school of Siena, we find in 
the attenuated and pain-stricken fonn 
of the Saviour this tame subjection 
of the body to the dominion of the 
son! In Idee manner, in the small 
“ Eooe Homo” by Ntooolo Alunno, 
Christ crowned with thorns, the 
hands crowed upon the breast, do 


we find a manifestation even to ex- 
cess of that spiritual monwticism 
which sought to exalt religion in the 
mortification of the flash. In this 
head of Christ we find almost an in- 
tentional want of drawing, a falling 
about of the nerveless features, giving 
to painful eioess the aspect of physi- 
cal prostration, an utter powerless- 
nest and abandonment, a state of 
nothingness and emptiness approach- 
ing to physical dissolution, aa if the 
cup of anguish had been to the last 
drop drained, and yet the resigned 
words spoken, u Thy will be done,” 
After thus following this act of aus- 
tere spiritualism as she walks through 
the dark valley, led by the hand of 
death rather than guided by the angel 
of the resurrection, it is some conso- 
lation to turn to Angelico, the blessed 
and the blissful, who leaves the cere- 
ments of the grave for the rainbow 
garments of the skies. “ The Adora- 
tion of the Magi" is of his usual 
spiritual purity — colours dipped in 
heaven, faces beauteous and noly, as 
if spotless angels again walked the 
earth. This, too, is an art which is 
now goDe for ever— gone that sim- 
plicity of faith, that intensity of wor- 
ship, that oblivion of self, that vision 
of angels ; for men now eat greedily 
of the tree of knowledge where once 
they communed face to face with 
Goa. We desire not again for art, 
even were it possible, this spotless 
Eden. She has tasted both for good 
and for evil of the tree of knowledge, 
she has exchanged the solitude for 
the crowd, is now a secular denixen 
of the wide and busy world, and 
therefore this ecstatic art of tne re- 
cluse and the devotee is gone for 
ever. And just because it is gone do 
we the more rejoice that Sir Charles 
Eastlake and Mr Mtindler have res- 
cued for our instruction the series of 
these early works to which we have 
now claimed attention. What a prise, 
for example, have they won in the 
purchase of that masterpiece by 
Benoxao Goxaoli, “The Virgin and 
Child enthroned"— angels with ex- 
tended winga, saints in adoration, 
with a foreground of lilies, roars, and 
birds I Let it be remembered too, 
not without reverence, that these 
works, which we now idly gase cm, 
have been approached on bended 
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knee ; that those game form*, to <mr 
eyes to unwonted, have, u altar- 
pieoes wafted by incense. attended 
by aong, given to the wonhip of the 
multitude a beauteous poetry and a 
visual reality. 

The opposing school of material- 
ism was fitly inaugurated by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, a painter whose life 
of profligate adventure brought scan- 
dal upon hia fraternity ana art. It 
is a point of curious study to trace 
the according relation between the 
depravity of this painter’s life and 
the sensuality which unconsciously 
intrude* into hia religious art He 
was manifestly a man of extraordi- 
nary powers. On comparing the 
works of this painter in the National 
Gallery with the neighbouring pro- 
ductions of Cimabue, and even of 
Giotto and Orcagna, it will be seen 
how groat had been the advance 
made in all that belonged to the 
materialism of art The drapery is 
well cast, details and accessories 
are fully elaborated, and the entire 
work evinces a manly study of actual 


nature darkly draped In somewhat 
■avage and repulsive grandeur. A 
lion and a bear are roaring and 
growling at the mouth of a distant 
cave ; and 8t Jerome himself, with 
■tone in hand ready to dash against 
his breast, is shaggy and dishevelled, 
less of the saint than of the wild 
man of the desert and the woods. 
The whole picture, indeed, as usual 
with this school, seeks for marked 
character st the eipense of beauty — 
character for the most part uncouth, 
and often oven grotesque and repul- 
sive. Botticelli, Cost mo Roseclli, 
Paolo Uccello, and Pollzduolo, all be- 
long to this same materialistic style — 
a mannenvell exemplified in two largo 
and important pictures now fortu- 
nately belonging to our National 
Gallery ; the one, “ Tho Battle of 
Saint Egidio by Paulo Uccello ; the 
other, “ The Martyrdom of 8t Sebas- 
tian," by rollajuolo. It is said that 
Uocello was versed in geometry, and 
that he studied perspective with pas- 
sionate ardour. Cortain it is, that 
this great battle-piece, among the 


nature. But, on the other hand, the 
spirituality of earlier and even of 
Inter times is wanting. Even angels 
have lost their habitually refined and 
elongated features, and are now 
chubby and fat-cheeked. The straight 
tapering nose has become the debased 
worldly pug ; and instead of tho lan- 
guishing almond eyes shadowed by- 
pendant eyelids, we find the round, 
wido-awake, gaping orbs, into which 
tears never flooded, before whose 
staring gaze visions never ventured 
Oar Gallerr contains other ex- 
amples of this early naturalism, 
which, in its lower forms, necessarily 
took on tho aspect of debased mate- 
rialism. Fra Filippo Lippi had a Bon, 
Filippino, who inherited the father’s 
vigour, together with somewhat of hU 
coarseness, “The Yiigin and Child, 
with St Jerome and 8t Dominie,” is 
an important work by this somewhat 
rare master. The landscape in which 
the figures are set serve# as a con- 
trast to that spiritual school where 
no storms rend the tranquil sky, 
where no rude blasts buffet the 
wth of gentle trees, or blight tho 
uty of fairest flowers, blossoming 
in the path of blissful saints. In this 
more tumultuous landscape we find 


moet important of his worksj signally 
exemplifies the realistic, positive ten- 
dencies which hud now token posses- 
sion of art. The knees, armour, and 
accessories, arc all elaborated to min- 
ute detail ; the Bplintorcd arms lying 
on the ground are painted np to real- 
istic dcoeption ; a dead knight, with 
feet turned towards the spectator, is 
a bold attempt at difficult foreshort- 
ening; and the picture throughout, 
necessarily destitute of spiritual re- 
finement, is in all points secular and 
worldly. Thus seeing in nature no- 
thing more subtle or inward than her 
material aspect, finding no spell even 
in the outer forms of physical beauty, 
these men, almost of necessity, fell 
victim* to tbe grotesque, can cat tired 
that nature which they professed to 
imitate, and, in ignoring her higher 
expression, did violence to her actual 
form. 

The two great schools, the mate- 
rial and the spiritual, which we have 
hitherto placed in opposition, are 
manifestly but partial and one-sided. 
Each is but half of a greater whole, 
which, when united, implies the per- 
fect man. and consequently makes 
the completed art. Accordingly, we 
soon fortunately arrive st those more 
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matured epoch* when *rt tab en- 
abled to embrace the wide circuit of 
a many -aided humanity, when the 
body, no longer a mean and deapiaed 
pri*on-hou*e, wu glorified aa the 
temple for the soul* worship. Tb* 
aotmd body waa now found, even for 
art, to be the only condition to the 
aane mind,—* body in whioh all the 
member*, without schism or division, 
ahould perform their healthful ftmc- 
tiona ; a body ao harmoniously faah- 
ioned, ao happily balanoed, aa to be 
at peace within lteelf, subdued and 
subordinated, moreover, to a higher 
ministration, perfect ia itself, yet sub- 
ordinated to a still higher perfection, 
its wondrous functions but willing in- 
strument* to the soul’s moving*, its 
matchless symmetry but the reflection 
of mental harmonies, the entire fabric 
au instrument of volition, a mirror 
of expression, a tabernacle specially 
built for the spirit’s dwelling. In 
this perfected ideal do we find the 
union of schools spiritual and mate- 
rial, the perfection of humanity, and 
by consequenoe the ideal of CliriBtian 
art — an ideal which all true artistB 
have sought after, and some few have 
happily found. Artists there have 
been blessed with that equipowe of 
nature, which as a reflex of higher 
harmonies revealed itself through 
the unities of a well-balanced art. 
Wo see even, on the walla of our Na- 
tional Gallery, works by Lorenro di 
Oredi, Perugino, Leonardo, and others, 
in which outward physical form is, 
as it were, inspired by spiritual ex- 
pression, in which even hard intel- 
lect is softened by emotion, literal 
truth adorned by subtle, sensitive 
beauty. It was thus, in the union 
of all natures, physical and mental, 
inward and outward, human and 


reached it* nfanotf purity and beauty ; 
and when, on the other hand, natural- 
ism in the school of Mantegna, and the 
materialistic mastermof Central Italy, 
had attained to accuracy and vigour. 
He came endowed with a nature hap- 
pily balanced between these two ex- 
tremes, and hence it became, a* we 
have said, his special mission to blend 
into one these hitherto antagonistic 
elements, to rear to art the outer tem- 
ple of the body, spotless and un de- 
nied, and then to enshrine within the 
tabernacle the animating soul as an 
indwelling deity. Our National Gal- 
lery, unfortunately, does not enable 
the atudent fully to realise the great- 
ness of this artist’s genius. “The 
Vision of a Knight," an early work ; 
M 8t Katherine, belonging to his 
second period ; ancl the “ Por- 
trait of Julius II.," fail adequately 
to show the high service which Ra- 
phael conferred upon that art which, 
under his hands, emphatically became 
divine. In Florence, Rome, and other 
Italian cities, we can, however, fully 
analyse his more complex works back 
to tnose essential elements out of 
which we have seen they took their 
historic origin. In his earlier pic- 
tures belonging to hi» father’s school 
of Umbria, ana to the manner of hi* 
master Perugino, we naturally find 
predominant the hard severity and 
the attenuated purity of the ante- 
cedent .spiritual master*. Then, 
again, with the vigour and indepen- 
dence of growing manhood, the frail- 
ty of a spiritual existence became 
clothed in form* more highly devel- 
oped ; his characters grew fitted for 
the fulfilment of every healthful func- 
tion, suited to the enjoyment of thi* 
present world, yet aspiring to a life 
beyond. Here then, we find, in somo 


divine, that art found it* full fruition. 
The greatest artists became great 
iust in proportion as they gave to a 
hitherto partial and finite art these 
wide and infinite relation*. It was 
the supreme glory of Raphael, the 
reward of a well-balanced nature, the 
good fortune, moreover, of having 
Hved at a nappy epoch, that he 
united in hi* greatest work* the 
hitherto divided elements. He lived 
at that culminating point when, on 
the one tide, spin tualiam had already, 
in Siena, Florence, and Umbria, 


few favoured works, that perfect bal- 
ance of body and of soul, that entire 
harmony between forms and func- 
tions, bodily and mental, which con- 
stitute a completed hnmanity, and 
therefore, as we have said, a perfect 
art. But, alas ! we have found a per- 
fection wnieh is seen but once, and 
then departs. Even Raphael him- 
self, in unguarded moments, fell away. 
He lost at time* the finely -adjusted 
balance whioh made his genins per- 
haps the most harmonious and com- 
plete which art had yet known ; and 
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that, Lq some few later work*, he foil 
over toward* that physical material- 
ism which, m by brute force, but too 
often subjugate* the finer motion* of 
the *pirit, We are not among those 
▼ho Deiiere in the fall of Raphael 
At momenta, indeed, he faltered, wa- 
vering between two opinion* ; and 
these partial failing* but verve to 
•how how frail is the thread whioh, 
in art no leas than in nature, unite* 
the *oul with the body ■ how e«y it 
i* to »ever the oord of life which in 
art a* in nature binds the higher 
world of spirit and the lower mate- 
rialism of earth into one beauteous 
creation. 

We have dwelt upon the geniu* 
and work* of Raphael, because they 
may be taken as the culminating 
point in the history of art — because 
they serve perhaps as the best illustra- 
tion of that ideal perfection which we 
would make the ultimate test and cri- 
terion of all subordinate excellence. 
We have now endeavoured to show 
in what manner our National Gallery 
of historic pictures, some of which are 
necessarily all hut repulsive, may 
illustrate and establish great generic 
truths which lie at the basis of all 
sound criticism, and are even essen- 
tial to all high eqjoyment. Our space 
ha* permitted ua to give only some 
neral hints and indications, which 
o reader, we hope, may cany out 
for himself to completion. Ln a 
more detailed and extended survey of 
the varied schools he will be able 
■till further to apply and to illustrate 
tlio*e fundamental principles which 
we have but vaguely indicated. The 
closer examination of the schools of 
outward materialism will lead him, 
for example, to discriminate between 
masters and works holding among 
themselves a very varied rank and 

» . The works of Michael An- 
>r instanoe, as may be some- 
what seen from the grand master- 
piece in oar National Gallery by one 
of hi* scholars, “The Resurrection of 
Laianr^aredoubtlew material. In 
looking at his vast creations, we feel 
ourwlve* under the tyranny of a ooi- 
los*»l humanity, physical, organic, 
and material, even to the utmost pitch 
of the sublime. We feel that all which 
i* gentle and lovely has been driven 
out from those gladiatorial monsters 


which, a* rude rock* or Impending 
mountains, frown upon the loveliness 
of nature. And yet, in the midst of 
all this, wq are oonaciou* of the 
presence of a mighty mind and a 
resistless will dwelling and heaving 
beneath the riant mass. Thu*, if the 
works of Michael Angelo are material, 
the material istn i* at least informed 
by no less gigantic mind. P&aaing 
on to the pictures by Ruben*, of 
whom there are many grand exam pies 
in our National Gallery, we are still 
in the very midst of a material artj— 
a materialism, however, to whioh 
mindadds little dignity. Then, again, 
coming to the school of Venice, we 
•hall find it needful to draw still far- 
ther distinctions, as the unconscious- 
ness of matter grows sensitive under 
kindling mind and emotion. On 
closer culmination we ihall find that 
the school of Venice, like, Indeed, to 
other schools, is the mingling and the 
intermingling of things material and 
spiritual, which, as shade and sun- 
shine, play the one around the other. 
Tintoretto, it is well known, design- 
edly formed himself upon tbo noble 
manner of Michael Angelo — a manner, 
or rather perhaps a mannerism, spe- 
cially the exponon t of genius. Titian, 
again, though he loved to revel in the 
intoxication of passion, and sometime* 
even sank into the grossneea of ma- 
terialism, knew well how to inform 
the tenement of cl ay with that dignity 
and high expression which noble 
minds alone can give. Lastly, the 
materialism of Veronese is of a some- 
what different character— a material- 
ism little redeemed by mental expres- 
sion. It is true, we are often in the 
presence of a queenlike beauty, which 
proudly commands our worship BBby 
conscious and innate dignity. But 
again, too frequently the nobility of 
mar, and even the l>e*uty of woman, 
are overlaid and eclipsed by the mere 
ostentation of princely apparel and 
the material grandeur of worthies* 
wealth. These and other aspects of 
material ism the reader may, with 
little difficulty, woik out for himself 
in our own National Gallery, or in- 
deed in any other of the great Euro- 
pean collections. Then, again, under 
thegencric head of schools spiritual, 
the student will soon find himself 
making subordinate division* eorre- 
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•ponding to the fundamental faculties 
tod di visions in the mind of man. 
The Intellect, the Emotions, and pos- 
sibly alto the Will, the three great 
divisions of the metaphysician*, may 
at once give him a tnreefold claserfi- 
cstion. He Trill find, for example, 
that the German schools of art, in 
the austerity of the features and 
the shrewdness of the expression, arc 
for the most part the product of 
the oold, dry intellect The Italian 
masters, on the contrary, more sensi- 
tive and impulsive, painted their 
greatest works under the spell of 
the emotion*. Then, again, there are 
paint era of dashing, daring purpose — 
Salvator in his landscapes, and some- 
times Velasques in his figures, who 
handled the brush with the same 
resolute will with which they would 
have wielded a sceptre or used a 
sword. Thus have we attempted to 
show that the two fundamental classi- 
fications of spiritualism and material- 
ism, with their varying shades and 
subordinate divisions, will embrace 
all schools of art, as they include all 
phases of mind 

Wo dwell upon those considera- 
tions with the greater ardour, be- 
oause we feel that the National Gal- 
lery, now so rich in reeouroes f may 
hooome for every cultured mind a 
feast of intense and refined enjoy- 
ment. With what interest may be 
traced out the subtle relations be- 
tween outward form and inward 
thought ! How wondrous does it 
seem that certain lines and curves 
should possess a spiritual moaning, 
tod then, again, that other forma, 
rugged, and ruddy jagged, and tom, 
tod inharmoniouflly wist, ahould be 
as the natural symbols for mental 
deformity sad moral obliquity. Think 
then, too, of the natural expression 
inherent to pictorial light and shade 
—that light and sunshine which oome 
from heaven, the symbol of the inner 
light which lightens the soul— and 
that shade and darkness which 
shroud things evil as with the obli- 
vious veil of night Then come as 
for a banquet to the sumptuous feast 
of colour ; the spiritual school of art 
dad in all the rainbow purity of 
the sky ; voluptuous materialism 
decked and bedUened in all the 
daoling glitter and ostentatious 


p of earth. Urns again do we 
that art is the language of 
thought— that every form and tone 
and odour in art, no lew than in 
nature, has its ordained expression, 
taking rank according to the nobility 
of the thought or emotion of whicn 
it stands ss the symbol. 

The National Gallery, we thus see, 
may be made not only an Academy 
of Art, but also a School of Philo- 
sophy. It can indeed be easily shown 
that the fundamental principles lying 
at the root of Mental Philosophy are 
no less the basis of an Art- Philoso- 
phy. u Consciousness * is the admit- 
ted groundwork of all Mental Philo- 
sophy, and u eonaciousneM " is no 
leaa the ultimate and simple element 
out of which the Philosophy of Art 
must be evolved. A picture, indeed, 
is a visible and tabulated u conscious- 
ness,” the expression of the artist's 
mind in a visible and outward form. 
We take, for example, a picture, and 
say, Here is a mental manifestation; 
and. as such, at once we submit it 
to tne same analysis as mental con- 
sciousness itself. The consciousness 
of metaphysicians, we know, is divid- 
ed into the “subjective” and the 
“ objective," the u ego ” and the 
,f non ego." And wbat, in short, is 
the division which we have already 
adopted into art spiritual «Dd ma- 
terial, but these same essential dis- 
tinctions of the mental philosopher? 
What is spiritualism in art, but the 
outpouring c f the artiat’s soul or self ; 
the “ ego " of the maD, in its subjec- 
tive individuality, clothing itself in 
outward or objective pictorial form, 
according to that law whereby every 
spirit seeks and finds for itself a 
fitting body to inhabit ? And whnt 
ia materialism in art but a kind of 
artistic atheism, the banishing of the 
Creator from His work ; wbatoutthe 
undue preponderance of the outer or 
objective world, the “non ego” of 
the metaphysician eileDciDg the still 
small voice of the artist's soul 1 Let 
the student of art^ then, given to 
metaphysics, or desirous tokuild up 
for himself somewhat of an art-philo- 
sophy, deliberately take his seat in 
front of any one of the many great 
works in our National Gallery. Let 
him sty to himself, This picture is a 
tabular and pictorial expression of 
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the artiat’s a eonscitrane** ;* and ac- 
cordingly it mar be resolved a* ooo- 
sriooaneM itself — a* that oonadona 
thought and emotion which dwell 
within hia own breast — to coaential 
dements, analysed u the product of 
fundamental faculties, oriticiaed and 
classified according to the dignity 
and worth of that thought or con- 
soiotuness of which it is the risible 
manifestation. Thoae forms, line*, 
colour*, for example, all come from 
the artists consciousness. But are 
they, it may be further asked, the 
direct product and echo of the artist’s 
conscious self 1 — do they thus reflect 
hues and harmonies from the spirit 
world ? — or are they, on theotherhand, 
wholly foreign from the artist’s soul, 
the mere attributes of physical objec- 
tive matter, and nothing more ? Thus 
forms, lines, colours, msy be but the 
artist’s consciousness of an outward 
existence the most mean — the ple- 
beian form of a stool, for example, 
lying in the foreground of a Dntoh 
picture the lines in an orchard to 
Lang clothes, the colour of a carpet 
on the floor of an ante-room, or, on 
the other hand, they may be the 
notes and keys upon which the soul 
rings its changes and its harmonies, 
the pulsations and the throbbing*, 
the heaving and the moaning of that 
great heart which is, as it were, the 
sool of nature. Thus, as we have 
said, pictorial art is the revelation of 
a consciousness rendered visible, and, 
as such is a corollary to mental philo- 
sophy. 

As a contrast to this line of specu- 
lation, which is only one among 
many others into which wo might 
have entered, let us for a few mo- 
ments indulge in a review Borneo 
what more scenic, Instead of a pic- 
torial mental philosophy, the National 
Gallery may bo taken as an illus- 
trated physical geography, or as an 
illuminated chart of national wealth 
and civilisation. In the study of the 
schools and the chronology of art, let 
the student follow the current of con- 
temporary history, trace the conflux 
or the conflict of races, mark the 
barriers which mountains raise to in- 
tercourse, track the high-roads which 
rivers and seas open to commerce. 
Let him feel the sovereignty of the 
■on in southern latitudes Kind Ling 


the imagination and the passion* to 
irdour and excess, and not leas the 
ice-bound dominion of the north 
Mrving to energy and to enterprise. 
He should trace, we say, these powers 
In their physical operation, and de- 
termine the relation between these 
agencies and those schools of art 
which have been fostered in sun- 
shine or Btunted by frost ; whioh have 
been planted by commerce, fed by 
the riches of fertility, or starved in a 
sterile land of hardship or of penury. 
In travelling through Europe to- 
wards tho south, we have all oome 
upon those Alpine barriers which 
divide uatious and races, confound 
tongues, separate tones and climates ; 
and in descending from those snowy 
heights into sunny Italy, we entered 
on a new world, and with the brighter 
light of day dawned a more daizling 
genius. Let the fltrauger-trnvcller, 
walking through tho rooms of our 
National Gallery, thus in imagination 
pass the Alpine barriers which separ- 
ate the Engtrmd of his home and Ger- 
many, his cognate fatherland, from tho 
sunny genius of urtiatic Italy. Let him 
revel an hour in tho beatitude of tho 
south— give looso to his imagination 
in all the fire- fly flittingH of ao Ital- 
ian summer, Beating himself before 
the golden bistro of Titian's “ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne" — or sunning him- 
self in the sparkling sunshine of lus- 
trous Veronese, He has truly crossed 
the Alps, and walks in tho florid fields 
of Italy, fertile in coni and wine, and 
fervent in rapturous rites and erra- 
tic orgies of Cores and of Bacchus. 
The tongue of the peasant iB florid 
in tho metaphor of words, the pencil 
of the painter sports in the play of 
fancy ; and Italy, in days of old rich 
in commorco and in wealth, surren- 
dered herself to luxury, and sought 
from art enjoyment. Even foreigners 
felt her spoil,' and genius, cradled in 
northern oold, kindled into fire 
warmed by the snn of Italy. The 
serene and sunny landscape* of 
Claude— the more tumultuous moun- 
tain-lands of Gas par Poussin— the 
bacchanals by Nicholas — even the 
glowing glories of Rubens— all of 
whom rank by order of birth among 
transalpine artists — o wo their poetry, 
their beauty, and tbeir sunshine to 
the Und of Italy. Clande, as may 
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be well Men by picture* in our Na- 
tional Gallery, seema wholly forgetful 
of hie parentage and birthplace in 
Lorraine, and to bare bathed and 
basked in the golden light of aetting 
Beni, to have groira languid in the 
fervent heat, and imaginative in the 
dreamlike spell of Italian life and 
clime. Gaipar Pouarin, by parentage 
a Frenchman, in like manner ahows 
the innate sympathy between the 
rapture and romance of artistic 
grains and the glowing intensity of 
a southern sun. His landscapes, of 
which our Gallery may well boast 
of its grand examples, are known to 
have been inspired by the Oampagna 
of Borne, the fastnesses of the Apen- 
nines, the rock-built towns of Etru- 
ria, or the rained temples of Tivoli 
Nicholas Poussin, a Norman by birth, 
joined in the same southern migra- 
tion, and found for hiageniua in Italy 
a fitting sphere. “ Tne N ursing of 
Bacchus.” “A Bacchanalian festi- 
val,” “ A Bacchanalian Dance,” and 
“ Venus Asleep surprised by Satyrs,” 
all in our National Gallery, belong to 
that order of subjects which can only 
be successfully painted in those clas- 
sic lands and sunny clime* where 
rained temples strew tbo land, where 
marble gods aud goddesses may still 
be seen as once when worshipped — 
where indeed the traveller even to 
this present day may surprise Venus 
as she sleeps, or Diana as she bathe*. 
Again, in the great pictures by Ti- 
tian, Veronese, Correggio, and otlicre, 
all to be found on the walla of our 
National Gallery, we may read a* 
in a mirror a consummated history 
when the arts had no longer to 
maintain in rigid abstemious virtno 
a hard and precarious straggle for 
existence, but, clothed in purple and 
decked in sumptuous splendour, they 
began to minister to luxury, and even, 
it may be, to pander to exoeas. As a 
noble example of this resplendent art, 
turn to “ The Family of Darius at the 


Feet of Alexander," bv Pool Veronese, 
the last great spoil which the wealth 
of England has won from the down- 
cast poverty of Italy. In the illumi- 
nated splendour of the colour, in the 
richness of prinoely robe*, the glitter 
of regal gems, think of the pnoeleas 
spoils poured in from the exhaustions 
East, of the sumptuous feast whereof 


glories of sunset skiesJJgfiting crow 
cloud with burning fire, gilding each 
wave with Harding gold— and then 
look at this work by Veronese aa the 
illuminated banner of Venice in ber 
glory and her pride 

As a contrast, let the student-tour- 
ist through our National Gallery re- 
croM the Alps into northern Europe, 
The climate suffer* change — the ima- 
ginative Italian ie supplanted by the 
heavy proaaic German peasant^the 
liquid sounds of the music - loving 
south are transmuted into the harsh 
guttural of a ragged tongue, and, as 
part of the same mutation, the art of 
the people has suffered a revulsion. 
We are now in the land of Holbein, 
and others of kindred school. Look 
at the headafor they assuredly arrest 
attention. The women are no fairy 
Bpritee or emotional daughters of love 
and devotion, but inveterate and con- 
firmed German fraus , given to do- 
mestic duties and home oomforta, 
useful rather than ornamental, con- 
scientious, truthful, and matter-of- 
fact. The men, in like manner, are 
not the imaginative, sensitive, emo- 
tional beings of the south, but hard, 
practical, matter-of-fact, well-to-do 
mortals, with common sense and the 
rights of private judgment planted 
in the brow, keen shrewdness in the 
penetrating eye, a certain plebeian 
plodding in the nose, decision in the 
determined set of the month, with 
hard lines cutting into features, as if 
the frosts of many winters and the 
corroding cares of the busineas-world 
had ploughed deep furrows across 
the front of youth. Contrast, wc say, 
this German school— some remark- 
able examples of which, in its ear- 
lier stage*, may be found in our Na- 
tional Gallery— with the imaginative, 
subtle, aud beauteous creations of 
the south, and then trace back these 
diverse manifestations to originating 
cause* in the contrast of race, of cha- 
racter, of climate, and civilisation — 
element*, in short, which constitute 
the distinct individuality of a nation. 

Thus did we attempt to show how a 
gallery of piotures may be studied as 
an illustrated chart of mental philo- 
sophy ; and now have we seen how 
the great schools of art follow in the 
landmarks which divide climate* oad 
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race* and language— how they reflect 
the erriliwUion and the history of 
which they are in turn the oasie 
and the effect, and thus how they 
are the epitome of nun's progres- 
sion, the mirror of a people’* life, 
the chronicle of a nation* deed*. 
To enable the student further to ela- 
borate these conclusion*, little more 
is needed than, the 'admirable cata- 
logue of the Gallery prepared by Mr 
Wornom, whoae contributions to the 
literature of art sufficiently attest his 
fitness for present duties. In the 
concise, yet comprehensive, sketch 
given of each painter, the dates will 
supply the chronology of art; the 
birthplace, the geographic distribu- 
tion j the parentage and master, the 
associated school ; and thus, with 
that general historic knowledge im- 
plied in a good education, may the 
student wander from room to room, 
build up, as we have shown, an art 
philosophy, or lay down a pictorial 
chart of national history and pro- 
gressive civilisation. 

In conclusion, we fear that in dis- 
coursing on the purposes ami uses of 
the National Galley, we have but 
imperfectly accomplished the objects 
we had in view. Our remark* nave 
been perhaps at odc« too abstruse and 
too superficial ; too lengthened, and 
vet assuredly bat too curtailed. We 
have but vaguely and imperfectly 
indicated certain broad truths and 
lines of thought, which would require 
much further elaboration for com- 
pletion. We have wished, however, 
to lay special stress upon this one 
idea, that a national collection of 
pictures should embrace works ex- 
tending through all timee, represent- 
ing all schools and countries. A pri- 
vate gallery may exhlbittheindiviaual 
and circumscribed tastes of a private 
collector; but a national collection 
must be a* wide and diversified as 
the tastes and the wants of the 
nation at large. It must be for art 


what the library of the British 
Museum is for literature, complete in 
all the departments of knowledge. 
It must be for art what the British 
Museum is for natural science, re- 
plete as an organic whole, where the 
nrst rudimentary gems in animated 
nature may be traced through all the 
■uooessive stages of development up 
to their full and final maturity. Thu* 
have we attempted to show how art, 
both in its mental and material re- 
lations, may lie wrought into the 
symmetry, if not into the accuracy 
of a science. A gallery of art, 
complete in all its departments, con- 
stitutes, moreover, a court of final 
appeal ; is aa a verdict handed in 
from past ages ; is as the summing- 
up of all evidence and past experience 
into one collective judgment aud de- 
cision. We have seen tliat in such a 
gallery the general public and the 
casual student may find recreation 
elevated by inatructiou. It is mani- 
fest, again, that in such a gallery the 
critic may determine moot points of 
controversy ; that disputed questions 
between schools naturalistic and 
ideal, betwocn art pagan aud Chris- 
tian, between epochs pre-Raphaelite 
and post- Raph a elite, will here meet 
with their authoritative decision. 
Here, too, among the solemn teach- 
ings and warnings of the great de- 
parted, may the urtiat of modem 
times correct the partial bias of the 
pairing moment , rise superior to Ilia 
fleeting fashion of the hour, and form 
for himself a style not the result of 
casual or local accident, but the 
growth of a world-wide experience. A 
national gallery thus formed is there- 
fore on academy for the Hitist, ft 
school for the critic, a pleasing and 
profitable exhibition for the general 
public, and as such l>est secures * 
wise instruction, a healthful ari^ and, 
for the people at large, the diffusion 
of a correct taste. 
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OlUfTBI II VII.- THE WATCH! EL 


Ok the evening preceding the day 
on which he wm to answer Sir God- 
frey's imnmoni at Huntingdon, Ab- 
bot Martin wm closeted until late in 
the night with the treasurer, in the 
little stone chamber which that func- 
tionary occupied in right of his office, 
and where the recoma of the house 
▼ere kept. Once more he had the 
account* of the brotherhood laid be- 
fore him, and spent more time and 
pains than he nad hitherto done in 
endeavouring to master their compli- 
cated detail*, and to place in a clearer 
point of view the present atate of 
their revenue* and liabilities. The 
employment was not a pleasant one, 
least of all to one of the abbot’s 


temperament ; nor were its results 
aatiafactoiy. But he manfully went 
through his ungenial task ; and 
though at last he laid the roll* aside 
with a heavy sigh, it was partly an 
expression of relief, and he spoke a 
cheerful word or two to his subordi- 
nate at parting. 

The night was bright and cold, and 
feeling restless and heated with long 
sitting and labour of an unaccus- 
tomed kind, the abbot, instead of 
seeking bis own chamber at once, 
asoended the broad flight of stej* 
which led to the river-terrace, and 
paoed slowly along its extent, gating 
thoughtfully into the moonlight that 
played on the broad stream below. 


The thoughts which now crowded on 
his heart had little to do with the 
fortunei of Riveliby. He who 
walked there waa no longer the gmve 
Benedictine, the ruler of a peaceful 
house of recluses. He lived again 
amidst the stirring scenes of his ear- 
lier manhood, when the world had 
for him all its beet still to offer. He 
did not feel the oold breexe that 
swept up over the marshy meadows 
of tne Ouse, or see the dank mists 
that rose below him. For him, the 
moon shone on the waters of the 
Blsagno, and the night air came 
loaded with the perfumes of the 
south. He was walking onoe more, 
in spirit, under a trellis of Italian 


vines, and listening to the gentle 
tones of a voice which had long been 
hushed in its last silence. He saw 
again before him that face of calm and 
gentle beauty, In which the bloe Sax- 
on eye lighted with its soft radiance 
all the rich hues of southern loveli- 
ness ; and it seemed to him now, as 
it had seemed before, that it* glance 
met his own with a half-conscious 
meaning. The intoxicating dream 
which comes but once in lile was on 
him — in memory — still It must 
surely have been so( he oould not 
liave been self-deceived ■ though the 
jealous pride of the old Genoese no- 
bility had taken alarm at the preten- 
sions of a foreign adventurer, who 
had little besides his sword, and had 
buried her from his sight and his 
search— still, he felt in this hour a 
stronger assurance than ever that 
Giulia Camaldoni loved, or would 
have loved him. 

He had been so absorbed in his 
own meditations, that, still as the 
night was, he either did not hear, or 
did not notice, the cautious move- 
ment of oars upon the river. Nor 
did the closing of the postern-gate, 
which led down from the terrace to 
the river-on trance in the outer wall 
reach the abbot’s ear, so noiselessly 
was it effected, But he was startled 
back into a sudden recollection of 
the present when he saw, as he 
turned in his walk, the figure of one 
of the brethren appear suddenly 
from the postern steps, and cross the 
terrace rapidly towards the broader 
flight which from a point Dearly op- 
posite communicated with the clois- 
ter. The monk, whoever he wm, 
turned his head in the direction of 
the abbot as he passed across, stop- 
ped for an instant, and seemed to 
nasitate, and then, drawing his cowl 
over his head and quickening his 
steps, disappeared into the qoad- 
Tangle below. The moonlight was so 
clear and strong, and shone so full 
upon the face as it was turned to- 
wards the abbot, that in spite of the 
puiiling uniformity of the monastic 
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habit, he fait convinced that he had 
recognised the gait and the feature* 
of the prior. Hia first natural im- 
pulse vu to atop and queatkm him, 
and his lips actually pronounced the 
name, Not so loud, however, as to 
make it certain that the other heard 
him ; if he did, it had not the affect 
of recalling him. The stop* died 
away in the distance before the ab- 
bot nad fully recovered himself ; and 
it was then for the first time that he 
caught the sound of oars upon the 
water. It was more distinct, in- 
deed, than it had been at first, as if 
the rowers, as they got further from 
the abbey walls, cared less to betray 
their movements. Looking from the 
battlements, he saw distinctly a 
am all boat, containing two or three 
persons, come out from the shadow 
of the bank under whioh it had 
hitherto kept, and make its way 
down the river. He turned, and de- 
scended into the quadrangle ; there 
all waa still and calm, as became a 
religious house within an hour of 
midnight. Massive and solemn, some 
hidden deep in shadow, some clothed 
with light as with a frost-work of 
silver, the fretted pinnacles and 
stately arches reposed under the Ml 
moon. So was it ? perhaps, with the 
aouLa that slept within : on some, the 
darkness of unrepented Bin, the sha- 
dow of evil passions, hung with a 
heavier and deeper gloom because of 
the holy beams around them ; others, 
though weather-worn and tempest- 
stricken like those old towere, had 
caught there something of the bright- 
ness of heaven. 

But the abbot had no time now 
for such reflections. What he had just 
seen filled his mind with anew source 
of disquiet. It was evident that the 
person, whoever it was, who had just 
entered by the postern - gate, had 
either been absent from the monas- 
tery on some secret errand, or had 
been bolding rendeivous at that late 
hour with some parties who wished 
their visit to pass unobserved. He he- 
sitated whether he should proceed at 
once to the chamber where the prior 
slept at the end of the long dormitory, 
and ascertain, if possible, whether bis 
suspicions of the identity of the per- 
son were correct ; and if so, whether 
there might not still be some reason- 


able explanation to offer. On con- 
ski eration, however, he determined 
to defer any inquiry of that nature, 
at all events, until the morrow. He 
glanced once more round the vast 
Tange of buildiaga. where all was 
dark and silent, and pawed through 
the archway into the smaller oonrt, 
where lay his own apartment*. Be- 
sides the little lamp whioh burnt 
continually in hiq own chamber, and 
the dim gleam from the quarter where 
the sacrist lay, or ratner watched, 
ready to awaken the brethren for the 
midnight office, he aaw a light also 
m the room now occupied by hia 
guest Wuryn Foliot Ho hod a long- 
ing at that moment — though he 
chided himself for it as a weakneas — 
for the tones of Borne kindly human 
voice. He had missed, beyond what 
he himself could havo thought poe- 
sible but two months liack, the daily 
companionship of the little Giulio, 
who was still under Gaston’s faithful 
charge at Morton Grange ; and 
Waryn, who had been to him almost 
as u boh in hia l*>ykh days, still re- 
tained a hold of the same nature on 
his affections. It might have been a 
weakness in hia own diameter— it 
might have been the freshness of a 
simple heart— but Abbot Martin al- 
ways felt most happy and unrestrain- 
ed in the company of the young. He 
felt, too, that in Foliot, young as ho 
was, he could, if need wore, repose a 
confidence which be would hesitate 
to risk in many of his own household. 
Without any very definite purpose, 
then, he bent his a tops at once to- 
wards Waryn’s chamber. 

Having knocked gently at the -door, 
the abbot entered, and found the oc- 
cupant nested at a table covered with 
parchments aDd materials for writ- 
ing. Waryn rose, ami received his 
visitor with a smile in which some 
natural surprise wos apparent. 

u What l '' Baid the uhl>ot, “ at your 
studies BO late, young friend ! ” 

“ I am studying men rather than 
books, at present, father,” replied 
Waryn, answering with some little 
embarrassment ■ M I have business 
here which the lord legate has done 
me the grace to put into my hand*. 
These letters which you see are of 
some importance,— pardon me that I 
borrow of the night for it.” 
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u William of Hr knows bow to 
chooae hii friends,* Mid the %bbot ; 
“ I wish wall that King Eiohaid had 
half hii discretion in that point" 

“ I would he had a score of such 
stout friends in this realm as the 
bishop of Ely,” said Foliot ; a he were 
a match for all hie enemies then. 
Bat there is false dealing everywhere 
— falsest of all are they of his own 
blood. Have yon any suspicion, my 
good lord, that the Earl of Morton has 
any friends in this house of BiveUbyT 
The abbot started, and hesitated 
for a moment or two before he an- 
swered. He bethought himself, al- 
most involuntarily. < 3 “ what he had 
just witnessed on the river-terrace. 

“ No," said he at last u I have no 
cause to think bo.” But he spoke 
with an embarrassment that could 
not escape Foliot’s observation. 

“ Pardon me, my dear lord," aaid 
he, “ if I seem to wrong your vener- 
able brotherhood by such an inquiry. 
But Prinoe John will leave no stone 
unturned to overthrow the bishop’s 

E ower by any means he may ; and he 
as abettors in many quarters where 
they should least be looked for. There 
are those who think our gallant King 
Riohunl will scarce return alive from 
Palestine, and are ready to buy them 
favour at any price with the king 
that shall be. I know there are 
faults in the lord legate ; but no man 
cun gainsay him as a bold and up- 
right governor, and loyal to the high 
trust he bears. God forbid we should 
fall under the hand* of the Earl of 
Morton 1 ” 

Certain expressioiiB which the prior 
had let fall m con venation touching 
the rival claims to power on the part 
of the king’s brother and the bishop 
of Ely, came into the abbot’s mind 
irresistibly ; he tried to banish the 
thought as on unworthy one, but still 
it would return. And now, when he 
was about to leave his house— he 
knew not for how long— under the 
prior’Bobsolute government, it seemod 
to him like au imperative duty to 
ascertain, if possible, how far he 
might trust his loyalty to the king. 
That he bore little good-will to him- 
self, as his superior, Abbot Martin 
was well aware ; bm that wss only 
u personal matter, which be was too 
honestly proud to resent ; it made 


him even more careful lest he should 
judge him harshly in the more im- 
portant question. 

“ 1 trust I am not wont to be suspi- 
cious," said he ; u St Mary forgive me 
if I wrong any man ! but yet "—he was 
uncertain even now whether he should 
go on. 

Waryn made no remark when the 
abbot stopped abruptly, but there 
was a look of anxious intelligence 
which made it evident that he had 
not made the inquiry lightly. Yield- 
ing partly to the conviction that he 
was acting wisely, and partly, per- 
haps, to his own confiding disposition. 
Abbot Martin told his listener briefly 
wbat he had seen that evening, and 
that he still retained his belief that 
it was the prior who had passed him. 
At the same time he explained that 
he had, until now, connected this 
nocturnal visit in his own mind with 
some of the emissaries of Sir Godfrey. 

Foliot only gravely smiled in reply, 
as from the parchments before him 
he selected one containing a list of 
names, which he handed to the abbot 
The name to which his finger pointed 
was that of the prior of Rivelsby. 

“And who are these 1” asked the 
abbot with some astonishment, as he 
glanced over the roll which he held, 
and read some other names there 
which were familiar to him. “You 
will not surely tell me that these 
have any part in the plot you Bpoke 
of 1” 

“ There is but too good proof of 
it, I fear ” replied Foliot, gravely ; 
“I have that here,” ho continued, lay- 
ing hie hand upon a folded document 
which he singled from the rest. 
“ which some of them at least will 
find it hard to reconcile with their 
allegiance to the king.” 

“ And the bishop.* aaid the abbot, 
“what oourse will he take upon 
this f ” 

<l He wait* his time ; but hi* mea- 
sure* are taken; and if the men of 
England have no mind to change 
their king, these hunters after power 
will find the chase a dangerous one.” 

“ It seems to me scarcely prudent," 
laid Abbot Martin, “ if it be as you 
say, to leave the guiding of this house 
in such hands even for a short space ; 
albeit, as 8t Harr knows, we can be 
of little help to the bishop’s cause or 
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the Bari of Morton*!. Yet it mint 
•eedi be, fcocorliac to our rule, that 
Prior Hugh should supply my place 
in my abeenoe.’ 

“Let it be so," said Foliot; “better, 
for the present, that these men think 
themselves undetected ■ let the evil 
come to a head, and the remedy is 
caster" 

“You will remain here to await 
the lord legate 1 P said the abbot. 
“I much mistrust the Knight of 
Ladytmede, Waiyn. and I am not 
over-confident that he may not make 
a pretext to keep me as a hostage, as 
it were, for this child GhiUo. I would 
gladly leave some one behind me here 
whom I might safely trust to prevent 
the lord -bishop’s being deceived by 
evil whisperers.” 

“You will give me leave, father, 


to ride with you to Huntingdon to- 
morrow 1 You have good counsellors 
in your own hooae, I know well, but 
I mi ght chtnoe to do you some poor 
service. It should have been my 
fetter’s office, if he were here, and I 
must pray you to look on me as his 
Substitute. Sir Godfrey must not 
think that the abbot of Rivelsby 
lacks honest friends” 

“I thank you, son WarjD, from 
my heart ” said the abbot, warmly ; 
“it is what I ahould have wished, 
loth as I am to embroil others in my 
quarrel. 1 accept your escort readily 
— the more so because I propose to 
taJco with me none of my house but 
what aru absolutely neodfuL— A good 
night, then, for we set forth at day- 
break. ” 


ghaptxr xxytii — the numiif. 


The slumbers of Rivelshy, scant 
and brief at all times under the 
strictness of the Benedictine rule, 
were fated to be unusually disturbed 
that night. Scarcely had the abbot 
shut himself in his chamber, and 
thrown himself on his pallet-bed, to 
think rather than to sleep, when 
Peter the porter, who knew but few 
cares, and was blessed with a very 
quiet conscience, was roused from a 
very comfortable slumber by a loud 
and repeated summons at the gate. 
Peter waa exempted, by reason of bis 
age and office^ from the harassing 
duties of the midnight service ; and it 
was seldom indeed that he waa called 
upon to open the abbey gates at auch 
an unreasonable hour. He waa sleep- 
ing, too, even sounder than usual; 
for there had been a carilat, or ex- 
traordinary distribution of beer, that 
evening, in commemoration of a de- 
parted abbot, who had chosen that 
mode of having his good deeds kept 
in remembrance ; and two shares of 
the legacy 7 had found their way to the 
porter's lodgings — one for Peter him- 
self, and one for his deputy. How it 
chanced that the deputy was not at 
his post that evening, having received 
permission to pay a visit to bis rela- 
tions ; and Peter, having to perform 
as it were a double duty in his ab- 
sence, very fairly considered this 


doublo portion of the perquisites to 
be included. The knocking at the 
gate might even have continued 
longer, had not the boy who lay 
always id his chamber, and acted as 
his (funeral servant (for Petor was an 
official of some dignity), beard it at 
last f though i*>PBv&Bed of a strong 
boyish capacity for sleep, and awak- 
ened bis master with some difficulty. 
It was long before the old man could 
shake off hia memento of the hospit- 
able abltot sufficiently to understand 
that he was wanted at the gate ; and 
when he did proceed there, it was in 
no very intelligent or amiable mood. 

The key at that hour was deposited, 
according to custom, with the cellarer 
of the abbey, so that there wan no 
opening the gate withont that offi- 
cer’s permission, even bad Peter been 
so inolined. He flimg open the little 
wicket, through tho bars of which a 
visitor could be seen and questioned, 
snd saw two figures standing in the 
shadow. Peter had it Id his heart to 
abuse them roundly, but be could not 
be sure wbst their rank or their busi- 
ness might be. Hepnton,tbertfore. 
a tone as little objurgatory as could 
be expected of him under such cir- 
cumstances. 

“Now who are ye, friends, and 
what may be your errand here at 
this hour T” 
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A strong gleam of moonlight shot 
upon the um of one of the figures 
m he moved out a little from the 
shadow, and Peter shut the wicket 
with a howl of terror. It was indeed 
a remarkable object which hii eye* 
had mated on. A black face it seem- 
ed, with keen bright eyea, and white 
locks streaming down ; and on its 

bead Peter’s imagination filled op 

the reet of the picture. There was 
one veiy like it on the waQj of the 
ante-chapel of St MichaeL He stag- 
gered backwards against the boy, 
who had run out at the old mars 
cry. A low sound of chuckling 
laughter outside did not serve to re- 
assure cither of them ; the old monk 
tried to say a Paternoster, but be 
could not remember the words. 

“ Peter— uncle Peter T said a voice 
outaide the gate, which he thought 
he recognised. But he replied only 
by a low groan. 

“ It is I am here, Peter • open tlio 
gate, in our Lady’s name I h 

The boy, more courageous or more 
curious, opened the wicket again, and 
looked out Peter had covered hia 
oyes with hie hand, but be listened 
whilo the boy again inauired the 
viflitora’ basin css. Either ne did not 
see the fearful visage which had pre- 
sented itself to the porter, or ho had 
stronger nerves. Again a laughing 
voioe without wan heard in reply. 

“ Tis unconscionable to diaturb ye, 
uncle Peter, but I bring ye here one 
of your own flock that is in tribula- 
tion.” 

“ What ! " said the porter, recover- 
ing from hia alarm a little, and letting 
his suppressed wrath find vent now 
on a safe object; “is it thou, grace- 
less varlet t what fool’s trick is here I 
and who hast got with thee ? If that 
shameless young Rupert hath been 
brawling with Hob Miller again, let 
him lie abroad all night, and do thou 
keep him company : ’tis a crying dis- 
grace. and a scandal to the broth er- 

“ Hold, hold 1 ” said the other 
laughing; “ do not waste a whole- 
some chiding which may serve the 
poor brother for another time. I 
nave no brawler here, uncle; ’tis 
but a poor monk from foreign part*, 
if guess rightly, who has more need 
of pity than hard words." 

“And how him he fallen into snch 


worshipful company. Master Picot t " 
said toe porter, who had at tmoe 
recognised the familiar voice. The 
hunter had been often sent to the 
abbey, in Sir Miles’s time, with pre- 
sents of choice game and fish for the 
abbot, and had drunk many a cup 
from the abbey oellara in the little 
chamber where Peter tat, who gladly 
kept him there to hear what news 
was stirring in the neighbourhood. 
So intimate nad he been with the old 
man in those days, that he had been 
accustomed to address him by the 
familiar term “uncle,” though no 
such relationship existed between 
them. But Picot had never been 
Bent to the abbey on such friendly 
errands since the present lord had 
been in possession at Ladyemede. 

“ He might chance to fall into 
worse oompany than mine, uncle,” 
said the hunter ; “ and I would have 
brought him to a bettor place if I 
oould have found one ; but he is not 
to lie at your gates here like a dog, 
I Buppose ? when he gets half-drowned 
in the nver, because your miller 
onder chooses to let the little foot- 
ridge lie out of repair — well for 
liim that I chanced to be passing— 
I waa on the watch for a wolf hard 
by.” 

“ What the plague made him Beck 
to cross that way 1 " said Peter ; 
“the bridge lias noon down these 
three years.” 

“ How should I know 1 ask him 
yourself” said Picot, testily — “ and I 
wish you Joy of the answer.” 

“ Who arc you, friend, and what 
has befallen you t " inquired the 
porter, eyeing the stranger cautiously, 
as well mm oould through the 
wicket. He wore, as far as oould be 
discerned, something of a monastic 
costume, but his face a till seemed, as 
far as Peter’s hasy eyes could mate 
it out, to have something strange 
about its features and complexion. 
Peter oould have fancied he looked 
like a negro. 

“ Ask him again,” said Picot ; u he 
did not hear you.” 

Peter repeated his question, but 
there came only a shake of the head 
from the stranger in reply. But he 
made the sign of the cross upon his 
breast (whereby Peter was much 
comforted), and laid his finger on his 
Hdsl 
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* I* be dumb t ” asked the porter 
hi astonishment 

Pleot chuckled for an instant at 
the old min's perplexity. u I reckon 
so," mid he, u for that is all the con- 
versation we hare had on the road.” 

The stranger had drawn from hia 
breast a small parchment roll, which 
he handed to Peter through the 
wicket. 

“Ay,” said the hunter, as he marked 
the action ; “ he offered that to mi 
poor soul, as we came along ; but 
that ia a way of talking I never could 
master.” 

The official received the scroll, 
and looked at it in the moonlight 
as carefully a* if he were reading 
every letter. The light was not 
in fault, for that matter ; the 
broadest sunshine oould not have 
taught old Peter the mysterious art, 
of which he knew as little as the 
hunter. He did not choose to con- 
fess the fact, however, and rolled up 
the parchment with a little grunt, 
which might have been taken as an 
expression either of doubt or satis- 
faction, but in either case seemed to 
imply that he had made himself per- 
fectly master of its contents. 

“ Wait there a while," aaid he to 
Pi cot, “I must with this to our 
oellarer : be will give orders for this 
strangers admission, if it is to be so.” 

The old man hobbled off to awaken 
the custodian of the abbey keys, not 
much to that officer's gratification, 
for he was bnt newly appointed to 
his office, and rejoicing in the im- 
munity which it gave him from tome 
of the more rigid observances of the 
rule, and had not calculated upon 
such interruptions as belonging to 
his new dignity. He rose, however, 
and spelt out the stranger’s creden- 
tials Dy the light which the porter 
carried 

u He has a vow upon him ” said 
ths oellarer, when he had made out 
the sense ; “ he hath bound himself 
to make a pilgrimage to three shrines 
in each of the lands of Christendom, 
and to cover his face and speak no 
word till it be accomplished. We 
most give him shelter, brother Peter, 
for here is the Abbot of Wslsingham’* 
mark and seal attached— he hath 
come last from thence. He is mar- 
vellous late upon his road." 


The porter explained the aeaident 
which, by Picot’s aooount, had be- 
fallen him. 

** Humph ! " add the cellarer, as he 
gave the keys, and bestowed himself 
to sleep again, u a man should travel 
by daylight." 

With this not very gracious order 
for the traveller’s aamitsion, the old 
porter returned to the gate. He 
started again, as he admitted bim 
inside, ana observed his appesranoe 
more closely. In the long gown, 
lank and dripping as it was with the 
waters of the Ouse, and the girdle of 
rope, there was nothing remarkable ; 
bnt the upper part of nia face, down 
to the lips, wan covered with a viiard 
of black Btuff, through which a pair 
of keen dark eyes looked out with an 
unnatural expression ; while a beard 
of flowing white hair, by way of con- 
trast, reached nearly to his girdle. 
If Potcr had seen such an applicant 
for admission at the gate alone, in 
the moonlight, he would have had a 
stmngo tale for the brotherhood the 
next morning. Even now ho looked 
with very considerable awe and mis- 
trust at the strange guest whom he 
had admitted. Pi cot, after assuring 
his old friend of the traveller’s harm- 
leeeneas, went Lis way from the gate 
laughing heartily, and Peter, still 
keeping as much as possible at a 
respectful distance, led the pilgrim to 
a lodging for the night. 

Long before daybreak, Abbot Mar- 
tin had complotcd the preparations 
for his journey. He haa determined 
that none of the brethren should ac- 
company him to Huntingdon, ex- 
cepting his chaplain Wolfert and the 
treasurer of the house. Foliot was 
to form one of the ])arty, and the rest 
of his esoort were as few as might 
serve for the decent maintenance of 
his dignity. Early as it was, the 
convent was all astir; and as he 
descended into the court attended by 
his chaplains, the oellarer oame to 
report to him the arrival of their 
pilgrim -gucet, He listened to the an- 
nouncement whiohthe official brought 

with some uneasiness, though he was 
careful not to betray it by word or 
look ; for the circumstance itself was 
by no means so uncommon, except as 
to the hour at which the stranger 
mads bis appearance, u to call for 
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any special remark «r inquiry. For 
A moment he he si t ated whether be 
should see and examine the new-comer 
for himself ; but time was now pre- 
cious. and as he looked at the scroll 
which the cellarer pat into his hands, 
and recognised the well-known seal 
of his friend the Abbot of Walaing- 
ham, he felt that the oocurrence* of 
tbo past night were threatening to 
make him ore r-suspi clous. Merely 
giving brief directions, therefore, for 
the pilgrim’s hospitable entertain- 
ment ao long as he should see fit to 
remain, and for every furtherance to 
be given him in the performance of 
his vow. he moved towards the spot 
where nis esoort and horses were 
awaiting him. 

The monks were gathered in the 
courts and cloisters in little par- 
ties, finding in the superior’s jour- 
ney to Huntingdon on such an 
errand a topic of more than ordin- 
ary excitement. Moat of them were 
selfishly more concerned for the in- 
terests of their house, which they 
held to be Imperilled by the un- 
scrupulous enemy whom the abbot 
bad provoked, than for any penonal 
risk whioh he himself might be in- 
curring. Some, however, saw his 
departure with unfeigned regret, and 
more than one felt a misgiving that 
he was leaving enemies behind him 


net lets dangerous than those whom 
he was going to meet There wss a 
general more towards the gateway 
by which he was to pass, and some 
who pressed to the front fell on their 
knees to ask his blessing, and to bid 
him God -speed. 

“I thank you, my children,” said 
the abbot, In a broken voice— he waa 
easily moved by any show of affection 
— “ I thank you all ; I trust to re- 
turn to yon in peace, and speedily.” 

u Stay with us, my good Iord^’ 
•aid the sacrist abruptly ; “ there is 
evil before you— let us meet it here 
together.” 

** Stay with your children, father,” 
said one of the older monks ; “ there 
is no trusting these men of violence 
—they hewed down 8t Thomas at 
his own altar.” 

w And did not hia blood cry against 
the king from the ground 1 But 
fear not, my children,** he continued, 
smiling in his old cheery fashion, 
though it waa but to hide a stronger 
emotion which their honest affection 
called forth — “ I am no saint, to be 
worthy of such a martyrdom. I were 
more fit to die in harness ; never man 
struck me, altar or no altar, bat he 
might chance to get as good as he 
gave. Farewell, and be of good 
cheer j God and St Mary have you 
in their holy keeping I ” 


CHAPTS1 no. — JUrtTICI ASD HSR AJnDMOBS. 


The court was set in the oounty- 
hall at Huntingdon. There, as justi- 
ciary for the king, sat Sir Hugh Bar- 
dolph, who had little pretention in 
his own person to represent justice, 
except that he was nearly blind. He 
was a sworn companion of the Knight 
of Ladysmedo, had fought by his tide 
in many a fray, and sat with him at 
many a deep carousal. But sword 
and wine-cup trembled alike now in 
the half-palsied hand, though it was 
the excesses of a wild youth and 
manhood, rather than the advances 
of age, whioh had affected those 
strong nerves, and given him the as- 
pect of an almost worn-oat man. By 
his side sat Sir Godfrey himself, 
with a sterner countenance than his 
wont, and a restless look that showed 
he was under some strong excitement. 


At a table in front sat scriveners and 
notaries, and others who held some 
inferior offioe under the great ma- 
jesty of law. A Btrong force of pike- 
men and halberdiers occupied the 
immediate space around, and the 
rest of the hail was thinly filled by 
the idler spirits amongst the citixens. 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi was present 
there, but he was seated apart at 
some distance behind Sir Godfrey, 
and took no part in the proceedings. 
Some two or three plaints of minor 
importance had already been heard, 
ana judgments given, which had the 
single recommendation of being rapid 
ana decisive, though they were guid- 
ed less by the rights of the case than 
by the preconceived opinions or the 

hiflriM^ the justiciary. The^morn- 
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big wm fast wearing on, and as jet 
there m do appearance of the an- 
swering party in the more important 
cause for which the present court — 
by an oierciae of authority aomewhat 
arbitrary erven for the elastic justice 
of those dayi— had been purposely 
summoned. More than onoe, when 
tome stir about the open doors be- 
tokened the entrance or the exit of 
eo me of the careless audience, Sir 
Godfrey bad turned his eyes anxioua- 
ly in that direction, and addressed 
•ome impatient remark to the judge 
at hit side, who appeared inclined to 
take advantage of hie cushioned chair 
to sleep off the exhaustion consequent 
on his official duties (following so 
close upon certain convivialities of 
the previous evening) ; for he merely 
yawned and stretched himself in 
reply to hia friend, and seemed to 
take no very lively interest in the 
proceedings. 

At last Sir Godfrey rose from his 
seat, and leaning over the rail in front 
of the raised dais, addressed his 
ohasberlain, Gundred, who had 
found a place for himself amongst 
the humbler officials below. 

“ The abbot took no objection to 
the summons, yon say ?” 

"None,” replied uuudred; “ he 
did but remark, as he read it, that 
the time was short, but that be de- 
sired neither favour nor delay.” 

• u He will not oomel" said the 
Knight ; “ my life on it, wc shall not 
see Rim here to-day ! ” 

“ We will proceed against him as 
contumacious,* said the justiciary, 
who seemed anxious to get his duties 
over as soon as possible. 

tt By your pardon, worshipful 
knights." said Gundred, M I inoline to 
think the lord abbot will be here 
anon ; he is one to make his words 
good, as I have heard those who 
know him say, and as I jndge myself 
from his bearing.” 


his seat, and conferred for a few 
moments, in a low voice, with the 
justiciary. There was whispering 
throughout the hall as the newt erf 
tbs expected issue between such 
powerful disputants flew rapidly 
from mouth to mouth* for up to that 
moment the real object of the sitting 
of the court had been unknown, even 
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to the lower officials themselves. 
But the hum of voices suddenly 
«**&d, as a rapid trampling of many 
footsteps was heard without the 
doors, and an eager throng of towns- 
men crowded into the hall, filling it 
in a very few momenta, and jostling 
each other in their eagerness to se- 
cure s favourable position. 

M There comes some one now," 
said Sir Godfrey, soowling down upon 
the crowd ; “ for here is all Hunting- 
don broken loose upon us. How 
now, knaves ! will ye be still there t 
or would yo have me drive ye back 
to your ihop-boards again t Go for- 
ward there towards the door, Bald- 
win,” he continued to the esquire 
who stood behind him, “ and clear a 
passage ; and clap me up two or 
three of the nioet active of these new- 
comers if they cumber the approach 
to the court/ 

All eyes were turned by this time 
towards the great folding - doors, 
which wore swaying to and fro as 
the halk'rdiers who were stationed 
there tried to tlirow them back and 
secure them. High over the heads 
of those who still thronged the en- 
trance, and whom the guard were 
vainly* struggling to force aside, rose 
the limbs of a till gilded cross, giv- 
ing token of the approach of some 
high officer of the Church. 

" Room, there 1 ” shouted Sir God- 


by l n 


rising with some dignity^ 
of Kivu 


im for the lord abbot c 


ivela- 


The esquire made his way towards 
the spot where the holy Bymbol was 
displayed, and with some difficulty 
formed s double line of halberdiers, 
through which the abbot and his 
party slowly made their way up the 
hfl.ll to the foot of the table. The 
crowd of citizens, indeed, fell back 
with long-accustomed awe and re- 
spect before the reverend procession, 
but their closely-packed array made 
each a movement easier in intention 
than in act. For no sooner had the 
abbot’s arrival in their town become 
known, and some exaggerated rumour 
of the ooming trial been circulated, 
than shops were dosed and streets 
deserted, and half the population of 
Huntingdon rushed on before the 
Benedictines to the county-balL 
Preceded by his chaplain bearing 
3 0 
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tie erosa, and leaning hk hmd 
lightly upon the ahouldet of young 
Joliot, who walked by hi* aide, Ab- 
bot Martin passed through the bar- 
rier which fenced off the. crowd from 
the official* of the court A chair of 
state had been placed for him near 
the foot of the long table, and, in de- 
ference to hi* acknowledged rank, 
Sir Hugh Berdolph himself rote from 
hia *ent aa he approached, and re- 
moved for a moment the cap of rich 
fur which covered hi* head, aa, with 
what he intended for a graceful dig- 
nity, he prayed the abbot to be Best- 
ed. Sir Godfrey also courteously ac- 
knowledged hia opponent’! presence, 
and greeted Waryn Foliot with a 
somewhat haughty and careless nod. 

u Yon answer to the style and 
title of Martin, abbot of Rivelsbyf” 
said the justiciary, after some formal 
preliminaries had been gone through. 

M I hold that office— in moat un- 
worthy hands.” 

The registrar of the court then, at 

writ of summons^ and tLe formal 
charge made by Sir Godfrey against 
the abbot for the abduction of the 
child. 

“ And how say you theD, my lord 
abbot, touching this plaint of Sir 
Godfrey de Burgh 1 ” 

“ I am clear of all wrong in this 
matter, in the sight of God and man 
—I have done nought herein against 
the law of this realm, or against the 
law of Heaven,” said the abbot in a 
firm voioa 

u Say you. so t Here be nine 
knight*, or holders of knights’ fees 
within the county, good men and 
true, who shall be awom upon the 
Gospels to a true finding. — Alan de 
la Wyke, Richard Fitis-Alf, Walter 
de Hanneby, William de Zoucho, 
Geoffrey de la Mare, Pagan Fitz- 
Urae ” 

u The three last are neither of 
knightly rank nor holders of knights’ 
fees,” broke in Wolfert the chaplain, 
who, standing by hia sapor's 
aide, had been scanning the jury of 
knights ms each rose in answer to 
his name, and holding some brief 
communication with Waryn Foliot 
meanwhile — “ they may not lawfully 
be sworn in the cause, nor will the 


lord abbot be well advised to plead 
before them." 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh turned pur- 
ple with rage at the young chaplain’s 
interruption, and swore an oath at 
him between his teeth, which would 
have intimidated many s wiser and 
better man. But an overweening 
conceit of one’s self is nearer akin to 
moral courage than men ore wont to 
give it credit for • and Wolfert — con- 
fident in his legal knowledge, xealous 
in defence of his superior’s rights, 
and with nothing of the coward in 
his nature — met the knight’s angry 
glance with a calm self-oomplaoency 
which made Waryn Foliot bite his 
lip to conceal an involuntary smile. 
Toe chaplain was prepared to main- 
tain a point of law, or a point of 
divinity, where he believed himself 
to be in the right — and that wo* al- 
ways— against all the sheriffs and 
royal justiciaries in the realm ; and 
would have made, in any cauae, a 
highly conscientious and disagree- 
able martyr. 

Sir Godfrey had half risen to speak 
in reply to the bold challenge of the 
ecclesiastical lawyer, but had stooped 
to oonfer for a moment with his 
friend the justice, when Abbot Mar- 
tin, motioning to his chaplain to be 
silent, rose to his feet and addressed 
himself to Sir Hugh Bardolph in a 
calm clear voice, which was heard 
distinctly through the crowded hall, 
which huohed itself into silence as he 
spoke. 

“ I do not oare, my lord justice, 
to tako exoeption to any of these 
knights and gentlemen present as my 
jurors, be they who they may,” ana 
he cast a look of dignified contempt 
upon one or two of those nearest 
him, whom he bad already recognis- 
ed as inferior vassals of Ladysmede, 
and men of no good report ; “ I have 
not come here this day because I re- 
cognise Sir Godfrey’s summons as 
valid— for I might plead, and you in 
your justice would admit, the too 
short notice allowed me. and the 
manifest abuse of hia impleading me 
here in his own oourt But I rather 
wave all that I might urge for my- 
self on these point*, because I am 
willing to acknowledge that I may 
have done the knight some wrong, 
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and because I am ready here to 
■MVer it publicly. I hare under mj 
safe keeping — but not at Rhrelsby — 
the boy of whom Sir Godfrey claimi, 
as I now learn, the wardship. That 
I took him from Lady sm ode bj force 
or fraud— that I used any art or de- 
yioe to carry or tempt him thenoe— 
or that I received him knowingly hi 
contravention of any Tight that Sir 
Godfrey hath, is not true. But it is 
true that I have removed tho lad to 
a place of aafety, known to none 
pthera at Rivelsby — and for ao doing, 
if I have overstepped the law therein, 
I must abide the issue,” 

“You admit that you have him in 
your keeping T” exclaimed Sir God- 
frey, eagerly— “ render him up to 
me at once, as to liis lawful guard- 
ian, my lord abbot, and I acquit you 
hare of all wrong intent. So let us 
part friends : you have forced me 
already upon that which I had no 
mind to." 

“It will bo needed, firstly,” replied 
tho abbot, “that I be satisfied of your 
claim to the disposal of him.” 

“I have those present who will 
prove that if it be required,” said Sir 
Godfrey, his brow clouding again. 
“ But I say once more, Abbot Mar- 
tin, let us part friends. Let my 
word suffice you in this matter, as 
ours does me. You have boon led 
y evil counsellors herein against 
your own better judgment — give no 
longer heed to them. Say that you 
will send the boy back to ladyi- 
mede, and I will only thank you for 
his gentle entreatment in the cloister 
of St Mary,” 

“ I have not said," replied the ab- 
bot, firmly, “ that in any case I would 
send him back to Ladysmede, I 
■aid I was prepared to abide the 
issue of what I had done, if in any- 
wise it should prove to be in con- 
tempt of your nghta or of the laws 
of England. But, saving your pre- 
sence, my lord justice, I stand here 
upon mj privilege as abbot of St 
Mary's. I may not, without offence 
to the Knight of Ladysm ede, question 
the right* which he has here assert- 
ed over this boy. But if I have done 
any wrong in this matter, I will 
suswer for it ouly to my lord the 
king. We produce here the charter 
granted to our house by the royal 


martyr Edmund, in which he spe- 
cially forbids the abbot of St Mary's 
to answer upon trial before any one 
but himself *• 

The treasurer of Rireliby. at a sign 
from his superior, took carefully from 
it* silken bag the precious parch- 
ment, yellow with age. and handed 
rt into the registrar at the table. Sir 
Godfrey lookod in the justiciary's 
face, as if for counsel in this new 
stage of affairs ; but there was little 
answer to be read in it* helpless and 

E usrled expression. Sir Hugh roused 
imself, however, at Inst, to bid the 
official read it. Meanwhile he and 
de Burgh conferred together in low 
whisper*. 

u We do not queetion this, as a 
matter of ancient privilege, lord ab- 
bot,” said Sir Hugh, when the read- 
ing was concluded, and the registrar 
had handed up to him the document ; 
“but we hold all such exemptions 
worthless undor the common law of 
this realm, m settled after the Con- 
quest, These Saxon charters are 
worth nought, as against a king’s 
writ” 

“ Here is the confirmation of 8t 
Edmund’s jyrmlryivm under the 
sign-manual of the Conqueror him- 
self” said the treasurer, producing s 
second parchment instantly, as if pre- 
pared for the difficulty. 

The registrar carefully examined 
the second document, and after read- 
ing it* brief contents aloud, pro- 
nounced it good. The two knights, 
while he was thus employed, again 
conferred together, and it appeared as 
if Sir Godfrey was urging some point 
against the views of the justiciary. 

“ His majesty King Bichard is not 
within tho realm at present," said 
the latter, after a pause of hesitation ; 

“ and justice would suffer if we were 
to permit such plea as has now been 
made to stand in the way of Sir God- 
frey’s right If it were any question 
of the privileges of the house of Bt 
Mary, »int» forbid that we should 
meddle in It to the minishing of the 
lord abbot’s privilege, or the dignity 
of the king ; but here is an admitted 
wrong maintained upon the person 
of this good knight’s ward, whieh 
may hardly wait its remedy until the 
king return from Palestine.” 

“ It shall not, by heaven 1" broke 
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in Sir Godfrey, no lcmgsr able to re- 
strain his pa«ion. “lwew thrioe a 
fool to suffer it Onoe anln, lord 
abbot, Trill yon deliver up the boy 1” 

" I will not, into your hands, ^ re- 
plied the abbot, with a flushing cheek 
and a lost calm tone than be had 
uted hitherto. “ I have heard that 
hi* life were not life with yon— and 
though I know not in what relation 
he • tin (It to you, or how he ihould 
be 00 unhappy u to call forth yoor 
malioe, while I now look upon you, I 
might well believe it ! " 

s Hear ye this, knight* and gentle- 
men 1 ” said de Bnrgh ; M thii chnreb- 
man is not cod tent with boasting 
him of this bold meddling between 
me and mine, but he darea me defl- 
anoe here in mine own court, and 
flings murder in my face 1 — Charters 
of privilege, forsooth 1 a charter from 
heaven should not icreen him 1” 

Bardolph would have interfered 
to calm hia friend’* itormy outbreak • 
but de Burgh waved him aiide, ana 
would not Eaten. 

u He shill purge hii oontumaep, or 
Bivelsby shall laok in abbot for a 
while ! Ho there, a guard ! to the 
castle with him l " 

There w»s great excitement through- 
out the hall, and murmur* were heard 
from the lower end unfavourable to 
the violent ooarae whioh the sheriff 
seemed determined to pursue j for 
the Benedictine* were generally po- 
pular amongst the citizens. 

The abbot sat down again, calm 
and collected, and the flush upon hia 
features faded into a atom paleness. 
Bat Foliot stepped to the front, 
trembling with suppressed excite- 
ment and indignation, and with a 
hoorae voice beapoke the attention of 
the justiciary. 

u Sir Hugh Bardolph," said he, 
when he could find an utterance — 
and the murmuring criea amongst 
the auditory sank gradually into 
silenoe aa he began to apeak— “ moat 
worshipful lord justioe, you will not 
suffer the law to be thus foroed in 
your court and in your presence ; 
you will not refuse the lord abbot'a 
appeal to the king f Sir Godfrey de 
Bcrgh, I ohaige you have a oare how 
you overstep your office ; will ye lay 
violent hands cm a mitred servant of 
Holy Church 1 ” 


“ Who ia this brawler that throats 
himself thus among rut" cried Sij 
Godfrey, with a ftriow glance at 
Waryn, while hia companion on the 
■eat of justioe looked helptawiy from 
one to the other, and still endea- 
voured, by whispered words and 
questions, to moderate the Knight’s 
violence. u Take him hence, aome of 
you knave* there, and beatow him 
with the churchmen, sinoc the com- 
pany likea him so well What ! do 
boys come hither to teach us how to 
acquit ourselves of the king’* com- 
mission t" 

Two or three of the halberdiers in 
the immediate neighbourhood step- 
ped forward to lay hold on Waryn 
Foliot — none had ventured as yet to 
lift a hand upon the churchman. 

M Hold 1 " said he, leaping upon 
the table in front of him, before the 
men oould make good their grasp ■ 
“ hear me yet, my lord justice. If 
the reverend abbot will forego his 
demand to plead before his majesty 
in person, will ye grant him, as is his 
undoubted right, wager of battle 
upon this issue with the Knight of 
Ladytmede l " 

His words reached to the farther 
extremity of the crowded building, 
and the alternative they oonveyea 
was attractive to the popular taste. 
The half-suppressed murmurs now 
burst into enthusiastic shouts. 

u Wager of battle ! wager of bat- 
tle ! " cried the men of Huntingdon. 
“ A right bold defiance ! God aaaofl 
tbeabDotr 

Sir Hugh Baxdolph turned pale 
where he sat Above the tumult of 
cries rose the tone* of Sir Godfrey** 
sounding voice. 

“ Clear me forth thia rabble 1 stand 
to your pikes, men t and yon, Bagot 
le Noir” — he spoke to the con- 
stable of Huntingdon Owtie, who 
Eat behind him— I give you cus- 
tody of the abbot of St Mary's in 
the king's name — look to your pris- 
oner r 

Still Foliot maintained his ground, 
and drawing Ms mailed glove from 
his hand, waved it aloft as he re- 
newed Ms challenge on the abbot’s 
behalf 

“ Bear me witness, all ye that are 
here present ! I daim for the lord 
abbot appeal of battle against Sir 
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pkra in this quarrel— so heaven de- 
fend the right ! " ' 

There m an answering shout from 
the lower end of the hall, where, 
safely screened from the observation 
of the sheriff and hii party, the dti- 
sens ventured to give free voioe to 
their feelings. Even some of the 
more reputable knights who formed 
Sir Godfrey s panel of friendlyjurora, 
murmured their approval of Folvot’s 
challenge. Gunared, indeed, had 
sprung upon the table, and laid his 
hand upon the challenger’s shoulder, 
as if to remove him by force, in obe- 
dience to his lord’s order ; but Waryn 
grasped him by the throat, and foroed 
E im backward a over the edge, amongst 
the disoomflted notaries ■ and the low 
cries of disapproval, which wore heard 
from some even of Sir Godfrey’s 
party, did not enoourage either him 
or others to repeat the attempt. Tho 
abbot, at the first moment of his 
young champion’s spirited appeal, 
had usteDed with a gratified pride 
and irresistible sympathy. The 
Knight of Ladyamede might have 
read, in his compressed lips and 
flashing eye, a defiance as bold as 
Waryns own, which proved how 
little the vows of the monk had tem- 
pered the mettle of the soldier. But 
now he rose, and as Waryn turned 
his glowing face round, as if to see if 
there were any amongst the specta- 
tors who cheered him so readily, who 
would have the spirit to support his 
demand for jnstioe, he met the supe- 
riors deprecating glanoe and upraised 
hand, and heard him gently entreat- 
ing him to forbear. But at that mo- 
ment both he and Sir Godfrey had 
caught sight of a movement amidst 
the spectators below, which at onoe 
arrested general attention. 

Sir Godfrey’s men, using the staves 
of their halbert*, were attempting, or 
making show of attempt, in compli- 
ance with his order, to dear the 
lower end of the hall of some of the 
most noisy of the partisans of the 
abbot’s cause, and were forcing them 
towards the doorway, when load 
shouts were heard without, and a 
counter-nub took plsoe, which bore 
the halberdiers back, unprepared aa 
they were for any but a passive re- 


Kstanca The first impression upce 
the minds of all at the upper end 
of the court was, that this was a 
sudden outburst of popular feel- 
ing, and that the men of Hunt- 
ingdon had risen in defence of the 
liberties of the Church, and were 
bent on rescuing the Benedictine* 
from the officials of the law. In 
another moment, however, a blare of 
trumpets was heard at the doors, and 
a knight in rich armour, preceded by 
two marahaimen, before whose autho- 
ritative movements even the men of 
Ladyamede gave way, was seen ap- 
proaching the seat of Justice ; whilst, 
as the tumoltuous cnas of the towns- 
men died away, there ran a subdued 
murmur through the court, passed 
on from man to man, until it reached 
the acute ears of Wolfert, who whis- 
pered to his superior — u The lerd 
legate — Willis m of Ely — in good 
time.” 

It wo* indeod the arrival of that 
powerful prelate, which Sir Guy 
Trehcrno, the tall and handsome 
young kniglit who held the post of 
lord-marshal in his retinue now came 
to announce to the assembled court 
It produced very discordant effects 
upon those who "heard it Sir God- 
frey, as he bowed low in acknowledg- 
ment of the high dignity whom the 
young knight represented, played 
restlessly with his sword-hilt, and 
looked round and exchanged a glance 
of startled intelligence with LeHardi, 
Tfho now for the firet time came for- 
ward for an instant, and whispered a 
few wordB in his friend’s car. The 
justiciary shook himself in hii robes, 
and put on s now air of dignity, 
whioh contrasted favourably with 
his previous hesitating and uneasy 
demeanour. The expression which 
passed over hie countenance waa that 
of a man delivered from an unpleas- 
ant dilemma. Waryn Foliofc leapt to 
the floor, and grasped the abbot’s 
hand with a face of radiant congratu- 
lation The abbot replied ooly by a 
quiet smile ; the other two Benedic- 
tines still preserved, as they had 
throughout, the calm and im pas tiro 
demeanour which proved how well 
they had profited by their early 
monastic training. 

There was little difficulty now in 
clearing s passage, crowded as was 
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the hilL Ptkemen and meMUnni, 
ohuriiih mechanic and curious cdti- 
aen, fell buck alike before the tall 
marshaLmen who ushered the vice- 
roy of England. Followed by a small 
but brilliant retinue of knighta 
and gentlemen, William Longchamp 
walked, with the hurried but not 
ungraceful step which waa habitual 
to him, towards the ralaed tribunal 
which the knights left vacant for him, 
aa they roae to do him honourable 
welcome. Briefly but graciously re- 
cognising the abbot as he passed, the 
legato returned the aalntations of Sir 
Godfrey and his fellow- knights with 
as brief and careless courtesy as if he 
had been a prince born in the purple. 
Many a man then present Darned 
with hate and jealousy as he noted 
the prelate’s supercilious bearing, 
and longed to pluck from his pride 
of place the peasant’s sou, who bore 
himself haughtier than any Norman 
king ; but there was scarce one of 
his bitterest opponents who did not 

S iee In his heart, in that co ra- 
ng glinoe and determined cast 
of features, one of those who are 
rulers of Nature’s election, and who 
make or mar high fortunes for them- 
selves. 

M You hold a court in eyre here 
to-day, Sir Hugh Bardolph,” said 
the legate, wbenhia brief salutations 
were concluded ; “ and the lord 

abbot of Rivelsby is impleaded here, 
—is it not so 1 " 

The justiciary, with some little 
embarrassment, replied in the af- 
firmative. 

“So have I learned but just now, 
on my journey hither. Our liege 
King Riohard hath an active ser- 
vant in you, brother, who will suffer 
no mischief to grow for lack of 
speedy remedy. For this sitting is 
o the sudden, as I take it J " 

“There were matters of emer- 
gency, my lord, touching the peace 
of the county, as it seemed to me,” 
said Bardolph, by no means at his 
ease under the legate’s questioning 
eye. 

“ Well,— justice overtake* the 
wicked, they say, • even when she 
limps. Woe be to them, Sir Hugh, 
when she oomes hot-foot upon their 
track, as is the good fashion of 
Huntingdon ! But what makes my 


lord abbot here before ye, as though 
he were a misdemeanant f We hare 
rumours, indeed, of some evil coun- 
sels in these parts against the king's 
honour— but we have no traitors at 
Rivelsby, I surely think ; how ny 
you, Sir Godfrey at Burgh 1 I trust 
you would pledge yourself for the 
loyalty of tnat house, true friends 
and neighbours that ye are, as 
readily as for your own ? " 

The justiciary was very willing to 
leave to his friend the task of reply- 
ing to the legate’s rapid attack of 
half-bantering interrogation, which 
was the more embarrassing, as he 
had sufficient private reasons for 
fearing that there might be an ear- 
nest meaning under oover of the 
jest — a doable reading, of which he 
feared to betray his own conscious- 
ness. 

Sir Godfrey was either less con- 
scious or bolder- hearted. He ex- 
plained to the bishop, as shortly as 
no might, and with an honesty of 
tone which was natural to him, and 
often stood him in good stead, the 
wrong which he held himself to have 
sustained at the hands of the abbot. 
His tale was plausible enough, with- 
out any actual misrepresentation of 
the facts • and Lougchamp listened 
as if he ne&rd it now for tho first 
time. 

“ And what saith the abbot in an- 
swer 1 M he asked, when his infor- 
mant had concluded. 

“ He stands upon an ancient char- 
ter, which entities him to plead only 
before the king in person. These 
churchmen would set themselves 
above all laws," said Sir Godfrey, 
either forgetting or disregarding the 
presence in which he spoke. 

“ We had something to do with 
the making of them/ 1 said Long- 
champ, who was never angered by a 
bold word; “ he who makes locks can 
make hi* own keys. If this charter 
be valid, my lord abbot,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to where 
the churchmen sat below, “I see 
nothing for it but that Sir Godfrey 
and yourself should both take the 
cross, and go seek his majesty over 
sea.” 

There was a suppressed laugh 
amongst the bystanders at the le- 
gate’s suggestion. But it died at 
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oboo in a bush of eager attention, 
when the abbot tom and spoke. 

. “ I may not, without sin, forego 
the ancient right of mine house, 0 
■aid be, addressing the legate : 14 bat 
I shall do no wrong— and, I trow 
well, shall suffer none — if 1 submit 
myself to the judgment of your holi- 
ness as the king's vicegerent. I 
am ready to answer for this before 
you, my lord legate, when and where 
you shill direct." 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh did not 
seem pleasantly affected as he lis- 
tened to Abbot Martin's speech. 
The interposition of the bishop of 
Ely was the last thing he would 
have desired : but the proceedings 
of the day bad been such a manifest 
outrage upon all right and justice, 
that he did not venture to make 
any attempt to uphold them before 
Longchamp, and was content to ac- 
oept for the moment any solution 
which would obviate too strict an in- 
quiry into what had already passed. 
After a brief whispered consultation 
with Bardolph, during which the 
keen eye of Longchamp never left 
his face, he professed his readiness 
to submit his complaint against the 
abbot to the legato • decision 

“ This claim of privilege on the 
abbot's part has come upon me by 
surprise, said he, “ ana I doubt if 
it could be maintained ; but 1 am 
well content to go for judgment to 
your holiaees, eo please you to ap- 
point time and pkce.” 

“No time or place so well as 
the present,” answered Longchamp ■ 
“ bis dot qui cito dat — the very soul 
of justice is that it be speedy— have 
we not said sol Bo, by your good 
leave. Sir Godfrey, we will sit even 
here, and now. I shall hare the 
advantage here of Sir Hugh Bar- 
dolph s wisdom and longer experi- 
ence, and if that were not enough, 
there is my good lord and brother of 
Durham within call. St Martin ! 
we have law enough amoDgit us to 
hang every rogue in England I " 

“Be it as your bolineis will,” said 
de Burgh, with a surly impatience 
which be could not repreaa ; u but it 
grows late upon us who have sat 
here sinoe morning.” 

“That reminds me well," said 
Longchamp, ooolly, “ that I have 
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ridden hard these four hours. Bid 
them seek me a crust and cup of 
wine — there is no depende nce on jus- 
tice when she is dry. Who is this 
child, my lord abbot, whom you are 
accused of harbouring, to the acre 
displeasure, as it seems, of the worthy 
Knight of Ladyimedef ” 

It was now the abbot’s turn to 
speak with some embarrassment. 

“ Ho is, as I believe, the child of 
one long dead — one who was well 
known to me in other lands and 
other days. It is true that I av 
the bov once, by chance, in Bir God- 
frey’s household ; except it were for 
that, I know of no claim that Knight 
hath either of blood or wardship : I 
verily believe he hath none that will 
bear inquiry.” 

“ Bir Godfrey will doubtless give 
us satisfaction on this head,” said 
the prelate, turning to de Burgh ; 
u it is ploaaant to see such a Chris- 
tian rivalry for the care of tbo 
orphan ; Lnit it needs almost a Bolo- 
men to sit in judgment here betwixt 
ye. What suy yon, Sir Godfrey— 
how came you the protector of the 
fatherless V 

u He ia not fatherless,” replied de 
Burgh • “ his father is a stout knight, 
who atoll lives to do the king good 
aervice, and who gave him into my 
choree abroad some four years linoe. 
I did not learn his true parentage, 
indeed, until of late, though I might 
have shrewdly guessed it. I claim 
the rightful wardship of him while his 
father is absent with the king.” 

“ Speak me no riddlea,inour Lady’s 
name,” said Longchamp : “ I have 
short time or patience to read them 
— what ia this knight’s name of 
whom you speak t ” 

“ He is present here himaelf,” re- 
plied do Burgh— “ your holineas may 
nave his own word, an it please 
you.” 

“Let him stand forth then, and 
claim hia own, if so it be," said the 
legate—” so we may make in end of 
this business.” 

De Burgh turned to where Sir 
Nicholas Bat behind him. Slowly, 
and with seeming reluctance, the 
C’.ubsder rose to answer his appeal, 
and leaned forwards towards the 
legate, over whoae face there shot a 
rapid glanoe of sudden intelligence 
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m he tamed fail eyeswpon Urn mv 
party in the rail Le Hardi spoke 
a* if with effort, in a low and hurried 
voice. 

“He is my child, u I hare foil 
xenon to believe," he said ; “ the 
Knight of Ladjunede nyi true,* 

There w n a cry from a corner of 
the hall, dole behind the seat occu- 
pied by those who had been ram- 
mooed as juron a woman’* my, so 
■harp and piercing that all eyee 
and ears were tamed in the direction 
from which it came. In another in- 
stant, in spite of Giaoomo’* efforts 
to hold her back, Isola had sprang 
forward into view, and throwing 
back the veil in which she had 
hitherto sat closely wrapped, strug- 
gled towards the foot of the triband, 
ill gave way to her, and Giacomo, 
finding all his attempts to oaim her 
impatiently rejected, and serving 
only to draw upon himself an atten- 
tion which he did not desire, let go 
his hold. and fell back amongit the 
crowd of aitonished bystanders. 

“ My ohild I” she exclaimed wildly, 
flushed, and panting with excitement 
— “my child I — Nicholas le Hardi, 
you Raid it was my ohild I — where is 
he 1 ?” 

Sir Nicholas staggered forwards, 
and clutched Sir Godfrey’s ihouldeT 
as though he would have fallen but 
for such rapport. He gazed with 
dilated eyeballs on the face and 
figure before him, and moved his 
lips as though he were speaking. No 
words would oome. He dashed his 
hand across his eves, as if to clear his 
vision, while Sir Godfrey gazed at hie 
strange looks and gestures with un- 
disguised astonishment 

"My child 1 ” still cried Isola— 
“tell me” — she turned imploringly 
from the Crusader to the abbot, and 
clutched his robe — “ tell me —you 
have hidden him — where is he r 

The abbot was even more startled 
than Sir Godfrey ; but in the burn- 
ing eyes and wild address he thought 
he saw and heard the ravings of a 
disordered mind. He laid his hand 
kindly on her head, and tried to calm 
her with gentle tone* and word*. 
She threw herself from him im- 
patiently, and renewed her agonised 
appeal to Bir Nicholas. William 
Longohamp looked from one to the 
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other, bat even his keen gtance oould 
read no extJjutEtioiL 

“ Oh !” — continued Isola, beseech- 
ingly, as she fell on her knees upon 
the floor, and looked into Le HardF* 
face, which was still tamed upon her 
with a sort of fascination — “hear me ! 
—I forgive all— yoa have done me 
no wrong— you did not mean evil by 
me— I know it I I will unsay all- 
all I only give me back my child ! 
Youray ho lives— cruel, cruel ! they 
told me he had died. Only let me 
see him, and I will trouble you no 
more 1 " 

“ We have a new claimant here, 
my lord abbot, if I understand 
rightly," said Longchamp, addressing 
the superior of Rivelsby ; “ what say 
you to this 1 ” 

“ Poor soul 1 ” said Abbot Martin 
—“some bitter wrong hath driven 
her mad 1 ” 

Not for an instant did he connect 
her in his thoughts with Giulio’a 
story ; but his countenance had 
gathered an indignant sternness as 
He looked on Sir Nicholas's ghastly 
face. Giaoomo had been watching 
it intently also, with one of hia old 
evil amiloe. But he had now moved 
closer ta the abbot’s side, and was 
trying to raise Isola and draw her 
back. 

“Peace, Isola, peace,” be gently 
whispered in her ear ; “ yon have no 
child— will you not believe me 1 " 

“ Believe you ? ” she said, as she 
looked wildly in hi* face — “ no, no — 

I hare believed too long — you heard 
him say he was alive.” 

“ By my soul,” said the legate, “we 
have one here, at least, I think, who 
will speak the truth, if sho be but 
permitted. How now. fellow 1 — leave 
Her alone 1” he continued, address- 
ing Giaoomo ; “ dost hear me t— and 
do thou stand forward, woman, and 
answer me, fearing the face of no 
man, as ye look for the king’s justice, 
and shall have it "—he tried to mode- 
rate his rough voice into somewhat 
of a gentle tone— “ is yonder knight, 
whom they call Sir Nicholas le Hardi, 
lover or leman of thine t " 

“ He is my weddod husband, ss 
truly as Holy Church oould make 
him so,” said Isola, with indignant 
passion. 

“ I am not," said Le Hardi, who 
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had by this time recovered some- 
thing of his self-possesskm — “she 
lies before you all 
The tone vu vkdeet, bat it Inched 
the firmness of truth. Longohamp 
looked at him with one long gase of 
contempt, and turned away to listen 
to Isol*. 

u What did I sayl" she cried, 
clasping her hands, and stretching 
them imploringly towards Le Hard 
— u God forgive me, I will unsay it 
—I will humble myself as you will 
— only give me back the child ! ** 
u Alas I she will go wild, poor 
heart 1" said Giacomo aside to the 
abbot — u her child died long ago. I 
had not foreseen all that would oome 
of it, or I would surely have spared 
her this ! " 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh had been re- 
garding hia friend with a sort of stu- 

E id amaiement. The latter part of 
ae scene which was taking place was 
as utterly incomprehensible to him 
as to any of the strangers present \ 
for of kolas existence he had been up 
to that moment ignorant But now, 
when she last spoke, he appealed to 
Le Hardi for some explanation. Ho 
was answered by little more than a 
muttered curse. For once, the ready 
tongue of the Crusader failed him. 
{t Sne is mad 1 * were the only audible 
words. But he felt, as he gathered 
courage to look round the hall, and 
saw the questioning glanoea that were 
bent on him — when he marked the 
derisive smile, and oould almost 
catch the ribald jest that rose to the 
lips of tome of Sir Godfrey’s com- 
pany— that he vai losing ground 
even in their estimation. Above all, 
the stern contempt of Longchamp, 
which had oowed him for the mo- 
ment, now stirred all the beet and 
wont that was In him. He had been 
shaken from hia habitual cautions 
aelf-potaeasion ; the dead had risen, 
as he thought, against him { and the 
horror had scarce yet left him. But 
that had been only an imaginary 
phantaay— for the living he would bi 
a match even now. A bold stroke 
should recover him yet ; and straight 
he nerved himself to make it. 

u Hear me, my lord legate ! ” he 
said, in a determined voice. Long- 
ohamp half-turned himself^ and threw 


■pon him a look of In tenser scorn, if 
it oould be, for u rnrt*wt 

“ Hear you [ I have heard you, 
and I know you ! False to woman, 
as to mm t Tear the cross from 
your shoulder, Sir Nicholas, lest it 
bum into your flesh, and hrand you 
for a felon and a traitor ! * 

“ Now, by the Holy Sepulchre, Sir 
Prelate,” said Le Hardi, stung almost 
into madness, ** you shall rue those 
words ! I fling back traitor in your 
teeth— you have lorded it all too long 
over this realm and people • there is 
a reckoning at hand — men can bear 
such insolence no longer ; I burl de- 
fiance at you, fox myself and for the 
liberties of England ! " 

He totted his mailed gauntlet with 
such force towards the legate, u he 
spoke, that, had it not been arrested 
biy the hand of a knight who stood 
between them, it would have struck 
Longchamp on the breast The lat- 
ter’s eyes flushed fixe, and he half- 
rose with an oath ; but he checked 
himself in time, and eat down with a 
scornful Jangb. There was a broken 
murmur of applause from some of 
those who had accompanied Sir God- 
frey, but as LoDgchamp looked round 
upon them witn a stem inquiring 

C , either fear or curiosity kept 
i silent. More than one of the 
logate’a retinue sprang forward to 
resent the Crosader’a insult, but he 
wared them back. 

U I am no knight. Sir Nicholas 
le Hardi ” said he, ‘‘ to prove your 
courage, and no hangman to do your 
last office fittingly ; but mark me— 
when the day of reckoning comes, I 
will find both !” 

Some of the more prudent of Sir 
Godfrey’s jxirty had closed round Le 
Hardi, ana led him, almost by foroe, 
to the back of the halL Sir Hugh 
Bardolpb, especially, had listened to 
his outburst with a face of eager 
alarm, and was the most active in 
endeavouring to restrain Jiim, There 
were those present who were ready 
to endorse every word of the knight's 
defiance; but their plans were not 
yet ripened, and such a premature 
exposure threatened ruin to them all. 
None knew it better than the Cru- 
sader himself ; but for oooe his tem- 
per, goaded almost to madness, had 
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betrayed hi* prudence. Yet he h*d Giacomo had succeeded in par- 
gained one point ; he had succeeded tially oilmlng Iaok'a agitation, and 
m diverting the interest of hii friend* withdrawing her from the front of 
there from nis own personal matter* the crowd ; bat not mmotdoed by 
to consideration* of overwhelming Abbot Martin, who had watched her 
importance to themselves. with an earnest attention. At a 

d My good brother of Eivelaby ” word from him, Foliot had quietly 
said the legate, when the disturbance followed them in their retreat. The 
bad eubsidod, addressing Abbot Mar- marshal men cleared a passage again 
tin in his calmest voice ; ** we are for the legate’s exit, ana he praqeed- 
ali in some strange error here, I etl, accompanied by the Benedictines, 
think. There is more in this than towards his hostel in the town, leav- 
we shall unravel at this moment ; iug behind him ample materials for 
and I will have this poor lady’s tale wonder and dispute amongst the titi- 
from her own mouth, in your prc- sens of Huntingdon, who, as soon as 
sen co, somewhat more privately— he was oat of hearing, gathered into 
when she shall be better able to little knot^ and relieved themselves 
spent As for this bar — I would fain by noisy discussion of the day’* pro- 
see him for myielf (be should be a deeding*. Some among them echoed 
jewel of some price, so many seek to the cry, which was beginning then to 
nave tbe setting of him)— lie is not at rise in manv quarter* of England, that 
Kivelsby, you saidl Let him be to be drained of their money to 
brought there at once. Sir Godfrey gratify sue king’s warlike fancies 
de Burgh, our purpose is to visit St abroad, and maintain a second in 
Mary’s to-morrow : if it will please lavish state at home, was more than 
you to attend us there, you shall peaceful traders like themselves could 
nave justice in full measure foryour- bear ; and one or two strangers 
self and for Sir Nicholas le Hardi. might have been seen moving from 
Fare you well. We lie at Hunting- group to group, who were loudest in 
don to-night — if you bo not better their protest* against the Norman 
provided of a lodging, my lord abbot, prelate’s grasping assumption. But 
to *uch hospitality as our poor quar- the m^jonty of the townsmen were 
ters here can afford I bid yon near- not especially inclined to espouse a 
tily welcome.” cause of which Sir Godfrey of Ladys- 

De Burgh scarcely waited for the mede, and the knights his friends, 
legate to finish speaking. “ My presented themselves ** the chun- 
lord,” said he, fiercely, w I will carry pions ; and, on the whole, the haughty 
my cause elsewhere. You churchmen legate had left a favourable impree- 
hold all together, and a plain man sion upon many who had seen him 
may look long for justice at your that day lor the first time. Too 
hand*. The good prince tho Earl of much accustomed themselves to be 
Morton will do me right— lot tho treated by their feudal lords with 
Abbot of Rivelsby look to it.” supercilious insolence, they secretly 

u I care no jot for Prince Jotm " rejoiced to see them repaid in their 
*aid Longchamp, as he rose to leave own coin ; and justice wore at least 
the hall. M Woe betide hi* gracious an honester, if not a gentler look, in 
majesty if he has no Surer friends the bishop of Ely than in Sir Hugh 
than they of his own household 1 " Bardolph. 


OHirmt xii. — the j»<a Don's rroBr. 

Sir Nicholas le Hardi spoke no tingdon on more important business 
word to his esquire, a* he mounted than Sir Godfrey’s ; and without fur- 
at the gate of the Hall to return to ther communication even with the 
hi* own quarters. He broke imp*- Knight of I*dysmede. who looked 
tientl? from the friend* who aur- after him with a questioning gaxe of 
rounded him, with brief promise to astonishment, rode straight away, 
be present at their oouncil in the But when Dubois had followed him 
evening— for he had come to Hun- to his chamber, and they were alone 
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together, be toned round upon the 
Gascon with * face of ominoua mean- 
ing. The enquire confronted hii mae- 

Hz— J i.v v;. ... i - 4 


ter with hie usual quiet aelf-poaaaa- 
lion, though he knew well that the 
storm oh that troubled ooantenanee 
had been gathering to fall upon him. 


tola," aaid Dubois, with a perceptible 
meer. “ You were liberal. Sir Nicho- 
; it was aeryice well paid, I grant, 
lat which you 


m it fell out ; but for that which you 
would hate put me on, the price 
would have been all too little.” 

_ * Bat »hy not have told mo thia 1 

“ You hare lied to me foully, I>u- why leave me to think ” 

boia,” he aaid, slowly. “I told you she waa dead, and you 

“ I have lied in your service, my were safe ; I spoke honeatly enough. 
lonLfoT eome years post.” I believed myself discharged of what 

“ Do you mock mo, sirrah 1 ” said I had undertaken — easily, I oonfeaa — 
the knight; “will you stand there to that was my own good fortune. I 


brave out your treachery f 
“ Treadway 1" aaid the Gascon, with 
a alight ironical emphasis ; u I scarce- 
ly take your meaning, Sir Nicholas, 
I fear.” 

“You told me,” aaid Le Hard!, 
with suppressed passion, though hia 
eye wandered under Dubois's quiet 
gare — “ you told me she was {lead 
“ I spoke as I then believed,” re- 
plied the esquire. “You offered me 

K id, if you oould be rid of one von 
ted. I promised you it should be 
done : I found it done to my hands, 
as I thought — and I told you, you 
were safe. 


had no commission from you, I think, 
to murder r 

“Murder I” repeated Sir Nicholas, 
paling at the word : u how dare you 
speak to me thusT But there was 
a quiet defiance in the esquire’s eye 
which the knight inwardly confessed 
and trembled at, disguise it as he 
would by bold words. He threw 
himself into a seat that stood at hand, 
unable to control the storm of con- 
flicting passions. 

“You have been worae than false 
to me,” he said, in a hoarse voice 
more of suffering than anger ; “ why 
not hare told me all?" 


“ Onrae on tout word-splitting,” 
aaid the Crusader ; “ I say again, you 
have doceived me wilfully— you told 
mo she waa dead” 

“ I was deceived myself,” said Du- 
bois, quietly — “ I know it now. If 
ou havo patience enough to listen, 
will telTyou how. I followed her 
back to Genoa, by your direction, 
after you left her : there, for a while, 
I loet all trace of her, tboogh I was 
oertain she had not quitted the 
place. The cloister folk knew me 
too well, and would tell me nothing. 
At but I followed one day by some 
chance a funeral prooeesiou to the 
chapol of San Giorgio, where the Cam - 
aldoni bury ; and as I stood thereby 
the open grave, I was told it was for 
a young npoxa of that house, who 
had fled from her convent with an 
English knight, and had died broken- 
hearted. What need had I to ask 
morel” 

“Fool and dupe!" exclaimed the 
knight. u if nothing worse ! Was this, 
then, the tale you brought me I It 
was scs.ro© worth purchase at the 
prioe, even if it had been true as gos- 
pel— two hundred good gold besanta, 
waa it not r 

“ And an oath of everlasting grati- 


“ It would have lowered tho value 
of my intelligence, I fear,” replied 
Dubois, composedly, “ if I had told 
more than was needful You naked 
me no questions, remember." 

“ So r said the Crusader, rising 
again, and striding towards him with 
such a sodden and fierce movement 
that even tho Gascon's stubborn 
nerves were shaken, and for the first 
time his own fuce clanged for a 
moment undcT the terrible expres- 
sion of hia master’s eye, and he 
drew back a step as in preparation 
for a pereonal struggle. But Sir 
Nicholas only grasped the arm 
which tho esquire raised involun- 
tarily by an instinct of self-defence, 
and flung it from him— even those 
iron muscles might have shown tbs 
mark of his gnpe — “Sol” he cried, 
“for three lonjyeare, for vourown 
base profit, you have left this heavy 
burden on my soul, knowing that 
by one word you could remove it ! 
Buort - sighted, bo Irish, fool I could 
you not guess that I would have 
given twice the bribe for which you 
would sell your salvation, to have 
been assured that that blood lay not 
at my door ) " 

“ i thought, my lord," said Dubois, 
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recovering hi* self - command, and 
speaking in a tone of surprise, either 
real or admirably assumed : “ I sorely 
thought it had been the lady's life, 
and not her death, that was the bur- 
den T 

“Both!" said Sir Nieholaa, flash- 
ing upon him a bitter look “ I hare 
to thank you for inflicting both upon 
me. I did believe,” he continued, 
with an evil laugh, “the devil had 
been a fairer paymaster ; I have done 
much of hi* work, it eeema, without 
the wage* — ay, have borne all the 
punishment, and been cheated even 
of the sin, and have had the profit 
snatched from me at the last • whilst 
thou— thou must be the fiend’s espe- 
cial favourite, Dubois— hast enjoyed 
all the profit, and been excused the 
work 1 ” 

“You are pleased to jest, Sir 
Nicholas : but yon wrong me.” 

* I douot if that were possible, my 
excellent friend ” said the knight who 
wa* schooling himself into forbear- 
ance ; hi* prudenoe warned him to 
avoid, if possible, an open rupture 
with Dubois, who seemed on his part 
to bear hi* master’s anger, whether 
deserved or not, with commendable 
patience. 

“ Teil mc ; n said Le Hardi. looking 
onoe more into hi* followers imper- 
turbable countenance, “ can one buy 
truth and honesty for a few moments, 
and at what price t " 

“ They are scaroe and dear,” said 
the Gascon, “ and I do not boast to 
have a larger stock of them thnn my 
better*. But I owe you a *ervice, 
Sir Knight, having received payment 
already under an error (for an error 
it was, I repeat, and how I was led 
into it I hare yet to loam) ; I have 
some gratitude, too, for old kindness, 
though you may haply doubt it— let 
that pass. I will let you have the 
truth cheap, for the nonce, Sir 
Nicholas, without fee or reward- 
even in thank*. I •promise. You 
will not believe me the more, if I 
call all the gods, heathen and Chris- 
tian, to witnea*. You may not 
always have so fair an offer— we poor 
esquire* cannot afford to trade on 
such term* oonstantly as a rule of 
our guild." 

“ Yon knew that Iaola Camaldoni 
was alive, and here in England — and 


you spoke of it to others t— fhlsest of 
all in that." 

“I did not know it, and I could 
not speak of it I had heard that 
ibe wa* living, and that was alL I 
never *aw her face until to-day in 
the halL” 

“ I told you I had seen her," said 
Sir Nicholas If the smile with which 
he accompanied the word* was meant 
to *how that he scorned the phan- 
tom* of hi* own imagination, it was 
veiTunsncceesfol in its effect “I was 
right — the dead never oome back" 

** Perhap* not” “id Dubois ■ “ at 
least not at more inconvenient sea- 
son* than the living. I watched, at 
all hours, at the basket-maker’s hut 
you wot of ; but I cannot fancy *he 
was ever there. But I will tell you 
honestly,I did suspect abe was shelt- 
ered a* Willan’s Hope, for I heard 
they had a foreign guest there. But 
I could not get to *ee her ; I did you 
in that matter as honest service as I 
could.” 

“ (Danes on such ill-fortune ! ” said 
the knight ; “ this should have come 
either earlier or later. But I will 
win that game yet Now as to this 
child, Dubois— is she raving, or what 
means it t ” 

“ Which child ?” said the Gascon, 
with half a smile. 

“ Ha' child,” said Le Hardi, col- 
ouring ; “ is he living too 1 what 
does it mean t" 

“ Your child is dead, Sir Nicholas; 
you have the evidence of others be- 
sides mine. If you had seen fit to 
warn me that it suited your purpose 
and Sir Godfrey’s that he should 
come to life again, 1 would have 
honestly told you there was a living 
obstacle in the way. You deign me 
but a half confidence, Sir Nicholas, 
yet you expect from me an undivided 
service.” 

“ Fool that I have been,” said Le 
Hardi. replying rather to hi* own 
thought* than to the esquire’s re- 
mark, “to mix myself with a hot- 
headed blunderer like him of Ladys- 
medel He is no match for the abbot, 
far less for William Longchamp. I 
should have had more wit than to 
have shown myself in court to-day — 
I might have sworn all would go 
wrong. What brought the legate 
there, I would like to know 1 " 
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“ He !• on hia way to Rivelabjr," 
said Dubois. 

“ I know it,* nid the Grander, 
shortly. “ What following hath he 
here with him, did I hear you ny 1 " 
u Borne eight hundred men in all," 
eald the esouire. 

The knight’s manner was as though 
he would nave liked to hare asked 
farther questions, bnt he did not 
“Enough," he said, with one of 
his unpleasant smiles ; “ I have had 
as fair measure of truth, I take it, 
for one bargain, as I could look for ; 
it were unreasonable of me to ask 
more. Remember, I sup this evening 
with Sir Hugh Bardolpb, in the 
Nether-gate," 

Dubois left the chamber with as 
unmoved a face as he had entered it 


His master looked tiler him as ha 
withdrew, with a gloomy smile. “ I 
thought," he muttered to himself, 
“that man had been bound to me 
by as strong a bond as hell eotald 
forge ; I am not altogether tony, I 
think, to find it snapped on the sud- 
den— a mere web of horrible fancies. 
It shall bo long, I promise me, be- 
fore I trust any man so far again." 

He repaired at the appointed hour 
to the evening banquet at the house 
of the justiciary ; but it waa not 
Dubois who accompanied him to the 
place of meeting. He had not long 
arrived, however, before the Gascon, 
having taken a shorter cut through 
the by-streets and lanes of Bunting- 
don, mingled in the dusk amongst 
the attendant* there. 


THE EMFEROB ATTD TUB UMPIRE. 


If the Emperor of France is ac- 
cessible to ordinary sources of amuse- 
ment, and reads the English journals, 
as their writers generally flatter 
themselves that ho does, we can 
fancy, as be sits alone in his cabinet, 
a grim smile occasionally flitting 
across his features, when he lights on 
speculations as to his policy, motives, 
and oonduct, snch as our plain- 
speaking and much-speaking coun- 
trymen so abundantly indulge in. 
If Olympus trembled at the nod of 
Jnpiter, the god may have been sup- 
posed indifferent to the great effect 
of so small a cause ; but a mere man, 
with the usual leaven of vanity in 
his nature, cannot but feel flattered 
at seeing that a few wordi of hia, 
published in an official paper, the 
more unintelligible the better, or some 
dark innuendo in answer to an ad- 
dress, can raise or depress the price 
of stock — overwhelm with joy or 
sorrow the bulls and the bears of the 
Exchange— create a panic or a ju- 
bilee throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, That the Third 
Napoleon has obtained by his policy 
a position in the councils of Europe 
ne less important than that which 
his unde gained by sheer force of 
arms, is a patent fad, and one which 
few, now that the eighth year of 


hia fall power verges on completion, 
would l>a inclined to gainsay. It is, 
we fear, no lees true that the posi- 
tion in which England stood at the 
bead of the nations after the last 
great war, and which apparently was 
maintained until the despotic reac- 
tion from the revolutions of 1848, 
has been gradually undermined, ana 
that at the present time Fiance is 
looked upon by the European com- 
monwealth as its most powerful 
member for good or evil Undeni- 
ably the moral position of England 
is as high as ever relatively to the 
rest of the nations ; though, speaking 
absolutely, and in reference to her 
farmer self, she has not gained in 
this respect at all in proportion to 
her intellectual and material pro- 
gress ; and this we can only attribute 
to the loop lease of her destinies 
to an unpatriotic party. It is doubt- 
less a subject lor regret, though 
scarcely for any deeper feeling, that 
the htyrmony of Europe (to borrow 
an expression from Mr Grote) should 
have been transferred for a season 
from the nation whose foreign po- 
licy is, on the whole, oowervatfre, 
to the nation whose foreign policy 
is revolutionary ; and snch a cnanfs 
is not likely to create general con- 
fidence, or to assist the happiness 
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of mankind, Bat forira a* Ecg’dih- 
men, it ia no Jom than aborning dis- 
grace and a deep stigma on oar in- 
stitution*, that although in physical 
force and material resources ire ore, 
in all probability, twice os strong as 
France, and although our moral pre- 
ponderance stall stands unquestioned 
among the other nations, we yet 
tremble in the oold shade thrown 
from the colossus of the Taileries, 
and are thankfbl to him for every 
gleam of sunshine that he allows to 
Teach across the Channel to our be- 
nighted homesteads. If this is more 
than the truth, what, we may ask, is 
the origin of that chronic panic of 
invasion, the prolonged mental ago- 
nies of which have already, accord- 
ing to the judgment of a humorous 
Frenchman, trebly avenged Water- 
loo t The fact is, that Great Britain 
has an uneasy conscience ; she feels 
that she is in the constant habit of 
neglecting a great duty; she fore- 
sees the ultimate consequence* ; she 
knows her weak point, and yet she 
has not the self-respect, or moral cou- 
rage to set boldly to work to take 
the beam out of her own eye, but 
prefers, with petulant childishness, 
carping at every mote in the eyes of 
her neighbours. It ought not to bo 
of the lightest ooosequenoe to Eng- 
land what is the character of Louis 
Napoleon, or what he intends to 
do. If England respected herself, she 
might treat his words and acts with 
as much indifference as those of the 
king of the Sandwich Islands— pur- 
suing her own course, and doing to 
herself and others what she believes 
to be good in the eyes of God and 
her own conscience. She has made 
liberty her idoL But she ha* now 
arrived at that stage of idolatry in 
which unbelief begins; and the oon- 
sequence is a creeping fear of the 

K wers of dor knee*. It was long be- 
ved that freedom had some invis- 
ible talisman for self - defence, one 
touch from which, like the point of 
Ithuriel'* opear, was enough to dis- 
comfit the most malevolent and best- 
organised attack : that it was suffi- 
cient to sing u Role, Britannia” with 
dcroutnesB, in order to guarantee 
that Britons never would be Blares, 
roaring the burden of the French 
revolutionary song— 


“ On nous a dft, njw aadorea j 
Nocu irons dft, tojoam aoldsfcc” • 

But now the u Revival” is come, 
and Britannia is penitent and oon- 
scdenoe - stricken ; ihe has opened 
her wondering eyes to the fact that 
discipline and weapons of wax are 
superior in strength to unarmed 
patriotism ; and that to keep pace 
with the muscular Christianity of 
her Continental neighbours, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that she should 
assume a character which her gov- 
erning classes have of late systema- 
tically repudiated, and become, in 
the fall eat sense of the term, a mili- 
tary nation. Bat even as yet she 
is only half awake, for she clings to 
the solely voluntary principle erf en- 
listment, as if it were the veritable 
palladium of freedom, not seeing its 
utter inadequacy, we will not say to 
mere defence, but to the far higher 
object of national independence and 
security, nor its essential unfairness 
to her own citisens in a real crisis of 
danger; for unfair it would be to 
expose the willing and the brave 
to the bayonets of Zouaves and 
Turoos, while the indolent and the 
recreant were enabled to save their 
persons by the mere bleeding of 
their purses. Not that it would be 
just to substitute the solely oompul- 
sory principle. The British empire 
raminrt over the whole world ; and 
thooe dependencies which, however 
important, are not absolutely neces- 
sary to the integrity of the mother 
oountry, lkay well be protected by 
volunteers, who are ready to dedi- 
cate all the best part, of their lives 
to the service. But the virtual 
abandonment of the militia ballot 
and the impressment of seamen, with- 
out the substitution of an equiva- 
lent in principle, we do not hesitate to 
stigmatise as one of the most flagrant 
derelictions of public duty ever com- 
mitted by a people through its legis- 
lature. with all our respect for a 
representative government we feax 
that we should be right m saying, 
that none bnt a representative gov- 
ernment could have been guilty of 
so gross a blunder. The possibility 
of French invasion will always be a 
subject of nervouaneas os long as 
our nation sets its immediate com- 
mercial advantage above fra inde- 




pendenoe ; and dearly u it profeoes 
to prise personsi liberty, loon upon 
this liberty u chiefly valuable in 
exempting it from that duty of per- 
sonal military service for purposes 
of defence, which is, and always has 
been. reooguiaad in every other com- 
munity of free m ml ancient and mo- 
dern. Louis Napoleon ia a bugbear 
to England, as Philip waa to Athena, 
not because England ia weaker than 
France, or because Athena waa 
weaker than Maoedon, but because 
Napoleon, like Philip, ia absolute 
master of a oertain amount of physi- 
cal force, which he can bring to bear 
against us at short notioe, while the 
majority of Englishmen prefer pay- 
ing profeesional soldiers and sailors 
to defend them, to taking upon 
themselves the necessary sacrifices 
of time, trouble, and expense, Afl 
Demosthenes said to the Athenians 
of old, u Taking for granted that 
Philip is dead " (a report which they 
hailed with the moat extravagant joy), 
“your aupineness and lack of patriot- 
ism will soon raise another Philip in 


goniatic to virtue, order, pes.ee, and 
progress, in any country where it is 
supreme, that it is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that ft on do other- 
wise than inspire misgiving and con- 
sternation both at home and abroad. 
Taking everything into considera- 
tion, we are convinced that a differ- 
ent judgment ought to be passed in 
England on the nature of the French 
Empire and the personal character 
of the French Emperor ; and that 
while the one demand* the most un- 
qualified reprobation, and ought to 
awaken tho most vigilant distrust, 
the other has certain demands, not 
only on our charitable construction, 
but, in some points, on our sympa- 
thetic admiration. It seems to ns 
just as wo often find individual pro- 
fessors bettor than the creed they 
profess, so Louis Napoleon, in his 
personal aspects, may be oonsidered 
even to throw a kind of lustre upon 
the principle which he represents. 
Whilo monarchy, aristocracy, demo- 
cracy, have meanings of their own, 
and may resolve themselves, under 


his atead ; so might it be said now, 
that were there no French Emperor, 
John Bright and his clique wonld 
soon create another emperor, whose 
name would inflict a cnronic panic 
upon England. In Napoleon, we 
have the disadvantage of having a 
man of alow words and prompt deeds 
to deal with, while wo are people 
of prompt words and alow deeds. 
Ana our press, instead of taking the 
measure of his power, and aooepting 
the position in which France has 
placed him as the act and deed of 
France herself, has preferred, in 
qualifying his actions, to exculpate 
France and. inculpate tne Emperor, — 
addressing the French nation as poor 
silly sheep who have been led astray, 
ana the Emperor as the wolf who 
deceives them at his pleasure, and 
devours them at his leisure. If we 
take & view of the Emperor’s posi- 
tion and conduct that may appear 
exceptional, it is not that we would 
claim that he should be implicitly 
trusted, but that we would distrust 
him on other than personal grounds. 
While the man himself appear* to 
possess many redeeming qualities, 
the principle which he represents is 
to purely and entirely evil, to anta- 


favourable circumstanoea, into per- 
manent constitutional principles, the 
French Empire, whether under tbo 
naked supremacy of force, as wielded 
by Napoleon I., or its purely ima- 
ginary tenure by Napoleon II., 
or the mixed regime of force and 
diplomacy administered by Napol- 
eon IIL— which three stages of its 
life may bo compared to the three 
changes of insect life in the rude 
grub, the sleeping chrysalis, and 
the specious moth — if tried on its 
own merits, appears to be nothing 
more or less than a temporary organ- 
isation of anarchy. No single ele- 
ment of stability guarantees the con- 
tinuance of its existence. It was 
kept up during the life of its first 
representative by his personal genius, 
using main force and the naked 
action of might sgainst right It 
had no existence it all during the 
life of its second representative, but 
was evoked from his grave by tbe 
diplomatic acumen of the third Na- 
poleon, knowing the weakness of a 
throne poeeeasing no dynastic prea- 
ana resting on no foundation of 
ition or historic truth. In the 
hands of this able man it wears a 
painted mask, and cover* Its viokmoe 
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by doplkatj, fearing to crateagaiaat 
itself, bv a more open policy, the 
LrmiftuUe opposition from abroad 
which tm fatal to the away of 
Napoleoa L 

It ii common in Franco and else- 
where to speak of the first empire 
and the second, as if their natures 
were separate and distinct— as if the 
first were a lion and the second a 
Iamb ; and this even in official quar- 
tan : while, with singular logical 
inconsistency, the Imperialists derive 
the legal claims of the second empire 
from the first, and its representative 
potentate assumes the title, not of 
the second, but of the third Napoleon- 

The man himself has said, giving 
utterance, we think, rather to his 
wish than to his belief, “ L‘ empire 
c’est la pair." In the enthusiasm of 
the moment he was probably un- 
aware that the proportion contra- 
dicted itself. finplre in its ancient 
classic meaning was simply and ab- 
solutely military command. The 
emperors of Rome possessed that 
title in virtue of being oommanderfl- 
in-chief of all the foroes of Rome, and 
the justification of their power on 
moral grounds rested on the assump- 
tion that the anarohy into which the 
republic had fallen by the destruc- 
tion of all hereditary distinctions, 
demanded a continual promulgation 
of martial law, with an irresponsible 
general to enforoe it That this state 
of things was looked upon at first, 
as provisional, is shown by the fact 
that, on one or two occasions after 
the death of a tyrannical emperor, 
the senate made a feeble attempt to 
restore the republic, but the grow- 
ing preponderance of the military 
caste now rendered all snob attempts 
worse than nugatory, until in process 
of time the utmost that patriots 
dared hope for was to secure a liberal 
and indulgent master- who was at 
the same time firm and popular with 
the soldiers. The title wss assumed 
by Charlemagne, in medieval Europe, 
from the analogy of its functions 
with those of the older emperors. 
Even in modem times it has always 
been indissolubly oonnected with 
military supremacy. The Emperors 
of Germany were the oommanders- 
in-chief of the federal contingent*, 
rather than the kings of the country 


over which their sway r.stmAcd. 
The Emperors of Bnwda were so call- 
ed from the essentially mil Itary nature 
of a barbaric chieftainship, though 
more properly distinguished under 
the Tartar title or Taos. Napoleon 
I, as the oommander-in -ohief of 
the foroes of the French Republic, 
and to flatter the conceit of the 
nation, which, aping the old Romans, 

" Would hars brooked 

Tb* eternal derll to bold his state In 
Borne 

Mon Msify than a king-,” 

assumed the title of Emperor, repu- 
diating all claims to sovereignty but 
those of might and popular election, 
which, a* understood in the sense of 
universal suffrage, is nothing more 
than an expression of the brutal will 
of the masaea. If Louis Napoleon 
had honestly recognised the same 
principle in assuming the purple, he 
would have been more consistent ; 
but Europe would probably have 
taken, alarm, and unanimously have 
refused to acknowledge him, and be 
might have hoped that his political 
capacity, by taking advantage of 
circum stances, would enable him to 
overrule the nature of his position, 
and realise his didwn, by nuking 
himself in process of time— if not in 
name ? at least in fact — the lawful 
constitutional king of France. It is 
indeedprobable, that bad the Emperor 
been free to follow the bent of his 
aspirations, he would have been satis- 
fied with Lucuring and enjoying his 
position by peaoeral triumph Sj by re- 
building and adorning Pans, and 
making her, if at a lavish expense, 
tho cynosure of cities, by reciprocat- 
ing the free trade ana industrial 
exhibitions of England, and thus 
creating a new bond of harmony be- 
tween neighbours ; but the nature of 
things did not allow of such a de- 
sirable solution. The story of Peter 
Sc hie mild, who sold his shadow for 
limitless wealth, is somewhat apro- 
pos of the Emperor’s position- Peter 
wished, after he had obtained the 
wealth, to live virtuously upon it, 
but the nature of his compact with 
evil forbade it. and involvw the ne- 
cessary addition of misery. Had 
Louis Napoleon aaoeoded the throne 
in a legal and constitutional manner, 
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be might have been allowed to reign 
in peace and tranquillity, and be- 
come, u we give him ML credit 
for wishing to be, a benefactor to 
France and his kind. But divine 
Nemesis, or rather Providence, for- 
bids that power unjustly gained 
should be securely enjoyed The 
French Empire was inaugurated, not 
merely by the destruction of a con- 
stitution, which, whatever may have 
been its shortlived merits, the Em- 
peror had solemnly sworn to observe, 
but by the outrage of natural equity 
in a pretended appeal to the sense of 
the nation. The coup d'etat may or 
may not have been a crime in its 
author deserving utmost retribution, 
but the appeal to universal suffrage 
was a crime in the eye* of a patriot 
of a far deeper dye, sinoe, while the 
former only set aside existing powers 
by overt violence, the latter inflicted 
tne death-blow on liberty, law, and 
order in Frunoe. An appeal to uni- 
versal Buff rage is not an appeal to tho 
sense of the nation, but a call to its 
wont elements to revolt against its 
better. To show the truth of this 
position we hare only to look at the 
application of the same principle in 
another case — the administration of 
justice. The murder of Count An- 
viti at Parma has just raised a cry 
of horror in Italy and Europe, not 
because the man appeared undeserv- 
ing of punishment, but because he 
was done to death by universal suf- 
rage, or. in Transatlantic language. 
“ killed by Lynch law.” Umverial 
suffrage, as applied to the election of 
an Emperor, is no more than Lynch 
law applied to tho most important 
function of a state — the choice of it* 
governor. Its exercise in this way 
is undoubtedly better than that uni- 
versal suffrage should attempt to 
govern by itself ; and, indeed, it 
shows some delicacy and modesty in 
the French mob that it is conscious 
of its own unfitness for government, 
and possesses the organ of reverenco 
sufficiently to bow down before the 
echo of a mighty name, instead of 
lending its ears, as a matter of course, 
to the loudest and vulgarest stump- 
orator of the day, which would un- 
doubtedly be the case were universal 
suffrage ever to gain the upper hand 
in England. Fortunately, even in the 
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wildest vagaries of French sans-oulot- 
ti«n there is ever an eooentric ar~ 
ri&rt-pen tee of good taste. And thus 
in France universal suffrage has hud 
the good taste to choose a governor 
instead of attempting to govern of 
itself But that it has chosen Louis 
Napoleon, a man of unquestionable 
genius and ability, ia due to sodden t 
or Providence rather than to the 
principle of election. The name was 
elected, and not the man j and sober 
people were agreeably surprised after 
the election by finding that the name 
had a man appended. But, though 
universal suffrage, in choosing its 
governor, has appeared to abdicate 
its own right to govern, or has in 
reality done so, it has by no means 
abdicated its right to interfere with 
the functions of government, and 
hamper its attempts to do good in 
every possible direction. Thus, it 
appear* to ub that the tyranny of 
French Imiwrialhnn is not the tyranny 
of the man, but of tho mob. The 
Emperor is a far lees free agent than 
is generally iinagined in England, 
where the superincumbent weight of 
the constitution above the disturb- 
ing elements, like a large atone placed 
on a brood of snakes (to borrow a 
comparison of General Napier), al- 
lows them to wriggle their tails from 
under it, but cannot be moved by the 
strengthi§)f their heads and bodies. 
The same tyranny which in England 
finds its utmost expression in build- 
ers’ strikes, injurious to individuals, 
but impotent against the State, is 
in France a Manichean god of evil, 
wrestling with good in the highest 
places, and filling all society with 
the terror of its shadow. Ail good 
men in Franco know that the Red 
Bpectre, though apparently exorcised, 
is still rampant, going about seeking 
whom he may devour, and all good 
men in Franoe tremble accordingly. 
The English press, in its leading 
organs, has, we think, borne too hard 
on the Emperor personally— has re- 
presented France at large as groan- 
ing under bis sway, whereas his 
sway is popular with the minority 
of Frenchmen ; and it is only the 
minority who suffer— a minority, it 
is true, comprising nearly all the 
honesty, intellect, and virtue of 
Franco. It is scarcely to be won- 
3 D 
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dered at that the strictures of the 
English press on the Emperor should 
excite umbrage in France, for the 
conscience of France knows that the 
blame lie* rather with the oountiy 
at large than with him. Even if thu 
were not the case, a high-spirited 
people do not like to be spoaen of 
and sympathised with aa the slaves 
of an irresponsible master, and con- 
sider such sympathy, aa proceeding 
from a foreign nation who are not 
remarkable for cosmopolite feeling, 
as a somewhat equivocal compliment 
The fact that England haa preserved 
the constitutional freedom that France 
haa lost, would naturally enhanoe the 
bit tern eee of such a feeling. But, 
■apposing that the Empire represents 
the preponderance of those classes in 
French society which are moat an- 
tagonistic to British traditions and 
principles, and which are now flushed 
with complete suocesa over the better 
elements of their own nation, it ia 
natural enough that they should feci 
indignant at thoee who show that 
their despotism is bounded by their 
frontier, and refuse to bow down to 
the golaen image that they have set 

S We believe that such a view of 
a Emperor’s position, as we have 
awmnedj a priori, is corroborated 
by a review of the facta of the case, 
and the history, now stretching over 
some years, of the Imperi^policy of 
France. It appears to throw light 
on much that would be otherwise 
contradictory and inexplicable. The 
Emperor’s acts and professions have 
failed to correspond with each other, 
not so much because he vacillates or 
capriciously changes his purposes, or 
beowiae he speaks deceit deliberately 
—a oourae which must inevitably lead 
to the world being undeceived in the 
end— as because his intentions are 
overruled or modified by the presence 
of forces in the background which 
prevent him from carrying out his 
private aspirations, and which he can 
only afford to despise at the imme- 
diate sacrifice of his position. Bo 
it remembered, from first to last, that 
the French Empire is the incarna- 
tion of universal suffrage. By the 
notorious prosecution of M. de 
Montalembert, the French govern- 
ment proclaimed its absolute identi- 
fication with that principle. M, de 


Montalembert was accused of blas- 
phemy, not against God and the king, 
but against universal suffrage ! The 
failure of the prosecution, in defer- 
ence, we believe, to the private wiahes 
of the Emperor, proves that there is 
yet some hope for France, and that 
the Emperor makee occasional efforts 
to free himself from the shackles that 
bind him. 

In one view of the case, France 
is worse eff than Naples, suffering 
under the casual sway of a legiti- 
mate tyrant ; in another view, she 
may be congratulated that she pos- 
sesses a man in many respects so 
admirable as Louis Napoleon, as a 
representative of the principle of evil 
over good, of all that is worst and 
vilest and most anarchical in human 
society — over all that is purest, no- 
blest, beet— and, as it were, commis- 
sioned by Heaven to take the lead in 
it. Had the Emperor perished by 
the hand of Oreini and nis confede- 
rates, his death might not impossibly 
have led to a state of things in France, 
to which the present regime might 
appear one of great social happiness, 
and the powers of mischief which 
are now guided, if they cannot be 
entirely controlled, by his able hands, 
might have broken loose on the 
world like a deluge, as they threat- 
ened to do when thoy were early 
suppressed in 1848 by a four days’ 
war in the streets of Paris. We 
cannot but suspect that Louis Na- 
poleon’s premises, or rather political 
propositions, often embody his aspir- 
ations as a man ; his shortcomings 
and deviations in action represent 
the amount of modification thev 
suffer under the deep and dark 
tyranny which is its sovereign’s 
taskmaster. It is a lamentable feet, 
and one which must stagger the de- 
vout believer in continuous human 
progress, that the moral character 
of the French nation has for many 
years past been undergoing a palpa- 
ble deterioration. In the first great 
Revolution, all the old historic land- 
marks of society perished. The fate 
of royalty and aristocracy, as by law 
established, was shared by the legi- 
timate democracy of municipal free- 
dom. The fusion, or rather oonfu- 
siorn of all social elements in a cen- 
tralisation without parallel in his- 
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tory— a state of things for wfckh the 
ancient languages do not possess a 
name, because the ancients had do 
experience of the thing — haring 
supervened, liberty appeared to hav* 
passed away with Astras from the 
earth. All the common bonds of 
men, which unite them in idea, but 
still with marvellous strength, were 
dissolved in the first Revolution ; 
even the old territorial divisions, 
lest they should suggest provincial 
feelings, were changed, and the pro- 
vinces were cut up into departments. 
If the Revolution ooold have done 
it, it would no doubt have annihilated 
the geographical features of the com- 
mon country, lest they should bring 
back local associations : it would 

ties and records oF oonsanguraity, as 
it did its beet to destroy those of its 
own time by nullifying marriage. 
The Restoration only succeeded m 
restoring in a partial degree, and 
most superficially, what the Revolu- 
tion had destroyed • the Revolution 
of 1830 only adjourned the evil day ; 
and that of 1848 proved that Franoe 
had grown no wiser from the suffer- 
ings of the Reign of Terror, by recog- 
nisiuff the same fatal principles of 
whicn the tyranny of Robespierre 
was only the consistent sequel, The 
same power that set op Robespierre 
has set up Louis Napoleon : if he is 
a better man than Robespierre, no 
credit is due to Franco in the blind- 
ness of her selection. This power 
that has thus gained the mastery 
over one of the finest regions of 
Europe or the world, was unknown, 
as we have observed, to the ancients. 
The Greeks named a government by 
the mob an Ochlocracy. But this 
ochlocracy does not represent the 
extent of the evil. The slave popu- 
lation were excluded from the widest 
democracy of the Greeks, as they 
are from the democracy of America. 
But in the French Revolution, the 
element which corresponds to a slave 
population — the element of ignor- 
ance and brute force and mere num- 
bers — obtained the supremacy, and 
has more or less influenced the des- 
tinies of Franoe up to the present 
time, when not its oommon sense 
but its vanity, not its prudence but 
its passion, was overruled to the 


choice of an irresponsible ruler, who 
was really, as it has since appeared, 
the fittest man for the position. 
Such a result — it it scarcely enough 
considered in England — was a politi- 
cal pi*-<UIer. Twice had the restora- 
tion of constitutional royalty been 
attempted, and twiee failed : in 1830, 
because Charles X. and his ad- 
visers ignored the Revolution, and 
thought that the King might still 
govern by divine right; in 1848, 
because the new dynasty had not 
taken sufficient root in the affections 
of tho people, and, lacking the 
energy to rale by force, it lacked the 
age to rule by prescription. After 
Louis Philippe’s fell there was no 
chance for royalty. A time may 
come when the French people may 
tire of military tyranny, as the Eng- 
lish people did in the days of Richard 
Cromwell, and welcome back tho 
grandson of the Citizen King ; and 
that time will bo an European 
jubilee ; but it is far distant yet. 
The life of tho Empire, the very 
breath of its existence, we may say, 
depends on the necessity of con- 
stantly expressing the will of the 
numerical majority, and endorsing 
its supremacy over the virtue and in- 
telligence of the country. In vain 
did the first Napoleon, feeling his 
weakness from want of the support 
of the Past, endeavour to create a 
new nobility of tho sword. Such an 
aristocracy had no root in history ■ 
and its continued life depended 
henceforward on its preserving the 
purely military character which it 
had at first We know as a truism, 
that a constitution cannot be made 
in a day, any more than a forest 
of timber trees can be extemporised. 
The real trees of liberty which hayo 
added new rings of growth to their 
barks with every generation, once cut 
down, no others can be planted in 
their places which will stand, though, 
as at the Revolution of 1848, oockaues 
are hung on their branches, and 
wretched priests are borne in the 
arm* of the mob to ble* them. 
Municipal democracy, which was a 
time-honoured institution in Franoe, 
was merged at the Revolution in a 
network of petty official despotisms, 
radiating from the Parisian centre, 
and exaggerating its colour* by re- 
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flection. That local •alf-gOTernmerrt 
and provincial independence, which 
in England are kept up by an unpaid 
magistracy, whoae very error* point 
to their freedom from central influ- 
ence, haa come to be represented in 
France by an organijation of official*, 
▼ho are in a descending aerie* the 
alayea of alavee, and whose admi- 
nistrative error* are all on one aide, 
a miaerable aubtervienoe to the go- 
vernment which pay* them. Thai 
it i* that one of the moat trouble- 
some office* of the central power is 
watching over the officious seal of 
ita subordinates, to prevent their 
compromising it in the public opinion 
of the world. It is very intelligible 
how the liberty and wellbeing of 
France is permanently jeopardised 
by the influence* which are para- 
mount within her ; but she is also, 
i n her present condition, emphatically 
dangerous to all the rest of the civil- 
ised world, especially to her nearest 
neighbours, for much the same rea- 
sons. This is not because the helm 
of state is in the hand of that one 
shrewd, taciturn, and inscrutable 
man, so much aa because the forces 
which he is obliged to respect are 
anarchical, and resolve themselves 
into those two which are moat ini- 
mical to human progress and human 
happiness, sometimes acting in con- 
cert, sometimes separately, some- 
times at peace with each other, some- 
times antagonistic, but always ready 
to conspire against God, and good- 
ness, and freedom — brute violenoo on 
the one hand, and brutal supersti- 
tion on the other. Accidentally they 
are more dangerous when cloaked 
in the purple robe of Imperialism, 
than when patent in their natural 
ugliness ; for the expression of their 
impulses, which would put the world 
on it* guard by being boldly and 
openly uttered, moulded into form 
in the secresyof the Imperial boaom, 
now surprises it by unexpected ac- 
tion, against which it has had no 
time to provide, Iu meet of the 
Emperor’* deeds, up to the present 
point of his career, we think we can 
trace this twofold influenoe acting 
upon him behind the scene* : in 
most of what he ha* seemingly 
intended to do, but was prevented 
from doing, we can to a certain de- 


gree take the measure of hi* private 
morality and individual aspirations 
after good. We hesitate, which 
some do not, to brand the Emperor 
with the name of unprincipled. Ge- 
nerally speaking, an unprincipled 
man is one who stands out from his 
age and nation on a bad eminence — 
one whose morality falls below the 
average of that of his time*. Neither 
doe* it quite amount to a deliberate 
Satanic preference of evil to good. 
The unprincipled man. in the popular 
sense of the word, is below the sym- 
pathy of the society in which he 
moves. French society, judging by 
what immediately preceded his time, 
has certainly no right to call Louis 
Napoleon unprincipled. If it had, 
the coup-tfctcU would have been im- 
possible : the military authorities in- 
stead of doing his bidding, would 
have laughed him to scorn, and 
simply put him under arrest, as they 
did before at Boulogne, when matter* 
were not quite so ripe. Nothing but 
a state of anarchy could have allowed 
the military authorities to act as 
they did, and the fact that his orders 
were obeyed on the occasion, must 
always fhrnish the Emperors de- 
fenders with a ground of justification. 
Finding France without law, he saw 
that some determined will must take 
her by the hand, and he saw, at the 
same time, that hi* private object of 
ambition coincided with his assuming 
the character of saviour of France. 
The mean* which he took as neces- 
sary to gain his ends, though morally 
unjustifiable, do not appear to have 
particularly revolted the public con- 
science in France, however they may 
have been judged by a select mino- 
rity of the French nation. And the 
vulgar conscience of France on these 
point* coincides with the conscience 
of that Church of which the majority 
of Frenchmen declare them%plveB 
members,— a Church which cannot 
recognise the immutable principles 
of justioe and honesty except as 
subordinate to it* own narrow and 
exclusive religious iystem. To do 
evil that good may oome, is justifi- 
able according to Jesuit morality ; 
and it being onoe assumed that to 
deliver France from anarchy was 
good, Napoleon was justified by the 
moral *cn*e of Catholic] *m in break- 
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ing hit oath to the constitution, ot ear- 
th rowing by violence the established 
authorities and enacting on the per- 
sons of pohtioal Protestants a politi- 
cal Saint Bartholomew. With all the 
fruit* of Protestant countries, we may 
safely say that the public oonsdenoe 
would have rendered such a course 
of proceeding in them impossible. 
In Ireland a similar ultramontane 
standard has often reconciled cold- 
blooded and ocrwardly murder to 
the conscience of a peasantry who 
are exemplary in their domestic re- 
lations, and generally honest in pet- 
ty dealings The masses in France 
are either superstitious or atheis- 
tic, Imperial wrong-doing has been 
prompted or supported by the per- 
verted conscience of superstition, or 
the negative conscience of atheism. 
Atheism and brute- violence find their 
perfect embodiment in an army, 
whose constitution is offensive rather 
than defensive ; in which the offioers 
are raised from the ranks, and taught 
to look for promotion to the prose- 
cution of successful campaigns ; who 
are removed as far as possible from 
sympathy with the non-military po- 

E ulation ; an army of whom it may 
e said, as of the levies of Wallen- 
stein, ‘‘The servioe alone is house 
and home to them.” * That this army 
may be wrapt up in its own. interests, 
marriage is discouraged among its 
members, as it is forbidden to the 
priesthood ; and as the priests are to 
the Church, so is the army to the cen- 
tralised democratic Imperialism, the 
blind instrument of insensate violence 
and unintellectual will. Of course, 
in speaking of classes, there must be 
many exceptions— and some bright 
exceptions will occur to many of our 
readers in their own expenenoe of 
French military men — but nowhere 
can we find a stronger contrast to the 
high-born chevalier of ancient times, 
the soul of honour, gallantry, ana 
courtesy, than in tne ignorant, in- 
solent, vulgar, and narrow-minded 
typical French colonel of the present 
day, who has no ideas above the 
routine of the parade-ground, no con- 
versation but of the barrack, no re- 
laxations but the coarse enjoyments 
of a plebeian voluptuary, no hope* 


or m pi rations hut those of s fortu- 
nate freebooter, no ooorsge or honour 
but those common to all pTnfrs^Tnsl 
gladiators. Compared with such a 
character, in what bright relief standi 
outj in spite of all private errors and 
military shortcomings, the average 
British officer 1 He looks on war as 
a public duty, not as a source of pri- 
vate gain, or merely as famishing a 
career for the satisfaction of private 
vanity ■. he comports himself becom- 
ingly in his station, without direct 
reference to promotion or distinction • 
though by no means insensible to all 
honourable advantages, because to do 
lees would be to forfeit the character 
of a British gentleman • and he is at 
all times ready to lay aside the sword 
and become a civilian, considering 
Peace as tho proper end of War, ana 
the normal condition of a civilised 
creature. He is a soldier because, 
and when, he is wanted ; a oountry 
gentlemp, a sportsman, a farmer, or 
a politician, because he likes it. Thus 
tho Great Duke himself, after oon- 

3 uermg the greatest Captain of mo- 
era tirnos, retired to improve his 
estate at Strathfleldsayej and gave 
his advice aa a minister ot the Crown 
as quietly, naturally, and unostenta- 
tiously as if he had never commanded 
an army, or even a company. What- 
ever objections the system of promo- 
tion by purchase lies open to, it is 
evident that the character of the 
army gains by its being offiocred by 
men to whom professional employ- 
ment is not a necessary of life, and 
when military qualities spring natur- 
ally from the feelings of a high-bred 
gentleman. Professional apathy ami 
incapacity, those rocks upon which 
we have too often split, may be 
guarded against by the State requir- 
ing a higher standard of competency, 
of which seal for the service will be 
the natural product. The British 
officer, as he stands now, or soon will 
stand, will give an example to those 
under him of other estimable qualities 
besides conduct in the field, where he 
has hitherto been unimpeachable, and 
supply to the national army a lasting 
leaven of chivalrous high -mi nd edn ess 
and loyal obedience, which may be a 
preservative against pedantry, and 
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prevent it from blooming the ready 
instrument of the wont Marions or 
prejudices of mankind. If we turn 
to the French army, it ia rather in 
the offioen than the private soldiers 
that we find profe«nonal exaggera- 
tion and the barbaric complexion of 
a purely military caste. The feelings 
of the oon scrips probably represent 
generally thoee of the French lower 
orders, and in the individual thoee of 
the class from which he is drawn. 
He may hare entered the army 
against his will, and be detained in 
it against his taste. His heart, in 
spite of the Ian re Is forced on his 
brows, may remain true to the rustic 
homestead and the Jeanette that he 
has left behind him. The officer ia 
differently circumstanced, even if 
oompellea to join at first : he ia cer- 
tainly not an officer on compulsion, 
after be has entered upon the career 
as a matter of taste, reoeived a purely 
military education, and been brought 
up from a chili in a military atmos- 
phere, as completely as were the 
janisaries who formed the body-guard 
of the medieval sultans, and were at 
last destroyed by Mahmoud as an in- 
tolerable nuisance. That the French 
army, as best represented by its 
officers, was becoming unusually in- 
solent and unmanageable before the 
late Austrian war, was shown suffi- 
ciently by that disgraceful duel in 
which a number of swordsmen had 
conspired, by successive challenges if 
necessary, to kill or maim the un- 
fortunate journalist who had dared to 
insinuate a doubt of the perfect good- 
breeding of the ioue-lieutmartis of the 
French army. Thus, as the Empire 
finds its expression, on the one hand, 
in the very embodiment of brute vio- 
lence, a licentious democratic eoidat- 
eeca ; so, on the other hand, we recog- 
nise the second head of the hydra in 
the Romish priesthood, embodying 
the ignorant prejudices of the small 
peasant-propnetori of France. Here 
It may be said that extremes meet, 
and the Empire is the collective re- 
sult of the anarchic and reactionary 
principles. These agencies pull its 
policy in opposite directions, and its 
outward actions repreaent the tem- 
porary ascendancy of one or the other 
principle. The Imperial head is in 
the condition of a servant who tries 


to serve two master*, and is obliged 
to bear in his own person, in the eyes 
of the world, the inoowdstencie* and 
vagarie* of both. He repre sents uni- 
versal suffrage, the oombined voice 
of millions of unsavoury breaths, and 
he must square his policy so as to 
please as well as he can two contra- 
dictory interests, taking care, in 
common phrase, not to fall between 
two stools. The license of the towns 
represented in the military, and the 
ignorance of the country represented 
in the priesthood, have each their 
separate views to be oon suited ; and 
the present Government of France 
must try to coax each in turn, and 
steer the middle passage between 
the Scylla of ultra- democracy and 
the dmrybdis of ultramontamsm — 
one threatening to wreck, and the 
other to engulf. The position of the 
Emperor would generally be consi- 
dered by no means the most enviable 
in the world. A commonplace legiti- 
mate crown has quite thorns enough 
interwoven with its jewels : how 
must it be with a crown worn on 
such a tenure ? The inconsistencies 
and apparent perfidies of the Impe- 
rial policy become, if not excusable, 
at all events explainable, by a refer- 
ence to these concealed springs of 
action. To live in his peculiar posi- 
tion for a single day, and sleep in his 
bed at night after it, seems to us to 
prove him to possess a much more 
than ordinary modicum of both phy- 
sical and psychical intrepidity. We 
are inclined to think, on the whole, 
that more may be Baid for him as a 
man than has been said by thoee 
who have no interest in being his 
friends or his enemies • while against 
France as a nation (and a nation 
must be accountable for its dominant 
classes) much may be alleged which 
has been kept in the background by 
the English press, from motives, we 
think mistaken, of international am- 
ity, or because, perhaps, where blame 
is to be laid, it is always the easier 
and readier course to make an indi- 
vidual the scapegoat As regards 
ourselves, we think it may be said, 
that although our relations with 
France have been more precarious 
than during the reign of Louie Phi- 
lippe, the personal influence of the 
Emperor has been constantly em- 
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ployed to moderate anti-English ex- 
citement, The political situation of 
France i» uncomfortable within and 
dangerous without; but that ii no 
fault of hi* ; he found it bo ; and 
the moat ■enable ooune for the 
neighbours of France is to give him 
every ohanoo (for apparently there is 
none besides him who can overcome 
the difficulty), by a fair and impartial 
criticism of his acts and intentions, 
and perfect loyalty in dealing with 
him ; but at the same time u to keep 
their powder dry." If the Emperor 
had been personally disposed to pick 
a quarrel with England, he could not 
have had a better opportunity than 
was given him by the Indian mutiny 
— an opportunity not likely to occur 
again. If he quarrels with us, he 
will be forced into the quarreL On 
the other hand, as long as the force 
behind him exists, we are never safe. 
One of our special enemies, the ultra- 
montane party, he has already shown 
a disposition to throw over by threat- 
ening to withdraw his troops from 
Roma If he has time, he may feel 
himself sufficiently strong in general 
popularity to rid himself of the un- 
due influence of the army also. But 
just for the present a new danger 
arise* from the incipient coolness W 
tween the Government and the priest- 
hood— namely, that it will find the 
support of the army, which is not 
riven for nothing, more necessary 
than ever. It is nigh time that we 
should get over the idea of Louis 
Napoleon’s omnipotence within the 
limits of Franca It is of no use to 
launch tirades against him, and put 
on our war-paint when he uses one 
sort of expression, and then, when he 
use* another, incline to disarm and lie 
down to sleep in his lap. The Emperor 
is not dangerous — the Empire is so. 
If there is danger, as some think, to 
England’s supremacy, her independ- 
ence, even her political existence, 
that danger is not in the character 
of the ruler, but in the unalterable 
nature of tnose anarchic elements 
which, since the Revolution of 1848, 
have been rampant in France. To 
the Emperor himaelf, we verily be- 
lieve that Europe could not do a 
more friendly act than to band itself 
in a defensive alliance as against 
France, not allowing the army to 


break out again as it did against 
Austria, and forcing its superabun- 
dant energies into some African or 
Asiatic safety-valve. Most provok- 
ing to Frenoh military cupidity is 
that rich' plunder-store of England, 
never properly protected by its own 
people^ who, nevertheless. are as free 
m their remarks on foreigners as if 
they bristled with bayonets. Louis 
Napoleon knows well that England’s 
teeth meet when they do bite, and 
he would vastly prefer any other en- 
terprise to one against our shore*. 
It would be an act of kindness to 
him personally if we would make 
any such enterprise simply impos- 
sible. Unfortunately, the English 
people do not sufficiently take the 
measure of the danger ; guided them- 
selves by practical considerations in 
the main, they cannot understand 
how another nation can be impelled 
by motives almost entirely sentimen- 
tal. Yet the fact is, that utterly 
ruinous as a war with England would 
be to France, even were she victori- 
ous! a great number of Frenchmen 
besides the soldiers speak of it as an 
event very likely to oome off. More 
blest in climate and soil than almost 
any European nation, abounding in 
com and wino and oil, they envy us, 
as the Roman did Caractacua, our 
poor cottages in Britain. It is just 
the propensity that the heir of ten 
thousand a-year has sometimos felt 
to stake his all at the gambling-table. 
No nation can be conceived with more 
natural capacity for happiness than 
the French. Rut the Freuch are sen- 
timental to an extent that other na- 
tions eAn hardly imagine. The Rus- 
sians, we believe, have already forgot- 
ten and forgiven Sebastopol ; but the 
French rake up against us old obso- 
lete victories, and want their revenge, 
or if not Tevenge, at least tho satis- 
faction of a gentleman, forgetting 
that there is an equal chance, to 
judge by the histones they quote, 
that they may never get it ii they 
try. It is a great pity tori wc cannot 
divine some method of according the 
desired satisfaction without the ter- 
rible sacrifices of war. If single com- 
bats are out of date, each party might 
try which could build the largest 
steamer, and race together across the 
Atlantic, and agree that the vie tori- 
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©us nation droid he accounted of 
superior prowess to the othsr. We 
do not believe that French vindic- 
tiveness against England amounts 
to much more than this kind of 
rivalry, except among a few old bar- 
barians, who are the remnant* of the 
fint Empire. In fact, the amour 
propre of the French might have 
found acme ooneolation in the results 
of the Crimean campaign, especially 
&* French writer* try to persuade 
their countrymen that the French did 
all the work, and got all the gloiy, 
while the English were rather in the 
way than otherwise, England has 
every motive to keep on good terms 
with France ; she knows that France 
has very reasonable motives to be on 
good terms with her; she knows 
that a war would be ruinous to both 
parties, and therefore she cannot 
think a war with France possible. 
But she forgets that a people who 
are ready at any moment, for sheer 
love of a new sensation, to upset and 
set up a government, with all its 
complicated machinery, although 
from habit the process seems to be- 
come easier each time, like the set- 


army. They wanted work, and were 
getting as mischievous as moat idle 
hands do under such circumstances. 
He looked about to see where he 
could beat fight with a moral cer- 
tainty of suooeaa He found Austria 
without friends, and with very little 
character or credit, and he pounced 
on Austria accordingly. But as soon 
as he found that the area of the war 
was likely to extend itself, that the 
Germans were making a national 
affair of it, he huddled up the peace 
of Villafranca. He had strengthened 
himself with the army by a display, 
which was always expected of him, 
of personal courage, and of military 
skill, which was not so certainly ex- 
pected ; he gained some large victo- 
ries, and he wished to tempt fortune 
no longer. And we do not see why 
the Emperor should not have been 
perfectly sincere in his reasons for 
concluding the war. He may pos- 
sibly have kept in the background 
the fear of losing his influence with 
the olergy if be threw overboard the 
Pope too suddenly, by enlisting his 
revolted subjects in the Italian war. 
Those critics of his conduct who say 


ting of a repeatedly dislocated limb — 
is ready at any time, with equal want 
of forethought, to go to war 4i for an 
idea" — she forgets that France is 
not ashamed of the notion, but glories 
in it when proceeding from the mouth 
of her Emperor • and even when no 
national antipathy intrudes, she for- 
gets that there are hundreds of French 


that he knew all the reasons for the 
peaoe before he began the war, are 
doubtless correct as to tbe fact. He 
probably did know that the Ger- 
mans would in time lash them- 
selves to fury ; but he knew that they 
would take their time, and give him 
first time enough for Magenta and 
Solferino. If these sucoessea would 


militairta who would think no more 
of sacking the Bank of England than 
a schoolboy would of robbing the 
orchard of a testy old gentleman, to 
whom, except for his testmese, he hud 
no personal objection. Were the 
English people to consider all this 
and not to measure the feelings ana 


satisfy the anny, well ; if noti he 
mutt go on. Imt the army, if not 
satisfied, was flattered. The sum- 
mer was unusually hot. And we 
reckon that, although a vapouring 
young officer is saiato have broken 
nis sword over a table in a caf6 at 
Milan when he heard of the Peace, 


motives of their neighbours so much 
as they do by their own, we should 
then have perfect national security, 
cast from us this disgraceful chrome 
panic of invasion, and confer the 
greatest possible boon on the Em- 
peror of France, whether he loves 
us or not. Even now we are per- 
suaded that he would deliberate very 
long before giving way to a war- 
mania directed against England. 
The last business was evidently forced 
upon him by the oondition of the 


the army which has been under 
fire had nearly had enough of it, for 
the Austrians fought like battered 
bull-dogs, and. although uniformly 
beaten, inflictea with the same uni- 
formity nearly as much punishment 
as they received. All that the Em- 
peror had to do was to satisfy the 
army, and he did it. Grand f&tes at 
Pans concluded the programme, as 
usual. He is strong with the army — 
strong enough to snub the ultramon- 
tane priests, in which work we may 
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The Em juror and the Empire. 


cry God speod him 1 If Louis Na- 
poleon e*n only pluck op the moral 
courage to leave the Pope to hi* own 
devices, he ▼ill be the greatest bene- 
factor to hia kind in this age. Am 
an rely a» swimming pig* cut their 
own throats, will the Pope and Car- 
dinal Antonelli sink in the flood of 
popular indignation when left to 
float by thenuehvee. The dee trac- 
tion erf the spiritual power of Rome 
is almost too good to hope for, but 
the destruction of the temporal would 
be something. But let not the Evan- 
gelical Alliance jump to the conclu- 
sion that Italy, or Prance either, 
wcrnld become Protestant. No south- 
ern people will ever be Protestant, 
in oar sense of the word, on a large 
scale ; they cannot understand a re- 
ligion of intellect and feeling without 
its suggestive symbolism ; but it is 
not too mnch to hope that Catholic 
Christendom will break up into in- 
dependent national churches, per- 
haps acknowledging, in the Empe- 
ror’s rather humorous expression, 
the honorary supremacy of the Pop© 
— that the more manly and spirited 
of the clergy will add the sacrament 
of Matrimony to that of Orders, and 
then woe to the centralised despot- 
ism of Rome, The flrtt Napoleon 
was strong enough to oppress and 
bully the Papacy. Loins Napo- 
leon has hit upon tho happy ex- 
pedient of the honorary supremacy 
of the Italian Confederation, and if 
the leaven works, good may come of 
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it in many ways. But this is a busi- 
ness from which, from the nature of 
the case, we are entirely excluded for 
the present The Emperor’s conduct 
in the great Italian question will be 
judged by what has yet to come. He 
hat as yet done not much more than 
lift his hand to see which way the 
wind was blowing. If the Italians 
deserve freedom, he will not hinder 
them. In any case, he has done the 
roughest part of the work in cracking 
the shell of Austrian rule, and they 
may justly be grateful As to his 
naval armaments, the sooner we 
place ourselves in a position to ask 
him what he means by them tho bet- 
ter. It iB the Empire, and not the 
Emperor, which is the mortal and 
irreconcilable enemy of all the world. 
The mind of tho Smperor may ulti- 
mately, if he is properly supported 
and properly checked, be enabled to 
triumph over the spirit of the Em- 
pire. If he is shut out from foreign 
war by a stern European combina- 
tion of well-armed nations, he mitri 
grant liberal inatitotions to France 
to insure himself against the discon- 
tent of an unemployed army, and 
thus become, in fact, a constitutional 
king. If he cunnot manage this, his 
dynasty will not, in all probability, 
outlast the present generation ; and 
then we may well aBk, What next ? 
Mere curiosity would be a sufficient 
motive to his contemporaries for de- 
siring to outlive, him. 
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Mxjf is and must be ever the reel and yet the seamen Is not lured, or 
muscle of wax, the motive force, if lured, is hardly retained It would 
the aggressive and defending agent seem that in all these suggestions — 
Mechanism may have become a and many of them are wise and good 
great power ; money has been, and — the seaman has been considered as 
will be to the end of time, the feed- being still the reckless unstable f cl- 
ing source of war; the national low of the old ware, who won his 
aprrit is the heart-system from which money in toil and blood, and spent 
it* vitality flows ; but on the nature it in dissipation; who put watches on 
and supply of men must depend the frying-pans and ate five-pound note* 
military standard of a people, A between slices of bread-and-butter; 
country may poasees the faculty of whose vices and after needs made 
raising machines and accumulating him ever roving and changeful ; and 
material of any kind and to any ei- that it has been thought necessary 
tent ; it may have coffers full and to legislate for him, as though in 
flowing, resources ample and eDdur- these long years he had been at a 
ing, yet, if it have not men, r or, hav- standstill, and never progressed either 
ing them, cannot command, their use in character or feeling with his times, 
or organise them for efficiency, its Now, those who know him best, 
might for war would be a nullity, know that the seaman of to-day is 
Fleets without navies, armies with- do more like the tar of old tradition*, 
out soldiers, are the illusions which than our present English gentleman 
have again and again, throughout the ib like the squire of the last oentuiy, 
history of the world, brought over- No vocation has perhaps changed bo 
throw and destruction on powers, much. He is no longer now thrift- 
dynasties, and nations. This may lees and reckless. He has begun to 
seem a truism, but it is one which be calculating, almost provident, and 
is forcing itsolf on England and her ever in thou^it and project seek* to 

O le as a very unpleasant and dif- get some hold on the future. We 
; problem. believe that his rejection of the lure* 

Roused to a trial of Btrength and held out, proceeds not from his under- 
comparison, we find that we could valuation of them, but from his want 
outbuild the world, could produce of faith in those who proffer them, 
material and find engines of war He suspects that the things promised 
faster and better than any or all of to-day will be withdrawn to-morrow 
the great maritime powers ; we find keepe aloof and refuses to be tempted 
that our resources are greater and by such fleeting good. Make him a 
more elastic ; we find also that we permanency — let him feel himself a 
have men, a body of citizens the fixture, not removable by a freak of 
most numerous and best seamen in politic*, a change of Ministry, or a 
the world ; yet we cannot apply or scratch of the pen— let him be as- 
utilise them for war service. We sured that for bo many years he will 
decline to oompel them ; we fail to have bread and service — that in 
lure them ; they are like the Btream his old age he will have provision 
of Tsn talus, ever before us, ever be- against starvation or the union, and 
yond us. The wisdom of the past we believe that he will come will- 
and the experience of the present ingly to the lure, and that it will be 
have brought forward their augges- easy then to bind him fast bv his 
tions, have proffered the lures of own interest# and his own heart- 
bounties, increased pay, increased Btringa Man can onlybe fixed by 
comfort, pensions, and promotions ; giving him a home. The nomades 

See art. u Fleet* and Naviea — England,” in our September Number. 
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of dd, when they built or found 
them*elve*hou*e* and dtiea. became 
settled people* ; so with thee© no- 
made* of the tea* theee men who 
•mW themselves tmder any flag for 
wag* — give them homae — let them 
take root — give hoetage* to fortune 
—let them aee an assured present for 
themselve* and a fa tore for their 
children in a standing nary and we 
believe that we should thereby eatab- 
liah a permanency of man -power 
sufficient for defence, equal to any 
possible need, and which should, be- 
sides, oontain the elements of self- 
eipansion. The study of this ques- 
tion forcea on us another instance of 
the great fact, that the crime* and 
shortcomings of nations ever come 
back on them, like stone* thrown up 
to heaven. In our last great war, 
for purpose* of expediency we made 
the sailor reckless and vicious ; to 
make him more our own, we strove 
to keep him poor ■ to keep him poor, 
to drive him back to his flag, we en- 
couraged him in a recklessness and 
rapidity of vioe which should eoonest 
plaoe him at the mercy of the crimp • 
we kept the thought or feeling of 
home dark within him. And now 
the greatest difficulties we meet with 
in managing or retaining him are his 
vioe and unsettiednesa 

It is to be hoped that when we 
try to remove the one, we shall also 
strive to oorrect the other. The one 
is a national duty, the other a na- 
tional neoessity, and there is betwixt 
them the link which ever binds the 
dutie* of a people with their inte- 
rests. 

This man-difficulty ha* more than 
once in this present century brought 
England to a crisis. More than 
once from this difficulty her destiny 
as a nation, her naval supremacy, 
have hung by a thread. Sir 0. Na- 
pier, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission for Manning the Navy, gives 
one instance. He states — and every 
one who remembers that crisis must 
feel how true the statement is — 
“that in 1841, when France and 
England were on bad terms in con- 
sequence of the Syrian affair, the 
French withdrew their fleet from 
ours, and collected at Toulon about 
80 sail of the line. We had in the 
Mediterranean 13 or 14 sail of the 


liwe, and by great exertions we in- 
creased our fleet to 10 sail of the 
line. The French ships were fail of 
man. Ship* of the same rise as our 
own had about 700 and 800 men ; 
we had about 600. I looked upon 
that,” he says, “ as a very dangerous 
position in which we were. Exer- 
tions were made in England to man 
two or three line-oi- battle ship* 
which were lying at Spitbead, and 
they remained mom five to seven 
months before they were manned ; 
“so that we were, with a large French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, on bad 
terms with France, with a large 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet of about 
25 sail of the line, and a great poli- 
tical question going on. Now, il tho 
French had safled from Toulon with 
their 20 Bail of the line while we 
were scattered over the Mediter- 
ranean, and had made a junction 
with the Egyptian fleet of about 25 
sail more, it is quite evident that we 
could not have maintained our post 
We must have collected our ships and 
withdrawn from the coast of Syria," 

“ Or hod thoy sailed from Toulon 
with evil intentions, they would have 
arrived in this country five or six 
weeks before we could nave collected 
our fleet I think the country was 
never in greater danger than it was 
then. Wehodnojiowerofgettingmen. 
The ships lay at Spithead for four or 
five months ; and had tho enemy ap- 
peared off there, or in the Channel, or 
had corno to Cherbourg; they would 
have commanded tho Channel, and 
done what they thought proper." 

Here waa a real crisis — it was no 
panic, no exaggeration of alarm, but 
areal poaitiveaanger threatening the 
might of England; and the man-diffi- 
culty had caused it. 

The revelations of bureaux have 
since disclosed that the question of 
peace or war was poised in the balan- 
ce*. The caprice of a minister or the 
will of a monarch might have turned 
the scale, and England have been 
put on a trial of life or death. 

Our old naval prestige and the 
peace-policy of a sovereign saved u* 
then. It was not the interest of the 
existing dynasty to institute wax as a 
policy m irance; and even then cabi- 
nets hesitated to challenge a naval 
power which had proved so terrible. 
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Aliaon in Mb Hutory qf Europe 
(voL viii. p. 621) has chronicled an- 
other instance when the peril was just 
u imminent^ and oar impotency to 
meet it equally patent In the jear 
I860, in consequence of drfferenoe* on 
the Greek question, the nation wsfl 
brought to the verge of a war with 
Franee and Road* united, and at 
that time M by no effort* oould five 
tail of the line, adequately manned, 
have been collected m the Channel 
to protect the British thorea from 
invaaion. On the other hand, the 
Russians had 25 Bail of the line, 
constantly manned and equipped, in 
the Baltic, and 15 in the Etrnne, and 
France had 53.000 men ready to 
man 20 sail of tne line, and as man y 
frigates and war-steamera, to join in 
the crusade. And the danger was 
averted by no other means but aban- 
donment by Great Britain of the 
pretensions she had in so heedless a 
manner advanced." 

There were other occasions when 
the dignity and safety of the country 
were imperilled by this same man- 
difficulty; but surely these should bo 
enough for warning- — enough to give 
the past a meaning to the present 
Is this man-difficulty less now than 
it was then i or is it possible to sup- 
pose, that were the like danger to 
arise now, it would be averted by any 
hesitation in the policy of our enemy ; 
or that if a design were once formed 
against our supremacy, any submis- 
sion oould save us from the fate of 
weakness and nnpreparedness 1 
It is not leas, perhaps, in the fact 
of getting men, but it is less in the 
fact that we are addressing ourselves 
earnestly to solve it It still re- 
mains, however, the great problem 
of our time — the great moot-point of 
our naval destiny. Every man has 
some pet theory for its solution. 
Professional chiefs, mercantile men, 
eta team en ; demagogues, the great 
Church hierarchs even, are all per- 
fectly oonvinoed that they are able to 
devise a plan for manning the navy. 
And yet, strange to say, spite of the 
multitude of ooundL the question is 
still an open one. The designs and 
plan* are probably all olever and in- 
genious — many seemingly feasible ; 
out there is one objection to all : the 
seamen will not assent to them. 


Thar© are, unfortunately, two parties 
to the question— the State and the 
mariner. The State may pass its de- 
crees and issue its plans, yet the knot 
will remain as great a tangle as ever, 
unlese the seaman sees with the eyes, 
and reasons with the reasons, of the 
State. Until he adopts and recog- 
nises them, the decrees will remain 
a dead letter, the plans be never 
more than abortions. The offer of 
the State may be supposed to be best 
embodied in the ‘ Report of the 
Commissioner* appointed to inquire 
into the best means of Manning the 
Navy,” as all the suggestions therein 
advanced have been either directly 
or indirectly adopted. These Com- 
missioners were chosen from differ- 
ent classes, all supposed, from cir- 
cumstances or experience to be in- 
terested in and well acquainted with 
the subject ; and their recommenda- 
tion* were based on the evidence* of 
the first men both in the naval and 
merchant service. Their recom- 
mendations, therefore, as they have 
been ratified by the State, may be 
considered as representing the news 
and ideas of the country in respect to 
the solving of the great questions — 
How can we get men for our fleets ? 
How can we retain them 1 How can 
we provide reserves for emergen- 
cies f How can we make the supply 
oertain and permanent T By discuss- 
ing the principles and detail* of the 
system proposed by the State to 
overcome the man - difficulty, we 
shall see wherein it meets and where- 
in it fails to meet the great national 
need, and thereby judge whether it 
is sufficient as a muu measure, or 
what yet remains to attain the great 
end — manning the navy. 

The Commissioners divide their 
inquiry, and their report of sugges- 
tions, into two parts. The first in- 
cludes “ the mode in which her Ma- 
jesty’s ships are manned in time of 
peace ; the condition of the seamen • 
and whether any alterations coula 
be introduced by which the service 
might be rendered more popular. 
The second, the mode in which the 
fleet haa heretofore been manned in 
time of wax ; the means which exist 
for that purpose ; the character and 
extent of the reserves on which re- 
lianoe can be plaoed ; what measures 
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It U now deniable to adopt ; and the 
meant by which the services of the 
merchant seamen and the seafaring 
population of the United Kingdom 
ooold be rendered more readily avail- 
able." , 

Their deliberationa were baaed 
on the report of a former Commis- 
sion, which had sat in 1852, and 
bad already treated moat of these 
subjects in extauo. Previous to 
that period, u the practice was 
to enter volunteers for particular 
ships, nominally for five year*, but 
practically for the period during 
which the ship remained in commis- 
sion.” In fact, the seaman waa a 
perfectly free agent in the engage- 
ment ; he entered on board any ship 
he chose, waa bound to remain under 
her pendant until she was paid off, 
and then again became free. The 
service had no farther hold upon 
him ; he went whither he would ; re- 
entered in our own ships, tried a 
cruise in the merchant service ; or, if 
unable to w obtain readmiasion to the 
service, sought employment under a 
foreign flag ; " and thus, “ men who 
had been trained at great trouble and 
expense, and had been brought to a 
state of the highest efficiency, were 
suddenly dismissed : and when sought 
for her Majesty’s snips, were not to 
be procured.'’ To meet this stand- 
ing evil and difficulty the 1852 Com- 
mission proposed “ a continuous-ser- 
vice syBtem, by which seamen were 
induced for certain advantages to 
engage themselves to serve continu- 
ously for a period of ten years.” 
This was adopted, and, after a trial of 
five or six years’ operation, was found 
to produce “ the beneficial results of 
securing to the country a body of 
well-trained and efficient seamen, 
whose attachment to the service is 
the best security for the performance 
of their duty.” 

The Commission of 1850, after 
examining the results and working 
of this system, arrived at the con- 
clusion, “that it was sufficient to 
maintain the ordinary peaoe estab- 
lishment of the navy at whatever 
constant force her Majesty and the 
Parliament might determine,” and 
recommended its extension. This 
was a first recognition of the organi- 
sation of a permanent navy. As a 


sooond step, it was proposed that this 
force of continuous service would be 
beat and moat surely fed by the in- 
troduction of boys ■ and that, there- 
fore, the 2000 boys who now entered 
the service annually should all pass 
through the Government training- 
dupe, instead of the 500 who now 
have that advantage. 

To facilitate the manning of ships 
for the relief of foreign stations, and 
avoid the expense and trouble in- 
volved in the delay in completing the 
crews of such ships, and to provide 
for the oxigenqy of a sudden arma- 
ment, it was farther proposed by the 
Commi anion that a reserve of 4000 
seamen should be retained in the 
home porta They also advised that 
the pay of scamen-gunners should be 
increased by Id. per day ; that five 
years’ serv ice with them should count 
as six towards a pension ; that the 
pension should only be payable to 
them in the United Kingdom or 
Channel Islands ; aud that “ of the 
4000 men retained in the home porta, 
1000 should always be seamen-gun- 
ners.” 

These formed the sum total of the 
measures which, in the opinion of 
the Commission, “were needed to 
place the peace establishment of the 
navy on a firm and satisfactory 
basis.” The bo expedients were 
deemed sufficient to place tho man- 
power on a proper footing in point 
of numbera during a peace. It re- 
mained to consider tho best means 
by which it could bo duly and regu- 
larly fed and kept at the required 
strength. Though the Commission 
assert that there is no difficulty in 
doing this, yet there is also a Con- 
fession that “her M<\jesty'B service is 
not so popular as it should he with 
the* great body of the mercantile 
marine, and that there is a disin- 
clination in the minds of a large por- 
tion of the merchant seamen to enter 
the navy, which is chiefly to be traced 
to an ignoranco of the usages of the 
service, and of the advantages which 
it offers to the seamen.” 

To remove these objections — to 
mfttrn the service more popular— to 
open the stream of the man-supply 
into the Royal Navy, it was recom- 
mended that certain arrangements 
should be introduced in regard to 
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improving the oondition, snd raising 
the standing and character of the 
■eainem. 

These arrangement* eompriae an 
alteration “in the condition of the 
hoik* in which the men are lodged 
whilst their ship* are fitting out, and 
Improvement* m their lighting, ven- 
tilation, warming, and other arrange- 
ment*, upon which the health and 
comfort of the men ao much depend” 
— an increase in the allowance of 
provision* — the issue of bedding and 
meM utensils to the men on entering, 
by the Government, to enable thorn 
to commence their service free from 
debt — a gratuitous supply of a suit 
of olothee to every man on his first 
entering for ten years’ continuous 
service — the payment of wages whilst 
the ahip was fitting out — an altera- 
tion in the system of allotments— 
the extension of the privilege of 
badge-money, for good conduct, to 
petty officers — the grant of a higher 


The plan of continuous service, of 
increased advantage* in personal pay, 
comfort uid promotion, has already 
been offered on a smaller scale to the 
seaman, without making the service 
much more popular in his eyes ; and 
it can scarcely De hoped that its en- 
largement alone will at once overcome 
bis disinclination, and give the State 
the preferen ce in the man-market 
The continuous service was the 
germ of a permanent organisation— 
was beginning to expand— was be- 
ginning to be understood, and to have 
a popular action. In the Russian 
war there were 24,000 serving under 
its conditions ; and there can be 
little doubt that an experience of 
its advantages, present and prospec- 
tive, would nave given it a wider and 
more extended operation, until its 
effect would have been almost that 
of a standing navy, and the State 
would have found itself possessed 
not only of a control over its sea- 


grade of rank to warrant-officers, and 
of a pension to their widows— the 
promotion of warrant-officers, or any 
seaman in her Majesty’s navy, to the 
quarter-deck, in the case of very 
signal and extraordinary services. 

Having framed these suggestions, 
the Commission closes this part of 
the subject 1 with the conclusion, that 
their adoption u will render the ser- 
vice more popular, and tend to effect 
the object in view, namely, the 
speedy and efficient maiming of her 
Majesty’s ships.” 

A good and sufficient conclusion, 
truly, if it be proven by results. 

Thus we have before us the whole 
plan of the State for manning the 
navy, and keeping it manned, in time 
of peace. There can be no objection 
to any of the propositions ; they are 
all good, all oommendable, all preg- 
nant with benefit to the seaman and 
efficiency to the navy ; but the doubt 
is, whether they are sufficient in 
themselves, without the operation of 
some other principle which should 
give them due action, to fulfil the re- 
quired purpose. The principles on 
which tney are based nave all been 
partially tried already, and though 
productive of certain good results, 
have never justified the conclusion, 
that their expansion and extension 
alone would insure the one great end. 


men, but of a power of complet- 
ing and even extending their num- 
ber. The non -continuous -service 
men would have seen it* working, 
have witnessed the privileges enjoyed 
by their comrades, and have gradually 
comprehended that these more than 
counterbalanced their own liberty of 
choice and action on leaving their 
ships. The most popular condition 
of the system was It* permanency, 
or, at any rate, the fact of its becom- 
ing so was the only one which oould 
have much benefited the State. It 
was the interest of the State that the 
seaman should see in it a certainty 
not only of present benefit, but of 
future and prospective good — that he 
might feel r vested ri^it in the ser- 
vice— that he had a property in it 
If he had no security in its perma- 
nency, it was nothing to him ; the 
present advantages were not sufficient 
to tempt or allure ; it was the assur- 
ance tnat the engagement betwixt 
him and the State was binding— that 
his yean of service were an invest- 
ment for after-life, which could alone 
induoe him to prefer it to his old 
off-ftnd<m custom of entering for a 
commission only. Unfortunately, 
his confidence in this permanency 
was broken by one of those acts 
which have tended ever to place 
mistrust betwixt the seaman ana the 
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State, and which have mainly created 
and aggravated the man-difficulty. 
After the war there waa a reduction, 
and oontinuouj-aervice seamen were 
offered a free discharge ; 2300 were 
paid off, with the understanding that, 
on re-entry, their previous service 
would not oount towards pension, 
and that they must begin de novo. 
This was denied by officials to be a 
breach of faith ; but it had, at any 
rate, all the appearanoe and effects of 
suoh, and most, and did, shake the 
trust of the seaman in the perma- 
nency of the benefits to himself which 
the system offered. These reductions 
have been ever the curse of the navy ; 
they have ever deteriorated its effi- 
ciency, demoralised its character, 
broken its organisation, and, worst 
of all, have inspired the seaman with 
a distrust of the faith of his rulers. 
Neither have they been successful as 
economical schemes. They are ever 
the most costly of political projects. 
Undertaken under some pressure of 
opinion, of financial urgency, of de- 
ference to demagogical cnee, they are 
necessarily earned out hastily, and in 
the manner which will tell most im- 
mediately on the balance-sheets of 
estimates. There ib no time for sav- 
ing by a judicious curtailment of ex- 
penses, by an investigation of extra- 
vagant expenditure in departments : 
the eum most be struck off at once ; 
therefore bo many ships must be 
paid off, so many seamen discharged, 
that the expenses of their main- 
tenance may not appear in the com- 
ing budget. Unfortunately for the 
projectors, fortunately for the nation, 
theae reductions have ever been fol- 
lowed by emergencies : men have 
been no sooner dispersed than they 
have been required again ; but the 
same men were not to be found — the 
trained, disciplined men who had 
been so summarily dismissed, had 
carried their skill and their experi- 
ence to other markets, and their 
places were to be filled by sweep- 
ings from the highways and byways, 
by graas-combera, along-shore men, 
coasters, raw material, who were to 
be manufactured into seamen at the 
expense of the State, and perhaps 
even enticed by high bounty. ' A due 
inquiry into these reductions would 
•how, wo believe, that it would have 


been cheaper to have retained each 
of these men at the coat of his weight 
in gold, rather than have dismissed 
him. Nor did the evil end with 
losing the man ; with him went ever 
somewhat of the old spirit and the 
old character he had inherited, of 
the old traditions be had received. 
After the peace-policy panic, whioh 
sent 2000 or 3000 men recklessly adrift 
on their own resources in the years 
1844-4.'*, it was found, when the crews 
were again embodied, that their gen- 
eral character and tone had very 
much changed ■ that the old man-of- 
war’s man had disappeared, or re- 
mained only like area Indian among 
the clearings ; that the old habits 
were becoming obsolete ; that the 
daro-devilftm, the reckless smartness 
of thepast, was yielding to a cautious, 
calculating consideration of how much 
work Bhoald be done for so much pay ; 
that the old yarns and the old fore- 
bittere, the old sea-ditties, had been 
superseded by the slang of the cad- 
ger’s haunt and the songs of the cage 
and the prison ; and that even crime 
had loet its daring character, and de- 
scended to the petty-laroeny-speak- 
ing- style of the tramp and vaga- 
bond. Had this lasted long, the old 
naval character of England might 
have been infected with a degeneracy 
which would Lave ended in death. 
Luckily there was leaven enough 
left, lift enough left in the system, to 
modify the evil, though it will be 
long ere the service entirely recover 
from the effects of tins demoralisa- 
tion. “ The evil that men do lives 
after them and tbe evil which 
theae statesmen did. who counselled 
such reductions, will live after their 
names and memories are extinct, to 
trouble and perplex their nation. 

These reductions were like the old 
medical operation of letting out so 
many ounces of blood, instead of cor- 
recting by gentler remedies the disease 
of the constitution. 

The act of 1857 doubtless gave a 
shock to the oontinuous-servioe sys- 
tem, and will retard its extension 
and diminish its influence in popular- 
ising the service, unless there be 
given to it such a law of permanency 
aa shall restore confidence in its 
operations, and give aoaoranoe to 
those who accept It that the benefits 
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derivable from It shall be in*I ten- 
able. 

The Oommiudonen expren their 
faith in it* otpamty to maintain, on 
a proper footing, the peace estab- 
lishment of the nary ; yet it would 
appear by the evidence of competent 
witnwaea, that it doea not possess 
the power of expanding the peace 
eet&bliihment to a war one. Admi- 
ral Milne state* in hia evidence, that 
at that time, out of 32^600 seamen, 
about 21.392 were continuous-service 
men, ana boye who were, we suppose, 
to become such, and that he does 
not consider the number, with a 
parliamentary vote of 52,000 men, 
should ever be allowed to exceed 
from 27,000 to 28,000, in order to 
allow for bandsmen, stewards, ire., 
and to {five ehipe abroad the power 
of entering men to fill up the vacan- 
cies made by invalids, ®c. And ho 
adds further, in answer to an inquiry 
whether, if 5000 continuous-service 
men were wanted to-morrow, it would 
bo possible to raise them f u that if 
the vote were increased even by 2000 
men, a difficulty arises, ss there are 
never 2000 men idle and doing no- 
thing, waiting to oome into the navy.” 
It would therefore seem that it is not 
considered fit to be the sole system 
of the navy, and must be mixed up 
with that of voluntary recruitment 
and others ; that it does not furnish 
more than two-thirds of the adults 
required to complete the comple- 
ments of our ships at the home 
ports and on foreign stations in 
time of peaoe ; and that it could not 
be xeliea on as a source of supply in 
case of emergency. One end, how- 
ever, it answers most fully — that of 
retaining in and linking to the ser- 
vice the best and most worthy men 
— a great end indeed, and one 
which proves that the principle is 
good, and requires only expansion 
and adaptation to give it an organ- 
isation and development which snail 
secure numbers as well as merit 
Its suooesa in this particular deter- 
mine* that it oontams the elements 
of that popularity so essential to the 
mann ing of the navy, and that it 
must be the basis of any fixture 
scheme for that purpose. Bach a 
system, however, to be adequate, 
must either have within itself the 


er erf self-support, or have oer- 
channels of reinforcement by 
which it can be fed and maintained 
It cannot be left dependent on 
voluntary recruitment, which may 
often be diverted by circumstances, 
emergencies, or better offers in other 
quarters. The Commission thinks 
that one such channel exists in the 
entry of boys. For the last twelve 
years, upwards of 2000 boys have 
been annually entered, “ a number 
which would go far, on the usual 
peace establishment of the navy for 
that period, to replace the vacancies 
caused by deaths, invaliding*. pen- 
sions, casual dischargee, <tc.* It ap- 
pears, however, on evidence, that 
the casualties among 33,000 men 
(deducting boys) amount to 2710 
yearly ; whilst the advance of boys 
to men’s ratingB does not give a 
supply of more than 1400 or 1500. 
Ana as the 2000 boys wonld be 
required to fill up the gaps in the 
existing number of that class afloat 
(5895), as well as feed the drain on 
the main body, it could not be cal- 
culated on as a sufficient source of 
supply. The suggestion, that the 
whole of this number, instead of the 
moiety of 600, should pass through 
the (Government training - ships for 
instruction, ia another good and ad- 
vancing step towards the attach- 
ment of the seamen to the State. 
The Committee of 1852 reported that 
experience had taught theuq “ that 
men who hud been received into the 
service aa boys, become, from early 
habits and associations, more at- 
tached, and adhere more closely to 
the service than those entered at a 
more advanced age, and that they 
eventually constitute, from their su- 
perior education and training, the 
moat valuable part of the crews of 
her Majesty's ships.” In this respect 
the experience of the French agrees 
with our own; they echo our con- 
clusions, and achieve similar results. 
It seems, therefore, strange that we 
do not strive to enlarge such a feed- 
ing source. Why not quadruple the 
number t — instead of 2000, why not 
have 8000 ? The great difficulty of 
non-popularity would not meet us 
here. • Parents wonld be glad to 
send forth their children on such 
advantageous terms ; there would be 
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no 1 aok at eaadhdatea. It is the 
mad* seaman, the manufactured ar- 
ticle, who will seek and find his 
own market, that It is so difficult to 
obtain. An early and certain provi- 
sion, an education and a calling 
without anj demand on their re- 
source* or reaponsibilitj, would be a 
great temptation to parent*. The 
■ervioe would be always popular to 
boy* Here the State might pick 
and ohoose. It might not only get 
aj many u it required, hut get the 
best. It might nurture them after 
ita own model. Six, eight, ten thou- 
sand boys thus entered, trained, and 
fed. cultured morally and physically 
under Government superintendence, 
would suffice at least to keep up the 
continuous-service men to the number 
of 27,000, if each boy, in return for 
the benefit he had received from the 
State, were required to insure his 
services for a certain number of years 
—nor would it be too much to ask in 
return for education and training. 
Thus would be secured the elements 
of a healthy, taught body, self-sup- 
porting and superior to any other m 
efficiency. There would be expense 
in this, doubtless ; but the expense 
would be repaid by oertainty and 
efficiency : in the £ a. d. point of view 
oven would be compensated by there 
being no need for Dountie# ; "by the 
decrease in crime— a costly item in 
military expenditure is crime, though 
economists seldom regard or calcu- 
late on it ; by the decrease in deser- 
tions, in sickness, and invalidings ; by 
having better men, healthier men, 
more valuable men. These are con- 
siderations which seldom enter into 
the calculations of financiers : that a 
rogue or scamp ooats thrice as much 
as a good man— a weakly, sickly one 
twioe as much as a healthy one. A. 
man is to them a man— an item — 
representing so much expenditure: 
so that he stand* in due order and 
makes up the figure, it matter* little 
what class he comes from ; vet 
it would show a difference which 
would astonish their statistic* were 
they to compare the results, the 
balances, of the career and service of 
a man thus early taken by the State, 
and one entered by haphniard, with- 
out knowledge of his antecedents, hi* 
abuses, or capacity. It would ap- 
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we believe, that two good 
healthy men could be kept and main* 
toined at the cost of one broken- 
dorwn, debauched, or irregular one : 
so that this increase in the boy* 
system would be not only the surest 
source, but the cheapest in facts, if not 
m figure*, for manning the navy. 
Hie next recommendation was the 
reserve of 4000 seamen. This was 
Rood, too, very good ; yet why so 
limited 1 Why depart from the ori- 
ginal suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee of 1852, “ that her Majesty's 
navy should be maintained at such * 
numerical foroe in commission, as, 
independently of ths Channel squad- 
ron, will admit of 10,000 seamen and 
boys being retained In Eng land f or 
the protection of the ports and coasts 
of the United Kingdom”! SuTely 
this was not more than enough for 
the conservation of our supremacy, 
not more than the country would 
have willingly maintained ; yet the 
Commissioners curtailed this to 4000, 
and substituted for a defensive reserve 
one which was merely an expedient 
for the speedy and economical relief 
of ahipe on stations. 

Ten thousand seamen at home — ten 
thousand continuous -servioe men, 
able-bodied, skilled gunner*, or- 
ganised, ready 1 What a vision of 
defence does this conjure up ! How 
calmly might wo contemplate the 
naval prei»arat ions of other countries, 
had we at oommand such a force, 
with which, in the moment of danger, 
we might at once man a fleet suffi- 
cient, m conjunction with the Chan- 
nel squadron, to meet the first blow 
of a war, the first onset of a dsDger, 
and yet leave a nucleus on which our 
reserves might form to man a se- 
cond or a third which would issue 
forth from our harbours in reinforce- 
ment to assert the might, the inex- 
haustible might, of England ! And 
why not ? Is not England entitled 
to such assurance of defenoe ? Is 
she not capable of affording and 
maintaining it? 

Such an assurance she must have, 
and will have, perhaps in a more 
permanent and enlarged form ; but 
defence has become a national will, 
and must be accomplished. Accom- 
plished thus in a permanently organ- 
ised body, or a standing navy, we 
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believe that it would cost km, in- 
finitely lea«, with infinitely larger 
return than the present system, shift- 
ing ud thriftless, with its changes 
and vicissitudes, it* reductions and 
augmentations, iti costly experiments 
aim unsatisfactory res alts. 

The inducements which are to po- 
pularise this plan have been enumer- 
ated, and they are all improvements 
in the teaman’s wellbeing, jto which 
he is fairly entitled. And there are 
still others, alterations and amend- 



min d of the seaman — have not acted 
as such things usually do betwixt 
employers and employed, in giving 
the masters the selection of their 
men, instead of leaving to the men 
the selection of their masters. Those 
who remember the old system, and 
what the sailor’s life was under it — 
those who saw the remnant, even 
the retreating shadow, of the brutal- 
ity and ruffianism to which he had 
been subjected — whoever tenanted 
the ships in which he lived, amid 
damp, foul air, closeness, darkness— 
who saw him eating weevilled bis- 
cuit, salt-horse, as he called the junk, 
and measly pork, with the sole con- 
solation of good rum, and plentv of 
it. and wearing bad clothes, purchas- 
ed at a high priee, and who knew 
how, when, with rheumatism in his 
bones and scurvy in his blood, or 
fever in his veins, sickness fell upon 
him, he was treated, purged like a 
horse, or bled like an ox, by the ooarse, 
ignorant men who represented the 
medical profession in those day*, 
whose ignorance cloaked itself under 
brutality, who had one treatment for 
all diseases, and prescribed for each 
man, as he passed out from inspec- 
tion, according to the old tradition, 
two pills and a dose of salts— how, 
when exhausted by violent remedies, 
he was sent forth again to bis work. 


without rest, without restoratives — 
will wonder that the great change 
which has taken place in his condi- 
tion, and which has been gradually 
and continually t»Vrng place for 
years, has not given popularity to a 
service which offers such advantages. 
In respect of personal comfort, the 
position of the seaman is now supe- 
rior to that of his class generally. 
Ships well ventilated — ao well venti- 
lated that all foulness is driven out 
—large and roomy, cleansed to a 
faulty well lit bv day by the free ad- 
mission of Goa’s light, well lit by 
night for the prevention of crime 
and the general convenience, afford a 
home such as those who go down to 
the sea in ships never epjoyed before ; 
provisions of the best kind, and of a 
more varied character, corrective* to 
meet the effects of climate, supply a 
most sufficient and healthy aliment ; 
a discipline just and clement in its 
general operations effuses order to 
the community; a judicious consider- 
ation, as a rule (and the hardship is 
that there should be an exception), 
regulates the work, and the rest, and 
the recreation : last of all, if the 
seaman be sick, or weakly, or hurt, 
he comes under the care and control 
at once of medical officers of a new 
school, intelligent and considerate, 
who are furnished with all the medi- 
cines necessary for his cure, and who 
are able to determine the time and 
the means required for the reatitu- 
tion of heilth ; and he comes under 
the operation of a system which al- 
lows and furnishes every nourish- 
ment and comfort for the reiteration 
of his health. 

In all respects, the condition of 
the man-of-war’s man is inperior to 
that of the generality of merchant 
seamen. In pay, the mercantile service 
must ever be the highest bidder, but 
the advantage in this respect is more 
than counterbalanced by frequent 
loss of time betwixt the voyages, 
and by the absence of the great 
contingent and prospective benefits 
enjoyed by the Queen’s man, of 
furlough with continued pay, of 
hospitals, pensions, and for 

his children. Of all homes afloat, 
the man-of-war presents the greatest 
union of physical and moral well- 
being. The order, regularity, clean- 
liness, all conduce to the comfort, are 
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all recognised by tbs ram in u ele- 
ment* of wellbeing to a community ; 
nor do we think that the drill*, or 
routine, or the punishment* are ob- 
jection* which would outweigh them. 
Yet, strange to say, the naval *ervioe 
i* not the popular one with the 
seafaring class ; and it ia doubtful 
whether the improvement proposed 
in the seaman's condition, great a* it 
is, will mAke it so ; at any rate, the 
improvement waa one due to kirn, 
and should have been granted rather 
to juatioe than expediency. It i* the 
knowledge that ail such conoearions 
are yielded at time* and emergencies 
when he is in especial demand, and 
not as a recognition of hia claims on 
the care and provision of the State, 
which nullifies their effect on the 
seaman, and implants in his mind a 
suspicion of their reality and con- 
tinuance. We have made distrust a 
principle with him in his dealingi 
with the State, and must reap the 
fruits thereof. It is evident that, 
until we confirm his confidence in 
the offers made to him, by some act 
which shall bear the stamp of sin- 
cerity and earnestness, those offers can 


Majesty’s service ; a proclamation, 
compulsorily requiring the service of 
raf axing mem i a classes, aooording 
to age, or generally. Impreacnent, 
however, jn any shape, compulsory 
service under any condition, has been 
abandoned as not only impracticable 
but inexpedient under tne altered 
dremufitanoea of the time*. It would 
alao be ineffective to the great end, as 
** the improvements in gunnery have 1 
effected a complete revolution in 
naval warfare, and have rendered it 
absolutely necessary that our vessels 
should, in any future war, be man- 
ned not by a promiscuous collection 
of untrained men, such as impress- 
ment formerly provided, bat by sea- 
men who are practised gunners 
ThiB objection would apply equally 
against any except standing reserves. 
“The French system, too, oy which 
every seafaring man is liable to serve 
on board a ship of war daring a term 
of years, and is bound to come for- 
ward when required, could not be 
successfully applied to this country, 
where the relative proportion be- 
tween the merchant seamen and the 
navy is so different.” The plan of 


have only the consequences of half 
measures, or, worse than that, of 
measures intended as lures and 
traps. 

We believe, therefore, that this 
scheme for manning the navy in 
peace, good as it is in theory, perfect 
as it may seem on paper, cannot be 
accepted as final or sufficient, unless 
it be based on some ulterior measure, 
which shall give it permanence of 
operation, and impress its due valne 
on the mind of tne seaman. Even 
were it perfect, it is only a peace 
measure ; provides only for the needs 
of a peace establishment, possesses 
no one element of expansion, and 
oould not answer the demand of the 
country for the power of defence — 
the power of maintaining its naval 
supremacy. 

The Commissioners then proceed 
to determine the second part of their 
inquiry, and enter on the great and 
important question — “the mode of 
manning the fleet on an emergency," 
The power now possessed by the 
State for this purpose oonsist* in an 
embargo, prohibiting merchant-ship# 
from going to sea; the grant of a 
bounty inviting seamen to enter her 


resorting to a ballot was also justly 
rejected as one which would bo both 
unfair and inefficient in ita working, 
and the Oommiesi oners arrived at 
the conclusion that force, directly or 
indirectly applied — compulsion under 
any phase of netior —would be a false 
principle, and inimical to the end in 
view ; and that the country must dc- 

K nd on the reserves over which it 
s a legal control, and tboae which 
it can obtain on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 

The standing reserves, thoee which 
are immediately available, are the 
marines on shore, the Coastguard, 
the Naval Coast Volunteers, and a 
small body of ahort-servioe pension- 
ers. “ The marines (says the Com- 
mission) arc a useful and efficient 
body of men, second to none in the 
service of the Stato ; they are excel- 
lent troops, both as artillerymen and 
infantry, anil are at the same time 
capablo of performing many of the 
deck duties of a ship of war, There 
is ordinarily a reserve of 6000 ma- 
rine* in the home ports, and we 
think that this force might, with 
great advantage to the r SUt«, and 
without impairing it* efficiency, be 
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increased by 0000 man. There is, 
however, a limit beyond which they 
cannot be conveniently increased, for 
it ii necessary to their efficiency that 
they should spend a Urge portion of 
their time afloat” Here we have 
the first oomponent of our reserve — 
a body of soldiers well trained and 
able, many of them experienced in 
the usages, duties, and discipline of a 
man-of-war, all ready at a few hour*" 
notice to be tram ported on board 
ship*, and at once to enter on their 
part in the organisation ; for the de- 
tachments always contain a great 
proport ion of old soldi an, whs of 
themielvea shape and order the re- 
cruit element This is, of course, a 
certain resource. It was thought ex- 
pedient that thia body should be in- 
creased by 0000, so that thia portion 
of the reserve should furnish 11,000. 
This recommendation was partiaHy 
carried out ; an addition of 2000 was 
voted, was raised in two or three 
months, and many of the number have 
boon already thoroughly trained, And 
are serving afloat Thus, then, wehiwe 
a corps always at hand, thoroughly 
serviceable, readily trained, and easily 
raised. The man-difficulty meets us 
not here. It would seem, therefore, 
reasonable, if we cannot get seamen 
and can get marina*, that wo ought 
to seize on the material which we 
can command, and increase the pro- 
portions of the latter force in the 
naval system. There are two objec- 
tions offered to thia — that if the 
strength of thia body were raised be- 
yond a certain limit, the intervals 
oetwiit the terms of service afloat 
would be so long that the men would 
lose much of the efficiency which they 
had attained through use and expe- 
rience of ship life and duties,— and 
that in increase of this boc\y would 
tend to a decrease of aeameiL 
The first objection might readily be 
overcome by increasing the strength 
of detachments afloat ; or by attach- 
ing a certain number to the gun- 
boats at the different ports in which 
they might be exercised during cer- 
tain months, and the young lands 
thus learn to get their sea legs, and 
the old one* to keep theirs. How- 
ever, usually, a man is seldom more 
than a year or at most two yean on 
shore. and it is not likely that, dur- 
ing that time, or even the longer 


period which the proposed increase 
would entail, a marine who had been 
some yean afloat would lose the ha- 
bitude of sea life. Of Lstej men who 
had not been more than four or five 
months on shore after service in the 
Crimea and in China, were again em- 
barked ; and it has happened, and it 
is to be supposed that n will always 
happen, that the various calls of the 
service, and the national exigenoy, 
wiH curtail so much the shore por- 
tion of his career, that there will be 
no danger of the sea experiences 
being forgotten or obliterated. 

The seoond -objection Is one in- 
spired in naval chiefs by a jealous 
fear for the interests of tbeir class. 
All men naturally cling to their own 
class, and believe it to be the fore- 
most and moot fitting for all pur- 
poses. Naval chiefs love their blue- 
jackets naturally, lean to them, trust 
m them ; they know them to be pre- 
cious and oostly material, and look 
suspiciously on any measure which 
may raduoe their sale. ’They grudge 
a angle blue-jacket, erven though that 
blue-jacket should represent a poor 
wretch who is not worth hisaalt. They 
would be right, undoubtedly right, 
if seamen- numbers meant seamen- 
strength ; but it is well known to all 
who nave had experiences of a man- 
of-war, that there are always many 
men on the ship’s books, classed for- 
merly as landsmen, now perhaps ss 
second-class ordinary, who are not 
and never can be made seamen; who 
merely swell the muster-books, cum- 
ber the decks, consume victuals, 
plague drill-instructors, employ the 
police, and are of little or no use 
whatever. In fact, as we once heard 
an old salt say, they are nondescript 
—neither hog, dog, nor devil. Now, 
such men might well be replaced by 
marine*, without danger to the sea- 
man-supply or seaman-efficiency. We 
are no advooates of the theory that 
the changes which steam and the 
improvement in arms have made in 
naval warfare will make seamanship 
a dead letter, and that ships ought 
for the future to be mannea chiefly, 
if not entirely, by artillerymen. We 
repudiate it altogether. Seamanship 
must be ever the life -principle of 
oar navy ; it is that which are us 
supremacy— it is that which must 
maintain it 
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It mtaj be true that, in fa tore 
nsvsl battle*, one broadside will 
decide the issue, bat it is seamanship 
which will determine who shall giro 
that broadside. The ship which shall 
have the most seamanship, will, we 
believe, always gain the opportunity 
of the first and moet effective fire. 
Manoeuvre will be a greater power 
than ever— and manoeuvre demand* 
seamanship and seamen. 

This seamanship, however, depend* 
on quality, not number * ; and we be- 
lieve that, though the great revolu- 
tions in naval war require the same, 
if not a greater amount of skill 
than before, the actual number of 
sailors — rated sailors, blue-jackets 
— need not, and should not, be in 
the same proportion as heretofore. 
It will never be safe to reduoe the 
complements of the ships, but it will 
be expedient that the crews should 
be composed entirely of seamen, real 
seamen, with boys of courts, ana sol- 
diers or artillerymen. 

The intermediate class, which is of 
no real use, and never was — for the 
chiefs of the old war tell us that they 
did their gallant deeds with a haneb 
ful of men, and that the rest were 
mere dead - weights, whioh have 
been introduced and fostered by the 
expediency plan of reductions and 
consequent increases, when a man 
was a man, so that he would make up 
the numbers to be cited in a debate, 
and when the numerical force of 
our crews was a mockery of their 
real *camen-Btrength,— should be al- 
together exploded, and their places 
filled by marine* — the greatest pro- 
portion of the complement being, of 
course, seamen. There is another 
reason for the increase of detach- 
ments of marines, and a weighty one 
too. There would be thus in every 
fleet or squadron a body of trained 
soldiers — equal in number to that 
which ooulu ever be well spared from 
ship* for the purpose — available in 
all cases of debarkation for warlike 
operations, whilst the seamen would 
be left to their proper sphere — 
the managing the ships, hosts, and 
guns. 

General Sir 0. Napier long long 
ago delivered a warning of the evu 
which would ensue from the mixture 
of the sailor-element with the mili- 
tary in land operations ; he foresaw 


aad foretold how the difference of 
habits, character, and experiences of 
the two service* must inevitably 
clash, producing oon fusion and dis- 
aster, and how impcamble it would 
be for the officers of one service to 
make dispositions for the other with- 
oat insuring blunders and incurring 
fhilurea. This warning has since been 
stamped in the bloody characters of 
Petropsulovski and thePeiho. These 
and many another failure should long 
since have doomed the system. Even 
England^ with all her fame and all 
her traditioue, cannot afford to feed 
prejudices and class assumptions by 
loss, slaughter, and defeat It hss 
been founa once and again that we 
have held even savages too cheap — 
that wo have given them too little 
credit for military science. The 
New Zoalnnd Pau* and the Peiho 
forts were melancholy evidences of 
this. The presence of a military 
force in a fleet or aquadrtm sufficient 
for all landings and ooast-attacks, 
which, though dispersed through the 
different ships, should be capable of 
perfect organisation under it* own 
chief, aided by a fitting staff, which 
should contain the proper propor- 
tion of field - nrtilieir, and be pro- 
vided with all the fitting material 
of war, would obviate all these dif- 
ficulties, would prevent oonfusion 
and casualties, and would assign to 
each branch of the service its own 
duties and its own fitting sphere of 
action. 

When the marines were ordered to 
be landed in Syria, it was found that 
only one or two detachments were 
furnished with water-bottles, and the 
coopers of the fleet had to supply the 
deficiency as they best could. On 
many subsequent occasions, when 
marine* have been landed (except 
when brigaded with troop* of the 
line), it haa always seemed enough if 
each man had his musket, ammuni- 
tion, knapsack, and three days’ grub; 
any farther provision for contingen- 
cies was considered superfluous ; the 
necessity of staff- organisation was 
wholly ignored. 

We have stated that wo believe 
that the crews of ships should be 
composed of real seamen and soldiers, 
who were also artillerymen, and cap- 
able of performing many seaman- 
duties ; that the increase of the sol- 
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difir element wonH thrust out and 
abolish from the naval system a dose 
which is weakening to its efficiency, 
without in any way diminishing its 
real strength in seamanship ; and that 
this soldier- foroe should be adequate 
to the sole conduct of any land opera- 
tions which might be projected. To 
carry out such on arrangement, the 
marine corps should never be allowed 
to fall below the strength of 20,000 
men, as proposed by the Commission ; 
and until a system of obtaining and 
retaining seamen, both for the peace 
establishment and the reserve bo de- 
vised, it would be advisable to increase 
the numbers by 3000 or more. How- 
ever, whatever may be their exact nu- 
merical foroe, the marines on shore 
must be aooepted as a real and valu- 
able item in the reserve for notional 
defence. 

The same may be said with equal 
justice of the next component of the 
reservo, the Coast-Guard. This force 
is composed of experienced and tried 
seamen, chiefly men -of-war's men w ho 
have served seven years at sea (and 
this seven is to be increased to ten) ; 
men matured in strength, adept m 
exercises, inured to discipline, and 
subject to a regular organisation. 
The numbers voted for tliia force 
were 9000; but of these the officer 
in command of it states that there 
are only about 6000, including officers 
and boys, who may be considered as 
“ fleet men "—men able and capable 
of being transferred from the Coast- 
Guard at once to a man-of-war. 
These men are dispersed along the 
coasts as required for the protection 
of the revenue, but are attached to 
different ships stationed at the dif- 
ferent porta in the district*, into 
whose organisation they could be at 
onoe admitted. It is calculated that 
eighteen hours would be the longest 
time required for the assemblage of 
any portion of this force* fully armed 
and equipped ; so that in twenty- 
four hours from the time a summons 
was despatched, 6000 men. would be 
assembled on board their respective 
district - ships, ready for transfer, 
dispersion, or service in their own 
vessel* There are eleven such ships 
—nine block-ships, and two frigates 
— none of which are considered ser- 
viceable or efficient It was proposed 
by the Comptroller of the Coast- 


Guard that these vessels should be 
replaced by good and efficient ships, 
complete in every respect of equip- 
ment and armament, bo that, when 
manned by the men attached to them, 
they would form a fleet of eleven 
ships of the line, which might ren- 
dexvous at Bpithead in three days. 
This proposition seemed so sound 
and so juaioious, that it is strange it 
was not at once adopted. It whs 
stated that the ships thus employed 
would not deteriorate so much as in 
ordinary. Thus the Channel fleet, in 
the very shortest time iu which 
danger oould be apprehended, might 
be doubled by a reinforcement equal 
to joining it at once, if the emergency 
were urgent If there were more 
time for preparation, the crews might 
be divided, one -half being sent to 
form the nucleus of another fleet, 
whilst theirplocea were Ailed, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Napier’s plan, by 
marines and ordinaries. * 

The regulations for the concentra- 
tion of this force appear to be very 

rfect, and the organisation of it to 
very good. The efficiency of the 
men is undoubted. They proved 
themselves in the Russjum war : 
about 100 were embarked in each of 
the liners in the Baltic fleet. At 
first, commanding officers barked at 
their comparative Blowness and want 
of smart neea, and their comrades 
laughed at their ooddling habits, and 
the care they took to guard against 
cold, cata^hs, and rheumatics, by 
swathing themselves in woollen, 
wrapping their throats in flannel, 
and making frequent applications to 
the doctor ; but in time their trust- 
worthiness and practice began to telL 
They furnished crews for the boats, 
no one of which ever ran, or got 
drunk, and thus relieved them of all 
anxiety os to their coming and going ; 
they had ever in their ranks men 
of intelligence and experience, ready 
and fit to be appointed on emergencies 
to plaoee of trust and responsibility ; 
and they seldom if ever appeared in 
the roll of culprits, or appeared in 
the punishment-lists. Daring two 
years of service, out of the hundred 
Coast-Guard men embarked in one 
ship, only one was ever brought up 
forpuniahment. 

These facts are striking. Why 
was it that these men were superior 
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to the temptation*, the vice, and the 
crime which affected their brethren ! 
Were they superior in education, in 
moral culture, in class 1 They were 
men of the same type and the same 
clan. The great cause was the stake 
they had in the homea which they 
had left behind them. The future 
wa* worth too much to them to be 
risked on a chanoe-throw of pleasure, 
vice, or temper. 

It is proposed to increase this 
force to 12,0tX) men, and a valuable 
reserve it would be ; but it must 
be remembered that it is formed of 
men who have served ten years in 
the navy, and that therefore every 
man gained to the reserve ia one lost 
to the effective serving body. And 
it ia hard to see how this increase 
can be made without subtracting 
from the seamen now afloat, ana 
thus aggravating the man-difficulty. 
In constitution, however, it is un- 
doubtedly practical, and in effective- 
noes unexceptionable. 

Tho next component deserves no 
such judgment. This is u a body of 
men enrolled under spocial conditions, 
entitled the Naval Coast Volunteers, ” 
“ These are not seamen in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, but boatmen, 
fishermen, and along-shore mem. They 
are tolerable gunners, and would be 
useful for coast defence, or for ser- 
vice in port ; but they know little of 
the duties of a seaman on deck, and 
many of them are not capable of go- 
ing aloft. But the most serious ob- 
jection to them is the l imit of distance 
(namely 100 leagues) to which they 
can be carried from the shore ■ so 
that the operation of a fleet might 
be seriously impeded by having a 
few naval coast volunteers on board 
some of the ships composing it” This 
contingent amounts, aceordmg'to the 
evidence, to noarly 7000 men, who 
are enrolled for five years, and re- 
ceive a bounty of £6 for that period. 
In return they are required to under- 
go annually a drill of twenty-eight 
days in the district coast- guard ship*, 
during which time they are treated, 
in respect of pay and allowance, a* 
able seamen, and "are liable to be 
called upon, in case of war or emerg- 
ency, to serve in the fleet’ The ex- 
penditure entailed is .£22,000. 

The result would seem a very com- 
mensurate one for such a sum. The 


oommand of so msny able seafaring 
men at such a price would be cheap 
enough. But, like all or most of our 
other schemes, it ia based on a loose 
and unstable principle. The assem- 
blage of the men would not be cer- 
tain ; when uaembled. they would 
not be sufficiently trained to take 
part in the active organisation of a 
man-of-war, and could not be taken 
more than 100 leagues from the shore, 
or compelled to serve for more than 
two years. As a naval reserve, then, 
this force would seem to be a nullity ; 
and unless considerably modified, the 
sum expended on it would be better 
employed in maintaining so many 
more men in our standing force, or 
in any other branch of the reserve. 

This it another instance of the fal- 
lacy of our policy in ever trying to 
meet the raan-difflcnlty by shirting 
schemes and expedients, instead of 
facing it bravely and manfully in a 
perminent and standing way. 

The Naval Coast Volunteers ore 
inoluded in the organisation of the 
Coast-Guard, and in case of being 
called upon would be incorporated 
with them. 

The last component is the short- 
service pensioners — seamen who hsve 
retired after ten years' service on six- 
pence a-day. It is not, however, an- 
ticipated that this reserve could ever 
be a large one ; nor ia it desirable 
that it should be. It is thought, too, 
that this system febould include the 
marine* : and “ as the Act which ex- 
tended tne limited service to them 
will commence this year, it will bo 
a great misfortune if those valuable 
men are allowed to separate without 
any measures being taken to connect 
them with the service of tho country. 
A corps of several thousands might 
be formed in this manner.” _ 

Now, a seaman or marine, after 
ten years’ service, is at his very best 
— ha* reached his highest stage of 
efficiency. It would be the interest, 
certainly, of the State to retain such 
a mnjt , rather than tempt him into 
the reserve, and have to fill np his 
place with raw material. This would 
be cutting off a piece of the blanket 
from one end and sewing it on to the 
other, The true policy would be to 
preserve the manufactured article by 
every possible means, and seek re- 
serve* from other source*. It is cal- 
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culatod that thus a r warr e would be 
constituted, oonsistiag of 4000 sea- 
men in the home porta, of a reserve 
foroe of 11,000 marine^ of 15,000 
Coast-Guard men, and of the ahort- 
servioe pensioners and the Naval 
Ooaat Yolonteera, amounting alto- 
gether to 30,000 men, allowing for 
a certain proportion of the Coast- 
Guard who would be retained as a 
staff and nucleus “ to bring forward 
with rapidity detachments of volun- 
teen aa they arrived, to discipline 
pensioners, enlist men for the navy, 
and create new reserves." Of these, 
the seamen and marines would be 
available on the instant, the Ooaat 
Guard in two or three days, the short- 
service pensioners in a few weeks. 

This has the look of a formidable 
reserve. It is, however, as yet, partly 
a paper force. A great portion of it 
dee* not exist, and another portion 
might not be available to the extent 
anticipated. Of the components, 
there are only two (for the Coast 
Volunteers are given over as useless) 
which oould be increased or formed 
without subtracting from the vital 
acting foroe of the navy ; those are 
the reserve seamen and the marines. 

And this is the main objection of 
the scheme, — that it opens few re- 
sources which would not exhaust the 
main-springs of the system. The 
men to form the reaerve must be 
drawn from the beet and worthiest 
of those serving afloat ; and the 
question would be, in which position 
they are the most valuable. In the 

S resent stage of the man-difficulty, 
iere could be no doubt that the 
policy would be to induce such men 
to re-enter or re^endst, and have their 
full servioee ; if they declined such 
terms, of course it would be ex- 
pedient to have some hold upon 
them. 

Such is the standing reaerve, and 
it would go far to meet the first outi 
break of a war ; but the difficulty 
would still remain, “how to pro- 
vide for the rapidly-growing demands 
of a continued contest, how to man 
the ships which must be successively 
put in commission, in order to main- 
tain the navy at a war standard.” 


feasible to obtain from the mercantile 
marine and the na&risg population 
of the kingdom a volunteer force of 
teamen, all trained in gunnery, who 
oould be relied upon to come forward 
when their services were required.” 
It seemed, indeed, both strange and 
hard that the country should possess 
such vast resources of seamen, and 
yet not be able to depend or rely on 
a sufficiency for national need and 
national defence ; but the extraordi- 
nary exigencies and the varied de- 
mands of onr commerce, its extent 
and its continuity, have heretofore 
rendered it difficult to establish a 
system which would give the State 
toil advantage, and yet not interfere 
with the pursuits or the privileges 
of trade. 

The Commission, after considering 
a great variety of schemes, deter- 
mined on a plan which appeared to 
them beet suited to attain that ob- 
ject That plan, however, ha* now 
been matured into an Act, and we 
can study it best in the form in which 
it appears, a* a part and a law of our 
naval system. The Government has 
decided on constituting a volunteer 
reserve force from the mercantile 
marine of 30.000 men. 

“ These volunteers most be British 
subjects, must be free from infirmity, 
be not more than thirty-five years of 
age, and within the ten years pre- 
vious to their joining the Reeerve 
have been five year* at sea, one year 
of that thue a* an able seaman.” 

These are the qualifications re- 
quired. The terms of service are : — 
“That each volunteer must attend 
drill for twenty-eight days during the 
year, and he may do it, eo far as the 
convenience of the public servioe will 
permit, at a time and place most 
convenient to himself; but he can- 
not in any case take less than seven 
days’ drill at a time; that he shall 
not, without special permission, pro- 
ceed on a voyage which will occupy 
more than six months ; that he must 
appear before some shipping-master 
onoe in every six months, unless he 
has leave to be abroad longer, and 
must also report every change of 
residence or employment ; that in 


This is the great question, the key order to obtain a pension he must 
to the man-difficulty. “ The problem oontinue in the Reserve as long as he 
to be solved is, how far it may be is physically competent to serve ; and 
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he niturt also hare been in the fora 
fifteen jean if engaged above thirty, 
or twenty jean if engaged under 
thirty, the time of actual ■errioe in 
the fleet counting double ; that volun- 
teer* may be called upon for actual 
•ervioe in the navy by Royal Procla- 
mation. though it is intended to ex- 
emae tni* power only when an emer- 
gency require* a sudden in crease in 
the naval foroe of the country ; that 
a volunteer may, in the flnt instance, 
be called out for three year* if there is 
actual war ; and if he ib then serving 
in one of her Majesty's shipa, he may 
be required to serve for two years 
longer, but for the additional two 
years he will rooeive 2 d. a-day ad- 
ditional pay; that volunteers, when 
on drill or actual servioe, will oe sub- 
ject to naval discipline • that a vo- 
lunteer who fails to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the Reserve, will forfeit his 
claim to retainer and pension ; and 
if he fails to join when called out foi 
actual service, may be treated as a 
straggler or deserter from the navy.” 

Such are the obligations of the 
Reserve ; and they are certainly not 
oneroua, nor more than commensu- 
rate with the advantages offered. 
The advantages are — that a volun- 
teer will at once receive an annual 
payment or retainer of £ 6 . payable 
quarterly ; that he will, if he nilfiU 
the oonditious and is in the Re*erve 
the requisite time, receive a pension 
of not less than £ii a-year, whenever 
he becomes incapacitated from earn- 
ing a livelihood t or at sixty yean of 
age, if not previously incapacitated ; 
that he may elect either to take the 
whole pension himself or to take a 
smaller pension for himself during 
his life, and to allow his wife a pen- 
sion aiW his death for the remain- 
der of her life ; that he will not, on 
account of belonging to the Reserve, 
forfeit any interest in any friendly or 
benefit society ; that his expense* to 
and from the place of drill will, when 
necessary, be provided ; that he will 
during drill reoeive, in addition to 
the retainiog fee, the same pay, vic- 
tualling, ana allowance as a seaman 
of the fleet ; that he will, if oalled 
out on actual service, reoeive the 
same pay, allowances, and victuals, 
and have the aame prospect of pro- 
motion and prise-money a* a contin- 


uous -servioe seams* of the fleet, 
and he will, on joining, reoeive the 
same clothing. Bedding, and mes a 
traps; that he will, if wounded or 
iqjured in actual service, receive the 
same pension as a seaman of the 
' navy of the same rating ; that be 
will be eligible for Greenwich Hos- 
pital and the Ooast- Guard service ; 
that he may quit the Reserve, if not 
at the time called out for actual ser- 
vice, at the end of every five year* ■ 
that he may also quit it, when not 
called out, on paying back the re- 
tainers he has received, or without 
payment, if he passe* an examina- 
tion as master or master* mate, and 
obtains bond jide employment as 
master or mate. 

This offer of the State is not only 
just — it is generous. Theretaining-fee 
is equal to one-fourth of a merchant 
aeaman’B annual pay, and is the same 
as a Naval Coast volunteer will re- 
ceive for five years ; and the demand 
made on him in return involve* a 
very trifling sacrifice of time or aei- 
vioe, especially as he may perform 
his drill in broken periods of seven 
days The pension, too, ia granted 
on the most liberal and advantage- 
ous terms ; and the voluntary prin- 
ciple is so thoroughly acknowledged, 
that he may at any time free himself 
from his obligations on very reason- 
able conditions. 

Such a proposal ought— so fair and 
so advantageous is it— to meet with a 
ready response ; and we believe it 
must and will be appreciated. A a to 
the advantage* it offers, we cannot 
object or demur ; they are such as 
are worthy of a great State, in mak- 
ing a demand on the persona and 
services of oertain of its citizens for 
national defence ; hut we must ex- 
press our doubts as to the results. 
The fourth qualification would ap- 
pear to raise a difficulty — the re- 
quirement of five year*’ previous ser- 
vice, one as A.B., will limit the 
range of choice, and confine it to 
those who, from being oertain of 
advancement in their own service, 
may be moat indifferent. This, espe- 
cially a* the Reserve must necessarily 
be limited almost entirely to the 
abort - voyage men, will probamy 
create a difficulty in obtaining the 
necenarj number. The drill, too, ia 
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too ibort to admit of that efficiency 
which a man called upon to •erre 
in these time* of practised gunnery 
should p o ss e ss, and which would be 
still farther decreased by the system 
of broken periods. It is sop posed 
that twenty -eight days will be as 
much time u oould conveniently be 
exacted from a merchant - seaman, 
without great detriment to his inter- 
ests ; but it is also supposed that 
every seaman is on shore and out of 
employ for about three months in the 
year. Why not, then, give him the 
option of serving that time, or any 
portion of it, in a training-ship or 
man-of-war 1 Many, instead of slop- 
ing and loafing about the seaports, 
casting about for a meal or & bed, 
would be glad of inch a provision 
and maintenance, and wonld be 
rendering themselves more efficient 
members of the Reserve. 

Allowing, however, that the re- 
quired numbers are raised— that the 
organisation is made, and the whole 
system brought into fair working 
order — we have still to ask how 
these men, or how many of them, 
will be available at a sodden sum- 
mons i How many of the 30.000 
wonld be forthcoming, or could be 
depended on, at any instant 1 The 
obligation that each volunteer should 
report himself every six months, in- 
sure* his not being long abeent ■ but 
it would be entirely a matter of acci- 
dent whether he would be present 
when required. It might be that, 
when the need arose, two-thirds of 
the force would be in the home ports, 
or it might also happen that the 
same proportion would be absent ; 
at any rate, it could never be fairly 
calculated that more than one-half 
would be available. Even thus we 
believe that we overstate the actual 
dependence. 

However, even with these objec- 
tions, it is the beet plan for a volun- 
teer foroe yet enacted ; it will at any 
rate give ns some hold on the mer- 
chant seamen, and, by familiarising 
them with the navy, will no doubt 
popularise that service, and open a 
wide field for recruitment ■ ana as it 
is only the last reserve, we may ac- 
cept it as a worthy addition to the 
defences . The Commission 
further provided for the future main- 


tenance of this foroe, and their re- 
commendation was one which would 
have given it a certain permanency. 
They thought that, though it most 
be first constituted of adults carefully 
selected from the merchant service, 
it must be supplied and fed by 
boy*. They acknowledge, through- 
out, the principle, that every force 
which is to be permanent and re- 
liable most have a certain feeding 
source ; and they wisely recommend, 
in all instances, that this source 
should consist of boys chosen, trained, 
and educated for the purpose. In 
this case they propose “ that school- 
ship* should be established in all the 
principal oommerdal ports, capable 
of accommodating from 100 to 800 
boarders in each ship, 100 of whom 
should be supported by the State ; that 
these boys should be carefully chosen ; 
and that they should receive not only 
instruction for the merchant service, 
but also certain instructions in gun- 
nery ; that the schools should be open 
to aay scholars, children residing at 
the ports ; and that, at the expiration 
of the training, a oertain number 
(limited, however) should have the 
option of entering the Royal Navy, 
the remainder being taken as ap- 
prentices by the shipowners, who, in 
return for the education given, wonld 
be required to subscribe to a certain 
fund m favour of tho boys thus re- 
ceived. It is thought that, at the 
cloee of the apprentioeahip, “the 
habits aoquirtJj the inducements of 
pay, and promised pension, would 
draw the Bailor at once into the body 
of volunteers." Why not make it 
compulsory, at any rate on those who 
receive their education and main- 
tenance gratis from the State 1 It 
would not be any severe exaction from 
the others in return for the advan- 
tages given, and would in*ore a cer- 
tain feeding source. 

This part of the plan, like the 
other, will have a great effect in 
cementing the union betwixt the two 
services, and in creating a kindly 
feeling which, after some years’ work- 
ing and trial, would no doubt popu- 
larise the naval service and annul the 
man-difficulty. 

The Commissioners, in dosing 
their labours, arrive at the conclusion 
that, by the means proposed, there 
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would be placed at the disposal of 
the country, inclusive of the standing 
and the volunteer force, a body of 
60,000 men available for defence. 
These are. however, paper figures, and 
any calculation which cased a depen- 
dence on much more than one-half 
that number, would be illusory and 
dangerous. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that this Report contains sorred 
and valuable suggestions — has added 
to our knowledge of the service — has 
produced most profitable investiga- 
tion — has already led to great and 
worthy improvements ; but it shrinks 
from the only real alternative left us 
— a standing navy. 

These plans and propositions are 
all good in themselves— good as 
auxiliaries ; but they are all uncer- 
tain, all dependent on casualties and 
circumstances ; and the safety, the 
glory of England, cannot be trusted 
to ropes of sand. 

Suppose these propositions all car- 
ried out — these plans successful— all 
productive of the promised result. 
An invasion is threatened ; war is 
imminent. We have our Channel 
fleet, fully manned, of ten or twelve 
sail: and, according to the Comp- 
troller of the Coast Guard, we could, 
from that force and the Naval Coast 
Volunteers, man ten or eleven more, 
making allowance for the boys anil 
marines who would be Bent to com- 

E lete the crews. Thus we should 
ave a fleet equal, but not more than 
equal, to going forth to meet the first 
burst of a war, and thus we have at 
once used up almost all our standing 
reserve ; for the reserve of seamen 
would be nearly absorbed in manning 
the additional frigates and gunboats 
required, and a great proiKjrtion of 
the marines on snore would be also 
disposed of. Then what have we 
left I The volunteer force ; but these 
oould not of themselves be trusted to 
form a fleet ; there must be a large 
nucleus left of trained men to effect 
their organisation. This would effect 
Urge reductions in the fleet, and the 
vacant places must be filled by in- 
capables, or left void. Our standing 
reserves are not more than enough — 
not enough — to insure the ootmtiy a 
fleet of twenty sail, inclusive of the 


Channel squadron, with the proper 
proportion of frigates and gunboats, 
to enter on the first onset, or meet 
the first attack. Do our naval minali 
tell us that we could trust to lees f 
Supposing thin first fleet started, we 
have to form the second. There is a 
certain number of reserve seamen, of 
Coast-Guard men, retained for the 
purpose ; some short-service men 
join; the volunteers are scattered in 
all parts : they have to come from 
distant stations ; in a week they may 
be assembled, and this amalgamated 
force is organised for the manning of 
this second fleet This, however, 
cannot be done at once, and yet this 
is all we could depend upon, did the 
first fleet meet with a reverse or dis- 
aster. Were the Channel the scene 
of action, the reinforcement would 
be required in a day or two. Could 
it with the present resources and aj>- 
plianoes be ready 1 

Eugland must havo fuller and 
better assurauce of defence than this. 
She should have a standing body of 
seamen, which would suffice at once, 
and on the instant, to increase the 
Channel fleet to therequired strength , 
without drawing on a single reserve, 
and ahould also fnmiah a nucleus on 
which the reserves might form. Thus 
a powerful fleet might go forth at 
once to challenge the danger; a se- 
cond, almost equally efficient, man- 
ned by the Coast-Guard, Coast Volun- 
teers, and marines, would be ready 
immediately to reinforce ; and there 
would remain the Volunteers, formed 
and organised as trained seamen, to 
constitute the third fleet, the last re- 
serve, the last resource of naval might 
and naval defence. 

To trust the existence, tho glory, 
the defence of England, to less than 
this, would bo a national crime ; and 
this security can only be attained by 
the constitution of a utanding navy, 
which should not only suffice for a 
peace establishment, but be capable 
of supplying a force of seamen nume- 
rous and efficient enough to satisfy 
the nation that it held the power of 
an instant and powerful war-develop- 
ment On what principles this stand- 
ing navy Bhoula be constituted, we 
must discuss hereafter. 
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